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5 The Contents of the Three baue. 


VOI. I. 


N Ella concerning Human Underſtanding. In Four 
4 Books. 
A Letter to the Right Reverend Edward Lord Biſhop of Mor- 
ceſter, concerning ſome Paſſages relating to Mr. Locke 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, in a late Diſcourſe of 
his Lordſhip's, in Vindication of the Trinity. | 
Mir. Locke's Reply to the Right Reverend the Biſhop of 
Morde er s Anſwer to his Letter. 
Mr Locke's Reply to the Biſhop of Worcefter's Anſwer to 
his 3 Letter. OY 


* 


VOI. 
10 ME Confidetaions of the Conſequences of the 
lowering of Intereſt, and raiſing the Value of 
Money. In a Letter ſent ro a Member of Parliament. 
1691. 
. on a Printed Paper, entitled, For encon- 
raging the coining Silver Money in England, and afier, 
for keeping it hete.. | 
Further Obſervations concerning railing the Valuc of Money. 
Wberein Mr. Lowndes's Arguments for it, in his late 
Report concerning An Eſſay for the Amendment of the 
Silver Coin, are particularly examin d. 
Two Treatiſes of Government. In the Former, the falſe 
Principles and Foundation of Sit Robert Filmer, and his 


Followers, are detected and overthrown : The Latter, is 


an Eſſay concerning the true Original, Extent, and End 
"8 Civil Government. 
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A Letter concerning Toleration. 

A Second Letter concerning Tole ration. 5 

A Third Letter for Toleration: To the Author of ha ie Third 
Letter concerning Toleration. E 

The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver 4; in the Scrip- 

R—_—  . 

A Vindication of The Reaſonableneſ of Chriflianit,> from 
Mr.-Edwards's Reflections. 

A Second Vindication. of The Rea übel 507 Ae 
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I Of the Conduct of the  Undertanding, 
II. An Examination of P. e $ Opinion of fg 
WE. ing all things m God. 3 | 
- III. A Diſcourſe of Miracles. 
IV. Part of a Fourth Letter for Toleration. 

V. Memoirs relating to the Life of 42 b Earl 
of Shaftesbury. | 

VL A new Mcthod of a Commis Manethank:; written 
originally in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh. WG, 

Some 2 Letters beryeen | Mr. Locle and {cycral of his 
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OU ba here a Compleat Colletion of 
TRE the ſeveral Works of Mr. Joan Lock x, 
Mes Nh which were publiſh'd. in bis Life-time, 
e either with or without his Name to them: i 
And that thou may ft be afſur'd that the Latter are 
truly his, I think it proper to trauſeribe the following, 


Clauſe out of his lat IW ill aud Teftament : Whereas 
4 the Reverend Dr. Hudſon, Library-Keeper of the. 
© Bodleian Library in the Unizerfity of Oxford, 
<« -4prit to me ſome time. ſince, defiring of me, for the, 

« ſaid Library, the Books whereof Iwas the Author ; 
I did, in return to the honour done me therein, pre- 
* ſent to the ſaid Library All the Buoks that aver N 
* publiſh'd under my Name ; which ib accepted with 
A honourable mention of me, yet were not underſtood 
« to anſwer the Requeſt made me, it be zng ſuppor'd 
&« that there Were other Treatiſes whereof 1 WAS the. 
Author, which have been publiſh'd without my 
Name to them. In compliance therefore with what 
« was deſir d in the utmoſt Extent of it, and in ac. 
© knowledgment of the Honour done me, in thinking 
«* my Writings worthy to be placed amung the Works 
© of the Learned in that August Repofitory; I do here- 


DP 
1 


10 the READ ER. 


Nee give to the Publick Library. of + 
| (Univerſuy of Oxford, theſe following 
@ Books ; that 15 to ſay: Three Letters concern 
1 991 ing Toleration: Iwo Treatiſes of Government, 
( Wberegf Mr. Churchill har publiſh'd ſeveral 
« Editions, but all very incorrect) 1he Reaſonable- 
< neſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scrip- 
“ tures. A Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of PET 
\ © < Chriſtianity from Mr. Edwards's Reflections 
« And, A Second Vindication of the Reaſonable- 
„ < neſs of Chriſtianity. Theſe are all the Books, 
„ quhereef 1 am the Author, which have been pub 
« Tiſhed without my Name to them.” ) 
To theſe Buoks publiſpd by Mr. Lock E in his 
| He, are udle ed theſe following, which have 
been printed ſince bis Death, viz. His Paraphraſe 
on St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Galatians, Cormthians, 
Romans, and Epheftans : To which 15 Perf 'd, An 
Eſſay for the Underſtandin g of St. Paul's Epi- 
ſtles, by conſulting St. Paul himſelf His Poſthu- 
mous Works: aud Some familiar Letters between 
him and his Pflends 
As to this Edition of all bis N ks together, 1 
have this to advertiſe the Reader, That mo# of them 
are printed from Copies corrected and enlarg d under 
Mr. Lock EU own Hand ; and in particular, That 
the Two Treatiſes of Government were never il 


now 1 d AY a Copy correfed by "YG . 
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As thou knoweſt. not what is the Way of the Spirit, ind the 
Bones do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child: Event 
Jo thou knoweſt not the Works of God, tho maketh all things. 
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am bellum eſt velle confiteri_potins neſcirt 


iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere ! Cic. de 
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Earl of Prmbrols and Montgomery, 


1 Herbert K Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, | 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and. 
Shurland : Lord-Preſident of his Majeſty's , S 
moſt - Honourable Privy-Council, and Lerd- 


Lieutenant of the e of wi ths, and of 
. ales. 


—_ 8 Trends which. is N up Ladder 
pour Lordſhip' s Eye, and has ed; into 
the. World by your Order, does now, by a 
natural kind of Right, come to your Lord. 
—ä— ſhip for that Protection, which you ſeveral 
Years fince promis d it. Tis not that I think any Name, 
how great ſoever, ſer at the beginning of a Book, will be 
able to cover the Faults are to be rat's in it. Things in 

Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth; or the Rea- 
ders Fancy. Bur there being nothing more to be deſir d 
for Truth, ae a fair unprejudic d Hearing, no body is 
more likely why ee me tllat, than your Lordſhip; who 

got ſo intimate an Acquaintance with 
her, in her more retir d Receſfe. Your Lordſhip is known = 
to have ſo far advanc d your Speculations in the moſt ab- 
ſtract and general Knowledg of Things, beyontl the ordi- 
nary Reach, or common Methods, that your Allowance 
and Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will at 
* Rs it irofn . condemn d without 3 Z 
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O 


rukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be right, but 


the receiv d Doctrines Truth ſcarce ever yet carry d it by 
Vote any where at its firſt Appearance: New Opinions are 
always ſuſpected, and uſually oppos d, without any other 


Reaſon, but becauſe they are not already common. But 
Truth, like Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly 


brought out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt 


give it Price, and not any antick Faſhion: And tho' it be 
not yet current by the publick Stamp; yet it may, for all 
that, be as old as Nature, and is certainly not the leſs ge- 
nuine. Your Lordſhip can give great and convincing In- 
ſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick 
with ſome of thoſe large and comprehenſive 5 

have made of Truths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 
few, to whom your Lordſhip has been pleas d not wholly to 


conceal them. This alone were a ſufficient Reaſon, were 


there no other, why I ſhould dedicate this Eſſay to your 


Lordſhip; and its having ſome little Correſpondence with 

ſome Parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences 
your Lordſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip per- 


mit me to boaſt, that here and there I have fallen into ſome 


1 not wholly different from your's. If your Lord- 
unk fit, that, by your Encouragement, this ſhould ap- 
pear in the World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time 


ſhip. 


or other, to lead your Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow 


thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 
their Expectation. This, my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I 


here make to your Lordſhip ; juſt ſuch as the poor Man does 
to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of 
Flowers, or Fruit, is not ill taken, tho he has more plenty 
of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfection. Worth- 


leſs Things receive aValue, when they are made the Offerings 
of Reſpect, Eſteem and Gratitude: Theſe you have given 


me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt 


ght to deſerve no Con- 


iſcoveries you 


and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a little weigh'd, which 
might otherwiſe, perhaps, be thou | 
ſtſideration, for being ſomewhat out of the common Road. 
be Imputation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt 
_ thoſe, who judg of Mens Heads, as they do of their Pe- 


# 


me to ſay, that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome- 


5 

— * 

. 
3 
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degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a Price to 
what they go along with, proportionabletotheitownGrear- 
neſs, I can with Confidence brag, I here make yourLordſhip 

the richeſt Preſent you ever receiv d. This I am fte, Fam 
under the greateſt. Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions to ac- 
knowledg a long Train of Favours, I have receiv'd from 
your Lordſhip; Favours, tho great and important in them- 
ſelves, yet made much more fo by the Forwardneſs, Con- 
cern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that 
never fail d to accompany. them To aſſ this you are peas d 
to add that which gives yet more W ght and Reliſh to all 
the reſt : You vouchſafe to continue me in ſome Degrees 
of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your good 
Thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid, Friendſhip. This, my Lord, 
your Words and Actions ſo conſtantly ſneꝶ on. all Occa. 
ſions, even to others when I am abſent, that it is not Va- 
nity in me to mention what cyery\ body kngws: Bury 


would bewant of good Manners, not to acktiowledg what 
ſo many are Witneſſes of, and every day tell me, I am in- 
debted to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as cafilly - /; 
aſſiſt my Gratirude, as they convince me of the great and | 

growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. This, Ian! 

ſure, I ſhould write of the Underſtanding without having 
any, if I were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did not 


lay hold onthis Opportunity to teſtify to the World, how 
much I am oblig'd o be, and how much I am, of . 


1 
* - 


1 . | 1 9220 wt, 1) FRY 
8 our Lordſhip's | ab 
= Moſt Humble, ane 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 
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Here put into thy hands, what has beenthe Diverſion of 5 
my 72 beavy Hours : If it has the good luck "ap — 5 


r 5. wwch Phone is 
reading, as Thad in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, 
FT Tas T] do my Paint, ill beſtow'd. Miſtake not this, for a Com- 
mendation of my Work ; nor conclude, becauſe I was pleas'd with the doing of 
it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks 
at Larks and Sparrows, has noleſs Sport, tho a much leſs conſiderable Quar- 
| than he that flies a} nobler Game : And he is little acquainted with the 
ect of this Treatiſe, the UNDERSTANDING, whodoes not 
know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, ſo it is employ'd with 
a greater and more aer Delight, than any of the other. It, Searches after 
Truth, are a ſore awking and Hunting, wherein the very Purſuit makes 
a great part, of the en Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs © 
towards Knowledg, makes ſome Diſcovery, is not only new, but the beſt 
too, for vet aur eg ts 1 di C Ot, an f | 
the Unzerfranaing, like the Eye, juaging of Objects only by its own 
S 11. | — but be pleas'd with what it diſcovers, ee 1 Re ret for 
oat bas ſcaped it, becauſe it is unknown. Thus he who has rais'd himſelf 
above the Alms-Basket, and not content to live lazily on Scraps of begg'd 
Opinions, ſets bis own Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, will 
(whatever, by lights on) nt miſe the Hunter Satisfattion : every moment 
of bis Purſuit will reward bis Pains with ſome Delight, and he twill have 
reaſon to think his time not ill ſpent, even when he cannot much boaſt. of any 
great Acquiſition: | Ok 


2 
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Thoughts, and follow them in writing; "which thou oughteſt not to exrvy them, 
ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the like Di verſion, if thou wilt make 


uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. *Iisto them, if they are thy own, that 


] refer my ſelf: But if they are taken upon Truſt from others, "tis no great 
| 4 — 5 my they riot following Truth, 45 ſome meaner Conſidera- 
tion. And tis not worth while to be concern d, what he ſays or thinks, who 

ſays or thinks only as he is directed by another. Tf thou judgeſt for thy ſelf, 
1 know thou wilt judg candidly ; and then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, 
whatever be thy Cenſure. For tho it be certain, that there is nothing in this 


Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not fulh perſuaded; yet I confider my 


ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as Ican think thee ; and knooy, that this Book muſt 
ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it, but thy own. If 
thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive to thee, thou art not to blame me 
for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſier'd this Subject, 


and made a thorow Acquaintance with their own Underſtandings ; but for ity 


own Information, and the Satis faction of a few Friends, who acknowleds'd 


themſelves not to have ſufficiemly conſider d it. Were it fit to trouble thee 
 ewith the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhowld tell thee, that five or fix Friends 
mꝛteting at my Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote from this, 
found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every fide. - 
er we had a while puzzled our ſelves, without coming any nearer a Re- 


ſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplex'd us, it came into ty Thotlghts, that 


We took a wrong Courſe ; and that before we ſet our ſelves upon 3 | 


that nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and-ſee what Ob-= 
jects our Underſtandings were, or were not fitted to deal With. This I pro- 


£4 to the Company, who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty and undigefied Thoughts, 


on a Subject I had never before confider'd, which I ſet down againſt our next 
Meeting, gave the firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe ; which having been thus 


begun by Chance, was contimi d by Intreaty; written by incoherent Parcels ; 


and, after long Intervals of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humonr oy Oc- 
caſions permitted; and at laſt, in a Retirement, where an Attendance on 


my Health gave me Leiſure, it was brought into that Order thou now 


ſeeſt it. 


| This diſcontinu'd way of writing, may have occaſion d, beſides others, tipo 
contrary Faults, viz. That too little and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou” 


findeſt any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad that what I have writ grves thee 


any Deſire that I ſhould have gone fart ber: If it ſeems too much to thee, 
thou muſt blame the Subject; i when I firſt put Pen to Paper, Ttbought all 


I ſhould have to ſay on this matter, would have been contain'd in one Sheet 


of Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Proſpect J had: nem Diſcove- 


_ nies led me ſtill on, and ſo it grem inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. 


T will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a narrower Compaſs than 
it is; and that ſome Parts of it might be contrafted : The way it has been 
writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to 
| 7 ſome Repetitions, But to confeſs the Truth, I am now too lazy, or too 


buſy to make it ſhorter. 

I am not ignorant how little J herein conſult my own Reputation, when” 
I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who 
are always the niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to content it 


ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevail'd on me, where, 1 


think, I have a very good one. I will not therefore alledg in my Defence, —_ 
| "TM; 0 


„ 
n 
i 


This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, pho let looſe their own | 


I 


vil 


the ſame Notion having different Reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to 
prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſconrſe ; and that ſo it has 
happen d in nam Parts of this : But waving that, I ſhalt ſrankly avorw, that 
1 
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ave ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and expre{s'd it dit- 
ferent ways, with a quite different D:fign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay 
for the Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprehenſions; t 
ſuch Maſters of Knowledg, I profeſs my ſelf a Scholar, and therefor: warn 
them before-band not to expect any thing here, but what being ſpun ont of ny 
0Wn Re Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own ſize ; to whom, perhaps, it 


will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains to make plain and fa- 


miliar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſſd Prejudice, or the Ab- 
ſtractneſt of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some Objects had 
need be tim d on every fide; ana when the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome 
of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpect they will appear 
to others, "tis not one ſample View of it, that will gain it Aamittance into 
every Underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. T here 
are jew, I believe, who have not obſerv'd in themſelves or others, that what 


a one way of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made 


very clear and intelligible : tho afterward the Mind found little difference in 
the Phraſes, and wonder d why one fail d to be underſtood more than the other. 

But every thing does not hit alike upon (very Man's Imagination. We have 
our Underſiandings no leſs different than our Palates ; and he that thinks the 
ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſh'd by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as well 
hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, 

and the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that Sea- 
ſoning ; and it muſt be dreſs'd another way, if you will have it go down with 
ſome, even of ſirong Conſtitutions. The truth is, thoſe who advisd me to 


_ publiſh it, ad vis d me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it as it is : And ſince I 


ha ve been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be under(tood by who- 
ever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little Afectian 10 be in 


Print, that if I were not flatter'd, this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, 3 


as I think it bas been to me; I ſhould have confm'd it to the View of ſome 
Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, 
being, on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, think it neceſſary to make what 
T have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers, as I can. And 
T bad much rather the Speculative and Ouick-ſighted ſhould complain of my 
being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtom'd to abſtract Spe- 
culations, or prepoſſeſr d with different Notions, ſhould miſtake, or not com- 
pre hend my Meaning. os win Mo | 15 

It will poſſibly be cenſur d as a great piece of Vanity or Inſolence in me, to 
Pretend to inſtruct this our knowing Age ; it amounting to little leſs, when J 
own, that I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſeſul to others. But 
if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely q thoſe, who with a feign'd Modeſty 
condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much 
more of Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; and be 


| fails very much of that Reſpect he owes the Publick, who prints, and conſe- 
quently expects Men fhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 


meet With any thing of uſe to themſelves or others : And ſhould nothing elſe 


be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not as to be ſo; and 


the Gooaneſs of myIntention oug ht to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs 


ef my Preſent. Tis that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, 


which I expett not to eſcape more than better Writers, Mens Principles, No- 
tions and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a Book which plea- 
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les or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledg the Age we live in is not the leaſt : 
knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfy d. If I have not the 
good Luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me. I plainly tell 
all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended 
for them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of that num- 
ber. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it 
ſecurely : For I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my Time, than in ſucb 
kind of Converſation. T ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have aim d fin- 
cerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, tho' in one of the meaneſt ways. The Com- 
montucalih of Learning is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, whoſe 
mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to 
the Admiration of Poſterity: But every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a 
Sydenham ; and in an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great —— 
Huygenius, and the Incomparavie Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that | 
ftrain; tis Ambition enough to be imploy d as an Under-Labourey in clearing . 
Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the way to 
Knowled? : which certainly had been very much more advanc'den the World, 
if the Endeavours of ingenious and induſirions Men had not been much cum- 
| terd with the learned, but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, affected, or unintelli- 
gible Terms introduc d into the Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that 
degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Knowledg of Things, 
Was t bought unfit, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred Company, and po- 
lite Conver/ation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of 
Language, have ſo long paſs'd for Myſteries of Sience; and hard or ne 
ph d words, with little or no meaning, - bave, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to 
be miſtaken for deep Learning, and heighth of Speculation, that it will not be 
eaſy to perſuade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are 
but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance of true Knowleds. Io break 
in upon the Sancfucty 6f Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser- 
vice to Human Underſtanding : Tho" ſo fem are apt to think, they decei ve or 
are decerv'd in the uſe of Words ; or that the Language of the Sees they are 
of, has any Faults in it, which ought to be eamind or corrected; that! 
hope I ſhall be pardon'd, if I have in the third Book dwelt long on this Sub. 
ject ; and endeavour'd to make it ſo plain, that neither the . e 
the Miſchief, nor the Prewalency of the Faſhion, ſhall be am Excuſe for thoſe, 
who will not take care about the meaning of their own words, and will not ſuf= _ 5 
fer the Significancy of their Expreſſions to be enquir d into. ) | 
have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was printed 
1688. was by ſome condemn'd without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were 
deny d in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſup- 
Pod, there would be little left, either of the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If 
any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, l deſire him 
to read it thorow ; and then I hope he will be convinc d, that the taking away 
falſe Foundations, is not to the Prejudice, but Advantage of Trath ; which is 
never injur'd or endanger d ſo much, as when mix'd With, or built on Fal- 
ſhood. In the Second Edition I added as followeth : 5 . 78 


1he Bookſeller will not forgive me, if 1 1 wy of this Second Show 


tm, which he has promis d, by the Correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for 
the many Faults committed in the former, He deſires too, that it Should be 
10w, that it has one whole new Chapter concerning Identity, and many Ad- 
dition and Amendments in other places. Theſe T muſt inform my Reader are 
not all new Matter, but moſt of them either farther Confirmation of what 
T had yo or Explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in the Senſe of 
ol, I. | C | 


what . 


X 
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what was formerly printed, and not any Variation in me jrom it: I muſt on- 
ly except the Alterations I have made in Book II. chap. 21. 

What Thad there writ concerning Liberty and the Will, I thought deſerv'd 
ar accurate a View as I was capable of : [hoſe Subjects having, in all Ages, 
exercis'd the learned part of the World with Queſticas and Difficulttes, has 
have not a little perplex'd Morality and Divinity; thoſe Parts of Know- 
ledg, that Men are moſt concern d to be clear in. Upon a Cloſer Inſpectiom t;- 
to the working of Mens Minds, and a ſiricter Examination of thoſe Mptives 
and Views they are turn d by, I have found Reaſon ſomcwbat to alter the 
Thoughts ] formerly had concerning that, which gives the laſt Determination 
to the Will in all voluntary Aftions. This T cannot forbear to acknowledg to 


_ the World, with as much Freedom and Readineſs, as I at firſt publiſh d what 

then ſeem'd to me to be rigbt, thinking my ſelf more concern d to quit and 
renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when Truth apa 
pears againſt it. For 'tis Truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome 


to me, when or ſrom whence ſoever it comes. 0 | 
But what Forwardneſs ſoc wer I have to reſign am Opinion ] have, or to 

recede from any thing I have writ, upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; 

yet this I muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck to receive any Light 


rom thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print againſt any part of my Boch; 
nor have, from any thing bas been urg d againſt e Keaſon to alter my 
] Be 


Senſe, in any of the Points have been qucſtion d. ther the Subject I have 
in band requires often more Thought and Attention, than curſory Readers, at 
leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſsd, are willing to allow; or whether any Obſcurity 


in my Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and theſe N&tions are made difficult 


10 others Appre henſion in my way of treating them : So it is, that my Mean- 
ing, I find, is often miſtaken, and ] have not the good Luck to be every 
where rightly under ſtood. T here are ſo many Inſtances of this, that I think it 

Fuſtice to my Reader and my ſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is plainly. 
enough written to be rightly underſtood by thoſe, who peruſe it with that At- 
tention and Inadifferency, which every one, who will give himſelf the Pains to 
read, ought to imploy in reading; or elſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever of theſe be that Truth, 
tis my ſelf only am affected thereby, and therefore I ſhall be far from trou- 
bling my Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral 
Object int I have met with, to Paſſages here and there of my Book. Since I 


. perſuade my ſelf, that be who thinks them of moment encugh to be concern d, 


ther they-are true or falſe, will be able to ſce, that what is ſaid, is either 
not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my Doctrine, when I and my Oppoſer 
come both to be well underſtood. . - - | 


4 | as careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould be loft, have 
| pu | 2 f 


bei Genſures of my Eflay ; with this Honour done to it, that they 


Will not ſuffer it to be an Eſlay, 1 leave it to the Publick to value the Obli- 


gation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte my Reader's Time 
in ſo idle or ill. natur d an Employment of mine, as to leſſen the Satisfaction 


an one has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a Conſutation of what I 


e te Bol for the fourth Edition of 

e. Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my Eflay, gave me 
Notice. of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, make any Additions or Altera- 
tions I ſhould think ſit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the 
Reader, that beſides ſeveral Corrections I had made here and there, there was 
one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran thro' the whole 
| Book, 


* 4 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
Book, and is of Conſequence to be rightly underſiood. What I therenpon ſaid, 
mar this. 8 8 ; | 

Clear and diſtin& Ideas are Terms, which tho' familiar and frequent in 
. Mens months, I have reaſon to think every one who uſes, does not perfectly 
underſtand. And poſſibly "tis but here and there one, who gives him[elf the 
trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know what he himfelf or others preciſely 
mean by them : I have therefore in moſt places choſe to we determinate or 
determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, as more likely to direct Mens 
Thoughts to my Meaning in this matter. By thoſe Denominations, I mean 
ſome Objekt in the Mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen and percerv'd to be. This, I think, may fitiy be call d a determi- 
nate or determined Idea, when ſuch as it is at any time objectively in the 


7 


Mind, and ſo determined there, it is anne d, and without Variation de- 


termin'd to a Name or articulate Sound, which is to be ſteddily the Sign of ZE 


that very [ame Object of the Mind, or determinate Idea. 

To explam this a little more particularly. By determinate, when apply'd 
to a ſimple Idea, I mean that ſample Appearance which the Mind has in its 
view, or perceives in it ſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: By deter- 
mined, den apply'd to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch an one as conſiſts z a 
determinate Number of certain ſimple or leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch 
a Proportion and Situation, as the Mind bas before its view, and ſees in it 
ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man 
gives a Name to it. I ſayſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor per- 
haps any one, who is ſo careful of his Language, as to uſe no Word, till he 
Views in his Mind the preciſe determined Idea, Which he reſolves to male it the 
Sign of. The want of this, is the Cauſe of no ſmall Obſcurity and Confuſion 
in Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 

I know there are not Words enough in any Language, to anſwer all the Va- 
riety of Ideas, that enter into Mens Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this 
hinders not, but that when any one uſes any Term, he may have in his Mind a 
determin'd Idea, which he makes it the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep 
it fieddily annex d, during that pręſent Diſcourſe. Where he does not, or 
cannot do this, he in vain pretenas to clear or diſtinct Ideas: * Tis plain his 
are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected na bing but Obſcurity and 

Confuſion, here ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe 


Determination. | 
Upon this Ground I have thought determin'd Ideas a Way of ſpeaking leſs 
liable to miſiake, than clear and diſtin: And where Men have got ſuch de- 
termin'd Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find 
a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an end. The greateſt part of 
the Queſtions and Controverſies that perplex Mankind, depending onthe doubt- 
ful andguncertain Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermin d Ideas, 
which they are mad: to ſtand for; I have made choice of theſe Terms to ſig- 
niſy, 1. Some immediate Object of the Mind, which it perceives aud has be- 
fore it, diſtinct from the Sound it 2 as a Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, 
thus determin'd, i. e. which the Mind has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees 
there, be determin d without any Change ts that Name, and that Name de- 
termin'd to that preciſe Idea. If Men had ſuch determin'd Ideas in their 
Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their own Enquiries 
and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt part of the Diſputes and Wrang- 
lings they have with others. He | fe. „ 


Xii Ij!be Epiſtle to the Reader. 

: Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe the 
Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chapters wholly new ; the one of the 
Aflociation of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm, Theſe, with ſome other 
larger Additions never before printed, he has engag d to print by themſelves 


after the ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſlay 
bad the ſecond Impreſſion. RE 
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BOOK L 
Of Inuate Notns. 


CHAP. I. 


The Introduction. 
SECT. 
i. An Exquiry into the Underflaud- 
ing, pleaſant and uſeful. 
2. Deſign. | 
3. Method. 
4. Uſeful to know the Bauer of our 
* Conpredanfos. | 


5. Our Capacity proportion d to our 


State and Concerns, to diſcover 
things uſeful ro us. 

6. Knowing the Extent of our Capaci- 
ties, will hinder us from uſeleſs Cu- 
riofity, Scepticiſm, aud Idleneſs. 

7. Occaſion of this Eſſay. 
| $ What Idea ſtands for. 


| C H A P. IL 
No innate 88 Principles. 
SECT. 


Knowleag, ſufficient to prove it uot 
innate. 

2. General Aſſent, the great Argument. 
3. Univerſal Conſent, proves nothing 
innate. 

4. What is, is; and, It is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be; not univerſally afſent- 
ed to, 

. Not on the Mind naturally imprint- 


ed, becauſe not known to Children, 
Ideots, &c. 


6.7. That Men know them when they come 


to the Uſe of Reaſen, anſwer d. 
8. 1f Reaſon diſcover d them, 
would not prove them innate. 


Vol. I. 


that 


1. The Way ſhewn how we come by any 


Ws falſe, that Rida 8 


12. The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, not 


the time we come to kn theſe 
Maxim. 


XIii 


13. By this, they are not diſinguilh'd 


from other knowable Truths. 

14. If coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
were the time of their Diſcovery, it 
would not prove them innate. 


15,16. The Steps by which the Mind attains - 


ſeveral Truths. 
17. Aſeating as Joon as propos d ond 
underſtood, proves them not innate. 
18. If ſuch an Aſſent be a Mark of In- 
nate, then that One and Tuo are equal 
t0-Three; ; that Sweetneſs is not Bit- 


terneſs; and a thouſand the like, 
muſt be innate. 


19. Such leſs general Propoſitions Jeeves | 


| before theſe univerſal Maxims. 
20. One and One equal to Two, &c. not 
1 nor e anſwer” d. 
» Theſe Maxims not being known 


*" till propos d, proves them 


not innate. 
22. Inplicitly known before propofing, 


ſignifies, that the Mind is capable of 


underſtanding then, or elſe ſignifies 
nothi 


23. The Argument of * on firſt 


hearing, is upon a falſe Suppofition 


of no precedent teaching. 


24. Not innate, becauſe not univerſally 


aſſented to. 


25. Theſe Maxims not the firſt known. 


26. And ſo not innate. 
27. Not innare, becauſe they appear le 


where what is innate ſhews it af 


cleareſt. 
28. Recapitulation. 
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CHAP. III. 


=_ | The ConTENT Ss. 
CHAP. 


55 al Principles, Other1Conſiderations about innate Prin- 
0 oples, both ſpeculating and praflica. 


SECT. 


generally receiv'd;, as the fore- 


L mention d ſpeculative Maxims. 
2. Faith and Juſtice not own'd as Prin- 
ciples by all Men. 


3. Obj. Tho' Men deny them in their, 
Practice, yet they admit them in 


their Thoughts, anſwer d. | 
4. Moral Rules need a Proof, ergo, 
not innate. 


5. Inſtance in keeping Compatts. 


6. Virtue generally apprœv d, not be- 


cauſe innate, but becauſe profitable. 


1. No moral Principles ſo clear and ſo SECT. 


1. Principles not innate, unleſs their 


Ideas be innate. 


253. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belonging ts 
Principles, not born with Children 


4,5. Identity, an Idea not innate. 


6. Whole and Part, not innate Ideas. 


7. Idea of Worſhip not innate, 


8-11. Idea f, GO D, not innate. 


1 2. Suitable to GO D's Goodneſs, that 


all Men ſhould have an Idea of him, 
therefore naturally imprinted by bim; 


anſwer d. 


7. Mens Actions convince us, that the 13-16. Ideas of GOD, various in diffe- 


GOD be not in- 

nate, no other can be ſuppos d innate. 
18. Idea of Subſtance, not innate. . 
19. No Prepoſitions can be innate, u .; 


Rule of Virtue is not their internal 
Principle. | 


8. Conſcience no Proof of any inuate 


moral Rule. 


9. Inſtances of Enormities | prafii ſed | 


without Remorſe. 


to. Men have contrary practical Prin- 


| ciples. 
11-13. Hhole Nations reject ſeveral moral 
es, | 


14: Thoſe who maintain innate practical 
Principles, tell us not what they are. 
x5-19- Lord Herbert's innate Principles 
examin d. 5 
20. Obi. Innate Principles may be cor- 
rupted, anſwer d. 
21. Contrary Principles in the World. 
22-26, How Men commonly come by their 
Principles. EL 
27. Principles muſt be examin d. 


rent Men. 
17. F the Idea of 


no Ideas are inuate, 


20. No Ideas are remember d till aſter | 


they have been introduc'd. 
21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little Uſe, or little Certainty. 


22. Difference of Mens Diſcoveries de- 
pends upon the different Application 


of their Faculties. 


23. Men muſt think and know for 


themſelves. 


24. Whence the Opinion of inuate Prin- 


ciples. 


| 25. Concluſion, 


BOOKS IL 
Of Ideas. 


CRAP. L 
Of Ideas in general. 
SECT. | 


1. Idea is the Object of Thinki 
2. All Ideas come from Seyfation or 


Reflection. 
3. The Oljects of Senſati 
of Ideas. | 
4. The Operations of our Minds, the 
other Source of them. 
5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. 
6. Chſervable in Children. 
7. Men are differently furniſh'd with 
- theſe, according to the different Ob- 
jects they converſe with. 


, one Source 


8. Ideas of Refle 


dium later, becauſe 


they need Attention. - 


9. The Soul begins to have Ideas, when 


it begins to perceive. 


10. The Soul thinks not always ; fa 


this wants Proofs. 


11. It is not always conſcious of it. 
12. If a ſleeping Man thinks without 
knowing it, the ſleeping and waking 


Man are two Perſons. 


13. Impoſſible tg convince thoſe that fleep 
without dreaming, that they think. 
14. That Men dream without remem- 


bring it, in vainurg'd. 


15. Upon this Hypotheſis, the Thoughts | 
of a ſleeping Man ought to be moſt 


rational, 


16. Oa 


95 " 
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SECT. 


Have Ideas not deriv'd from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, of which there is 

no Appearance. 

7. FI think when I know it not, 10 

7 y elſe can know it. 


18. How knows any one that the Soul 


always thinks? For if it be not a 

| ſelf-evident Propoſition, it needs Proof. 

19. That a Man ſhould be buſy in think- 

ing, and yet not retain it the next 
moment, very improbable. 

20-24. No Ideas but from Senſation or Re- 

fletion, evident, if we obſerve Chil- | 


dren. 
25. In the Reception of fimple Ideas, the 


Under ſtanding is moſt of all paſſive, 
CHAP. IL 
Of Simple Ideas. 
SEE: 


1. Uncompounded Appearances. | 
2,3- The Mind can neither make nor de- 
fry them. | 


. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 
SEC T | 3 


pe As Colours of Seeing, Sounds of 
Hearing. | 
2. Few ſimple Ideas have Names. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Sulidity. 


1. We receive this Idea from Touch. 
2. Solidity fills Space. 

3. Diſtinct from Space. | 
4. From Hardneſs. | 
5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Refi 

ſtance, and Protruſion. 
6. What it is. 


C H A P. V. Fo 
Of ſe mple Ideas by more than one Senſe. 
CHA P. VI. 


Of ſimple Ideas of Reflection. 
ECT. 
1. Are the Operations of the Mind a- 
bout its other Ideas ? 
2. The Idea of Perception, and Idea of 
2 we have from the Refie- 


The ConTENTS. 
16. On this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 


— 


Ap. vn. 
Of ſimple Ideas, both of Senſation and 
Reflecti 


ction. 
SECT. 
16. Pleaſure and Pain. 
7. Exiſtence and _ 
8. Power. 


9. Succeſſion. 


Io. Simple Aeas, the Materials 7 al 
our Knowledg. 


CHAP. vm. 
Other Conſiderations nano 


Ideas. 


SECT. 4 


9 Fofitiue Ideas from privative Gau- 


7-8. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in 
Bodies. 


9-10. Primary and ſecondary Qualities. 


11,12. How primary Qualities age 
their 1deas. 


13,14. How ſecondary. 


15-236 Ideas of primary Qualities, are Re- | 


Jembl.mces ; of ſecondary, not. 


24, 25. Reaſon of our Miftake in this. 


26. Secondary Qualities twofold ; firſt, 
Immediately perceivable ; feeondh, 


Mediately perceivable. 


„ 


Of Perception. 
. 
1. I is the fir Idea of Re- 

Fele fot fnpe lun of 


ON. 


2-4. Perception is only when the Mind 


receives the Impreſſion. 
5,6. Children, tho they have Ideas in 
the Womb, have none innate. 
7. Which Ideas firſt, are not evident. 
8-10. Ideas of Senſation often chans'd by 
the Judgment. 
1114. Perception puts the difference be- 
tween Animals and inferior Beings. 
15. Pexception, the Inlet of Knowledg. 


CHAP. X. 
e Retention. 
SECT. 4 3 
1. Contemplation. 
2. Memory. 


3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, and 
Pain, fix Ideas. 
. The jade in the Memory. 


6. Conſtaitly repeated Ideas can ſcarce 
be loft. 


7. In 


XV 


The 


XVI 
ac live. | 
8. Two Deſects in the Memory, Obli- 


vien and Showneſs. 
10. Brutes have Memory. 


N CHA P. XI. 
0 Of Diſcerning, &c: 


SECT. 
i. No Knowledg withont it. 


2, The difference of Wit and N 


3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
4. Comparing. 
5. Brutes compare but imperfe(ly. 
6. Compounding... 
7. Brutes compound but little. 
8. Naming. 
9. Abſtrattion. 
10,11. Brutes abſtract not. 
12,13. Ideots and Mad-men. 
14. Method. 
15. Theſe are the Ber of Human 
Knowleag. 
16. Appeal to Experience. | 
17. Dark Room. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Complex Ideas. 
. SECT. 


1. Made by the Mind out of fimple ones. 


2. Made voluntarily. 

3. Are either Modes, 
Relations. 

4. Modes. 

5. Simple and mixed Modes. 

6. Subſtances fingle or collective. 
Relation. | 

8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two 


Sources. | 
CHAP. XIIL 


Of Space, and its ſample Moder. 
SECT. 
I. Simple Modes, 
2. Iden of Space. 
3. Space and Extenfion. 
4. Immenfitys 
5,6. Figure. 
7-10. Place. 
11814. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. 
15-17. Subſtance which we know not, no 
Proof againſt Space without Body. 


18,19. Subſtance and Accidents of little 


uſe in Philoſophy. 

20.4 Vacuum Hond the utmoſt Bounds 
of Body. 

21. The Pricey of Annihilation, proves 
a Vacuum, * 


Go NOTEN T 8. 


7. In rememle. ing, the Mind is often 


Subſtances, or 


22. Motion troves a Vacuum. 

. The Ideas of Space and Body diſtinct. 

er Extenſion being inſeparable from 
Body, proves it not the ſame. 


26. Ideas of Space aud Solidity diſtin. 


27. Men differ little in clear ſimple Ideas. 
CH Ap. XIV. 


Of Duration. 
SECT. | | | 
1. Duration is fleeting Extenſion. 
2-: 4. Its Idea from Reflection on the Train 
of our Ideas. 
5. The Idea of Duration, applicable to 
things whilſt we ſleep. 
6-8. The Idea of Succeſſi jon, not from 


Motion. 
9-11. The Train of Ideas has a certain 
Degree of Quickneſs. 
12. This Train, the Meaſure of other 
Succeſſions. 


13-15. The Mind cannot fix long on one 
invariable Idea. 
16. Ideas, houever made, include no 
Sen ſe of Motion. 
17. Time is Duration ſet out by Meaſures. 
18. 4 good Meaſure of Time muſt di- 
vide its whole Duration into equal 
Periods. 
1 9. The Revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon, the propereſt Meaſures of Time. 
20. But not by their Motion, but perio- 
dical Appearances. 
21. No two parts of Duration can be 
certainly known to be equal. 
22, Time not the Meaſure of Motion. 
23. Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not ne- 
ceſſary Meaſures of Duration. 


24. The Meaſure of Time two ways ap. 


plyd. 

25 27. Our Meaſure of Time nab to 
Duration before Time. 

28-31, Eternity. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Diration and Expanſion conſider d 
| : together. 
SECT. 


1. Both capable of greater aha leſs. 
2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 
3. Nor Duration by Motion. 
4+ Why Men more tafily admit infinite 
Duration, than infinite Expan ſion. 
5- Time to Duration, is as Place to 
Expaſiſion. | 
6. Time and Place are taken for fo 


much of either, as are ſet out by the 


Exiſtence and Moticn of Bodies. 


7. Some- 


. | * * , ” 
de . . — : 1 
e . " 

me x ; 0 
Wes : 


1 7. Sometimes jor h much of either as 
we defign by Meaſures taken from 
the Bulk or Motion of Bodies. 
8. They belong to all Beings. 

9. All the Parts of Extenſion, are Ex- 
tenſion; and all the Parts of Dura- 

tion, are Duration, 
10. Their Parts inſeparable. 
11. Duration is as 4 Line, Expanſion 


SECT. 


verſal Idea. 
2. Its Modes made by Addition. 
3. Each Mode diſtinct. 
4M 4. Therefore Demonſtrations in is) 
_ bers, the moſt preciſe. 
5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7. Why Children number not earlier. 
8. Number LP all Meaſurables. 


N 
+458 
Em 


Of Infinity. 
SECT. 


1. Infinity in its original 1 at- 
tributed to Space, Duration, and 
Number. 

. How we come by the Idea of Infinity. 
Our Idea of Space boundleſs, 

5 And ſo of Duration. 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable of 
Infinity. 

7. Difference berwien Ef of Face, 
and Space infinite. 

8. We have no Idea of infinite Space. 

9. Number affords us the cleareſt Idea 
of Infinity. 
10,11. Our different Conception of the In- 
finity of Number, . and 
Expanſion. 
12. Infinite Diviſibility. 
_ +0 poſitive Idea of Infinite. 
15, 16, T What is poſitive, what negative 
19. in our Idea of Infinite. 

20. Some think they have a pofitive Idea 

of Eternity, and not Space. 

21. Suppos d poſitive Ideas of Infinity, 

Cauſe of Miſtakes. 
22. All theſe Ideas from pan and 
Reftettion. | 


Vol. I. 


as a Solid. 
C-- 12. Duration has never two Parts to- 
4 gether, Expanſion all together. 
. | C H A PAVEL 
of Number. 


1. Number, the ſimpleſt and 1 75 uni- 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of other ſimple Modes. 
SECT. 


1,2. Modes of Motion. 
3+ Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Taſtes, 
7: Modes of Colours. 
8. Why ſome Modes have, and we 
have not Names. a 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Modes of Thinking. 
SECT. 
1, 2. Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 
plation, &c. 
3. The various Attention of the Mind 
in Thinking. 
4. Hence probable that Thinking is as 
Action, not Eſſence of the Soul. 


CHAP. XX: 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
SECT. 
1. Pleaſure and Pain fimple Ideas. 
2. Good and Evil what. 
3. Our Paſſions mou d by Good and Evil. 

4. Love. 

5 * Hatred. 
6. Defire. 
7. J9- 

8. Sorrow.” 
9. Hope. 

Io. Fear. 

Ii. Deſpair. 

I2. Anger. 

125 Envy. 

4. What Paſſions all Men have. 
I + Pleaſure and Pain what. 

17. Shame. 

18. The Inftances to ſhew how our Idea: 
of the Paſſion are got ſrom Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. 
CHAP. XXI.. 

SECT. 3 
1. This Idea ho got. 
2» Power active and paſſeue. 
3. Power includes Relatives. 
4. The cleareſt Idea of actiue Power, 
had from Spirit. 
5. Vi ee andin deep Powers. 
6. Faculties. - 4 
7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity: 
8. Liberty what. 


9. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Wil. 


Io. Belongs not to Volition. 
ce | | 11. 7 0* 
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The CONTENTS. 


11. laber) 02p05'd *t0 involuntary, 
not to neceſſary. 

12. Liberty what. 

13. Neceſſity what. 


14-20. Liberty belongs uct to the Mill. 


21. But to the Agent or Man. 


2 2-24+ In reſpett of Willing, a Man is not 


Fee. 


25,26, 7 The Will determin'd by _ 


27. thing without it. 
28. Volition what. 
29. I bat determines the Mill. : 
30. Will and Defire muſt not be con- 
founded. 
31. Uneafineſs de: ermines the Will. 
32. Defire is Uneaſineſs. 
| The Uneafineſs of Deſire determines 
the Will 
34. This the Spring of Afion. 
35. The greateſt poſitive Good deter- 
mines not the Will, but Uneafineſs. 
36. Becauſe the Removal of Uneafineſs 
is the firſt ſtep to Happineſs. 
37. Becauſe Uneaſineſs alone is preſent. 
38. Becauſe all who allowthe Joys of Hea- 
ven poſſible, purſue them not. But a 
great Uneafineſs is never neglected. 
39. Defire accompanies all Uneafineſs. 
40. The moſt preſſing Uneafineſs natu- 
rally determines the will. 
41. All defire Happineſs. 
42. Happineſs what. 
43. What Good is deſir d, what not. 
44. Why the greateſt Good i is not always 
deſir d. 
45. Why not being defir” d, it moves not 
the Will. 
46. Due Conſideration raiſes Deſire 
47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſecu- 
tion of any Deſire, re makes {way for 
| Conſideration. 
48. To be determin d by our own Judg- 
ment, is no Reſtraint to Liberty. 
49. The freeſt Agents are ſo determin d. 
50. A conſtant Determination to a Pur- 
ſuit of Happineſs, no Abridgment of 
Liberty. 
51. The Nieſſi 4 of purſuing true Hap- 
pineſs, the Foundation of all Liberty. 
52. The Reaſon of it. 
53. Government of our Paſſions, the 
right Improvement of Liberty. 


54,55. How Men come to purſue different 


Cour ſes. 
56. How Men come to chuſe ill 
57. Firſt, From bodily Pains. Second- 


ly, From wrong Defires ariſing from | 


wrong Judgment. 


58,59. Our Judgment of preſent Wo or or - 


Evil, always right. 


60. From a wrong Judgment of what 


makes a neceſſary part of their Hap- 
pineſs. 
61,62. Amore particular Account of wo 
Judgments. 
63. In comparing preſent and future. 
64,65. Cauſes of this. 
66. In conſidering Conſequences of A- 
ctions. 
67. Cauſes of this. | 
68. Wrong Fudgement of * 7s neceſ= 
ſary to our Happineſs. 
69. We can change the Agreeableneſs or 
Diſagreeableneſs in things. 
70, 1, Preference of Vice to Virtue, a 
72,73. manifeſt wroug Judgment, 


CHAP, XXL 
Of mixed Modes. 
SECT. 


I. Mixed Modes, what. 

2. Made by the Mind. 

3. Semetimes got by the Explication of 
their Nimes. 


4+ The Name ties the Parts of the mixed 


Modes into one Idea. 


5. The Cauſe of making mixed Modes. 
6. Why Words in one Language have 


none anſwering in another. 
7. And Languages change. 
8. Mixed Modes, where they exit. 
9. How we get the Ideas of mix d 
Modes. : | 
10, Motion, Thinking, and Power, have 
been moſt modify d. | 
11. Several Words ſeeming. to ſignify 
Action, fignify but the Effect. 
12. Mix d Modes, made alſo of other 
Ideas. ; 


CHAP. XXIII 


Of the complex Ideas of e 
SECT. 
1. Ideas of Subſtances how made. 
2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 
3--6. Of the ſorts of Subſtances. 
4. No clear Ideas of Subſtance in ge- 
neral. 
5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Body. 
7. Powers @ great part of our com- 
plex Ideas N Subſtances. 
8. And why. 
9. Three* ſorts of Ideas make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances. 


10, 11. The now ſecondary Qualities of Bo- 


dies would diſappear, if we could 


diſcover the primary ones of their mi- 


nute Parts, 
12, Our Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited 
to our State. 
13. Conjecture about Spirits. 
14. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
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15. Idea of Spiritual Subſtancer, as 
clear as of bodily Subſtances. 
16. No Idea of ab(tratt Subſtance. 
17. The Coheſi don of ſolid Parts, and 
Impulſe, the primary Ideas of Bod). 
18. Thinking aud Motivity, the pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 
19-21. Spirits capable of Mition. 
22. Idea of Soul and Body compar d. 
23-27. Cohefion of ſolid Parts in Bidy, as 
hard to be conceiv'd, as Thinking in 
a Soul. 
28, 29. Communication of Motion b Im- 
F pulſe,or b Thought, equally intelligible. 
= 30. Ideas of Body and Spirit compar'd. 


A 31. The Notion of Spirit involves 66% 
3 more difficulty in it than that of Body. 


32, We know nothing es our fimple 
| Ideas. 
33-35. Idea of God. 
; 36. No Ideas in our complex one e of H- 
H | rits, but thoſe got 285 Senſation or 
1 | Reflection. 


I | 37. Recapitulation. 
Y CH A P. XXIV. 
= Of collective Ideas of Subſtances. 
SECT. 
1. One Idea. 


2. Made by the Power of compoſing in 


the Mind. 
3-All artificial things are colleBlive Ideas: 


CHA P. XXV. 
Of Relation. 
SECT. 


1. Relation, what. 
2. Relations without correlative Terms, 
not eafily perceid d. 
3» Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms con- 
tain Relations. 
4. Relation different from the thing, 
related. 
5. Change of Relation may be without 
any Change in the Subject. 
6. Relation only betwixt two things. 
7 All things capable of Relation. 
. The Ideas of Relation clearer often 
than of the Subjects related. | 
9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 
Ideas. 
10. Terms leading the Mind beyond the 
Subject denominated, are relative. 
II. Concluſion. 


CHAP. XXYL 
Of Cauſe, of Effett,and other 1 


SECT 
1. Mpence their Teas got. 
2: Creation, Generation, making Al- 
teration. 
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354. Relations of Time. | 
5. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 
6. Abſolute Terms often ſtand for Rela- 


tious. 
C HA p. XXVII. 


Of Identity and Diver ity. 
SECT*: 
I. Wherein Identity conſiſts. 
2. Identity of Subſtances, Tdentity of 
Modes. 
Principium Individuationis. 
Identity of Vegetables. 
Identity of Animals. 
. Identity of Man. 
. [dentity ſuited to the Idea. 
. Same Man. 
Perſonal Identity. 
. Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal Idantity. 
. Perſonal Identit y in change of Sub- 
ſtances. 
12. Whether in the Change of thinking 
Subſtances. 
16. Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Perſon. - 
17. Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 
18. Object of Reward and Puniſhment. 
21. Difference between Identity of Man 
, and Perſon. 
23. Conſciouſneſs abt —_ Self. 
26.- Perſon a forenſick Term, 
28. The difficulty from ill Uſe of Names. 
29, Continu'd Exiſtence makes * 


CH AP. XXVIIL 
Of other Relations, 


-m O © OO 


— 


SECT. 
I. Propor tional. 
2. Natural. 
2 Inſtituted. 
4. Moral. 
5. Moral Good and Evil. 
6. Moral Rules. 
7. Laws. ©: 
8. Divine Law, the Meaſure ifs Sin 
and Duty. 
9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes 
and Innocence. | 
10,11. Philoſophical Lau, the Meaſure of 
Virtue and Vice, 
12. Its Inforcements , Commendation, . 
and Diſcredit. 
13- Theſe three Laws, the Rules of mo- 
ral Good aud Evil. .. 
14,15. Morality is the Relation of Action: 
to the Rules. 
16. The Denominations of Action: often 
miſlead us. 
17. Relations innumerable. 
18. All Relations terminate in femple 
_ Jaeas. 


19. We 


X1& 


RX 

19, We have ordinar ily as clear (er 
clearer) Notion of the Relation, as 

* of its Foundation. | 

20. The Notion of the Relation is the 


_ ſame, whether 'the Rule any Action 
is compar'd to, be true or falſe. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of Clear and Diſtinet, Obſcure and 
_ Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT. 


I, Ideas, ſome clear and fa diſtinci, 
others obſcure and confuſed. 

2. Clear and obſcure,explain'd by Sight. 

3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. 

4. Diſtinct and confuſed, what. 

5. Objection. 

6. Confuſion of Ideas, is in reference 
to their Names. 

7. Defaults which make Confufion, 
Firſt, cynplex Ideas made up of too 
few finple ones. 

8. Secondly, Or its fimple ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 

9. Thirdly, Or are mutable or undeter- 
min d. 

Conſuſion without reference to 
3 hardly conceivable. 
11. Confufion concerns always two Ideas. 
12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 
13. Complex Ideas may be diftint in 
done part, and confuſed in another. 
14. This, if not heeded, cauſes Conſu- 
fion in our Arguings. 
15. Inſtances in Eternity. 
16,179, ——Diviſibility of Matter. 


CHAP. XXX. 


\ Of Real and Fantaſiical Ideas. 


SECT. 
- 1, Real Ideas are conformable to their 
Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all real. 
3. Complex Ideas are nr, Com- 
binations. 
4. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 


1 are real. 


5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, uhen the) 


agree with the Exiſtence of things. 
CH A P. XXI 


1 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


SECT. * 
1. Adequate Ideas are ſuch as perfefily 
repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate, 
3. Modes are all adequate. 
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14-16, Fir 


4,5- Modes in reſerence to Gln Names, 
may be inadequate. 

C,7. Ideas of Subſtances, as refer'd to 
real Eſſences, not adequate. 

8-11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Collections of 

their Qualities, are all inadequate. 

12. Simple Ideas ture, and adequate, 

13. Ideas of Subſtances are £Klvr&e, in- 
adequate. 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are Ar- 
chetypes, and cannot but be adequate. 


GHAP, XXXII 


Of true and falſe Ideas. 
SECT: 


to Propoſitions, 

2. Metaphiſical Truth contains a tacit 
Propofition. 

3. No Idea as an Appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

4. Ideas refer d io any thing, may be 
true or falſe. 

5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſed real Efſences, are what 
Men uſually refer their Ideas to. 

6-8. The Cauſe of ſuch References. 

9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 
rence o others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 

10. Ideas of mix d Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this ſenſe. 
11. Or at leaſt to be thought falſe. 
12. And why. 
13. As refer d to real Exiſtences, none 
| of our Ideas can be falſe, but thoſe 
of Subſtances. 
, Simple Ideas in this ſenſe not 
falſe, and why, | 
15. Tho' one Man's Idea of Blue ſhould 
be different from another g. 
17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. 
18. 8 Ideas of Subſtances, when 
alſe 
19. Truth or Falſbood always ſuppoſes 
Affirmation or Negation. 
20. Ideas in themſelves never true nor falſe. 
21. But are falſe, Firſt, when judg'd 
agreeable to another Man's Idea with- 
out being ſo. 
22. Secondly, Jhen judg d to agree to 
real Exiſtence, when they do not. 


23. Thirdly, When judg'd adequate, 


without being ſo. | 
24. Fourthly, When judg'd to repreſent. 
the real Eſſence. 
26, Ideas when, falſe. 
25. More Owe to be call F right or 
wrong. 
27. Concluſion. 


CHAP, 


1. Truth and Falſhood properly belongs 
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SECT. 
| 1. Words are ſenſible Signs — 


The C, 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 
SECT. 


1. Something unreaſonable in moſt Men. 


2. Not wholly from Self love. 
3. Nor from Education. 
4. A Degree of Madneſs. 
| 5. From a wrong Connection * Ideas. 


6. This — * 5 
7.8. Some Antipathies an Effect of it. 
9. A great Cauſe of Errors 
Io-12. Inſtances. | 
13. Why Time cures ſome Diſorders in 
the Mind, which Reaſon cannot. 
14-16. Farther Inſtances of the Effect, 
: the Aſſociation of Ideas. * od 8 
7. Its Influence on intellectual Habits. 
10 Obſervable in different Sets. 


— 


BOOK Hr. 
Of Wards. 


CH A Row * | 


of Words, or Language in general. 


SES: 


Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. 


2. To make them Signs of Ideas. 


3,4. To make general Signs. 


5. Words ultimately deriv'd from ſuch 


as fignijy ſenſible Ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. 
CHA P. . 


Of FE Signification of Words, 


for Communication. 


2, 3. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 
Ideas who uſes them. 


4 Words often ſecretly reſer d, Fiſt, 5 


to the Ideas in other Mens Minds. 
5. Secondly, To the Reality of things. 
6. Words 6y Uſe readily excite Ideas. 
7. Words often uſed without Significa- 


tion. 


8. Their Signification per febily arbi- 
tr 1 


C HAP. IL 
Of general Terms. 


_ SECT. 


1. The greateſt part of Words general. 
2. For every particular thing to have a 
\ Name, is impoſſible. 
3,4: And uſeleſs. | | 
5. What things have proper Names. 
6, 8. How. general Words are made. 
9. General Natures are nothing but 
 abſtraft Ideas. 
io. Hhy the Genus is ordinarily pads 
uſe of in Definitions. 
General and Univerſal are Crea- 
Vol 6 


tures of the Underſtandin | 
12. Abſtrati Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 
13. They are the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, but have their Foun- 
dation in the Similitude of things. 
14. Each diſtinci alſtratt Idea, is a di- 
ſtint Eſſence. 
15. Real and nominal Effence. 
16. | Conſtant Connection between the 
Name and nominal Efſexce. - 


| 1 7 Suppofition, that Species are diſti 


guiſh'd by their real Efſences, u uſeleſs | 
18. Real and nominal Eſſence, the ſame 8 
in fimple Leas and Modes, different 
in Subſtances: | 
19. 3 ingenerable ed incorrup- 
a tible Ware 
20. Recapitulation. 


CHAP. . | 
Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 


SECT. 3 
1. Names of fimple teas Modes, and 
Saubſtantces, have each Jomething pe- 
culiar. © 
2. Pirft, Names of fimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exiſtence. 
3. Secondly, Names of fimple Ideas 
and Modes, fignify always both real 


and nominal Eſſence... 
4 2 Names of fimple Ideas un- 


; 4 all were definable, "would be 4 
- Proceſs in infinitum. 

6. What a Definition is. 

ps Simple Ideas, why undefinable. 

8, 9. Inſtances, Motion. 


40 
11. jane Ideas why definable, far- 
ther explain l. 
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10,1 1. In mixed Modes, 


The CONTENTS. 


1 2513. The contrary ſhew'd in complex . 
deas, by Inſtances of a $ tatue and 
Rainbow. 

14. The Names of complex Ideas, when 
to be made intelligible by Words. 

15. Fourthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful. 


16. Fifthly, Simple Ideas have few P 


Alſcents in linea prædicamentali. 
17. Sixthly, Names of fimple Ideas 
tand for Ideas not at all arbitrary. 


CHAP. V; 


Of the _ of mixed Modes and 


Relations. 
SECT. 
1. They ſtand for ab tract Ideas, as 


other general Names. 


2. Firſt, the Ideas they ſtand he are 


made by the Underſtanding. 

3. Secondly, Made arbitraril ly, and 
without Patterns. 

4. How this is done. 


5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the Idea 


is often before the Exiſtence. | 
6. Inſtances, Murder, Inceſt, Stabbing. 


7. Bur ſtill ſubſer vient io the End of 


Language. 
8. Mbereof the intranſiatable Words of 
divers Languages are a Proof. 


| i 9. This ſhews Species Tip be made for 


Communication. 

tis the Name 
that ties the Combination together, 
and makes it a Species. 


12. For the Originals of mix'd Modes, 


we look no farther: than, the Mind, 
which alſo (hews them to be the Fol- 


manſſip of the Underſtanding. 


13. Their being made by the Underſtand- 


ing without Patterns, ſhews the rea- 
fon why they are ſo compounded. 
14. Names of mix d Modes ſtand al- 
ways for their real Eſſences. 
15. Why: their Names are uſually got 


before their Ideas. 
16. Reaſon of my 1 ho 0 on this 
18 e, | 
nA VI. 


of the Names of Subſtances: 
R 
1. The conimon Names of Subſtances 
| ſtand for ſorts. 
2. The Eſſence of each or, 7s the ab- 
ſtract Idea. 


3. The nominal aud real 22 diffe- 


rent. | 
4-6 Nothing eſential to Individuals. 


7,8. The nominal Eſſence bound, the Spe- 
cies. 

9.* Not the real Efeence which we know 
not. 

Not ſubſtantial Forms which ue 
joe es leſs. 

Il. That the nominal e is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, Jar- 
ther evident from Spirits. 

12. Whereof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species. 

13. The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Species, prov'd from Water and Ice. 

14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain Num- 
ber of real Eſſences. 

19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtatxes, 
not perfect Collections of Properties. 
21. But ſuch a Collection as our Name 

ſtands for. 

22. Our abſtract Ideas are to us the 


Meaſures of Species: Juſtances in 
that of Man. 

23. Species not diſtinguiſh d by Genera- 
tion. ; 


24. Not by ſubſtantial Forms. 
25. Ke Jpecifick Eſſences are made by 
Mind. 
26. Therefore very various and uncertain. 
27 But not fo arbitrarily as mix 4 
, Modes: * * * 
28. Tho very imperfect. 
29. Which yet ſerves for common Con- 
Ver ſe. 
30. But. makes ſeveral Eſſences Ai 
yd by the ſame Name. 
31. The more. general our Ideas are, the 
more incompleat and partial they are. 
32. This all accommodated zo the End of 
Speech. 
33. Jaſtance in Caſſuaries. 
34. Men make the Nin ; inſtance, 
Sold. | 
35. Y Nature make the l 
36. And continues it in the Races of 
things. | 
37. Each al ſtract Idea is an Eſſence. 
38. Genera and Species, in order to 
naming ; inſtance, Watch. 
39. Secies of artificial things, leſs con- 
fuſed than natural. 
40. Artificial things of diſtinct Species. 
41. Subſtances alone have proper Names. 
42. Difficulty to treat of Words with 
Words. 
43,44. Inſtance of mix'd Mades i in Kineah 
and Niouph. 
45746. Inſtance of Subſtances in Zahab. 
47. Their Ideas perfect, and therefore 
various. | 


* Therefore to fix their Seien a rral 
Elence is N 1 
49. Which 


2 


The CoxnTENTS. 


49. Which Suppoſion is of no uſe. 
50. Concluſion. 


Of Particles. 
SECT- 
1. Particles connect Parts, or whole 
| Sentences together. 
2. In them conſiſts the Art of EY” 
ſpeaking. 
3,4. They ſew what Relation the Mind 
gives to its own Thoughts. 


5. Luſtance in But. 
6. This matter but lightly touch 4 here. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Abſtract and Concrete Terms. 
SECT. 
1. Abſtraft Terms not predicable one of 
another, and why. 
2. They ſhew the difference of our Ideas. 


CAP 


Of the Imperfection of Wards. 
SECT 
I. Nord. are uſed 1 recording and 
communicating our Thoughts. 

2. Any Words will ſerve for recording. 
Communication by Words, Civil or 
| Philoſophical. 

. The Imperfefion of Wards, is the 
| Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. 
5. Cauſes of their Imperfettion. TT” 

6. The Names of mix d Modes doubt- 
= Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſo complex. 

7. Secondly, Becauſe they have 10 
Standards. 
8. Propriety not a foſfcient Remedy. _ 
9. The way of learning theſe Names 
contributes alſo to their Doubtfulneſs. 
10. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in an- 
tient Authors. 
12. Names of Subſtances refer d, Firſt, 
to real Eſſences that cannot be known. 
13,14. Secondly, To co-exiſting Qualities, 
which are known but 1mper fettly. 


15. With this Imperfection they may 


ſer ve for Civil, but not well For Phi- 
loſophical Uſe. | 
I = Inſtance, Liquor of _C | 


. Gold. | 
x 18 he Names of ſample Ideas the leaſt 


doubtful. 
19. And next to them fi imple Modes. 
20. The moſt doubtful, are the Names 


of very compounded mixed Modes 
and Subſtances, 


5 


21. My this Inperfection charg d upon 
Words. 

22,23. This ſhould teach us Moderation in 

impoſing our oum Senſe of old Authors. 


CH A P. X. 
0 the Abuſe of Words. 
JECT Is * tel of Words. 


2, 3- Fiſt, Words without any, or with- 
out clear Ideas. 


4. Occafion'd by learning Names be- 


fore the Ideas they belong to. | 
5. — Unſteddy Application of 


6. T, hirdly, Aﬀefted Obſearity by wrong 
Application. 


7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 
8, Calling it Subtilty. 


9. This Learning very little benefits 
Society. 


10. But deſtroys the Inſtruments of 
 Knowledg and Communication. 


11. As uſeful as to confound the Sound 
of the Letters. 


12. This Art has perplex'd Religion 
and Juſtice. 


13. And ought not to paſs for Learning. 


14. Fourthly, Taking them for ct 
15. Iuſtance in Matter. 
16. This makes Evrors laſting. | 
17. Fifthly, Setting them for what 5 
cannot ſignify. 


18. V. g. putting them for the real Eſ- 
ſences of Subſtances. © 


19. Hence we think every Change of our 


Idea in Subſtances, not to change the 
| Species. 


„„ S 
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20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe, a Suppo- 


fition of Nature's working always 
4 | 
his Abuſe contains two . up- 
poſitions. 

22. Sieh A Suppofition, that Words 
have a certain ard, evident Signi fi- 
cation 

23. The Ends of Langhage Hrſt, To 
convey our Ideas. 

24. Secondly, Jo do it with Aula. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith" 10 convey the 
Knowledg of things. 

26-31. How Mens words fail in all theſe. 

32. How in Subſtances, . © 

33. Hou in Modes and Relations: 
34. Seventhly, Figurative Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Language. 
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XXIV. 


The ConTt NTS. 


CHAP. XI. 


J. 


Of the Remedies of the fore 1k ** Im- 
10 
SEC T. 


perfection and Ab 


1. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eaſy. 


. But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words, the ne of 
great Errors. 
5. Obſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 


7. Inſtance, Bat and Bird. 


8. Firſt, Remedy, to uſe no Nord with- 


out an Idea. 


9. Secondly, To have diſtinti Ideas an- 


nex d to them in Modes. 


20. Aud diftinft and conformable i in 


Subſtances. 

11. Thirdly, Propriety. 

12. Fourthly, To make known their 
Meaning. 


14. Firſt, In fimple Ideas } y ſynonymous 


erms or Shewing. 


15. 2 „ in mix d Modes by Defini- 


16. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 
17. Definitions can make moral Diſ- 


courſes clear. 


18, And is the only way. 
19. Thirdly, In Subſtances, by ſhewilg 


and defining. 


20,2 1. Ideas of the leading Qualities of © 


Subſtances, are beſt got by ſhewing. 
22, The Ideas of their Powers beſt by 
Definition, 
23, A Reflection en 5 e of 
Spirits. 


24. Ideas alſo of Subſtances muſt dle 


conformable to things. 
25. Not eaſy to be made ſo. 


26. Fijthly, By Conſtancy in their * 


ni fication. 


27. When the Variation is to be ex- 


1. Intuitive. 64 
4 Demonſtratile. 
3. Depends on Proof. 
4. But not ſo eaſy. 


5. Not without precedent Doute. 
6. Not ſo clear, 


7. Each Step muſt have intaitive Evi- 


dence, 


8. Hence the Miſtake ex precognitis 
& præconceſſis. 


13. And that three ways. 95 4. 
Of K wowledg and — 
Cc HA P. L 9. Henle not limited to Auur- 
Of Knowleds im general. 10-13. Why it has been ſo thought. | 
SECT *** 14. F Kuowledg of particular 
* 5 a. + | xiſtence. 
" —_— — converſant about our 15. Knowledg not always dear, _ 
2+ Knowledg is the Perception of the che Anne e, | 
Diſagreement | | 
0/006 hav open CHAS 0 
3. This Agreement fourfold. 5 3 py | 
4. Firft, Of Identity or Diverſity. Of the Extent of Human Knowledg. 
5. Secondly, Relation, _ SECT. 
6. Thirdly, Of Co exiſtence. 1. Firſt, No farther than we have Ideas. 
7. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence. 2. Secondly, Nb farther than we can per- 
8. Knowleds actual or habitual. ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement. 
9. Habitusai Knowlelg twofold. 3. Tay | Intuitive Knowledg ex- 
3 hs tends it ſelf not to all the Relations ; 
+ H A P. II. of all our Ideas. | 
—— Fourthly, No demon ative K 
Of r Dexrees 12 our Kue. — leds. R 8 
SEC Pas 


5. Rfubh, Senſitive Knowleds nar- 


rower than either. 
6. Sixthly, our Knowledg therefore 
narrower than our Ideas. 
7 How far our Knowledg reaches. 
8. Firſt, Oar Knowledg of Identity and 
Diverſity, as far as our Ideas. 


9. Secondly, Of Co- "exiſtence a very 


little way. 
10. Becauſe the Connection between moſt 
__ Ideas is untnsun. 


11. Eſpe- 


2 EW 


/ 


I 1. Bhaal of ſecondary Qualities. 
12-14. And farther, becauſe all Connection 
| between any ſecondary and primar 

Qualities is undiſcoverable. +: 
15. Of Repugnancy to co-exiſt larger. 
16. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a very 
| little way. | . 

17. Of Spirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, Of other Relations, it is 
mot eaſy to ſay how far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. 


19. Two Things have made moral Ideas 


thought uncapable of Demonſtration. 
Their Complexedneſs and want of 
ſenſible Repreſentations. 

20. Remedies of thoſe Difficulties. 


21. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence, we 


have an intuitive Knowledg of our 
own, demonſtrative of God's, Jep- 
{ible of ſome few other things. 

22. Our Ignorance great. | 

23. Firſt, One Cauſe of its want of 
Ideas, either ſuch as we have no 
Conception of, or ſuch as particularly 
we have not. | | 

24. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. / 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 

27. Much leſs of Spirits. 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 

Connection between Ideas we have. 

29. Inſtances. — 5 

30. Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas 

31. Extent in reſpect of Univerſality. 


CHAP. VNV. 


Of the Reality of our Knowledg. 
SECT: 


1. Objection, Knowledg placed in Ideas, 
may be all bare Viſion. 


2, 3. Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas agree 


with Things. | . 
4. As, Firſt, All fimple Ideas do. 
55 Secondly, Al complex Ideas excepted. 


6. Hence the Reality of mathematical 


Knowledg. 

7. And of moral. | 

8. Exiſtence not requir d to make it real. 

9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own 
making and naming. / 


10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the Cer- 


tainty of the Knowledg. 


I. Ideas of Subſtances have their Ar- 


chetypes without us. 

I2. So far as they agree with thoſe, ſo 
far our Knowledg concerning them 
is real. 


13. In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we 


muſt confider Ideas, and not confine 
OT OR 


-z 


our Thoughts to Names or Specis/ 
ſuppoſed jet out by Names. | 


14-17. Objection againſt a Changeling be- 


ing ſomething between Man and 
Beaſt, anſwer d. 


18. Recahitulation. 


Of Truth in general. 


SECT. | 5 


1. What Truth is. | 

2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; i. e. Ideas or Words. 

3. Which make mental or verbal Pro- 
Pofitions. | . 


4. Mental Propoſitions are very hard 


to be treated of. 


5. Being nothing but the joining, or ſe- 


parating Ideas without Words. 
6. When mental Propofitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 
7. Objection againſt verbal Truth, that 
it may be thus all chimerical. 
8. Anſwered, real Truth is about Nea: 
agreeing to Things. 
9. Falſhood is the joining of Names 
otherwiſe than their Ideas agree. 
10, General Propofitions to be treated of 
more at large. | 
11. Moral and metaphyfical Truth. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of uni verſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


Certainty. 


SECT. 


1. Treating of Words, neceſſary to 
Knowledg. 


Rood, but in verbal Propofitions. 


3. Certainty two-fold, of Truth, and 


of Knowledg. 
4. No Propofition can be known to be 
true, where the Eſſence of each Spe- 
cies mentioned, is not known. 
5. This more particularly concerns Sub- 
ſtances. 5 


6. The Truth of N 


niverſal Propo- 
fitions concerning Subſtances, is to be 
Ruown, - | 


7. Becauſe Co- exiſtence of Ideas in few 
Caſes to be known. 


8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 


10. As far as any ſuch Co- exi ſtence can 
be known, ſo far univerſal Propo- 
fitions may be certain. But this will 
go but a little way, becauſe, 


11,12, The Qualities which make our com- 


plex Ideas of Subſtances, a. 
moſtly on external, remote, and un- 
perceiv'd Cauſes. 


8 9 13. Judę- 


XN 


2. General Truths hardly to be under- i 
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134 Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not Knowledg. | 
14. What is requiſite jor our Knowleds 
of Subſtances. 
15. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances con- 
tain not their real Conſtitutions, we 
can make but few general certain 
Propoſitions concerning them. 
16. Wherein lies the general Certainty 
Propoſitions. 


CHAP. VI. 
0 Of Maxims. 


SECT: . FE 


Is They are ſelf-evident. 

2. Wherein that Selj-evidence conſiſts. 

31 Self- evidence not peculiar to receiv'd 
Axioms.- 

4. Firſt, As to Identity and Di verſity, 
all Propoſitions are equally ſelf-evi- 
dent. 

5: Secondly, In Co-exiſtence we have 
few ſel evident Propoſitions. 1 

6. Thirdly, In other Relations we may 

Have. 

ST Fourthly, Concerning real Exiſtence, 
we have none. h 
8. Theſe Axioms do not much influence 
dur other Knowledg. 
9, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths the 
BY ſt known, | 
. What Uſe theſe gene ral Maxims 
1 
2. Maxims, if care be not Ye TAE in the 
Uſe of Words, may prove Contra- 
diftions. 

13. Iuſtance in Vacuum. 

14. They prove not the Exiflence of 

things without us. 

15. Their Application Sm about 
complex Ideas. | 
16-18, Inſtance in Man. | 

19. Little Uſe of theſe Maxims in Proofs 
ubbere we have clear and diſtin} Ideas. 

20. Their Uſe dangerous, where our I- 

Aieas are confuſed. N 


80 8 H A P, VII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 
SECT. 
1. Some Propoſitions lring no Jucreaſe 
to our Knowleds. 
2 As, Firſt, Identical Propuiſeions. | 
4. Secondly, When a part of any com- 


plex Idea is predicated of the whole. 


J. As part of the Definition of the de 
* fined, - 
6. Tuſtance, Man and Palfry. 


hn 7. For this teaches but the Synjfcarion 
1 of Nord.. 


8. f But no real Rnouledg. 


9. General Propofitions concerniks Sub - 
ſtances, are often trifling. 
10. And why. 
11. Thirdly, Ufne Words variouſly, is 
trifling with them. | 
12. Marks of verbal Propoſitions. Firſt, 


Predication in abſtract. 
13. Secondly, A part of the Definition 
predicated of any Term. 7 
CHAP. IX. 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT. 
1. General certain Propoſitions concern 
not Exiſtence. 
2. A threefold Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
3. Our K nowledg of our own Exiſtence, 
is intuitive. 
CHAMF.. XxX 
Of the Exiſtence of a GO D. 
oe | 
. We are capable of knowing certain- 
ly, that there is a GO D. 
2. Man knows, that he himſelf is. 
3. He knows alſo, that nothing can 
not produce a Being, therefore ſome- 
« thing Eternal. : 
4. That eternal Being muſt be weſt 
powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. 
6. And therefore G O D. 
7. Our Idea of a moſt perſett Being, 
not the ſole Proof of a GOD. 
8. Sm from Eternity. | 
9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cegitative 
and Tncogitative. 
10. Incogitative Being cannot produce a 
Cogitat ive. 
11,12. Therefore there has been an eternal 
Wiſdom. 
13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material, Firſt, becauſe every 
Particle of Matter is not cogitative. 
15. Secondly, One Particle alone of 
Matter cannot be cgitati ve. 7 
1 6. Thirdly, A Syſtem of incogitative 
Matter cannot be cogitative, 
17. Whether in Motion, or at Reſt. 
18,19. Matter not co-eternal with an eter- 
nal Mind. = 


'CHAP. XI. 3 
Of the Anowleds of the Exiſtence of 
bother Things. 
SECT. 
1. 1s to be had only by Senſation. 
2. Inſtance, Whiteneſs of this Paper. 
3. This, tho' not ſo certain as Demon- 
Ptration, yet may be call d Knowledg, 
and proves the Exiſtence of things 
without us. „ Firſt, 


The ConTErNt® 


| Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have them 
but by the Iulet of the Senſes. 
5. Becauſe an Idea from attual Senſa- 


tion, and another from Memory, are SECT. 


very diſtinct Perceptions. . 
6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 


accompanies actual Senſation, ac- 


companies not the returning of thoſe 


Ideas guithout the external Objetts. 
7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one ano- 


ther's Teſtimony of the Exiſtence of 


outward things. 


en Ab. 


Some other Confiderations concerning 


our Knowleag, 


1. Our Knowledg partly neceſſary, part- 
ly voluntary. . 

2. The Application voluntary; but we 
know as things are, nit as we pleaſe. 


3. Inſtances in Number. 


Of Judgment. 


8. This Certainty is as great as our Con- SECT. 


dition needs. . 
9. But reaches no farther than actual 
Senſation. | 
10. Folly to expect Demonſtration in eve- 
ry thing. | | | 
11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Memory. 
12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not knows 
e. 2. 


13. Particular Propoſitions concerning 


Exiſtence, are knowable. | 
14. And general Propofitions concerning 
abſtraci Ideas. 


C H A P. XI. 


Of the . of our Know- 


o 


SECT. | 


1. -Knowledg is not from Maxims. 
2. The Occafion of that Opinion. 


3. But from the comparing clear and 


| diſtinci Ideas. | 
4. Dangerous to build upon precarious 
Principles. 
5. This no certain way to Truth. 


6. But to compare clear compleat Ideas 


under ſteddy Names. 


7. The true Method of advancing 


Knowledg, is by conſidering our ab- 
ſtract Ideas. | 
- 8. By which, Morality alſo may be 
made clearer. 
9. But Knowledg of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience. 
168. This may procure us Convenience, 
not Science. 
11. We are fitted for moral Knowledg, 
and natural Improvements. - 
12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes and 
wrong Principles. ER ons 
13. Thetrue Uſe of Hypotheſes. 


14. Clear and diſtinct Ideas with ſettled 
Names, and the finding of thoſe 


which ſhew their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, are the ways to enlarge 
our Knowledg. 
15. Mathematicks an Inſtance of it. 


1. Our Knowledg being ſhort, we want 
ſomething elſe. 

2. What Uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eftate. 

3. Judgment ſupplies the want -of 
Knowlede, 

4+ Judgment is the preſuming Things 
to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


CHA P. XV. 
Of Probability. 
SECT. 


1. Probability is the Appearance of A- 
greement upon fallible Proofs. 
2. Jt is to ſupply the want of Knowledg: 
3. Being that which makes us preſume 
Things to be true, before we know 
 themtobe ſo. 8 
4. The Grounds of Probability are two; 
Conformity with our own Experience, 
or the Teſtimony of others Experience, 
5. In this all the Agreements, pro and 
con, ought to be examined, before 
we come to a Judgment. | 


6. They being capable of great Variety. 
C H A P. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


SECT. 


1. Our Aſſent ought to be regulated by 
the Grounds of Probability.  _ 

2. Theſe cannot aludys be all aftualy 
in view, and then we muſt content 
our ſelves with the brance 
that we once ſaw ground for ſuch a 
Degree of Aſſent. | 

3. The ill Conſequence of this, if our 
former Judgment were not rightly 


made. 

4. The right Uſe of it, is mutual Cha- 
rity and Forbearance. . 

5. Probability is either of Matter of 
Fatt or Speculation. | 

6. The concurrent Experience of all o- 
ther Men with our's, produces Aſſu- 
rance approaching to Knowledg. 

7. Unqueſtionable Teſtimony and Ex- 
perience for the moſt part produce Con- 

nce; 8. Fair 


* 
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|, She ConTENTS: 


8. Fair Teſlimony, and the Nature f the 
thing indifferent, produces alſo confident 
Belief. 


9. Experience and Teſtimonies claſhing, infi- 


nitely vary the Degrees of Probability. 
10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the farther re- 
mod d, the leſs their Proof. 
11. Tet Hiſtory is of great uſe. 
12. In thing which Senſe cannot diſcover, Ana- 
leg is the great Rule of Probability. 
13. One Caſe where contrary Experience leſſens 
not the Teſtimony. : f 
14. The bare Teſtimony of Revelation is the 
higheſt Certainty. x 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Reaſon. 


OCT. 


1. Various Significations of the word Rea- 
fon. 
2. herein Reaſoning conſiſts. 


3. Its four parts, . [ 
4. Sylogiſm not the great Inſtrument of 
Reaſon. 


5. Heips little in Demonſtration, leſs in Pro- 


bability. 


6. Serves not to intreaſe cur Knowledge, but 


fence with it. + 


7. Other Helps ſhould he ſougbt. 


8. We reaſon about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of Ideas. 


10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and imperfef 


1deas. 


11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate. J. 


eas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wreng Principles. 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of 1 Terms. 
14. Our higheſt Degree of 


nowledg is intui- 
tive without 3 : 


15. The next is Demonſtration by reaſoning. 
16. To ſupply the Narrowneſs of this, we have 


nothing but Judgment upon probable Rea- 
ſening. | 


17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment. 


18. Conſequences of Words, and Conſequences 


20. Se 


of Ideas. | 


19 · Four ſorts of Arguments: Firſt, Ad Vere- 


cundiam. 
, Ad Ignorantiam. 


21, Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 


22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. | 
23. Above, contrary, and according to Reaſon. 
24+ Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. ? 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their di- 


SECT. 


ſtint Provinces. 


1+ Neceſſary to know their Boundaries. 
2. Fait : and Reaſon, what, as contra- diſtin- 
aid a | | 
5 new ſimple Idea can be convey d by tra- 
ditional Revelation. | 
4. Traditional Revelation may make us know 
Propoſitions knowable alſo by Reaſon, but 
2 2 the ſame Certainty that Reaſon 
th. | 


5+ Revelaticn cannot be admitted againſt the | 


clear Evidence of Reaſons 


\ 


6. Traditional Revelation much leſs, 

7. Things above Reaſon; 

8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if reveaPd, are 
Matter of Faith. | 

9. Revelatior, in Matters where Reaſcn can- 
not judg, er but probably, ought to be 
hearken'd te. 

10. In Matters where Reaſon can affcrd certain 
Knewleds, that ig to be hearken'd to. 

11. If the Boundaries be not ſet between 
Faith and Reaſon, no Enthuſiaſm, or 
Extravagancy in Religion, can be ccutra- 
died. > N 8 


SH 
Of Enthuſiaſm, 
SECS." 8 


I, Love of Truth neceſſary. 

2. AForwardneſs to diftate, whence. 

3. Force of Enthuſiaſm. \N 

4. Reaſcn and Revelation. 

5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
6, 7. e. 


8, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for ſeeing and 


eeling. | 
10. Enthuſiaſm how to be diſcover d. 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence, that the 
NN 1 rom G OD. 
12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion; no Proof that 
Propoſition is from G O D. od Had 
13. Light in the Mind, what. | 
14. Revelation muft be judg*d by Reaſon, 
15. Belief no Proof of Revelation. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 

CE OE 
I. Cauſes of Error, 

2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. 


3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe who want 


them, anſwer d. 
4+ People hinder'd from Inquiry. 
5+ Secondly, Want of Skill to w' them. 
6. Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe them. 
7. Fourthly, Wreng Meaſures of Probability; 


whereof, 
8-10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken for Prin- 
caples, | 


11. Secondly, Receiv'd Hypotheſes. | 
12. Thirdly, Predominant Paſfions- | 
13. The Means of evading Probabilities, 1ſt, 
 Stuppos'd Fallacy. 


14. 2dly, Supposd Arguments for the con- 


trary. 
15. What Probabilities determine the Aſſent. 
16. Where it is in our power to ſuſpend it. 
17. Fourthly, Authority. 
18. Men not in ſo many Errors as is imagin'd. 


CHAP, XXL 


Diviſion of the Sciences. 
SECT. FER 
I. Three ſorts. 
2. Firft, Phyſica. 
4 3» Secondly, Practica. 
4+ Thirdly, uh. 
5. This is the firſt Diviſion of the Objects of 
Knowleds. 
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Human Underſtanding. 


BOOK I. CHAP. IL 
Introduction. - 


IN CE it is the Uzderſtanding that ſets Man above the An inquiry 
&| reſt of ſenſible Beings, and gives him all the Advan- #nto the Un- 
gl tage and Dominion which he has over them; it is cer- ©: ge 
F&9! tainly a Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our La- ace * 
A bour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like the © 
ge} Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee, and perceive all other 
Things, takes no notice of itſelf :' And it requires Art 
and Pains to ſet it a diſtance, and make it its own 
Object. But whatever be the Difficulties that lie in 3 
the way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the DanckKxKx 
to our ſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own Minds, 
all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings, will not only 
be very pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in 
the ſearch of other Things. TY : | 
9. 2. This therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Original, Cer- Deſgn. 
raincy, and Extent of Human Knowledg ; together, with the Grounds and 
Degrees of Belief, Opinion and Aſſent: I ſhall not at preſent” meddle with the 
Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind, or trouble my ſelf to examine, wherein its 
Eflence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bo- 
dies, we come to have any Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Un- 
derſtandings; and whether thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of 
them, depend on Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which however cu- 
rious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the Deſign I 1 
am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe,” to conſider the diſcerning 
Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd about the Objects which they have to 
do with: And I ſhall imagine I have not wholly miſemploy'd my {elf in the 
Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occafion, it in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 
can give any account of the Ways whereby our Underſtandings come to at- 
rain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the 
Certainty of our Knowledg, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions which are to * 
be found amongſt Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradictory; and | 
yet aſſerted ſomewhere or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he 
that ſhall take a view of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Oppoſition, - 
nd at the ſame time conſider the Fondneſs arid Devotion wherewith they are 
embrac'd, the Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintain d; may 
perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no ſuch Thing as Truth at 
Val i. - | | B ! ; all ; 


%. 


1 


2 25 Introduftion. | Book 15 


all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledg 
of It. a 


Aſetbod. $. 3. It is therefore worth while to ſearch out the Bounds between Opinion 


and Knowledg ; and examine by what Meaſures, in things whereof we have 

no certain Knowledg, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, and moderate our Per- 
ſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall purſue this following Method. 4] 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, or whatever 

elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and 1s conſcious to himſelf . 

he has in his Mind; and the Ways whereby the Underſtanding comes to be 

furniſh'd with them. | | | 

- Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Xowledg the Underſtanding hath by 
thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 


Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of Faith or 


Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent which we give to any Propoſition as true, 
ol whole Truth yet we have no certain Knowledg : And here we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of A ent. : : 
ful to kw. F. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can diſcover 
the extent of the Powers thereof; how far they reach, to whar things they are in any de- 
1 ** gree proportionate, and where they fail us; I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to pre- 
vail with the buſy Mind of Man, to. be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to top, when it is at the utmoſt extent of its 
Tether ; and to ſit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon 
Examination, are found to be beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould 
not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of Affectation of an univerſal Knowledg, 
to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, 
to which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we cannot frame in 
our Minds any clear or diſtin& Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too 
ofcen, bappen'd) we have not any Notions at all. If we can find out, how fa 
the Underſtanding can extend its view; how far it has Faculties to attain Cer- 
tainty ; and in what Caſes it can only judg and gueſs, we may learn to content 
| our ſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. + 
Our Capacity H. 5. For tho' the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings comes exceeding ſhort 
ſuited to our of the vaſt extent of Things; yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the 
= and pountiful Author of our Being, for that Portion and Degree of Knowledg he 
enn has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the teſt of the Inhabitants of this our Man- 
fion.. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfy'd with what God hath thought fit for 
them, ſince he has given them (as St. Peter ſays) vdr Tops S x, wotCay, 
whatſoever is neceſſary for the Conveniences of Lite, and Information of Ver- 
tue; and has put within the reach of their Diſcovery, the comfortable Provi- 
fion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their 
Knowledg may come of an univerſal or perfe& Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, 
it yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead 
them to the 7e of their Maker, and the ſight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their Hands 
with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they will not boldly quarrel with 
their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſſings their Hands are fill'd 
with, becauſe they are not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have 
much reaſon to complain of the narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that they are very capable: And 
it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the 
Advantages of our Knowledg, and negle& to improve it to the Ends for which 
it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of the reach of 
it. It will be no Excule to an idle and untoward Servant, who would not at- 
tend his Bulineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. 
The Candle that is ſet- up in us{ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The 
Diſcoveries e can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall then uſe 
our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in that Way and Pro- 
portion that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds they 
are capable of being propos'd to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately 
require Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be 
had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. If. we will dif- 
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| riſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 


Chap. 2. No Innate Principles in the Mind. if 3 


believe every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhall. 
do much-what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and pe- 


A 


$. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall the better know what to un- Kn:wleds ef 
dertake with hopes of Succcis: And when weehave well ſurvey'd the Powers of c. Capacity,a 


our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate-what we may expect from them, we 


Care e 


Scep- 


ticiſm and J- 


ſhall not be inclin'd either to fit ſtill, and not ſer our Thoughts on work at all, ene. 


in deſpair of knowing any thing; or on the other fide, queltion every thing, 


and diſclaim all Knowledg, becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. Tis 
of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the length of his Line, tho he cannot with 
it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well he knows that it is long enough 
to reach the Bottom at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and 
eaution him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs here 


is not to know all Things, but thoſe. which concern our Conduct. If we can find 


out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a Rational Creature, put in that State which Man 


is in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions de- 


pending thereon, we need not to be troubled that ſome other things eſcape our 
Knowledg. b | | 


9. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the Un- 


derſtanding. Fer I thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral En- 


quiries the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was, to take a Survey of our 
_ own Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, and ſee to what things they 


were adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and 


Occaſicn of 
this Efjay. 


in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt 


concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our I houghts into the vaſt Ocean of Being; as 


it all that» boundleſs Extent were the natural and undoubted poſſeſſion of our 
Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its Decifions, or that 


eſcap'd its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending their Enquiries beyond their 


Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths where they 


can find no {ure footing ; tis no wonder that they raiſe Queſtions, and mul- 


tiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are. proper cr | 


to continue and increale their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in perfe 
Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Underſtandings well con- 


which ſets the Bounds between the enlighten'd and dark Parts of Things, be- 


leſs Scruple, acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, and imploy their 
Thoughts and Diſcourſe with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 


FS. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occaſion of this 


Enquiry into Human Underſtanding. But before I proceed-on to what I have 


thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my Reader 


for the frequent uſe of the word Idea, which he will find in the following Trea- 


ſider'd, the Extent of our Knowledg once diſcover'd, and the Horizon found, © 


_ tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps with 


hat Idea 
ſtands for. 


tiſe. It being that Term which, I think, ſerves belt to ſtand for whatſoever is 
the Object ofthe Underſtanding, when a Man thinks, I have us'd it to expreſs _ 
whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Specits, or whatever it is which the Mind 


can be employ'd about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uling it. 


I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas in Mens Minds; 


every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and Mens Words and Actions will ſa- 


tisfy him, that they are in others. „ 
Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, How they come into the Mind. 


C 
No Innate Principles in the Mind. 


F. "5 is an eſtabliſh'd Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in the 

Underſtanding certain Inmate Principles; ſome primary Notions, Koa! 

:wort, Characters, as it were ſtamp'd upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul 

wry = its very firſt Being, and 1 2 into the World with it. It would 
Ol. J. 2 = | FR 


The way ſhown 


how we come 


by any Know- 


ledg, ſufficient 


fo prove it not 


Innate « 


4 Mo Innate Principles in the Mind. Book I. 
be ſufficient to convince unprejudic'd Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppo- 
ſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following Parts of this 
Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the uſe of their Natural Faculties, may attain 

to all the Knowledg they have, without the help of any Innate Impreſſions ; 
and may arrive at Certainty, without avy ſuch Original Notions or Principles. 
For 1 imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it would be impertinent to ſup- 
poſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, 
and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from External Objects: And no leſs 

8 unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths to the Impreſſions of Na- 

ture, and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſclves Faculties, fit 


ro attain as eaſy and certain Knowledg of them, as if they were originally 
imprinted on the Mind. | 


But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 


Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever ſo little out of the 
common Road ; I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons that made me doubt of the Truth 


of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one: which I leave to 


be conſider d by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace Truth 
| wherever they find it. | | 0 | 

General A- F. 2, There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 
ſent the great are certain Principles both Speculative and Practical (tor they ſpeak of both) 
Argument. univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which therefore they argue, muſt needs 


be conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, 
and which they bring into the World with them, as neceſlarily and really as 


E do any ot their inherent Faculties. | 


Univerſal 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal Conſent, has this Misfortune in 


56; it, that if it were true in Matter of Fact, That there were certain Truths, 
ing In- 


abe wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
any other way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement in the 
things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 


* 


What is, is; H. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which is 


and tis im- made uſe of to prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration tha 
Poſſible for k 


Ire ame there are none ſuch z becauſe there are none to which all Mankind give an uni 


thing to be, verſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in thoſe magni- 


and not to be, fy'd Principles of Demonſtration : ¶ hat ſoever is, is; and *tis impoſſible for the 
vt univerſal- ſame thing to be, and not to be; Which of all others, I think, have the moſt allow 'd 
V afſented to. Pitle to Innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally re- 
ceiv'd, that "twill, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to 


queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from 


having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom 


they are not ſo much as known. 
Net on the 


§. 5. For, firſt tis evident, that all Children and Idiots have not the leaſt 
—＋ 3 Apprehenſion or Thought of them; and the want of that is enough to deſtroy 


ed, becauſe that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all In- 


not known to nate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to ſay, that there are 
Children, Idi- 


ots, &c. ing, it it ſignify any thing, being nothing elſe, but the making certain Truths 


to be perceivd. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind's 
perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Idiots 
have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoid- 
ably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which 
ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they 
are not Notions naturally imprinted, how can they be Innate? And if they are 
Notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, 
and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propo- 
ſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was ne- 
ver yet conſcious of. For if any one may; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Pro- 
poſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since if any one can be ſaid to be in 
the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of 
knowing it; and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus 


Truths 


Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not; Imprint- | 


Chap. 2. No Iunate Principles in the Mind. 
Truths may be imprinted onthe Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : 
For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in ignorance of many Truths, which 
his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the 
Capacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
2 Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one of them Innate; 
and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way 
of ſpeaking; which, whilſt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing dif- 
ferent from thoſe who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever de- 
ny'd, that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity, 
they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledg acquird. But then ro what end ſuch Con- 
teſt for certain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be imprinted on the Under- 


- any Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpe& of their Original : 'They 
muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious : In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtin- 
guiſh them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Underſtanding, 
cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtin& ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to 
be in the Underſtanding, as it never perceiv'd, and is yet wholly ignorant of. 
For if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they ſignify - 
to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and not to be under- 
ſtood ; to be in the Mind, and never to be perceiv'd, is all one as to ſay, any 
thing 1s, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two 
Propoſitions, hatſoever is, is; and tis impeſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
zo be, are by Nature imprinted, Children cannot be 1gnorant of them ; In- 
fants, and All that have Souls, muſt neceflarily have them in their Underſtand- 
ings, know the Truth of them, and aflent to it. | 
F. 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwer'd, That all Men know and afſent to 
them, when they come to the op of Reaſon; and this is enough to prove them In- 
nate. I anſwer, | : 
$. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any Signification, go for clear 
Reaſons, to thoſe, who being pre-poſleſs'd, take not the pains to examine even 
what they themſelves ſay, For to apply this Anſwer with any tolerable Senſe 
to our preſent Purpoſe, it mult ſignify one of theſe two things; either, That 


ly makes them known to them. | _— | 
H. 8. If they mean that by the U/e of Reaſon Men may diſcover theſe Princi- 
ples ; and that this is ſufficient to prove chem Innate ; their way of arguing 
will ſtand thus, (vix.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover to 
us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on the 
Mind: fince that univerſal Aſſent, which is made the Mark of them, amounts 
to no more but this; That by the Uſe of Reaſon we are capable to come to a 
certain Knowledg of, and Aſſent to them: and by this means there will be no 


duce from them. All muſt be equally allow'd Innate, they being all Diſcoveries 
made*by the Uſe of Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that way. | 

9. 9, But how can theſe Men think the Uſef Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover 
Principles that are ſuppos'd Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe them) is 
nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths from Principles or 
Propoſitions that are already known? That certainly can never be thought In- 


will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches us, to be Innate. 
We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover 
viſible Objects, as that there ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, 
to make the Underſtanding ſee what is originally engraven in it, and cannot be 


_ diſcover thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
vers to a Man what he knew before; and if Men have thoſe Innate impreſs d 
Truths originally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 
them till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, tis in effect to ſay, that Men know, 
and: know them not at the ſame time. | 5 9. 10. 


as ſoon as Men come to the ule of Reaſon, theſe ſuppos'd native Inſcriptions anf 
come to be known, and obſery'd by them: or elſe, That the Uſe and Exerciſe © 
of Men's Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe Principles, and certain * 


5 


ſtanding without being perceiv'd, I can ſee no difference there can be between 


That Men 
kn w them 
when they 
come to 


uſe ef Reaſon, 
r. 


If Reaſon dif 
cover d them, 
that would not 
prove them 
Innate. 


difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theofems they de- 


"Tis falſe that 
Reaſon diſco- 
vers them. 


nate, which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, we 


in the Underſtanding, before it be perceiv'd by it. So that to make Reaſon 
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G. 10. Twill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, and 
other Truths that are not innate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as propos'd, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more particu- 
larly by and by. - I ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow that theſe 

Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are in this different; That the one 

has need of Reaſon uſing of Proofs, to make them out, and ro gain our Aſ- 

ſent ; but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the lcaſt reaſon- 
ing, embrac d and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to obſerve, that it lays 
open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the 

iſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since it mult be contel(s'd, that in their 
' Diſcovery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And JI think thoſe who 
give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledg of this 

Maxim, That it is impoſſible jor the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction 

of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they 

eem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledg of thoſe Principles to depend 
on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting a- 

bour, and requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any rolerable 

ſenſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Foundation and 
Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it? 

c. 11, Thoſe who will take the pains to reflect with a little attention on the 
Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that this ready Aſſent of the Mind 
to ſome Truths, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Rea- 

ſon; but on a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin& from both of them, as we 
hall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in procuring our 
'  Aﬀent to theſe Maxims, it by ſaying, that Men knowand afſent to them, when they 
dome to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, That the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the 
. Knowleds of thele Maxims, it is utterly falſe ; and were it true, would prove 

| them not to be Innate. Ss | | 2 
The coming to H. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
the Ujeef be meant, that this is the time when, they come to be taken notice of by the 
* = Mind; and that as ſoon as Children come to the Uſe of Reaſon, they come alſo 
a oa pany react] to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims ; this allo is falſe and frivolous. Firſt, It is 
theſe Max- falle : Becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind ſo early as the 
ms. Uſe of Reaſon: And therefore the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is talſly aſ- 
-— ..__--.. fignd, as the Time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of 
| Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time before they have any knowledg 
of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And 

a great part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their 

rational Age, without ever, thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. 

I grant, Men come not to the knowledg of theſe general and more abſtra& 

Truths, which are thought Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; and I 
add, nor then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the Uſe of 

Reaſon, thoſe general abſtra& Ideas are not fram'd in the Mind, about which 

thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are 

indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduc'd, and brought into the Mind 
by the ſame Way, and diſcover d by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propofi- 

tions, which no body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. his I 

hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe.. I allow therefore a Neceſ- 

ſity, that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledg 
of thoſe general Truths; but deny, that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon 
is the time of their Diſcovery. | | | 
By this, they F. 13. In the mean time it is obſervable, that this Saying, that Men know, and 
5 * 7 — aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, amounts, in reality 
ether know- Of Fact, to no more but this, That they are never known, nor taken notice of, 
able Truths. before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſome time after, during 

a Man's Life ; but when, is uncertain : And ſo may all other knowable Truths, 

as well as theſe which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtin&ion from others, 
by this Note of being known when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; nor are 
thereby proy'd to be Innate, but quite the contrary. | | 


a> 


F. 14. 
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§. 14. But, Secondly, Were it true, that the preciſe time of their being coming to 

known, and aſlented to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon; neither 2 Uſe f 
would that prove them Innate. This Way of arguing is ſo frivolous, as the — 
Suppoſition of it ſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will it appear, that their Diſcove- 
any Notion is originally by Nature impritited in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- , it would 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſery'd, and aſſented to, when a Faculty of % prove 
the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Province, begins to exert it ſelf? And N 
therefore, the coming to the Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppos'd the time that | 
theſe Maxims are firſt aſlented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Prootrhat they 

were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate becauſe Men aſſent to them, when they 

come to the Uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, 
that there is no Knowledg of theſe general and ſelt-evidenc Maxims in the 
Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : But I deny that the coming to 
the Uſe of Reaſon is the preciſe time when they are firſt taken notice of; and 

if chat were the preciſe time, I deny that it would prove them Innate. All chat 

can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent to them wheit 

they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no of ge: this, That the making of general 
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: abſtract Ideas, and the underſtanding of gebsral Names, being a Concomitant 
13 of the rational Faculty, and growing- up with it, Children commonly get not 
ö thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till having for 75 
a good while exercis'd their Reaſon about familiar and more particular Ideas, the 
are by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledg d to be 
capable of rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other ſenſe, I deſire it may be 
ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other ſenſe it proves them Innate. _ 
FS. 15. The Senſes at firſt let-in particular eas, and furniſh the yet empty The Seps by 
Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they 2 5 
are lodg'd in the Memory, and Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind 3 | 
procecding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe of general Truths. 
Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be furniſſid with Ideas and Lan- 
guage, the Materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And tile 
Uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Materials that give ic Em- 
ployment increaſe. But tho' the having of general Ideas, and the Uſe of ge- 
neral Words and Reaſon uſually grow together; yet, I fee not, how this any 
way proves them Innate. The Knowledg of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the Mind; but in a way that ſhews them not to be Innate. For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it {till to be about Ideas, not Innate, but Acquir'd : 
it being about thoſe firſt, which ace imprinted by external Things, with which 
Intants have earlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions on their 
Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, That ſome agree, and others 
differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memory ; as ſoon as it is able to 
retain and receive diſtin /deas. But whether it be then, or no, this is certain 
it does ſo long before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that which we 
commonly call the Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 
ſpeak, the difference between the {deas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. That Sweet 
is nor Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar-plumbs are not the ſame thing. | 
S. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till he 
comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and Idea of Equality: 
= and then upon explaining thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents ro, or rather per- 
{ XX - ceives the Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, 
btcecauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he 
f wanted the Uſe of Reaſon ; but the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has 
ſettled in his Mind the clear and diſlin& Ideas that theſe Names ſtand for: N 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame grounds, and | 
by the ſame means, that he knew before, That a Rod and Cherry are not the i 
{ame thing; and upon the ſame grounds alſo, that he may come to know after- 5 
wards, That tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; as ſhall be more | 
: furly ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 
1 general Ideas about which thoſe Maxims are? or to know the — 4 
| | thoſe 
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No Innate Principles in the Mind. Book I. 
thoſe general Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind the 
Ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aſſent to thoſe 
Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ſtand for, being no more Innate than 
thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation Shave ac- 
- Quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to know the 
Truth of theſe Maxims upon the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe Zdeas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or diſagree, accord» 

ing as is expreſs'd in thoſe Propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a Man 
knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seven, by che ſame Selt- 

evidence that he knows One and Two to be equal to Three: Yer a Child knows 

this not ſo ſoon as the other, not for Want of the Uſe of Reafon, but becauſe 

the 1deas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thircy Seven ſtand for, are not ſo 

ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignify d by One, Two, and Three. 

Aſenting, as F. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to the uſe 
Jeonas pipes d of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſuppos'd 
dit . Innate, and other Truths that are afterwards acquir'd and learnt ; Men have en- 
them not In- deavour'd to ſecure ay univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, 
nate. they are generally A ſeined to as ſoon as proposd, and the Terms they are propos d 
N in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear and un- 
derſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove 


| | them Innate. For ſince Men never fail, after they. have once underſtood the 


Words, to acknowledg them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, Thar cer- 

_ tainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodg'd in the Underſtanding; which, with- 

out any teaching, the Mind at the very firſt Propoſal immediately cloſes with, and 

aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. | 

f ſuch an Aſ- H. 18. In anſwer to this, I demand whether ready Aſent given to a Propoſi- 
e 


nt be a Mark tion upon firſt Hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain Mark of an 
of Innate,then 


Euer. Innate Principle ? If it be not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urg'd as a Proof 


Two are equal of them : If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark of Innate, they muſt then allow 


toThree ; that all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſented to as ſoon 
3 is as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plentifully ſtor'd with Innate 
er- 


of.» 2-1, Principles. For upon the ſame Ground ( viz.) of Aſſent at firſt hearing 
ſand the and underſtanding the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for In- 
like, muſt be nate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be Innate: 
Innate. And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three; that Two and Two are equal to 
Four; and a multitude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 

body aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place 

amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, 

and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of them; but even Natural Philoſophy, 
and all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent 

as ſoon as they are underſtood. That tuo Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place, is a 

Truth that no body any more ſticks at, than at this Maxim, That it 16 impoſſible 

for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; That White is not Black; That a Square is 

not a Circle; That Vellowneſs is not Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 

W as many at leaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, every Man in his Wits, 
at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent 
to. If theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and have Aſent at firſt hearing 
and underſtanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow not only 
as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; but as many as Men 
y can make Propoſitions wherein different Aeas are denied one of another. 
every Propoſition, wherein one different dea is denied of another, 
find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 

E is impoſſible fot the ſame to be, and not to be; or that which is the Foundation 
of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of the two, The ſame is nat different : By 
which account they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one ſort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be Innate, unleſs 
the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate ; this will be to ſuppoſe all our Leas of 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, &c. Innate ; than which there cannot be any 
thing more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſſent 
upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a Mark of Self. Evi- 
dence ; but Self evidence depending not on Innate Imoreſſions, but on ſomething 


elſe 


8 Since 
will as certainly 
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elſe (as we ſhall ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body 
was yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. _ : 55 ; 
9. 19. Nor let it be ſaid,:that thoſe more particular ſelf. evident Propoſitions ee. 144 
which are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as that One and Two are equal to Three; aha OE" 
that Green is not Red, &c. are receivd as the Conſequences of thoſe more univer- before theſe _ 
{al Propoſitions, which are look'd on as Innate Principles: ſince any one who” aniverſal 
will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will cer- Maxims. 
tainly find, that theſe and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are certainly known 
and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general ; 
Maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are call d) firſt _ * 
Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent, where with they are received at firſt 
hearing. | N | | | 

g. 1 If it be ſaid that theſe Propoſitions, viz. Two and Two are equal to One and One 
Four ; Red is not Blue, &c. are not general Maxims, nor of any great uſe : I anſwer, 4% f Two, 
That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal Aſſent, upon Hearing and e al, 

nderſtanding. For if that be the certain Mark of Innate, whatever Propoſi - anſwer d. 
tion can be found, that receives general Aſſent as ſoon as heard and undetſtood, ; 


that muſt be admitted for an 1 as well as this Maxim, That 


it is impoſſible for the Jame thing to be, Hal not to be; they being upon this ground 
equal. Andas to the difference of being more general, that makes this Maxim 
more remote from being Innate; thoſe general and abſtra& Ideas being more 
ſtrangers to our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf- evident 
Propoſitions ; and therefore 'tis longer before they are admitted and aſſented ro 
by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnify'd 
Maxims, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is generally conceiv'd, when 


it comes to its due place to be more fully conſider d. 


$. 21. But we, have not yet done with ,Aſſenting to Propofitions at firſt hearing Theſe Max- 
and underſtanding their Terms ; tis fit we firſt take notice, that this, inſtead of 75 net being 
being a Mark that they are Innate, is a proof of the contrary : Since it ſup- _ 
poſes, that ſeveral who underſtand and know other things, are ignorant of theſe ſed, po ied 
Principles till they are propos'd to them; and that one may be unacquainted them not In- 
with theſe Truths till he hears them from others. For if they were Innate, nate. 
what need they be propos'd in order to gaining Aſſent; when by being in the 
Underſtanding, by a natural and original Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) 
they could not but be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print 
them clearer in the Mind than Nature did ? If fo, then the Conſequence 
will be, That a Man knows them better after he has been thus taught them, 
than he did before. Whence it will follow, that theſe Principles may be made 
more evident to us by others teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
fion : which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give bur 
little Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the 
Foundations of all our other Knowledsg, as they are pretended to be. This cannot 
be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf. evident 
Truths, upon their being propos'd : But it is clear, that whoſoever does ſo, 
finds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not 
before, and which from thencejorth he never queſtions ; not becauſe it was In- 
nate, but becauſe the conſideration of the Nature of the things contain'd in 
Thoſe Words, would not -ſufter him to think otherwiſe; how, or whenſoever 
he is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is aſſented to at firſt hear- 
ing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an Innate Principle, every well- 
grounded Obſervation drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be 


Innate. When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light 
at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſitions; 
not Innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance and reflection on par- 
ticular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men have made them, unobſerving 1mplicitly 
Mien, when they are propos'd to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. A 


nown before 


H. 22. If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowledg of theſe 7 


Principles, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they muſt, who gs a 
EN 


will ſay, That they are in the Underſtanding before they are known) it will e of 


be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Under- Handi 
them, or elſe 


ſtanding implicitly ; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capable of under- fn 
Vol. I. i We, Es oak; 8 ding lag. on 
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ſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all Mathemati- 
cal Demonſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be receiv d as native Im- 
preſſions on the Mind; which I fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, who find 
it harder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. 
And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams 
they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate. Characters which Nature 
had ingraven upon their Minds. | ; : 2 
The Argu- H. 23. There is, I fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing Argument, which 
ment of Aſ- would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought Innate, which 


2 Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions which they are 


upon 4 falſe not taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
ſuppoſition of but a bare Explication or Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which there 
wo precedent ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor 
teaching. to learn any thing de novo; when in truth they, are taught, and do learn ſome- 
thing they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned 

the Terms and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. But 

this is not all the acquir'd Knowledg in the Caſe: The Ideas themſelves, about 

Which the Propoſition is, are not born with them, no more than their Names, 

but got afterwards. So that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to, ar firſt 

hearing; the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 

eas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them Innate; I-would 

fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Propolitions that is Innate. For I 

would gladly have any one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 

either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and learn their 

- appropriated Connexion one with another; and then to Propoſitions made in 

ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive in our Ideas, when put together, is expreſs'd, 

we at firſt hearing aſſent: tho to other Propoſitions in themſelves as certain and 

evident, but which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are at 

the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For tho' a Child quickly aſſents to 

this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire, when by familiar Acquaintance, he 

has got the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted on his Mind, 

and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire ſtand for them; yet it will be 

| ſome Years after, perhaps, before the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Becauſe that tho), 
perhaps, the Words are as eaſy ro be learnt; yet the Signification of them be- 
ing more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annex'd to thoſe 
ſenſible Things the Child hath to do with; it is longer before he learns their 
preciſe meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind thoſe gene- 
ral Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour to make 
any Child aſſent to a Propoſition made up of ſuch general Terms; but as ſoon 
as ever he has got thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 


the one as well as the other of the foremention'd Propoſitions: and with both for 


the ſame Reaſon, (viz.) becauſe he finds the Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or 
_ diſagree, according as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirm'd, or denied one 
of another in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Propoſitions, however 
evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is 
ignorant. For Words being but empty Sounds any farther than they are ſigns 
of our Ideas, we cannot bur aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe Ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by what ſteps and ways 
Knowledg comes into our Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſent, 
being the butineſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only tou- 


. ched on it here, as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Principles. 
Not Innate, 


g. 24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, I agree with theſe 
| 72 5 72 Defenders of Innate Principles, that if they are Innate, they — needs have 


ſented to. uni ver ſal Aſent. For that a Truth ſhould be Innate and yet not aſſented to, is 
| to me as unintelligible as for a Man to know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at 
the ſame time. But then by theſe Mens own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; 
ſince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the T erms, nor by a 
great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet never heard, nor 


thought 
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thought of thoſe Propoſitions; which, I think, is at/leaſt one half of Mankinds 
But were the number far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univerſal A4ſſent, 
and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were ig- 
norant of them. *2 


which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their Under- 
ſtandings, before they expreſs it; I ſay next, that theſe two general Propoſi- 
tions are not the Truths that l poſſeſs the Minds of Children, nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions ; which if they were Innate, theß 
muſt needs be. Whether we can derermine it or no, 1t matters not, there is cer- 
rainly a time when Children begin fo think; and their Words and Actions do 
aſſure us that they do lo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of 
Knowledg, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppos'd, they can be ignorant of 
thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinied, were there any ſuch? Can it be 
imagin'd, with any appearance of Reaſon, that they perceive the Impreſſions 
from things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Characters 
which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and 
aſlent to adventirious Notion:, and be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppos d 
woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible 
Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquir'd Knowledg, 
and future Reafonings? This would be to make Nature take pains to no pur- 
poſe, or at leaſt ro write very ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by 
thoſe Eyes which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed 
the cleareſt parts of Truth and the Foundations of all our Knowledg, which 
are not firſt known, and without which the undoubted Knowledg of ſeveral 
other Things may be had. The Child certainly knows that the Nurſe that feeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is afraid of; that the 
Wormſced or Muſtard it refufes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is 


this Principle, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that it 
ſo firmly aſſents ro theſe, and other parts of its Knowledg? Or that the Child 
has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet tis 
plain, it knows a great many other Truths? He that will ſay, Children join 
theſe general abſtract Speculations with their Sueking- Bottles and their Rattles, 
may, perhaps with juſtice, be thought to hahe more Paſſion and Zeal for his 
Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth than one of that Age. | | 


tained the uſe of more general and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for 
them; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 
know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſſent of intelligent Per- 
ſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppos'd Innate ; it being impoſſible that any 
Truth Which is Innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt 
to any one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate Truths, they 
muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a Truth in the Mind that it has 
never thought on: Whereby. it is evident, if there be any Ianate Truths, they 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on, the firſt that appear there, 


conſtant and ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propos'd ro Men grown up, who have at- 4e. 
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dren, 1diots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſufficiently proved; 
whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſ- 
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themſelves with moſt Force and Vigour, For Children, 1diots, Savages, and 
Opinions; Learning and Education having not caſt their native Thoughts into 
new Moulds, nor by ſuper-inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded. 
thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there: one might reaſonably imagine, 
that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie open fairly to every one's 
Vol. I. | | Gi Fw. OR” 


$. 25- But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the Thoughts of Infants, The/c _— 
n, no 
firſt kne wn. 


certainly and undoubtedly aſſur d of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue f 


F. 26. Tho' therefore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that meet with And ſo tot he 


9. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſcourſing of are not known to Chil- Nat Innate, 


| re 4, CE 3 where what is 
ſions: © But there is this farther Argument in it againſt their being Innate 3 that Innate ſhews 


theſe Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, /hould appear faireſt 1 clears... 
and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom, yet we find no foot-ſteps of them: And + * 
tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Preſumption that they are not Innate, fince-they -- 

are leaſt known to thoſe, in whom, it they were Innate, they mult needs exert * 


literate People, being of all others the leaſt e by Cuſtom or borrow d 


due Maxims« thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther remov'd 


i2 W Tunate Pradlical Principle. Book I 
view, as tis certain the Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be e- 
pe&ed, that theſe Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals ; which 
being ſtamp'd immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have ng _ 
dependence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confeſs d 
difference between them and others. One would think, according to theſe Mens 
Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould 
in thoſe who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full 
luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than we are of 
their love of Pleaſure, and abhorrence of Pain. But alas! amongſt Children, 
Hdiots, Savages, and the groſly literate, what general Maxims are to be found? 
What univerſal Principles of Knowledg ? 'Their Notions are few and narrow, 
borrow'd only from thoſe Objects they have had moſt to do with, and which 
have wade upon their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Imprefſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanc'd Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head fill d with Love and 
Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe: But he that from a Child 
untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Maxims 
and reputed Principles of Sciences; will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such 
kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom mention'd in the Huts of Indianc, much 
leſs are they ro be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of 
them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſineſs of the 
Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom'd to that ſort of Conver- 
fation or Learning, where Diſputes are frequent : theſe Maxims being ſuiced to 
artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction ; but not much conducing 
to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledg. But of their ſmall 
uſe 2 improvement of Knowledg, I ſhall have ogeaſion to ſpeak more at 
large, 7 | | N 8 | 5 
Recapttulati | 4 28. 1 know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtra- 
en. tion: And probably, it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing. 1 
muſt therefore beg a little truce with Prejudice, and the forbearance of Cenſure; 
till T have been heard out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to 
ſubmit to better Judgments. And fince I impartially ſearch after Truth, I hall 
not be ſorry to be convinc'd that I have been too fond of my own Notions : 
which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when Application and Study have warm'd 
our Heads with them. | 18 
Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe two famed 
ſpeculative Maxims Innate, ſince they are not univerſally aſſented to; and the 
Aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than what ſeveral Propofitions, not 
allow'd tg be Innate, equally partake in with them: And ſince the Aſſent that is 
ziven them is produc'd another way, and comes not from natural Inſcription, as 
| I doubt not but to make appear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt 
Principles of Knowledg and Science are found not to be Innate, uo other ſpeculative 
Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 


+4 


EAN 
No Innate Practical Principles: 


Ny coral $.1. IF thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcours'd in the foregoing 
Principles 4 Chapter, have not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all Mankind, as we 
pe wn there prov'd, it is much more viſible eoncerning Practical Principles, that they 
Cd, 25 the come (hort 'of an univerſal Reception: And I think it will be hard to inſtance any 
fore-menti- one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo general and ready an Aſſent, as, JYhat 
on'd ſpecula- is, is ; or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
from a title to be Innate : and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on 
the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 
it brings their truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, tho? not equally 
evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them: But 
© | 80 | moral 


Chap: 3. No Innate Praftical Principles, 13 
moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe of the 


Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as natural 
Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be 


d 3 vilible by themſelves, and by their own light be certain and known to every 
s | body. Bur this is no derogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more thari 
d it is to the Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle being equal 


IF to two right ones; becalyſe it is not ſo evident, as, The Whole is bigger than a 

ff | Part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to ar firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe 

e, | moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration: And therefore it is our own fault, 

? if we come not to a certain knowledg of them. But the Ignorance wherein 

„ i many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive 

h | them, are manifelt proofs, that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them- 

d | ſelves. to their view without ſearching. 8 2 „„ 
e $. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do agree, Faith and Ju- 
1 I appeal to any who have been but moderately converſant in the Hiſtory of Hice nat own'd 
d Mankind, and. look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of their own Chimneys. 95 74 13 
is Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally receiv'd without doubt or h 
h queltion, as it muſt be if Innate ? Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that 

h which moſt Men ſeem to agree in. This is a Principle, which is thought to extend 

f it ſeit to the Dens of Ihieves, and the Contederacies of the greateſt Villains; 


and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting off of Humanity it ſelf; 

keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws 

themſelves do this one amongſt another; but tis without receiving theſe as the 

Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules of Convenience within 

their own Communities: But it is impoſſible to conceive; that he embraces 
X Juſtice as a practical Principle, who acts fairly with his Fellow-Highway- men, 
| and at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
FX Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of Society; and therefore, even Out- 
las, and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and 
Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannor hold together. But 
will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine; have Iunate Prin- 
ciples of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow and aſſent to? 1 
$. 3. Perhaps it will be urg d, That the tarit Aſſent of their Minds agrees to Object. Th? 


Q 
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what their Practice contradicis. I anſwer, Firſt, 1 have always thought the Men deny | 
Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their 1 houghts. But ſince it is certain, _=— 15 in their 
that molt Mens Practice, and ſome Mens open Profeſſions, have either queſtion'd they * | 
or deny'd theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an Univerſal Conſent 25 in their 
(tho! we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) without which, it is im- Zghts, am 
poſſible to conclude them Ianate: Secondly, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, er d. 
to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. 
Practical Principles deriv'd from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt 
produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth; or 
elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims: Nature, I confeſs, 
has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery : Theſe in- 
deed are Innate Practical Principles, which (as Practical Principles ought) do 
continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, without ceaſing. 
Theſe may be obſerv'd in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteddy and univerſal; but 
theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to good, not Impreflions of Truth on 
the Underſtanding. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men; and that, from the very firſt inſtances of Senſe and Per- 
ception, there are ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them ; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly: But this makes no- 
thing for Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of = 
 Knowledg, regulating our Practice. Such natural. Impreffions on the Under- | 
ſtanding, are ſo far en being confirm'd hereby, that this is an argument 
againſt them; ſince if there were certain Characters imprinted by Nature on 
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d the Underſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledg; we could not but perceive 

1 them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledg; as we do thoke 
t others on the Will and Appetite; which never ceafe to be the conſtant Springs 

y and Motives of all our Actions, to which we perpetually feel them ftrongly 

t impelling us. 1 wh | | INRA 
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4 No Innate Practical Principles, Book I. 
Moral Rules F. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any Innate Practical Principles, 
need 4 1 roo, is, That I think there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, whereof a Man may 
_ nt juſtly demand a Reaſon : Which would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if 
| they were Innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which every lunate Principie 
mult needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its Truth, nor want any 
Reaſon to gain it Approbation- He would be thought void of common 
Senſe, who a:k'd on the one fide, or on the other fide went to give a Rea- 
ſon, Why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own 
Light and Evidence wich it, and needs no other proof: He that underſtands 
the Terms, aflents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever be able 
[7 to prevail with him to do it. Bur ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Mo- 
T rality, and Foundation of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done 

unto, be propos'd to one who never heard before, but yet is of capacity to 
underſtand its meaning; might he not without any abſurdity ask a reaſon why? 
And were not he that propos'd it, bound ro make out the Truth and Reaſona- 
bleneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate : for if it were, 
it could neither want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as ſoon 
as heard and underſtood) be receiv'd and aſſented to, as an unqueſttonable 
Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So that the Truth of all theſe 
moral Rules plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 
which they muſt be deduc'd ; waich could not be, if either they were Innate, 

or ſo much as ſelf- evident. gy | | 1 | 
Inflante in $.5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, is certainly a great and unde- 
keeping Com niable Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of Happi- 
neſs and Miſery in another Life, be ask d why a Man muit keep his Word, he 
will give this as a Reaſon ; Becauſe God, who has the power of eternal Life and 

Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbit be ask'd why, he will anſwer, Be- 
cauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, if you do not. 

And if one of the old Heathen Philoſophers had been ask'd, he would have an- 
ſwer d; Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to 
| Vertue, the higheſt Perfection of human Nature, to do otherwiſe. | 
Vertue gene* H. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions concerning moral 
rally approv'd, Rules which are to be found amongſt Men, according to the different ſorts of 
3 Happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves: Which could not 
becauſe profi- be, if practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted in our Minas immediately 
table. by the hand of God. I grant the Exiſtence of God is fo many ways manifeſt, 
| and the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a 

great part of Mankind give teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think 
it mult be allow d, That ſeveral moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very 
general Approbation, without either knowing or admitting the true ground of 
Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees Men in the 
dark, has in his hand Rewards and Puniſhments, and power enough to call to 
account the proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Connexion, 
join'd Vertue and Publick Happineſs together, and made the practice thereof ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of Society, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom 
the Vertuous Man has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from. whoſe obſer- 
vance of them he is ſure to reap advantage to himſelf. He may, out of inte- 
. reſt, as well as conviction, cry bp that for ſacred ; which if once trampled on 
and profan'd, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, tho' it takes nothing 
from che moral and eternal Obligation which theſe Rules evidently have, yet it 
ſhews that the outward acknowledgment Men pay to them in their words, 
proves not that they are Innate Principles; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that 
Men aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of 
their own Practice: ſince we find that Self-Intereſt and the Conveniences of 
this Lite make many Men own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, 
whoſe Actions ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver 
that preſerib d theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment of 
thoſe that tranſgreſs them. < 8 | 
$. 7. For if we will not in civility allow too much Sincerity to the Profeſſions 

of moſt Men, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of their Thoughts, 


/ 


with Confidence and Serenity, were they in 


Chap. 3. Vo Innate Practical Principles. 17 is 


we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor Mens Actions 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. The great Principle of Mo- eres us, 
rality, To do as one would be done to, is more commended than practis d; but f ne 1. 
the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice than to teach others, that it is nt their in- 
no moral Rule, nor obligatory, would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to ternal Prin- 
that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Con- ble. 
ſcience will be urg'd as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obliga- 
tion and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be preſerv'd. 2 5 

$. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not but, without being written on Conſcience: no 
their Hearts, many Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the knowledg ref of am 
of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral Rules, and be convinced of N e 
their Obligation. Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from their 
Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which Perſnafion, how- 
ever got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe but our own 
Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude or Pravity of our on Actions. 
And if Conſcience be a proof of innate Principles, Contraries may be innate 
Principles; ſince e Men, with the ſame bent of Conſcience, proſecute what 
others avoid. | | 3 | ” a 
FG. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men "wu ever tranſgreſe thoſe Moral Rules Inſtances of 

te, and ſtamp'd upon their Minds. 2 

View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and ſee” what Obfervarion, or e xlW 
ſenſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience for all the Outrages ſe. 
they do. Rybberies, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from 
Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe of the 


moſt civiliz d People, amongſt whom the expoſing their Children, and — 


them in the Fields to periſh by Want or Wild Beaſts, has been the practice, 

little condemn'd or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome 

Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 
Child-birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to 

have unhappy Stars? And are there not places whiere, at a certain Age, they kill 

or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a Part of Aa the 

Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carry d out, and laid 

on the Earth before they are dead, and left there, expos d to Wind and We- 

ther, to periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is familiar among the Men- (a) Gruber 
grelians, a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive without apud Theve- 
ſcruple. (b) There are places where they eat their own Children. (e) The Ca- not, Fart 4. 
7ibbes were wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. f;, 1 
(d) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to apud Theve- 
fat and eat the Children they got on their Female Captives, whom they kept as not. P. 38. 
Concubines for that purpoſe ; and when they were paſt breeding, the Mothers 7 8 
themſelves were kill'd too and eaten. (e) The Vertues whereby the Toucupi- ne. 4. 1 8 5 
nambos believ d they merited Paradiſe, were Revenge, and eating abundance of (d P. Mart. 
their Enemies. (f) They have not ſo much as a Name for God, and have no Reli- Dec. 1. 
gion, no Worſhip. The Saints, who are canoniz'd amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, 12 _ des 
which one cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, „12 25 
out of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every day to be met (f) Lery, c. 
with, I ſha!l ſer down at large in the Language it is publiſh'd in. Bi (ſe. prope 16,216, 231+ 


Belbes in ÆEgypto) vidimus ſanfium unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cutttules, ita 


ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, 
ut eos qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & venerentur. Inſaper & 
eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum penitentiam & 
paupertatem, ſanctitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vers genus hominum liber- 
tatem quandam effranem habent, demos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & 
quod majus eſt, concumbendi ; ex quo concubitu, fi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanta fimi- 
liter habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores ; mortuis 
vero vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac ſepelire maxi- 
ma fortunæ ducunt loco. Audivimus hac dicta & dicenda per interpretem d Mu- 


crelo noſtro. Tnſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publicitus apprimè com- 


mendari, eym elſe Hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate pracipuum ; eo quod, 
nec Joeminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantum modo aſelſarum concubitor 
atque mularum, Peregr. Baumgarten, l. 2. c. 1. p. 73, More of the ſame kind, 

| N concerning 
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ts No Innate Practical Principles. Book J. 
concerning theſe precious Saints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della 
Valle, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe in- 
nate Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or where is 
that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders - 
in Duels, when Faſhion has made them honourable, are committed without re- 
morſe of Conſcience ; nay, in many places, Innocence in this caſe is the greateſt 
lenominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View ot Men, as they are, we 
ſhall find that they have remorſe in one place for doing or omitting that, which 
others, in another place, think they merit by. = 

Men have cn. g. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look abroad 
3 mo #ical into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey their Actions, 
042% Fill be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to 
be nam' d, or Rule of Vertue ro be thought on (thoſe only excepted, that are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to hold Society rogether, which commonly too are neglected 
berwixt diſtinct Societies) which is not, ſomewhere or other ſighted and con- 
demn'd by the general Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, govern'd by practical 

Opinions, and Rules of ns oppoſite to others. | 
IVhole Nati- F. 11. Here perhaps twill Be objected, that it is no Argument that the Rule 
ens rejed 41 is not known, -becauſe it is broken. - I grant the Objection good, where Men, tho” 
2 they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Law ; where fear of Shame, Cenſure or 
| ' Puniſhment carties the Mark of ſome Awe it has upon them. But it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould all publickly rejett and re- 
nounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a Law; 
for ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. *Tis poſſi- 
ble Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which in their private Thoughts 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe who are perſuaded of their Obligation. But *tis not to 
be imagin'd that a whole Sobiety of Men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly diſ- 
oon, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not in their own Minds but be 
infallibly certain was a Law)] nor be ignorant that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend 
from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf void of Humanity ; and one, who confounding the known and natural Mea- 
fares of Right and Wrong, cannot but be look'd on as the profeſs d Enemy of 
- their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle is innate, cannot but 
be known to every one to be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their 
Profeſſions and Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right and 
good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that no practical Rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation or Allowance tranſgreſs'd, can be 
ſupposd innate. But I have ſomething farther to add in anfwer to this Ob- 

jection. . | 

, H. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that it is unknown. 
I grant it: But the generally alow'd Breach of it any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it 
is not innate. For example ; let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the 
moſt obvious Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natural In- 
clination of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt People have had the impudence to 
deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
' imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer Pretence to be innate than this; 
Parents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore -you ſay, that this 
is an innate Rule, what do you mean? Either that it is an innate Principle, 
which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the Actions of all Men; or elſe, 
that it is a Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which 
therefore they know and aflent to: but in neither of theſe Senſes is it innate. 
Firſt, Thar it is not a Principle, which influences all Mens Actions, is what I 
have prov'd by the Examples before-cited ; nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia 
or Peru, to find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their Chil- 
dren; ot look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome ſavage and bar- 
barous Nations, when we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemn'd 


Practice amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, 


| their 


es 
LAN 


Chap. 3. No Innate Practital Principles. | 
their innocent Infants. Secondly, That it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, 


is alſo falſe : For Pareats, preſerve your Children, is ſo far from an innate T ruth, 
that it is no Truth at all; it being a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo 


true, it muſt be reduc'd ro ſome ſuch Propolition as this; E is the Duty of pa- 

rents to preſerve their Children. But hat Duty is, cannot be underſtood with- 
5 . 4 : * 

out a Law; nor a Law be known or (uppos'd withour a Law-maker, or without 


Principle ſhould be innate, i. e. be imprinted on the Mind as a Duty, without 
luppoling the Ideas of God, of Law, of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life 


this Rule, and conſequently that it has not the force of a Law in Countries, 
where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter to it, is in it ſelf evident. 
Bur theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) 
are ſo far from being innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man» 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and di- 
ſtin& : And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be in- 
nate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I think, in the next Chapter, will ap- 
pear very evident to any conſidering Man. | 2 PE 
$. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely conclude, That what” 
ever practical Rule is; in any place, generally, and with Allowance broken, cannot be 
ſuppos'd inuute; it being impoſſible that Men ſhould, without ſhame or fear, con- 


that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the breach ot (which they muſt, 
if ic were innate) to a degree to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 
Without ſuch a Knowledg as this, a Man can never be certain that any e 
is bis Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledg 
or Power of the Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 
Appetite : But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the 
'Tranſgreſſion a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of 
the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepar'd to take Vengeance (for this mult be 
the Caſe where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it 
be poſſible for People with ſuch a Proſpe&, ſuch a certain Knowledg as this, 
wantonly, and without ſcruple, to offend againſt a Law which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the face whilſt they are 
breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the 
imprinted Edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with Aſſurance and Ga- 
ity, flight and trample under foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids dehance to this innate 


ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtify ing their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame 
on it? Principles of Actions indeed there are lodg'd in Mens Appetites, but 
theſe are ſo far from being innate moral Principles, that if they were left to 
their full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all Morality. 
Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which 
they cannot be but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-ballance the ſa- 


fore any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all Men muſt 
have a certain and unavoidable Knowledg, that certain and unavoidable Puniſh- 
ment will attend the breach of it: For it Men ean be ignorant or doubtful of 
hat is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted on and urg d to no purpoſe. Truth 
and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecur'd by them; but Men 
are in the {ſame uncertain floating Eſtate with, as without them. An evident in- 
dubitable Knowledg of unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough. to make the 
Tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate Law; unleſs with an 
innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an innate Goſpel too. I would not here be miſ- 


Law of Nature: between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in their very Ori- 
ginal, and ſomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the knowledg of, 
ir D 33 


not capable of Truth or Falſhood. To make ic capable of being aſlented to as 


Reward and Puniſhment: So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other practical 


after this, innate : For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 


fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but evidently know 


Law and ſupreme Law-giver, all the By-ſtanders, yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, full of the ſame ſenſe both of the Law and Law- maker, 


tisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If there- 


taken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, I thought there were none bur poſi- 
tive Laws. There is a great deal of difference between an innate Law, and a 


PEI 


ww | No Innate Practical Principles. Book I. 
by the uſe and due application of our natural Faculties. And Ithink they equal- 
ly forſake the Truth, who running into the contrary Extremes, either afhrm 
an innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable by the Light of Nature, 
i. e. without the help of poſitive Revelation. | ”* 

Thiſe wo F. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their practical Principles, is ſo 
3 evident, that, I think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will be im poſſi- 
| Principles, vel ble to find any innate moral Rules by this mark of general Aſſent : And "tis e- 
xs net what nough to make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch innate Principles, is 
they are. but an Opinion taken up at pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo conficently of 
| them, are ſo ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with juſtice be ex- 

&ed from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And it gives occa- 
on to diſtruſt either their Knowledg or Charity, who declaring, that God has 
imprinted on the Minds of Men the Foundations of Knowledg, and the Rules 
of Living, are yer ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, in the 
variety Men are diſtracted with. Bur, in truth, were there any ſuch innate Prin- 
Ciples, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men find ſuch innate Pro- 

olitions ſtamp'd on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
| ba other Truths, that they afterwards learn'd and deduc'd from them; 
and there would be nothing more eaſy than to know what, and how many they 
were. There could be no more doubt about their Number, than there is abour 
the Number of our Fingers; and tis like then every Syſtem would be ready to 
give them us by Tale. But ſinee no body that I know has ventur'd yet to give 
a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate 
Principles; ſince even they, who require Men toibelieve that there are ſuch in- 
nate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to foreſee, that if 
different Men of different Se&s ſhould go about to give us a Liſt of thoſe innate 
practical Principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin Hypo- 
theſes, and were fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches; a plain Evidence that there are no ſuch innate Truths. Nay, a 
great part of Men are ſo far from finding any ſuch innate moral Principles in 
themſelves, that by denying freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no 
other than bare Machines, they take away not only innate, but all moral Rules 
whatſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: 
And upon that Ground they muſt neceſſarily reje& all Principles of Vertue, 
who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be 
reconcil'd, or made conſiſtent. | | TE: | 
Tord Her- H. 15. When 1 had writ this, being inform'd that my Lord Herbert had, in 
3 male his Books de Veritate, aſſigu d theſe innate Principles, I preſently conſulted him 
inciples ex- : | , ; : a n, 
ad hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in 
this Point, and put an end to my Inquiry. In his Chapter de inſtinftu Naturali, 
P. 76. Edit. 1656. I met with theſe fix Marks of his Notitiæ Communes, 1. Prio-— 
ritas. 2. Judependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas; i. e. as he 
explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus conformationis, i. e. Aſ- 
ſenſus nulld interpoſita mord. And at the latter End of his little Treatiſe De Re- 
ligione Laici, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles, Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſuis 
Religionis confinio arctentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cæ- 
litus deſcriptæ nulliſque traditionibus, five ſeriptis, five non ſeriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. 
Veritates noſtræ Catholicæ, que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori de- 
a. Thus having given the Marks of the innate Principles or common No- 
tions, and aſſerted their being * e on the Minds of Men by the hand of 
God, he proceeds to fer them down, and they are theſe : 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupre- 
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mum Numen. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam op- 1 
timam efſe rationem cultulf Idivini. 4 Refipiſcendum eſſe d peccatis. 5, Dari præ- 1 
mium vel penam poſt hauc vitam tranſactam. Tho' I allow theſe to be clear 
Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explain'd, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 
giving his Aſſent to; yer Ithink he is far from proving them innate Imprefions, 
in Foro interiori deſcriptæ. For ] mult take leave to obſerve, SA L 
§. 16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, or more than all, 
thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God, if it were re- 
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ſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written: Since there are other Propoſi- 
tions, which even by his own Rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an Original, 
and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as at leaſt ſome of thele five 
he enumerates, viz. Do as thou wouldſt be done unto; and perhaps ſome hun- 
dreds of others, when well conſider'd. | 85 3 

9. 17. Second, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of his five 
Propolitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to 


his third, fourth and fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſurd 


from Hiſtory, ot many Meu, nay whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve ſome 
or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That Vertue join d with Piety 
is the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the name or ſound, 
Vertue, is ſo hard to be underſtood; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its fignifi- 
cation ; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difficulc to 


be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of human Pra- 


ice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unfit to be afſign'd as an Innate practical Principle. : | 
9. 18. For let us conſider this Ptopoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 
Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common Notion) 
viz. Vertue is the beſt Moiſbip of God, 1. e. is molt acceptable to him; which if 
Vertue be taken, as moſt commonly ir is, for thoſe Actions, which, according to 
the difterent Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted laudable, will be a 
Propoſition ſo fat from being certain, that it will not be true. If Yertue be ta- 
ken for Actions conformable ro God's Will, or to the Rule preſcrib'd by God, 
which is the true and only meaſure of Vertue,when Vertue is usd to {ignity what 
is in its own'nature right and good; then this Propoſition, That Vertue is the 
beſt Worſhip of God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in human 
Life: ſince it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleas'd with the 
doing of what he commands; which a Man may certainly kuow to be true, without 
knowing what it is that God doth command; and fo be as far from any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take 
a Propoſition which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God is pleas d 
with the doing of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral Principle writ 
on the Minds of all Men (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches 
ſo little. Whoſoever does {o; will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions 
Innate Principles ; ſince there are many, which have as good a Title as this, to 
be receiv'd for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank of Innate 
Principles PEE: 1 ns 

§. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition, ( viz.) Men muſt repent of their Sins, 


much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant by Sins, be 
ſet down: For the word Peccata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify 


in general ill Actions, that will draw Puniſhment upon the Doers ; what 
great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe 
to do that, which will bring miſchiet upon us, without knowing what thoſe 
particular Actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propotition, 
and fit to be inculcared on, and receiv'd by thoſe who are ſuppos'd to have been 
taught what Actions in all kinds are Sins but neither this nor the former can 
be imagin'd to be Innate Principles; nor to be of any uſe, if they were Innate, 


unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were en- 


graven in mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which, I think, is very 
much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles in mens Minds, in words of uncertain Sig- 
nification, ſuch as Vertues and Sins, which amongſt different Men ſtand for dif- 
ferent things: Nay, it cannot be ſuppos'd to be in words at all, which, being 
in molt of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, but by 


knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. And in the practical In- 


ſtances, the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledg of the Actions them- 
ſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the 


knowledg of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoever 


he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no Lan- 


_ guage at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of Words, as happens in the 
Vol. I. | | D 2 | caſe 
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dren; Not to take from another what is his, tho we want it our ſelves, but on 


of their Party ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not unfrequently done, 


yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſome- 


come by their rience confirms; and will not, 
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caſe of dumb and deaf Men. When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant 
of Words, or untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 
it is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man ; Not ro know | 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to expoſe their Chil- 


the contrary, relieve and ſupply his Wants; and whenever we have done the 
contrary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more : When, 
1 ſay, all Men fhall be prov'd actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two general Words made 
uſe of above, viz. Virtutes & Peccata, Vertues and Sins; there will be more rea- 
{on for admitting theſe and the like for common Notions, and practical Princi- 
ples. Yer atter all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in moral Principles) to 
Truths, the knowledg whereof may be atrain'd otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove 
them to be Innate ; which is all I contend tor. . A 

F\ 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but not 
very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the Janate Principles ot Morality, may, by 
Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom we 
converſe, be darken'd, and at laſt quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which 
Aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Con- 
ſent, by which this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavour'd to be prov'd; 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private Perſuaſions, or that 


when Men, preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. 
And then their Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind allow 
tor true, are Innate ; thoſe that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles 
allow'd by all Mankind : we and thoſe of our mind are Men of reaſon ; there- 
fore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate : which is a very pretty way of ar- 
guing, and a ſhort cut to Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to 
underſtand, how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and 
agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by deprav'd 
Cuſtom and il Education, blotted ont of the Minds of many Men; which is to 
ſay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diflent from them. 
And indeed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles will ſerve us to very little 
purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much ny loſs with, as without them, if they may 
3s any human Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teachers or Opinions of our 
Companions, be alter'd or loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this boaſt of 
firſt Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncer- 
tainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; it being all one to have no Rule, 
and one that will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not 
to know which is the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſe qT 
Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be blurr'd 
and blotted out: It they cannot, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and 
they muſt be clear in every body: And if they may ſuffer variation from adven- 
titious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt 
the Fountain, in Children and illiterate People, who have receiv'd leaſt impreſ- | 
fion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which fide they pleaſe, they will 
certainly find it inconſiſtent wich viſible matter of fa&, and daily obſervation. | 

H. 21. I eaſily grant, tliat there are great numbers of Opinions, which, by 
Men of different Countries, Educations and Tempers, are receiv'd and em- 
brac'd as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles; many whereof, both for their Abſur- ® 
dity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it is impoſſeble ſhould be true. But 10 


where or other, that Men, even of good Underſtanding in other matters, will 


ſooner part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer them- 
ſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion the truth of them. 


§. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that w 


hich every day's expe- 
L not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we conſider 
the Ways and Steps by which it is brought about; and how really it may come to 


paſs, that Doctrines, that have been deriv'd from no better Original than the 
Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of an old Woman, may by length 
| 5 Pe Ts 7 of 
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of time, and conſent of Neighbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Re- 
ligion or Morality. For ſuch, who ate careful (as they call it) to principle 
Children well (and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, 
_ which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudic'd Under- 


ſtanding (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they 


would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they 
have any apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, confirm d to them, either 
by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent of all they have to do with; or at 
leaſt by thoſe of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledg and Piety, they have an Opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mention'd, but as the Baſis 
and Foundation on which they build their Religion or Manners ; come, by 
theſe means, to have the reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident and innate 
„„ | ety 
Fg. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtructed, are grown up, 
and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing more antient there 
than thole Opinions which were taught them before their Memory began 
to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or date the time when any new thing ap- 
pear'd ro them; and therefore make no ſeruple to conclude, That thoſe Propo- 
| fitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in themſelues no Original, were certainly the 
impreſs of God and Nature upon their Minds, and not taught them by an one 
elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Patents, with 
Veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and having no 
remembrance of the beginning of this Reſpe&, they think it is natural. 
$. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come to pals, 
if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs; 
wherein moſt Men cannot live without employing their time in the daily Labours of 
their Callings ; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles 
Yo reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in 
his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenc'd Propoſitions, which are to 
him the Principles on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he jun 
eth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong: which, ſome wanting skill 
and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that they ought 
not to examine; there are few ro bf found who are not expos'd by their Igno- 
rance, Lazineſs, Education, or Preelpitancy to take them upon truſt. ; 
§. 25. This is evidently the caſe of all Children and young Folk; and Cuſ- 
tom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for 
Divine, what ſhe hath inur'd them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Un- 
derſtandings to, it is no wonder that grown Men, either perplex'd in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly 
| fir down to examine their own Teners ; eſpecially when one of their Principles is, 
Thar Principles ought not be queſtion , 
Will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt 


Thoughts and A&ions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having 


been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? Who is there, hardy enough to 
| contend with the reproach which is every where prepar'd for thoſe who dare 


venture to diſſent from the receiv'd Opinions of their Country or Party? And 


where is the Man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear the 
name of Whimſical, Sceprical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, who 
docs in the !eaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions ? And he will be much 
more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt men do, 
the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all 
other Opinions. And*what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when 
i 5 _ them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenc'd 
by others? | 6 | | 

3 §. 26. It is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes to paſs; that Men 
worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their Minds; grow fond of the No- 


tions they have been long acquainted with there; and ſſamp the Characters of 


Divinity upon Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and Mon- 
keys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their Opinion. Dum ſolos 
credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the 


Soul; 


d. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and 
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Soul, which are almoſt conſtantly, tho' not always warily nor wiſely employ d, 
would not know how to move, for want of a foundation and footing, in moſt 
Men; who thro? Lazineſs or Avocation do not, or tor want of time, or true 
helps, or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledg, 2 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; tis natural for them, and-almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrow'd Principles; which being reputed BF 
and preſum d to be the evident proots of other things, are thonghr not to need 
any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into bis Mind, 
and entertain them there with the reverence -uſually paid to Principles, never 
venturing to Examine them, but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe 
they are to be believ'd, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of his 
Country, any Abſurdity for innate Principles ; and by long poring on the ſame 
Objects, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Monſters lodg'd in his own Brain, for the 
Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. F 
Principles $. 27. By this progreſs, how many there are who arrive at Principles; which | 
maſt te ex2-chey believe innate, may be eaſily obſerv'd, in the variety of oppoſite Princi- 
8 ples held and contended for by all ſorts and degrees of Men. And he that ſhall 
deny this to be the method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will perhaps find it a hard 
matter any other way to account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly 
beliey'd, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time 
to ſeal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate: Prin- 
ciples, to be receiv'd upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not what may not be believ'd, or how any on Principles can be queſtion'd. 
If they may, and og to be examin'd, and try'd, I defire to know how firſt and 
innate Principles can be try'd ; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand the Marks 
and Characters, whereby the genuine innate Principles may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from others; that ſo, amidſt the great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept 
from miſtakes, in ſo material a poinr as this. When this: 1s done, I ſhall be 
ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions; and till then I may 
with modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one pro- 
duc'd, will ſcarce prove a {ufficient mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of 
any innate Principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and therefore none 


Innate. 
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Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, both S 
Speculative and Practical. 1 


Principles not H. 1. AD thoſe, who would perſuade us that there are Innate Principles, 
Innate, unleſs not taken them together in groſs, but conſider'd ſeparately the parts 


their Ideas be 


. out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, perhaps, have 


been ſo forward to believe they were Innate: Since, if the /deas which made up 
thoſe Truths were not, it was impoſſible that the Propoſitions made up of them 
ſhould be Innate, or our Knowledg of them be born with us. For it the [deas 
be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was without thoſe Principles; 
and then they will not be Innate, but be deriv'd from ſome other Original. 
For, where the Ideas themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledg, no Aſſent, 
no mental or verbal Propoſitions about them. | | | 
Ideas, efpeci> H. 2, If we will attentively conſider new-born Children, we ſhall have little 


— 79 reaſon to think, that they bring many Ideas into the World with them. For 


Principles nit bating perhaps ſome faint Ideas of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and 
born with ſome Pains which they may have felt in the Womb, there is not the leaſt appea- 
Children» rance of any ſettled Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms, 
which make up theſe univaſal Propeſiticns, that are eſteem'd Innate Principles. 

One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas come into their Minds; 

| | | and 
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Chap. 4 No Inmate Principles. 


and that they get no more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Ob- 
ſervation of things that come in their way, furniſh them with; which might 


be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not original Characters, ſtamp'd on the 


Mind. 


be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can any one think, or will any one ſay, 
that Impoſſibility and Identity are two Innate Ideas ? Are they ſuch as all Man- 
kind have, and bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that 
are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquir'd ones? If they are In- 


before it has of Hhite or Black, Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Know! 


of this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubb'd on the Nipple hat 


not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive from thence? Is it the actual Know- 


| 2 ledg of Impoſſibile eft idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between 


its Mother and a Stranger; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? 


Or does the Mind regulate it ſelf and irs Aſſent by Ideas, that it never yet had? 
Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, which it never yet 


ſo far from being Innate, or born with us, that I think 1t requires great Care 


and Attention to form them right in our Underſtandings. They are fo far 
from being brought into the World with us, ſo remote from the Thoughts of 
XZ Infancy and Childhood; that, I believe, upon examination it will be found, 
that many grown Men want them. 


nate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child an Idea of Impoſſibiliey and Identity, 


. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſam? thing to be, and not to be, is certainly (if there 


knew or underſtood ? The names Impoſſ#bility and Identity ſtand for two Ideas, | 


$. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Inipreſſion, and conſe- Identity, an 


Cradles; I would gladly be reſolv'd by one of Seven, or Seventy Years old, 


XZ quently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our 3 net In- 
1 3 


Whether a Man, being a Creature conſiſting. of Soul and Body, be the ſame 


5 Aan when his Body is chang'd ? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had 


the ſame Soul, were the ſame Man, tho' they liv'd ſeveral Ages aſunder ? Nay, - 


Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were not the ſame with both 
of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our Iden of Sameneſs is vort 
XZ ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought Iunate in us. For if thoſe In- 
nate Ideas are not clear and diſtint, ſo as to be univerſally known, and natu- 
rally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and undoubted Truths; 
but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſup- 


poſe, every one's Idea of Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras, and thouſands 


1 others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the true? Which Innate? 
Or are there two different Ideas of Identity, both Innate ? 


F. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here propos'd about the 


: 2 Identity of Man, are bare empty Speculations ; which if they were, would be 
enough to ſhew, That there was in the Underſtandings of Men 10 mate 


Idea of Identity: He that ſhall, with a little attention, refle& on the Reſur- 


rection, and conſider that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt 


Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did 


weil or ill in this Lite; will find it perhaps not eaſy} to reſolve with himlelf, 


NU 


what makes the ſame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts: And will not be forward 


4 | to think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a clear 


Idea of it. Bu | 

§. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz. That the N hole 
ig bigger than a Part. This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt innate Principles. 
I am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought ſo; which yet no body can 


think it to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, Mhole and Part, 


are perfectly relative: but the poſitive 1deas, to which they properly and imme- 
diately belong, are Extenſion and Number, of which alone Mole and Part are 


| | Relations. So that if Whole and Part are innate Jdeas, Extenſion and Number 


muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and in which it is founded. 
Now, whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of 


Whole and 
Part not In- 
nate Ideas. 


> 


Extenſion and Number, I leave to be conſider d by thoſe, who are the Patrons 


of innate Principles. _ 


6.7. 


r. can enter into the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place amongſt all practi- 


Idea of God H. 8. If any Idea can be imagin'd innate, the Idea of God may, of all others, N 


pud I heve- 


5 BT 1. off, we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, that many in more civiliz'd Coun- 


- Mo jnnute Principles. Book I. 
Idea of or- 


ſhip mot 5. 7. That God is to be worſhipp'd, is, withont doubt, as great a Truth as any | 
iÞ not In- 


cal Principles. But yet it can by no means be thought innate, unleſs the Ideas 
of God and Morſbip are innate. That the [tea the term Worſhip ſtands for, is not | 
in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Character ſtamp'd on the Mind in its | 
firſt Original, I think, will be eaſily granted by any one that conſiders how 
few there be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtinct Notion of 

it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to fay 
that Children have this practical Principle innate, That God is to be worſbipp d; 
and yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty, 
But to paſs by this: | 


not Innate» for many reaſons be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there ſhould 
be innate moral Principles, without an innate Idea of a Deity : Without a No- 
tion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Ob- 
ligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An- 
' tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation di- 
cover'd, in theſe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the Bay of Soldania (a), in 
Dn Brafil (, in Boranday (e), and the Caribbee Iſlands, c. amongſt whom rhere . 
(b) Jo. de Was to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion ? Nicholaus del Techo, in literis F 
Lery, e. 15. ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe words (d): Reperi eam gentem i 
(c) Hat. nullum nomen habere quod Deum ad hominis animam fignificet, nulla ſacra habet, 
nere 32: nulla Idola. There are Inſtances ot Nations where uncultivated Nature has been 
8 717 left to it ſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, and the Improve- 
Ovington, ments of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be found, who have enjoy'd 
88. theſe in a very great meaſure; who yet, for want of a due application of their 
(d) Relatio Thoughts this way, want the Idea and Khowledge of God. Twill I doubt not 
N 3 be a Surprize to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 1 
Caniguarnm Bat for this, let them conſult the King of Frances late Envoy thither (e), Wo 
93. gives no better account of the Chineſes themſelves (). And it we will not be- 
(e) La Lou- lieve La Loubere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, tbe 
bere du Roy. great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to a man agree and will convince us that 
am, T fp the Se& of the Literati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of China, and 
2 ae. the ruling Party there, are all of them Atheiſts. Vid. Navarette in the Col- Y 
20.ſe#. 22, lection of Voyages, Vol. the firſt, and Hiſtoria Cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if 


See. as. ſeck. we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo far 


(a) Rhoe a- 


<. 20. ſe8. 4, tries have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Minds; BY 
&c. 23. and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without 
reaſon. And tho' only ſome profligate Wretches own it too bare- facedly now; 

yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from others, did not the 

tear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples 
Fongues: which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, 

would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. | £7 

S. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God (whereof yet 

Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would not from thence follow, that the Idea of 

him was innate. For tho' no Nation were to be found without a Name, and 
ſeome few dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be natural 
f Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the names of Fire, or the Sun, Heat, 
or Number, do prove the Ideat they ſtand for, to be innate/ becauſe the Names 

of thole things, and the Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally receiv'd and known 
amongſt Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the 
abſence of ſuch a Notion out of mens Minds, any Argument againſt the Being 

of a God; any more than it would be a Proof that there was no Load-ſtone in 

the World, becauſe a great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch 

thing, nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove; that there 

are no diſtinct and various Species of Angels, or intelligent Beings above us, 
becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, or Names for them: For Men, 

being furniſh'd with Words by the common Language of their own Countries, 

can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of Ideas of thoſe things, whoſe Names, 

thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion fiequently to mention to them. And if 


it 
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Chap. 4. No Innate Principles. 26 
i | it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordi- 
nary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it: it the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſer it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the 


: deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially, if it be ſuch an Idea, as is agreeable 
to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible from every part of 


of our Knowledg, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary 
ay Wiſdom and Power appear ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a 
25 rational Creature, who vill but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſ- 
Y. covery of a Deity. And the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt 
ZZ neceflarily have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, 
's, and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, that it 
I'd EX (ems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo 
0= ME bruciſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any 
b Notion of Numbers, or Fire. | 
5. 10. The Name of God being once mention'd in any part of the World, to 
f- expreſs a ſuperiour, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a 
in 3X Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the intereſt Men will always 
ic FF have to mention it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and continue 
ir down to all Generations; tho' yer the general Reception of this Name, and 


m 3 fome imperſect and unſteddy Notions convey'd thereby to the unthinking part of 
Mankind, prove not the Idea to be innate ; but only that they, who made the diſ- 
= covery, had made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of 
things, and trac'd them to their Original; from whom other leſs conſidering Peo- 
ple having once receiv'd ſo important a Notion, it could not. eaſily be loſt again. 
$. 11. This is all could be infer'd from the Notion of a God, were it to be 
found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally acknowledg'd by 
Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the generality of the acknow- - 
ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than that; which, if it 
be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God innate, will as well prove the {ea of Fire 
innate : ſince, I think, it may truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
world, who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt 
not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Ifland where no 
Fire was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor 
Name for it, how generally ſoever it were receiv d, and known in all the World 
befides: and perhaps too their Apprehenſions would be as far remov'd from 
any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongſt them had employ'd his 
Thoughts to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of things, which would 
eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God: which having once taught to others, 
Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of their own Thoughts, would afterwards 
ay er and continue amongſt them. | 
. 12. Indeed it is urg'd, That it is ſuitable to the Goodneſs of God, to imprint Suitable to 
upon the Minds of Men, Characters and Notions of Himſelf, and not to leave them G O D's 
in the dark and doubt in ſo grand a Concernment ; and alſo by that means to r e four 


f 3 all M 
ſecure to himſelt the Homage and Veneration due from ſo intelligent a Creature zave — 


as Man; and therefore he has done it. | | of him, there- 
This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than thoſe who fore naturally 
uſe it in this caſe expe& from it. For if we may conclude, that God hath 1 | 
done for Men all that Men ſhall judg is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to ſwerk - 
his Goodneſs ſo to do; it will prove not only that God has imprinted on | 
the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamp'd there, 
in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that 
they ought to do in obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them 
a Will and Aﬀe&ions conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will 
think better for Men, than that they ſhould in the dark grope after Know- 
ledg, as St. Paul tel's us all Nations did after God, Act XVII. 29. than 
that their Wills ſhould claſh with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites 
croſs their Duty. The Romaniſts ſay, Tis beſt for Men, and fo ſuitable to the 
Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judg of Controverſies on 
Earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the ſame reaſon, ſay, Tis better 
for Men that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, 


— by the force of this Argument IP ſhall think, that every Man 1s _ 
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ent Men à mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man of his Dependance 


No Tunate Principles. 


[ think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath made it 5 


ſo: and therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me a little too much Confidence of ou; 
own Wiſdom, to ſay, think it beſt, and therefore God hath mage it ſo; and in the 
matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick that God hath 
done ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs 
of God hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſſions of 
Knowledg, or Ideas ſtamp'd on the Mind: ſince he hath furniſh'd Man with 
thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requi 


ſite to the End of ſuch a Being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a Man, by 


the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any innate Principles, at- 
tain the Knowledg of a God, and other things that concern him. God having 


endu'd Man with thoſe Faculties of Knowing which he hath, was no more | 
oblig'd by his Goodneſs to implant thole innate Notions 1n his Mind, than that 
having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, | 


or Houſes ; which ſome People in the World, however of good Parts, do either 
totally want, or are but ill- provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. 
The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, 


and Powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opi- 


nions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, without 
looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of Soldania, poſſibly 
our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hottentots 
that inhabit there: And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had perhaps been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathema- 
tician, as any in it. The difference between him and a more improv'd Ergli/h- 
man 'ying barely in this, that Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed to any 
bother, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 
becauſe he purſu'd not thoſe Thoughts that would have led him to it. 
H. 13. I grant, That if there were any Ideas to be found imprinted on the 
da- Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as 


and Duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of human Knowledg. 
But how late is it before any ſuch Notion is diſcoverable in Children? And 
when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and No- 
tion of the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall obſerve in 
Children the progreſs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledg they have, 
will think that the Objects they do firſt and molt familiarly converſe with, are 
thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions on their Underſtandings : nor will he find 
the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how their Thoughts 
enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater variety 
of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to get 
the skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put them together. 
How by theſe means they come to frame in their Minds an Idea Men have of a 


Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 


9. 14+ Can it be thought, that the das Men have of God, are the Characters 
and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their Minds by his own Finger; when we 
| fee that in the ſame Country, under one and the ſame name, Men have far diſſe- 
rent, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of him? Their 
agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an innate Notion of Him. 
§. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they have, who ac- 
| knowledg'd and worſhip'd hundreds? Every Deity that they own'd above one, 
was an infallible evidence of their ignorance! of Him, and a proof that they 
had no true Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity were exclu- 
ded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Corporeity, expreſs'd in 
their Images and Repreſentations of their Deities; the Amours, Marriages, 
Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them 
to their Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the Heathen World, 
2.0. the greateſt part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their Minds, as 
he himſe 
of. And this Univerſality of Conſent, ſo much argu'd, if it prove any native 
2 . Im- 


„ Awol. and bara 2 — _ 


if, out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about Him, was Author 
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; 1 | a | l | F 
Impreſſions, t will be only this, That God imprinted on the Minds of all Men, | 
fpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for himſelf, but not any Idea; ſince 
thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had art the ſame time far different Ap- 
prehenſions about the thing fignify'd. If they ay, That the variety of Dei- 
ties, worſhip'd by the Hearhen World, were but figurative ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Attribates of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his 
Providence: I anſwer, What they mighr be in their Original, I will nor herein- 
quire ; but that they, were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no body 
will affirm. And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop. of Berpte, 
c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theology of the 
Siamites profeſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, as the Alle de Choiſy more 
judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal da Vozage de Siam, 177, it conſiſts properly 
in acknowledging no God at all. | 3 „ = 
' $. 15. If it be ſaid, That wiſe Mn of all Nations came to have true Conceptions 
of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then this 3 
Firſt, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any thing but the Name ; for 
thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this Univerſality 
is very narrow. T | I, - 1 
Secondiy, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and beſt Notions 
Men had of God were not imprinted, but acquir'd by Thought and Meditation, 
and a right uſe of their Faculties; ſince the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the 
World, by a right and careful Imploymeiit of their Thoughts and Reaſon, at- 
tain'd true Notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and incon- 
liderate part of Men, making the far greater number, took up their Notions” 
by chance, from common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, e 
beating their Heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the Notion of 
God innate, becauſe all wife Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought innate, for 
That alſo wiſe Men have always had: 5 e e eee 
9. 16, This was evidently the Caſe of all Centiliſm: Nor hath even amongſt 
Jews, Chriſtians and Mahometans, who acknowledg but one God, this Doctrine, 
and the Care taken in thoſe Natiohs to teach Men to have true Notions of a 
GOD, prevail'd ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true Meas of 
him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him 
in the ſhape of a Man fitting in Heaven, and to have many other abſurd and. \ 
unfit Conceptiotis of him? Chriſtians,” as well as Turkt, have had whole Sects 
owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity was corporea), and of 
human Shape: And tho we find few amongſt us who profeſs themſelves Authro- 
Pomorphites (tho ſome I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he that will 
make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chriſtians, 
many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country-People, almoſt. of any Ape, 
or young People, almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that tho the 
Name of GOD be frequently in theit Mouths; yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to are fo odd, low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were 
taught by a rational Man, much leſs that they were Characters writ by the 
Finger of God himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- Wi is 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſh'd with theſe Ideas of himſelf, ©. 
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than that he hath ſent us into the World with Bodies uncloth'd, and that there N 
is no Art or Skill born with us: For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, 
it is want of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him; if 
we have them not. Tis as certain that there is a God, as that che oppoſite 
Angles, made by the interſection of two ſtrait Lines, ate Saen . The Was 
never any rational Creature, that ſer himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of 
theſe Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; tho? yet it be,paſt doubt, 
that there are many Men, who having not apply'd their Thoughts that way, 
are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to cal thi : 
(which. is the ntmoſt of its Extent) univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one 2 05 
„ no 
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> | what has been ſaid ; I imagine there will ſcarce be any other Idea found, iat fes in. 
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can pretend to it: Since it God had ſet any Impreſſion, any Character on the 
Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been 
ſome clear and uniform Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were ca- 
pable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our Minds be- 
ing at firſt void of that Idea, which we, are moſt concern'd to have, it is a 
ſtrong Preſumpriom againſt all other innate Charafers. I muſt own, as far as I can 

obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be inform'd by any other. 
Idea of S- . 18. I confeſs there is another Zea, which would be of general uſe for 
| tance net in- Mankind to have, as it is of general Talk, as it they had it; and that is the 
. Idea of Subſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſation or Reflection. 
If Nature took care to provide us any eas, we might well expect they ſhould 
be ſuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure to our ſelves : but we ſee, 
on the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby other Ideas are brought into 
our Minds, this is not; we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and therefore ſignify 
nothing by the word Subſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we. know 
not what (i. e. of ſome thing whereof we have no particular diſtin& poſitive) 
Lea, which we take to be the Subſtratum, or Support, of thoſe Ideas we do 

know. Le | | | | | 

No Prepoſiti- F. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either ſpeculative or practisal Prin- 
ons can be in- ciples, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, that a Man hath 100 /. ſter- 
1 4 ee u ling in his Pocket, and yet deny d that he hath either Penny, Shilling, Crown, 
nate. or any other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think that 
certain Propoſitions are innate, when the Ideas about which they are, can by no 
means be ſuppos d to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that is given, 
doth not at all prove that the Ideas expreſs'd in them are innate: For in many 
Caſes, however the Ideas came there, the Aſſent to Words, expreſſing the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one, 
5 that hath a true Idea of God and Worſbip, will aflent to this Propoſition, That 
: God is to be worſhip, when expreſs d in a Language he underſtands: And eve- 
ty rational Man, that hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſlent 
to this Propoſition to morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well ſuppos d 
to want one or both of thoſe Ideas to Day. For if we will allow Savages and moſt 
 Country-People to have Heat of God and Worſhip (which Converſation with 
them will not make one forward to believe) yer I think few Children can be 
ſuppos d to have thoſe Meas, which therefore they muſt begin to have ſome time 
or other: and then they will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and 
make very little queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing 
no more proves the Ideas to be innate, than it does that one born blind (with 
Cataracts, which will be couch'd to morrow) had the innate Ideas of the Sun, 
or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is clear'd, he will cer- 
tainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, or that Saffron is yel- 
low: and therefore if fuch an Aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the Ideas in- 
nate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made up of thoſe Ideas. If they have 
any innate Idea, I would be glad to be told what, and how many they are. 
No innate I. F. 20. To which let me add: If there be any innate Ideas, any Ideas in the 
deas in the Mind, which the Mind does not actually think on, they muſt be lodg'd in the 
Memo). Memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by Remembrance; i. e. 
muſt be known, when they are remember d, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remembrance. For to re- 
member is to perceive any thing with Memory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that 
it was known or perceiv d before: without this, whatever Idea comes into 
the Mind is new, and not remember d; this Conſciouſneſs of its having been 
in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Remembering from all other 
Ways of thinking. Whatever Hea was never perceiv'd by the Mind, was never 
in the Mind. Whatever Zea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception; or 
elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that by the Memory 
iit can be made an actual Perception again. Whenever there is the actual Per- 
+ -- £..,,cePption- of an Idea without Memory, the idea appears perfectly new and un- 
„ +..known before to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
Ano actual view, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and 
Vas not wholly a ſtranger to the Mind. Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to 
. every 
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cerery one's Oberration: and then I deſire an Inſtance of an ed pretended li 
to be innate, which (before any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 
tion'd) any one could revive and remember as an Zea he had formetly known, 
without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Perception there is no remembrance ; 
and whatever /Jea comes into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not te- 
member'd, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the Mind 
before that appearance: For what is not either actually in View, or iti the Me- 
mory, is in the Mind no way at all, and is all one as if it never had been there. 
Suppoſe a Child had the uſe of his Eyes, till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Co- 
lours ; but then Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty Years per- 
fectly in the dark, and in that time perfectly loſes all Memory of the ideas of 
Colours he once had. This was the Caſe of a blind Man I once talk'd with, 
who loſt his Sight by the Small-Pox when he was a Child, and had no more 
notion of Colours than one born blind. I ask, whether any one can ſay this | 
Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more than one born . 
blind? And I think no body will ſay, that either of them had in his Mind any | | 
Lea of Colours at all. His Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas - 
(which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtor d Sight convey'd 1 
to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance; | 
and the now he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 
{deas of Colours, which when out of view can be revivd with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in the = 
Mind. The uſe I make of this, is, that whatever Idea being not actually in 
View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in the Memory; and if it be not 
in the Memory, it is not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot 
by the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Perception hat it comes 
out of the Memory; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remember'd. If therefore there be any-innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memo+ 
ry, or elſe no where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, they ean be 
reviv'd without any Impreſſion from without; and whenever they are brought 
into the Mind, they are remember d, i. e. they bring with them a Perception 5 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing N 
difference between what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; 
that what is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears perfealy 
new and unknown before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, when- 
ever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, but the Mind finds 
it in it ſelf, and knows it was there Peter. By this it may be try d, whe- 
ther there be any innate Ideas in the Mind, before impreſſion from Senſation ot 
Refleftion. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the uſe of 
Reaſon, or at any other time, remember d any of them; And ro whom, after 
he was born, they were never new. If any. one will ſay, there ate Ideas in 
the Mind, that are not in the Memory; 1 defire him to explain himſelf, and | 
make what he ſays intelligible. a = We "WO A AL | 
F. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is another Reaſon why I doubt Principles not 
that neither theſe nor any other Principles are innate. I that am fully per- re, Be. 
ſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe GOD made al things in perfect Wiſdom, can- 925 7 2 
not ſatisfy my ſelf why he ſhould be ſuppos d to print upon the Minds of Men c:riainty. 
ſome univerſal Principles, whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and come 
SpectHlation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern Practice, not ſelf-evident ; 
and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths not allow'd to be "innate. 
For to what purpoſe ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger ot 
God, which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards introduce d, 
or cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one thinks there are ſach innate 
Heas and Propoſitions, which by their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſh- 
able from all that is adventitious in the Mind and acquir'd, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us which they are, and then every one will be à fit Judg 
whether they be ſo or no; ſince if there be ſuch innate Ideas and Impreſſions, 
plainly different from all other Perceptions and Knowledg, every one will find 
it true in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppos d innate Maxims I have 
ou already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have oceafion to ſpeak more here- 
ter. : 88 * = 
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Difference of F. 22. To conclude: Some Ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all Mens Un- 
wy 8 derſtandings; ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the Mind 
= pan puts them into Propolicions ; other Truths require a train of Ideas plac d in 3 
tbe diffzrent order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention before 
plication of they can be diſcover'd and aſſented to. Some of the firſt fort, becauſe o 
el Facul. their general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate; but the truth | 
2 is, Ideas and Notions are no more barn with us than Arts and Sciences, thö' 

ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily than o- 
thers, and therefore are more generally receiv d; tho that roo be according 
as the Organs of our Bodies and Powers of our Minds happen to be imploy'd: 
God having fitted Men with Faculties aud Means to diſcover, receive and retain | 
Truths, according as they are imploy'd. The great difference that is to be found 
in the Notions of Mankind, is from the different uſe they put their Faculties 
to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things updn truſt, miſimploy their 
power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and Dominion 
of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty catefully to examine, and not 
blindly, with an implicit Faith, to ſwallow. Others, :mploying their Thoughts 
only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having ne- 
ver let their Thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other Inquiries. Thus, that the 
three-Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain 
as any thing can be, and I think more evident than many of thoſe Propoſi- 
tions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, however expert in o- 
ther things, who know not this at all, becauſe they never fer their Thoughts on 
work about ſuch Angles: And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may 
yet be utterly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions, in Mathemaricks 
it ſelt, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe 
mathematical Truths, he ſtop'd his Thoughts ſhort, and went not fo far. 
The ſame may happen concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Dei- 
ty; for tho there be no Truth which a Man may more evidently make out to 
himſelf than the Exiſtence of a God; yet he that ſhall content himſelf with 
things, as he finds them in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and 
Paſſions, and not make inquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends and ad- 
mirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with Diligence and At- 
tention, may live wn, any Notion of ſuch a Being. And if any Per- 
fon hath by talk pur ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may perhaps believe it; 
but if he hath never examin d it, his knowledg of it will be no perfecter than 
his, who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, takes it upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtfation, and 
may yield his Aſſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledg of the Truth 
of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully imploy'd, were able to make clear 
N and evident tot him. But this only by the by, to ſhe how much our Knowleds- 
depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beftow'd npon us, and how 
little upon ſuch innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppos'd to be in all Mankind 
- for their Direction; which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or 
_ elſe they would. be there to no purpoſe: And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor can diſtinguiſh from other adfentitious Truths, we may well conclude there 
J e 6 rare | 
Men muſt 9. 23- What Cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may deſerve from 
think and Men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of Knowledg 
know for and Certainty, .1 cannot tell; I perſuade my ſelf ar leaſt, that the way I have 
themſelves. pPurſu'd, being. conformable to Truth, lays-thoſe Foundations ſurer. This 1 
am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any Autho- 
rity in the, enſuing Diſcourſe : Truth has been my only Aim, and wherever 
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that. has « ly to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow'd, without 
minding whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 
want a due reſpe& to other Mens Opinions; but after ail, the greateſt Reverence 
is due to Truth and I hope it will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, that per- 
haps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 
templative Anowledg, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the Confideration of things 
themſelves, and made uſe rather of our owh Thoughts than other Mens to find 
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it: For I think we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to 
know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we our ſelves conſider and 
comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true Know- 
ledg. The floating of other Mens Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one 
jor the more knowing, tho' they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
ence, is in us bur Opiniarrety ; whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to Reverend 
Names, and do not, as they did, imploy our own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe 
Truths which gave them Reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing Man; 
but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embrac'd, and confident- 


ly vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's Prin- 


ciples, without examining them, made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will 
hardly make any body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he 
really knows and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, 
are but ſhreds ; which, however well in the whole piece, make no conſiderable 
addition to his ſtock who gathers them. Such borrow'd Wealth, like Fairy- 
mony, tho* it were Gold in the Hand from which he receiy'd it, will be but 
Leaves and Duſt when it comes to ule. | | | | 
Sg. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions, that could not be hence the O- 
doubted of as ſobn as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eaſy way to con- — of in- 
clude them innate. This be ing once receiv'd, it eas'd the Lazy from the pains of 1 ö 

ſearch, and ſtop'd the Inquiry of the Doubtful concerning all that was once 

Maſters and Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles 

mult not be queſtion'd ; for having once eſtabliſh'd this Tenet, that there are 

innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſſity of receiving ſome Do- 

ctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from the uſe of their own Reaſon and 

Judgment, and put them on believing and taking them upon truſt, withoutfar- 

ther examination: In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more 

eaſily govern'd by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the Skill 

and Office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a {mall Power it gives one 

Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Di&ator of Principles and 

ſil'd innate. And it was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affected to be 

Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths, and to make a Man ſwallow that for ati in- 

nate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who teacheth them; whereas 

had they examin'd the ways whereby Men came to the knowledg of many uni- 

verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men from 

the being of things themſelves, when duly'confider'd ; and that they were diſ- 

cover'd by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by nature to re- | 

ceive and judg of them, when duly imploy'd about them. A Uo _ .., Concluſions 

H. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the Deſign of the following 

Diſcourſe ; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premis'd, that hitherto, to 

clear my way to thoſe Foundations which I conceive are theonly true ones where- 

on to eſtabliſh thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledg, it hath been ne- 

ceſſary for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate Princi- 

ples. And ſince the Arguments which are againſt them do ſome of them riſe 

from common receiv'd Opinions, I have been forc'd to take ſeveral things for 

granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the falſ- 

hood or improbability of any Tenet : it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, 

as it does in aſſaulting of Towns, where if the Ground be but firm whereon the 

Batteries are erected, there is no farther Inquiry of whom it is borrow d, nor whom 

it belongs to, ſo it affords bur a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. But in the future 

part of this Diſcourſe, defigning to raiſe an Edifice unitorm and conſiſtent with it 

ſelf, as far as my own Experience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it 

on ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, lean- 

ing on borrow'd or beg'd Foundations; or at leaſt, if mine prove a Caſtle in the 

Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece,and hang together. Wherein I warn 

the Reader not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs I may be al- 

low'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſum'd by others, to take my Principles for gran- 

ted ; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the 
Principles I proceed on, is, that Ican only appeal to Men's own unprejudic'd Expe- 

rience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and this is enough for a Man 

who profeſſes no more, than to lay down candidly and freely his own Conje- 

ures, concerning a Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other de- 

ligu than an nnbiaſs'd Inquiry after Truth. 4 BOOK 
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Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


Object of 
Thinking. 


IVERY Man being conſcious to himſelf that he Thinks, and 
that which his Mind is apply'd about whilſt thinking, being 
the Ideas that are there, t is paſt doubt that Men have in 
their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſs'd by the 
words, WWhiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motica, Man, 
Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is in the firſt 
Place then to be enquir'd, how he comes by them? I know it is a receiv'd 
Doctrine, that Men have native Ideas and original Characters ſtamp'd upon 
their Minds in their very firſt Being. This Opinion I have at large examin'd 
already; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have ſaid in the foregoing Book will be much 
more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn whence the Underſtanding may get 
all the Ideas, it has, and by what ways and degrees they may come into the 

| Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to every one's own Obſervation and Experience. 
All 1deas $. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, White-Paper, void of 7 

* , all Characters, without any Ideas; how comes it to be furniſn d? Whence 
Refledin. comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has 
painted on it with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the Materials 
of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one word, from Experience; 
In that all our Knowledg is founded, and from that it ultimately derives it * 
ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd either about External ſenſible Objects, or about 
the Internal Operations of our Minds, perceiv'd and reflected on by our ſelves, is that 
which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all the Materials of thinking, Theſe two 
are the Fountains of Knowledg, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can natu- 

rally have, do ſpring. | ns | 
The Objects of 5 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible Objects, do convey 
Senſation ene into the Mind ſeveral diſtin& Perceptions of Things, according to thoſe various 
Toe Y ways wherein thoſe Objects do affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
we have, of Telow, I bite, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe 
which we call ſenſible Qualities; which when I ſay the Senſes convey into the 
Mind, I mean, they from External Obje&s convey into the Mind what produ- 
ces there thoſe Perceptions. This great ſource of moſt of the Ideas we have, de- 
pending wholly upon our Senſes, and deriv'd by them to the Underſtanding, I 
1 call SENSATION. | : . | 

$1 7 9. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain, from which Experience furniſheth the 
Minds the o- Underſtanding with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of our own Mind 
ther Source of within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas it has got; which Operations when 
them. the Soul comes to reflect on and conſider, do furniſh the Underſtanding with 
another ſer of Ideas, which could not be had from Things without; and ſuch are 
Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reaſouing, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the different actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of and ob- 
ſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtandings as diſtin& 
Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our Senſes. This ſource of Ideas every 
Man has wholly in himſelf: and cho” it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 
with External Objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
| 50 5 ; call'd 
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7 call'd Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſation, ſo I call this REFLEC- 
Jo the Ideas it affords being ſuch only as the Mind gets by reflecting on 


: its own Operations within it ſel. By REFLECTION then, in the follow - 
ing bart of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that notice which 


the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the manner of them; by reaſon 
*X whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. 


© Theſe two, I fay, viz. External Material things, as the Objects of SE NS 4- 
XZ 710N; and the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of RE- 
XX FLECTION; are to me the only Originals from whence all our Ideas take their 
*#® beginnings. The term Operations here L ule in a large ſenſe, as comprehending not 
barely the Actions of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions ari- 
ing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the ſatistaction or uneaſineſs arifing from 
any thought. 


| 7 any Ideas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objects are 4 the one 
furniſb the Mind with the Ideas , ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different % of 4 


Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtor d with plenty of Ideas, that Children. 


d. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt elimmering of All cur Ideas 


. » theſe. 
Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſh:s the- Underſtanding with * 


Ideas of its own Operations. 1 | 
Theſe, when we have taken a fall ſurvey of them and their ſeveral Modes, 

Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to contain all our whole itock of 
1deas; and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one of 
theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding ; and then let him tell me whether all the original Ideas 
he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his Sexſes, or of the Operations 
of his Mind, conſider'd as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a mals of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodg'd there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict 
view, ſee that he has ct any Idea in his Mind, but what one of theſe two have im- 
printed; tho” perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and enlarg'd by the 


$. 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a Child, at his firſt coming into Obſervable 5n 


are to be the matter of his future Knowledg: Tis by degrees he comes to be 

furniſh'd with them. And tho' the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities im- 

print themſelves before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 

der; yet tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come in the way, that 

there are few Men that cannot recollect the beginning of their Acquaintance with 

them: And if it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſoorder'd as to 

have but a very few even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown up to a 

Man. Burt all that are born into the World being ſurrounded with Bodies that 

perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of Ideas, whether care be taken 

abour 1t or no, are imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are 

buſy at hand every where, when the Eye is but open ; Sounds, and ſome tangible 

Qualities fail not to ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance to the 

Mind: but yer, I think, it will be granted eaſily, that if a Child were kept in 1 

a place where he never ſaw any other but Black and White till he were a Man, 

he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from his Child- 

hood never taſted an Oyſter or a Pine-Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. 8 
9. 7. Men then come to be furniſh'd with fewer or more ſimple Ideas from Men are diffe- 

without, according as the Objefs they converſe with, afford greater or leſs va- rently fur- 

riety ; and from the Operations of their Minds within, according as they more _ with 

or leſs reflect on them. For tho* he that contemplates the Operations of his 2 2 
: | ing to the dif 

Mind, cannot but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his ferent 0b- 

Thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will no more have clear je#s they con- 

and diſtinct Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved verſe with. 

therein, than he will have all the particular deas of any Landſcape, or of the 

Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and with at- 

tention heed all the parts of it. The Picture or Clock may be ſo plac'd, that 

they may come in his way every day; but yet he will have but a confus d Idea 

of all the parts they are made up of, till he applies himſelf with attention to con- 

ſider them each in particular. TI | | 
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Ideas of Re- F. 8. And hence we ſee the reaſon, - why tis pretty late before moſt Children | 
e _ get /deas of the Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have not any very 
a re clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt part of them all their Lives: becauſe tho' RE 

hs they paſs there continually, yet like floating Viſions, they make not deep Im- 
| preſſions enough to leave in the Mind clear diſtin& laſting eas, till the Un- 
derſtanding turns inwards upon it ſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes 

them the Object of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt Þ 

into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which by a conſtant ſolli- 

Citation of their Senſes, draw the Mind conſtantly to them, forward to take 
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notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing Objects. 
Thus the firſt Years are uſually employ d and diverted in looking abroad. Mens 


RET as 
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buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found without ; 
and ſo, growing up in a conſtant Attention ro outward Senſations, ſeldom 
make any conſiderable Reflection on what paſles within them till they come to be 
of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. | | | 
The Sw be- H. 9. To ask at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask when he begins | 
ins to have to perceive; having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame thing. I know it is 
Ideas, when an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the actual Perception 
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as Body and ics Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the fame time. 8 
The Soul $. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppos'd to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval RR 
thinks not al- with, or ſome time after, the firſt Rudiments or Organization, or the begin- 
ways; for this nings of Life in the Body; I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have betten 
© 08 Proof thought of that matter. I confeſs my ſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, 7s 7 
that doth not perceive it {elf always to contemplate Ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than for the Body always to move: 
the Perception of Ideas being (as I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the 
Body; not its Eſſence, but one of its Operations. And therefore, tho''Thinking be 
ſuppos'd ever ſo much the proper Action of the Soul, yet it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, always in action. That perhaps is 
the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never flumbers 7 
nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite Being, ar leaſt not to the Soul of 
Man. We know certainly by Experience that we ſometimes think, and thence 
draw this infallible Conſequence, That there is ſomething in us that has a 
Power to think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can 
be no farther aſſur d than Experience informs us. For to ſay that actual Think- 
ing is eſſential to the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg what is in que- RR 
ſtion, and not to prove it by Reaſon ; which is neceflary to be done, if it be 
not a ſelſ evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always thinks 

be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, Iap- 
peal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether I thought all laſt Night or no; the 
Queſtion being about a Matter of Fact, tis begging it to bring as a proof for 
it, an Hypotheſis which is the very thing in diſpute ; by which way one may 
prove any thing : and 'tis but ſuppoling that all Watches, whilſt the Ballance 
beats, think; and tis ſufficiently prov'd, and paſt doubt, that my Watch 
thought all laſt Night. Bur he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build 
his Hypotheſis on Matter of Fa&, and make it ont by ſenſible Experience, and 
not preſume on Matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis ; that is, becauſe he 
: ſuppoſes it to be ſo : which way of proving amounts to this, That I muſt neceſ- 
farily think all laſt Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes J always think, tho' I my 

felf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. . M7 

But Men in love with their Opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in que- 
ſion, but alledg wrong Matter of Fact. How elſe could any one make it an 
Inference of mine, that a. thing is not, becauſe we are nit ſeaſible of it in our fleep ? 
I do not ſay there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his 
fleep: But 1 do ſay, he cannot think at any time waking or fleeping, without 
being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it is not neceſſary to any thing, but 
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8 of Aleas in it ſelf conſtantly as long as it exiſts; and that actual Thinking is Y 
as inſeparable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body: which it = 
true, to enquire after the beginning of a Man's Leas, is rhe {ame as to en- 
quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this account, Soul and its /dear, 


Chap. 1. Men Think not always. 35 
to our Thoughts; and to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, 
till we can think without being conſcious of it. 3 | 
9. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without Thought, be- /t 75 not al 
= cauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether ſleeping without dreamy ways conſcioũs 
= ing be not an affection of the whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth 4 
Vvaking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to conceive, that any thing ſhould 
think, and not be conſcious of it. If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man 
without being conſcious of it, I ask, Whether during ſuch thinking it has any 

**Z Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery ? I am ſure the 
' X* Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be Happy or 
VMilcrable without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utrerly inconſiſtent and 

impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, 

have its Thinking, Enjoy ments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which 

the Man is not conſcious of nor pariakes in; it is certain that Socrates aſleep 

and Socrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon : but his Soul when he ſleeps, and 

*** Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two Fer- 

=>” ſons; ſince waking Socrates has no Knowledg of, or Concernment for that Hap- 

pineſs or Miſery of his Soul which it enjoys alone by it ſelf whillt he fleeps, 

== withour perceiving any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 

== Milery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows nor. For if we take wholly 
' X away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and 

Pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know where- 

in to place perſonal Identity. | os | 3 

9. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, ſay theſe Men. Mpilſt it thinks If a ſleeping 
ad and perceives, ir is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Trouble, as well I 
as any other Perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. 7, mo wig 
But it has all this apart; the ſleeping Man, tis plain is conſcious of nothing ſleeping and 
of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then = Soul of Caſtor, while he is ſleeping, retir'd. waking Man 
from his Body; which is no, impoſſible ſuppoſition for the Men I have here to % e er- 
do 8 who ſo liberally allow Life, e CIO 
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mals: Theſe Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contradiction, that the 
Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, 
or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, without the Body. 
Let us chen, as 1 ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul. ot Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, 
from his Body, to think apart, Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes for its Scene; 
of Thinking the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who, is ſleeping without 
a Soul: For if Caftor's Soul can think, whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is 
never conſcious of, tis no matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have 
here then the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we 
wall 3 75 to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul {till thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt 
Perception. I ak then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one Soul be- 
tween them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
cious of, nor is concern d for, are not two as diſtinct Perſons as Caſtor and Her- 
cules, or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other, very miſerable? Juſt by the. Eee they make 
the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart what the 
Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe no body will make Identity of Perſons” 
to conſiſt in the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Mat- 
ter; for if that be neceſſary to Identity, twill be impoſſible in that conſtant 
flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two _ 
Days, or two Moments together. = | V TITER a nm abt 

§. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, J fbi * 
that the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſſeep without convince thoſe 
dreaming, can never be convinc'd, that their Thoughts ate ſometimes for four that een 
Hours buſy without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in the very beer gt 
act, wal d in the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can give nò mantier of Dr f 
account of it. as i JJ ᷣ K 
F. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Soul thinks even in . the ſoundeſt Sleep, That Mew \. 
but the Memory retains it uot. That the Soul in a fleeping Man ſhould be this Team ith -: 
moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking Man, not remember 3 5 

Vol. J. | | ">" 3 5 R urg >; : ü 
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nor be able to recollect one jot of all thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be con- 


ceiy d, and would need ſome better proof than bare Aſſertion to make it be 


beliey'd. For who can without any more ado, but being barely told fo, ima- 

ine, That the greateſt part of Men do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral 
3 every day, think of ſomething, which if they were ask d, even in the 
middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, 


I think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man = 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream'd in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly recover'd of, which 
was about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World 
affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him 
| with Examples enough of ſuch as paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming. 
Upon this Hy- H. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is a very wh - 


potheſis the 


Thoughts of a leſs fort of thinking And the Soul, in ſuch a ftate of thinking, does very little, 


Neeping Man if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs which conſtantly receives variety of 
oughtto be Images, or 1deas, but retains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there re- 
#nft rational. main no foot- eps of them; the Looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch J. 


deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts: Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a waking 7 
Man the Materials of the Body are employ'd, and made uſe of, in thinking; 


and that the memory of Thoughts is retain'd by the impreſſions that are made 


on the Brain, and the traces there left after ſuch thinking; but that in the 


thinking of the Soul, which is not perceiv'd in a fleeping Man, there the Soul 
thinks apart, and making xo uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſjons 
on it, and conſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the 
abſurdity of two diftin& Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I an- 
wer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive and contemplate with- 
out the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the Body too: or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, will have but lit 
tile advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its own Thoughts; it it 
cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to recall them upon occaſion; if it 
cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea- 
ſonings, and Contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more no- 
ble Being than thoſe do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 

but the ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on that the fi 
breath of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
SPINS, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subje& as noble, as the Thoughts 
of a Soul that periſh in thinking; that once out of fight, 75 gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature fever makes excel- 
lent things for mean or no uſes : And it is hardly to be conceiv'd, that our in- 
finitely wife Creator ſhould make fo admirable a Faculty as the power of think- 
ing, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehen- 
| ſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt a fourth part of its 
time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembering any of thoſe Thoughts, 
without doing any good to it {elf or others, or being any way uſeful to any 
other part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, 
the motion of dull and ſenſleſs Matter any where in the Univerſe made ſo lit- 
tle uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 5 
On this Hypo- g. 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we are 
theſis the Soul aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts : But how extravagant and in- 
muſt have I- coherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the Perfection 
nid from and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with Dreams need 
Senſation or not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfy'd in, Whether the Soul, when 
f 28 .of. it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Body, acts leſs rationally 
— 45 g. than when conjointly with it or no? If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, 
then theſe Men muſt ſay, That the Soul owes the perfection of rational Think- 
| ing to the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be, for 
If 1 think the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the Soul ſhould retain none 

ivhen Iknow Of its more rational Soles and Meditations. 58 

it not, no boch 9. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually thinks, 
Ye can yy I would they would alſo tell us what thoſe Ideas are that arc in the Soul of a 
i | | Child 


Sl 
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Chap. t. Men Think not always. 35 


Child before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it hath receiv d any by 


FSCenſation? The Dreams of ſleeping Men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
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waking Man's Ideas, tho for the moſt part oddly put together. Tis ſtrange 
if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it deriv*d not from Senſation or Reflection 
(as ir muſt have, if it thought before it receiv'd any impreſſions from the Body) | 
that it ſhould never, in its private thinking (ſo private, that the Man himſ 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, 
and then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries Who can find it reaſonable 
that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during fleep, have ſo many hours 
thoughts, and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrow'd not from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which 
being occaſion'd from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? Tis 
{trange the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole Life recall over any of its 
pure native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrow'd any thing from 
the Body; never bring into the waking Man's view any other Ideas but what 
have a Tang of the Cask, and manifeſtly derive their original from that union. 
If it always thinks, and fo had deas before it was united, or before it receiy'd 
any from the Body, tis not to be ſuppos'd, but that during ſleep it recolle&s its 
native Zdeas; and during that retirement from communicating with the Body, 
whilſt it thinks by it (elf, the Ideas it is buſy'd about ſhould be, ſometimes at 
leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial, ones which it had in it ſelf, underiv'd 
from the Body, or its own Operations about them.: which, ſince the waking 
Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the 
Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does not; or elſe that Memory be- 
longs only to ſuch Ideas as are deriv'd from the Body, or the Mind's Operations 
about them. . 5 7 i DESDE . <> 
. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo confidently pro- Ham noms 
ounce, that the human Soul, or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, 2% ane that 


1 


2? how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that themſelves think, the Soul - al- 


when they themſelves do not perceive it? This, I am afraid, is to be ſure without Fwif _— 


Proofs ; and to know, without perceiving : Tis, I ſuſpe&, a confus d Notion à ſelf-evident 
taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe clear Truths that either Projufition, # 
their own Evidence forces us to admit, or common Experience makes it impu- needsproofs 
dence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, That tis poſſible the Soul 

may always think, but not always retain it in memory: And, I ſay; it is as 

poſſible that the Soul may not always think; and much more probable that it 

ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 

while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next moment after, that it 


had thought. | 


F. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not to perceive it, is, as That « Map: 
has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders well Hud be buſy 
theſe Mens way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do ſo. 1 
For they who tell us that the Soul always thinks, do never, that I remember, DP, 5 — als 
ſay, That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a next moment, 
Man think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps would be ſuſpected of: v7 3mprobe- 
Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but is not always con- e. 
ſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body is extended without having Parts. 

For tis altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, 
as that any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. 
They who talk thus, may with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hy- 


; 4 potheſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 


it: whereas Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in be- 
ing conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man is always conſcious to 
himſelf of thinking; I ask, how they know it? Conſciouſneſs is the Per- 
ception of what paſſes in a Man's own Mind. Can another Man perceive that 
I am conſcious ot any thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf 2 No Man's Know- 
ledg here can go beyond his Experience.” Wake a Man out of a ſound Sleep, 
and ask him, What he was that moment thinking on? If he himſelf be con- 
ſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts 
that can aſſure him that he was thinking: May he not witli more — . 
him he was not aſleep? This is ſomething beyond Philoſophy ; and it —_— 
8 


„ 
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38 The Original of our Ideas. Book II. 
leſs than Revelation that diſcovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, when! 
can find none there my lf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating ſight, 
who can certainly ſee that I think, when cannot perceive it my ſelf, and when 
I declare that I do not; and yet can ſee that Dogs or Elephants do not think, 
when they give all the demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling Us 
that they do-ſo. - This ſome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucia ;: 
it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's 
Thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But, tis but defining 
the Soul to be a Subſtance that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch _ 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to make 

many Men ſuſpe&, that they have no Souls at all, ſince they find a good part 
of their Lives paſs away without thinking. For no Deſinit ions, that I know., 
no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Experienee; 
and perhaps tis the affectat ion of knowing beyond what we perceive that makes 
ſo much uſeleſs diſpute and noiſe in the World. CT SO PWR NG ' 
No Ideas but F. 20. I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks' before the Senſes 7 
from Senſati- haue furniſh'd it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increas'd; and retain'd; 
LY = ſo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of thinking, in the ſeveral 
ode T parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting 
Children. on its own Operations; it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility, in remem- 
bering, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. e 
$. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be inform d by obſervation and expe- 
rience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will find tew. 7 
figns of a Soul accuſtom'd to much thinking in a new-born Child, and much 7X7 
fewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the rational 
Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſider, 
that Infants, newly come into the World, ſpend the greateſt part of their 
time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either Hunger calls for the 
Teat, or ſome Pain (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other 
violent Impreſſion upon the Body forces rhe Mind to perceive, and attend to it : 
He, I ſay, who confiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to imagine, That a 
ee Fetus in the Mother s Womb differs not much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſſes 
5 the greateſt part of its time without Perception or Thought, doing very little 
but ſleep in a Plaee where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with 
Liquor; always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame Temper; where the Eyes 
have no Light, and the Ears ſo ſnut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects to move the Senſes. 
S. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations that time 
makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the Senſes comes more and more to 
be furniſh'd with Ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, 
the more it has matter to think on. After ſome time it begins to know the 
Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting Impreſſions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the Perſons it daily converſes with, and 
diſtinguiſh them from Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming 
to retain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it. And ſo we may 

N obſerve how the Mind, 4% degrees, improves in theſe, and advarices to the ex- 

1 erciſe of thoſe other Faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtracting its Ideas, 
| and of reaſoning about them, and refle&ing upon all theſe ; of which I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. | | 

$. 23. It it ſhall be demanded then, hen a Man begins to have any Ideas? 

I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any Senſation. For ſince there 

appear not to be any Ideas in the Mind, before the Senſes have convey'd any in, 

I conceive that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; which is 

ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome part of the Body, as produces 

ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. *Tis about theſe Impreſſions made on 

our Senſes by outward Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ it ſelf in 

ſuch Operations as we call Perception, Remembering, Con ideration, Reaſoning, 8&c; 

. e original 9. 24. In time the Mind comes to reflect on its own Operations about the Idea 


all our got by Senſation, and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new Set of Ideas, which I call 
dg» Ideas of Reflection. Theſe are the Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes by out- 
ward Objects chat are extrinſecal to the Mind ; and its own Operations, proceed- 

1 | | ing 


| Chap. 2. Of Simple Ideas. 
ing from Powers intriaſecal and proper to it ſelf, which when reflected on by 
itt lelf, become alſo Objects of its contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, the Origi- 
nal of all Knywledg Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, is that the 
ind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it ; either thro' the Senſes by 
XZ carward Objects; or by its own Operation when it refietts on them. This 
is the firſt ſtep a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the 
EE ground-work Whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have 
*Z naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which tower above the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their riſe and footing here: In 
all that great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Speculations 
it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe Ideas which 
= Seſe:or Reflection have offer'd for its Contemplation- | EE. 
FS. 25. la this Part the Underſtanding is merely paſſrve; and whether or no In the recepti- 
itt will have theſe Beginz®gs, and as it were Materials of Knowledg, is not in 929 mplel- 
its own power. For the Objects of our Senſes do, many of them, obtrude 5 
their particular Ideas upon our Minds whether we will or no: and the Opera- for the moſt 
tions ot our Minds will not let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions part paſſe. 
of them. No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 
> Theſe /mple Ideas, when offer'd to the Mind, the Underſtanding can no more 
*Z* refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted; nor blot them out, and 
make new ones it ſelf, chan a Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the images 
or Ideas which the Objects ſer before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that 
*Z ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind is forced to receive the 

Z Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe Ideas that are annex d 
to them. | | | 
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C HAP. B 
Of Simple Idcas. 


= $5. . HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of our Uncompera + 
=—_ Knowledg, one thing is carefully to be obſerv'd concerning the Ideas ed Apeara- 
we have; and that is, That ſome of them are fimple, and ſome complex. MS 
> Tho the Qualities that affect our Senſes are, in the things themſelves, ſo 
united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them; yet 
dis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind enter by the Senſes ſimple and 
unmix' d. For tho' the Sight and Touch often rake in from the ſame Object, 
at the ſame time, different eas; as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; 
the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple 
Ideas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtin& as thoſe that come 
in by different Senſes: The Coldneſs and Hardneſs which a Man feels in a piece 
of Le, being as diſtinct Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly; 
or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe. And there is nothing.can = 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtinct Perception he has of thoſe ſimple 
Ideas; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but 
one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. | = „ | 
H. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledg, are ſuggeſted The Mind can 
and furniſhed to the Mind only by thoſe. two Ways above-mention'd, viz. Sen- neither make 
ſation and Reflection. When the Underſtanding is once ſtor d with theſe ſimple 55. deſtroy 
Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to analmoſt * 
iniinite Variety; and ſo can make at pleaſure. new complex Ideas. But it is not 
in the power of the moſt exalted Wir, or enlarg'd Underſtanding, by a quick- 
neſs or variety of Thought, to invent or frame one new fimple Idea in the Mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforemention'd : Nor can any Force of the Under- 
ſtanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underſtanding, being much-what the ſame as it is in the 
great World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, however manage d by Art 
and Skill, reaches no farther than to eompound and divide the Materials that 
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are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle 


of new Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in being. The 
fame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in 
his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea, not receiv'd in by his Senſes from external 
Objects, or by Reflection from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 1] 


would have any one try to fanſy any Taſte which had never affected his Palate; 
or trame the Idea of a Scent he had never ſmelt: and when he can do this, I 
will alſo conclude that a blind Mind hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true 
diſtinct Notions of Sounds. | - | 
$.3. This is the reaſon why, tho' we cannot believe it impoſſible to God to 
make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to convey into the Under- 


ſtanding ,the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are uſually L | 


counted, which he has given to Man: yet, I think, it is not poſſzble for any one 
to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they 
can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qua- 
lities. And had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, 
which are the Object of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination and Conception, as now any belonging to a fixth, ſeventh, or eighth 
Senſe, can poſſibly be: which, whether yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other 
parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
ſumption to deny. He that will nor ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may be apt to think, that in other Manfions of it there may be other 
and different intelligent Beings, of whole Faculties he has as little Knowledg 
or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man : ſuch Variery and Excellency being ſuitable 
to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have here follow'd the common 
Opinion of Man's having but five Senſes; tho, perhaps, there may be juſtly 


counted more: but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſe, 


» 


C H A P. III. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


Divifion of g. 1 PHE better to conceive the Ideas we receive from Senſation, it may 
Simple Ideas. 


not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to the different 
ways whereby they make their approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves 
perceivable by us. | | 8 
Firſt, then, There are ſome which come into our Minds by one Senſe only. 
Secondly, There are others that convey themſelves into the Mind by more 
Senſes than one. | ws | 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. ag 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſclves way, and are ſuggeſted to 
the Mind by all the Jays of Senſation and Reflection. | 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 
Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have admittance only through one Senſe, which 
is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Colours, as White, 


> 


Red, Yellow, Blue, with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as 


Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt ; come-in only by the Eyes: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes 
and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 
which are the Conduits to convey them from without to their Audience in the 
Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them fo diſ- 
order d, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted 


by; no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be perceiv'd by the Un- 


derſtanding. e 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the Touch, are Heat and Cold, 
and Solidity: all the reſt conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, 
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it poſſeſſes, is ſo great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount it. All 


Chap. 4. ; l . Ideas of Solidity. 


as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion of the Parts, as hard 
and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 2 _ 

. 2. I think, ic will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular fimple Ideas, 
belonging to each Senſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would ; there being 


41 


a great many more ot them belonging to molt of the Senſes, than we have Names 


for. The varicty of Smells, which are as many almoſt, it not more, than Spe- 
cics of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet and Sinking 
commonly ſcrve our turn for theſe Ideas, which in Effect is little more than to 
call them pleating or diſplealing ; tho the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both 
ſweet, are certainly very diſtinct eas. Nor are the different Taſtes that by 
our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, 
Birter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all the Epithets we have to denomi- 
nate that numberieſs variety of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin, not 
only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, but in the different parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours and Sounds. I 
ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple Ideas I am here giving, content my ſelf 
ro {ct down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe, or are in 
themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, tho' they are very frequently the In- 
gredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt which, I think, I may well account So- 
lidity; which therefore J ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 


GH A306 
O Solidity. 


H. I. H E Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch; and it ariſes from the 

reliſtance which we find in Body, to the Entrance of any other Body 
into the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no /zea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. Whether we move or reſt, in 
what poſture ſocver we are, we always feel ſomething under us that ſupparts 
vs, and hinders our farther tinking downwards ; and the Bodies which we daily 
handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they do by an 
inſurmountable Force hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are mo- 
ving one towards another, Icall Solidity. I will not diſpute, whether this Accep- 
tation of the Word ſo/id be nearer to its original Signification, than that which 
Mathemaricians uſe it in; it ſuffices, that I think the common Notion of Solidity 
will allow, if not juſtify, this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call ic 
Tmpenetrability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the term Solidity the 


more proper to expreſs this Lea, not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that 


Senſe ; but alſo becauſe it carries ſomething more of poſitive in it than mpene- 
zrability, which is negative, and is perhaps more a Conſequence of Solidity, 


than Solidity it ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the Idea molt intimarely con- 


nected with and eſſential to Body, ſo as no here elſe to be found or imagin'd, 


but only in Matter. And tho” our Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of 


Matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having 


once got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther : and conſi- 


ders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Matter that can exiſt : 
and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, whatever or however modify'd. 

H. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it to fill Space. 
The Ilea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine any ſpace taken 
up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other 
ſolid Subſtances; and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move 
towards one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs 
it removes from between them, in a Line not parallel to that which they move 
in. 145 Idea of it, the Bodies which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh 
us with. 5 

F. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace which 
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the Bodies in the World preſſing a drop of Water on all Sides, will never be able 
to overcome the Reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their ap- 
proaching one another, till it be remov'd out of their Way: Whereby our Ide 
of Solidity is diſtinguiſh d both from pure Space, which is capable neither of RX 
Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordinary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man 
may conceive two Bodies at a Diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, 
without touching or diſplacing any ſolid Thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: Whereby, Ithink, we have the clear Idea of Space without Solidiry. For 
(not to go ſo far as Annihilation of any particular Body) I ask, whether a Man 
7 cannot have the Idea of the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other 
ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think, tis evident he can: The Idea 7 
of Motion in one Body no more including the Idea of Motion in another, than 
the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in a?ẽ 
nother. I do not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one Body RR 
cannot really be without the Motion of another. To determine this either | 
Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther one cannot have the Idea of one Body mov'd, whilit others are at reſt > T7 
And I think, this no one will deny. If fo, then the Place it deſerted gives u 
the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, 
without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any Thing. When the Sucker in a 
Pump is drawn, the ſpace it fill d in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether 
any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a # 
Contradiction, that upon the Motion of dne Body, another, that is only conti- 
guous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only 
on the Suppoſition that the World is full, but not on the diſtin& Idas of Space 
and Solidity ; which are as different as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion 
and not Protruſion. And that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their 
very Diſputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate; as is ſhew'd in another 
Place. | | 
F. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in 
Repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion ot other Bodies our of the Space it poſ- 
ſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, making up 
Maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change, its Figure. 
And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only in relation 
to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being generally call'd hard by us, 
which will put us to Pain, ſooner chan change Figure by the preſſure of auy part 
of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of 
its parts upon an eaſy and unpaintul touch. 1 | — 

But this difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible parts amongſt them- 

ſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no more Solidity to the hardeſt Bo- 

dy in the World, than to the ſofceſt; nor is an Adamant one Jot more ſolid © 

than Water. For tho' the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 

eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but Water or Air, 

5 than if there be a Diamond between them: Let it is not that the parts of the 

| Diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the 
parts of Water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a 
Side-Motion be more cafily remov'd, and give way to the approach of the 

two pieces ot Marble. But if they could be kept from making place, by that 

Side- motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two Pieces of 

Marble, as much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any force 

to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the Parts of a Dia- 

mond. The ſofteſt Body in the World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming roge- 

ther of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the Way, but remain de- 

tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin'd. He that ſnall fill 

a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance: 

And he that thinks that nothing but Bodies that are hard can keep his Hands 

from approaching one another, may be pieas'd to make a trial, with the Air in- 

clos d in a Foot ball. The Experiment, I have been told, was made ac Florence, 

with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exactly clos'd; which far— 

ther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft a Body as Water. For the golden Globe thus 

fill'd being put into a Prefs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 
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Water made it ſelf way thro' the Pores of that very cloſe Metal; and finding io 
Room for a nearer approach of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where 
it roſe like a Dew, and ſo tell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could be 
made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that ſqueez'd it. 
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$. 5. By this Lea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſh d from the 5 Solidity 


Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immovable Parts. Upon the Solidity of 
© Bodies alſo depends their mutual Impulſe, Reſistance and Protrufion. Of pure Space 
then, and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs my (elf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtin& Ideas: and that they can 
think on Space, without any thing in it that reſiſts or is protruded by Body. 


*Z This is the Idea of pure Space, which they think they have as clear, as any Idea 
wàzͤthey can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the diſtance between the 
oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, being equally as clear without as with 


the Idea of any ſolid Parts between: And on the other Side they perſuade them- 


2? TT ſelves, That they have, diſtin& from that of pure Space, the 1dea of ſomethin 
that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or reſil 
their Motion. It there be others that have not theſe two Ideas diſtin&, bur 
coafound them, and make but one of them; I know not how Men, who have 
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the ſame Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame Name, 
can in that Caſe talk with one another; any more than a Man, who not being 
blind or deaf, has diſtinct Ideas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a 
Trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man I men- 
tion in another Place, who fanſy'd that the Idea of Scarlet was like the Sound 
of a Trumpet. | 2 | 

F. 6. If any one asks me, Phat this Solidity is? I ſend him to his Senſes to in- 


form him : Lec him puta Flint or a Foot-ball between his Hands, and then en- 
deavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſufficient Ex- 


plication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts ; I promiſe to tell him 
what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me what Thinking is, or 


wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Motion is, which per- 


haps ſeems much eaſter. The ſimple Ideas we have, are ſuch as Experience 
reaches them us; but if beyond that, we endeavour by Words to make them 
clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if he went about to clear 
up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking ; and to diſcourſe into him the 
{deas of Light and Colours. The reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. 
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CHAP. v. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


＋ H E Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Sace, or Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Reſt, and Motion; for theſe make perceivable Impreſſions, both on 
the Eyes and Touch: And we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas 
of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feel- 


ing. But having Occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, I 
here only enumerate them. | 


Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. 
C. ll Mind receiving the Ideas, mention'd in the foregoing Chapters, 


3 0 Extenſion of Space: The Extenſion of Body beieg nothing but the Coheſion or depends 1m- 
Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, movable Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the "ang _— 


triqion. 


at it is: 


. o . o — Simple Ideas 
from without, when it turns its view in ward upon it ſelf, and obſerves are the Opera- 


its own Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence other Ideas, which 78 


are as capable to be the Objects of its Contemplation, as any of thoſe it receiv'd = 8 
from foreign Things. : | | le. 
Vol. I. 5 (EET 


C. 2. 


The Idea f F. 2. The two great and principal Actions of the Mind, which are moſt fre- 
wht a quently confidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that pleaſes may 
3 take notice of em in himſelf, are theſe two: 
have fromRe- P reception or Thi uking, and 

Hons Volition, or Willing. | 


The Power of Thinking is calbd the Underſtanding, and the Power of Volition 
is call'd the Wil; and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind are denomi- 
nated Faculties. Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimp'e Ideas of Reflection, ſuch 
as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledg, Faith, &. I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. LT | 


: CHAP. VIL 
Of Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflection. 


Pleaſure and 9. 1-F HERE be other ſimple 1deas which convey themſelves into the Mind 


Pain 


| by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection, viz. | 
Pleaſure or Delight, and its oppoſite. | 
Pain or Uneafineſs. 
Power. | 
Exiſtence, 
Unity. | wm 35 
F. 2. Delight or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join themſelves to almoſt all 
our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And there is ſcarce any Affection 
of our Senſes from without, any retir'd Thought of our Mind within, which is 
not able to produce in us Pleaſure or Pain, By Pleaſure and Pain J would be un- 
derſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us; whether it ariſes from 
the Thoughts of our Minds, or any Thing operating on our Bodies. For whe- 
ther we call it Satisfaction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, c. on the one Side; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, &c. on the other; 
they are ſtill but different Degrees of the ſame Thing, and belong to the Leas 
of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight or Uneaſineſs : Which are the Names I ſhall moſt 
commonly uſe for thoſe two Sorts of Ideas. | 
g. 3. The infinite wiſe Author of our Being having given us the Power over 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt as we think fit; and 
alſo by the Motion ot them, to move our ſelves and other contiguous Bodies, 
in which conſiſt all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe, among its Ideas, which it will think 
on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or that Subject with Conſideration and At- 
tention, to excite us to theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion that we are 
capable of ; has been pleas'd to join to ſeveral Thoughts and ſeveral Senſations, 
a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward 
' Senſations and inward Thoughts, we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. 
And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies nor employ our Minds, but let our 
Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adrift, without any Direction or Deſign; 
and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their ap- 
earances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which ſtate 
Lan, however furnifh'd with the Faculties of Underſtanding and Will, would 
be a very idle una&ive Creature, and pals his time cy in a lazy lethargick 
Dream. It has therefore pleas'd our Wiſe Creator to annex to ſeveral Objects, 
and to the Ideas which we receive from them, as 4% to ſeveral of our Thoughts, 
a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſevera] Degrecs ; that 
| thoſe Faculties which he had endow'd us with, might not remain whliy idle and 


unemploy'd by us. 5 


. 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work that Pleaſure 


has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid that, as to purſue 
this: Only this is worth our Conſideration, that Pain is often produc'd by the ſame 
Objetts and Ideas that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjuuction, 

| | | | which 
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which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected Pleaſure; 


gives us new Occation of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker; 


who detigning the Preſervation of our Being, has anrex d Pain to the application 
of many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do, and 
as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning our, Preſervation 
barely, but the Preſervation of every Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, 
in many Caſes, annex d Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, 
that is very agreeable to us in one Degrec, by a little greater inereaſe of it, prove 

no ordinary Torment; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it 
ſelf, if there be roo much of it, if increas'd beyond a due Proportion to our 
Eyes, cauſes a very painful Senſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo order d 
by Nature, that when any Object does by the vehemency of irs Operations diſ- 


order the Inſtruments of Senſation, whole Structures cannot but be very nice 


and delicate; we might by the Pain be warn'd to withdraw before che Organ 
be quite put out of Order, and ſo be unfited tor its proper Function for the future. 
The Conſideration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well perſuade us that 


this is the end or uſe of Pain. For tho? great Light be inſufferable ro our Eyes, 


yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that 
cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd in its 


45 


natural State. But yet excels of Cold as well as Heat pains us, becauſe it is 


equally deſtructive to that Temper which. is neceſſary to the Preſervation of Lite, 


and the exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the Body, and which conſiſts in a 
moderate degree of Warmth; or if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts 


of our Bodies, confin'd within certain bounds. 


$. 5. Beyond all this we may find another Reaſon, why God hath ſcatter'd up 


and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, in all the Things that environ and 


affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes 
have to do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Creatures can afford us, 
might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment of him, ' with whom there is Julneſs of Joy, 
and at whoſe right Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. | 88 


$. 6. Tho' what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the 1deas of Plea- Pleaſure and 


that we are capable of having them ; yet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why 
they are annex'd to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due Sentiments of 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not be 
unſuitable co the main end of theſe Enquiries : The Knowledg and Veneration 
of him being the chief end of all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs of all 
our Underſtanding. | EL 

§. 7. Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas that are ſuggeſted to the Under. 
ſtanding by every Object without, and every Idea within. When deas are in 
our Minds, we conſider them as being actually there, as well as we conſider things 
to be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence : And 


ſure and Pain clearer to us than our own Experience does, which is the only way Pain. 


Exiſtence and 
Unity. 


whatever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being or Idea, ſuggeſts 


to the Underſtanding the Idea of Unity. | 

§. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receive from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we can at pleaſure move 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were at reſt; the effects alſo that natural Bo- 
dies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Senſes 
we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Power, | RR 

$. 9. Beſides theſe there is another Idea, which tho' ſuggeſted by our Senſes, 
yet is more conſtantly offer'd us by what paſſes in our own Minds; and that is the 


Idea of Succeſſion. For if we look immediately into our ſelves, and reflect on 


what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our Ideas always whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought, paſſing in Train, one going and another coming, with- 
out intermiſſion. : 

$. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt conſideta- 
ble of thoſe fimple Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is made all its 


other Knowledg ; all which it receives only by the two foremention d ways of 7 4 cer 
Senſation and Reflection. PT | "WET O Know? 
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Simple Ideas. Book II. 


Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind of Man 
to expatiate in, which takes irs flight farther than the Stars, and cannot be 
confin'd by the Limits of the World ; that extends its thoughts often even 
beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that incom- 
prehenſible Hane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any fimple Idea 
which is not receiv'd frem one of thoſe Inlets beforc-mention'd, or any complex 
Idea not made out of thoſe ſimple oues. Nor will it be fo ſtrange to think theſe 
few ſimple Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Capacity; 
and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledg, and more various 
Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be 
made out of the various compolition of twenty four Letters; or if going one 
ſep farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Combinations may be made, 
with barely one of the above-mention'd Ideas, viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is in- 
exhauſtible and truly infinite: And what a large and immenſe Field doth Exten- 
ſion alone afford the Mathematicians ? | 9 85 | | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple Ideas. 


g. 1.4 O Ncerning the {imple Ideas of Senſation *tis to be conſider'd, that what- 
ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature as to be able, by affecting our Senſes, 
to cauſe any Preception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Underſtand- 
ing a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe of it, when it comes 
to be taken notice of by our diſcerning Faculty, it is by the Mind look'd on 
and conſider d there to be a real pofitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as 
any other whatſoever : tho' perhaps the Cauſe of it be but a Privation in the 
Subject. 8 | } 2 
9. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and Black, 
Mot ion and Reſt, are equally clear and pofitive Ideas in the Mind; tho' perhaps 
ſome of the Cauſes which produce them are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects, 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view 
of them, conſiders all as diſtin& poſitive Ideas, without taking notice of the 
Cauſes that produce them; which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as 
it is in the Underſtanding, but to the Nature of the Things exiſting without 
us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd; it 
being one Thing to perceive and know the Idea of White or Black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of Particles they muſt be, and how rang'd in the 
Superficies, to make any Object appear White or Black. | 
$. 3. APainter or Dyer who never enquir'd into their Cauſes, hath the deas 
of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in 
his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtin&ly, than the Philoſopher who hath 
buſy'd himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how far either 
of them is in its cauſe Poſitive or Privative ; and the Idea of Black is no leſs 
poſitive in his Mind, than that of White, however the cauſe of that Colour in the 
external Object may be only a Privation. | | 
F. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into the 
natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why 
a privative Cauſe might, in ſome Caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all 
Senſation being produc'd in us only by different Degrees and Modes of Motion 
in our animal Spirits, varioufly agitated by external Objects, the abatement of 
any former Motion mult as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the varia- 
tion or increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a 
different Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

g. 5. But whether this be ſo or no I will not here determine, but appeal to 
every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow of a Man, tho' it conſiſts of 
nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more the abſence of Light is, the 
more diſcernible is the Shadow) does nor, when a Man looks on it, cauſe as 
clear and politive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man himſelf, tho' cover'd over with 

1 clear 
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| clear Sun ſhine ? And the Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we 


| have negative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but for their 
| Abſence, ſuch as Jz/ipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words denote poſitive Ideas; 
v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, With à Signification of their abſence. | 

S. 6. And thus one may truly be {aid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole 
perte ctly Dark, from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain one may fee the 
Figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether the Ink I write with makes 
any other Idea, is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſign'd of poſi- 
tive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but in truth it will be hard 


. to determine, whether there be really any Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it 


be determin'd, whether Reſt be any more a Privation than Motion. 
| $. 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the better, and to diſcourſe of them 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them as they are {deas or Precep- 
tions in our Minds, and as they are modifications of Matter in the Bodies that 
E cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually IS 
done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent 
in the ſubject; molt ot thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind no more the like- 
neſs of ſomething exilting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them are 
the likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us. 
# F. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate Object of 
Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call dea; and the Power to pro- 
| duce any Idea in our Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. 


3 Thus a Snow- ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas of White, Cold, 
and Round, the Powers produce thoſe Ideas in us as they are in the Snow- ball, 


I call Qualities ; and as they are Senſations or Preceptions in our Underſtandings, 


1 I call them Ideas: Which Ideas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things them- 
ſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objects which 
produce them in us. | 


$. 9. Qualities thus conſider'd in Bodies are, firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſepa- 


rable from the Body, in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Alterations 
and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be us'd upon it, it conſtantly keeps; 
and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in every Particle of Matter which has bulk 
enough to be perceiv'd, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
EZ Matter, tho' leſs than to make it ſelf fingly be perceiv'd by our Senſes. v. g. Take 
2 Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, each Part has ſtill Solidity, Ex- 


E tenſion, Figure, and Mobility; divide it again, and it retains {till the ſame Qua- 


WE litics, and ſo divide it on till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 


WE Kill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Divifion (which is all that a Mill, 
or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible 


Parts) can never take away either Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from 
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any Body, but only makes two or more diſtin& ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 


W that which was but one before; all of which diſtin& Maſſes, reckon'd as ſo ma- 
ny diſtin& Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain Number. Theſe I call original 


or primary Qualities of Body, which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple 


== eas in us, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 
9. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities which in truth are nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us by their primary Qualities, 
i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Co- 


lours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. theſe I call Secondary Qualities. To theſe might be 


added a third Sort, which are allow'd to be barely Powers, tho they are as 
much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the common 
Way of ſpeaking, cal! Qualities, but for diſtinction Secondary Qualities. For the 
Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in Wax or Clay by its 
primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it has to produce 
in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not before by 
__ ys primary Qualities, viz. the Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſi- 

e Parts. = 

H. 11. The next Thing to be conſider'd, is, how Bodies produce Ideas in us; 


and that is maniteltly by impulſe, the only Way which we can conceive Bodies 
operate In. 


12. 
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4.6 Primary Nualitres. Book II. 
F$. 12. If then external Objects be not united to our Minds, when they produce 
Ideas in it; and yet we perceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly 
- fall under our Senſes, tis evident that ſome Motion muſt be thence continu'd by RR 
our Nerves or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our Bodies, to the Brains, or the _ | 
Seat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the particular Ideas we have if x 
them. And ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceiv'd at a Diſtance by the Sight, tis evident ſome 
ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the Eyes, and thereby con- 
vey to the Brain ſome Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have of them "_ 


Hw Seconda- H. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of theſe original Qualities are 
Wy produc d in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualities are allo 


* produc'd, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible Particles on our Senſes. For it being mani- | = 
* feſt that there ate Bodies, and good Store of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, } . 
that we cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, Figure ot! 
Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and Water, and other extream- 
ly ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Wa- 
ter, as the Particles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail ſtones: Let 
us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the diff-rent Motions and Figures, Bulk and Num- 
ber of ſuch Particles, affectiag the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us 
thoſe different Senſations, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies; 
v. g that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles of matter of pecu- 
liar Figures and Bulks, and in different Degrees and Modifications ot their 
Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower, | 
to be produc'd in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive that God | 
ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſimilitude, 
than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel di 
viding our Fleſh, with which that Idea hath no reſemblance.  _ : 
$. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may be underſtood al- 
ſo of Taſtes and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Qualities ; which, whatever rea- 
lity we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on thoſe pri 
F viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of Parts; as I have 
laid. 5 — 
Ideas of pri- H. 15. From whence I think it 1s eaſy to draw this Obſervation, That the 
mary Luali- Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies are Reſemblances of them, and their Patterns 
ſemblas Re- do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves; but tlie Ideas, produc in us by theſe | 
mblances 5 . / 
of ſecondary, Secondary Qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There is nothing like our 
at. Ideas exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate 
| from them only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And what is ſweet, 
blue or warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure and Motion of the inſenſible 
Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. ; 
§. 16. Flame is denominated hot and light; Suow, white and cold; and Manna, | 
white and ſweet, from the Ideas they produce in us: Which Qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
| the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; and it would by | 
; moſt Men be judg'd very extravagant, if one would ſay otherwiſe. And yet 
he that will conſider that the ſame Fire, that at one Diſtance produces in us the | 
Senſation of Warmth, does at a nearer approach produce in us the far different 
Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf what Reaſon he has to ſay, that 
his Ilea of Warmth, which was produc'd in him by the Fire, is actually in the 
Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produc'd in him the ſame Way, 
is not in the Fire Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, when 
it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the 
Bulk, Figure, Number and Motion of its ſolid Parts? | 
§. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure and Motion of the Parts of Fire, 0 
Snow, are really in them, whether any one's Senſes perceive them or no; and 
therefore they may be call'd real Oualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe 
Bodies: But Light, Heat, Whiteneſs or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, than 
Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of them; let not the 
Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate not 
| | taſte, 
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| raſte, nor the Noſe ſmell ; and all Colours, Taſtes, Odours and Sounds, as they 


are ſuch particular Ideas vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes, i. e. 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of Parts. eee BE oHR | | 

g. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us the Idea 
of a round or ſquare Figure, and by being remov'd from one place to another, 


3 . the Idea of Motion. This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the 


Manna moving: A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in Idea or Exiſtence, 
in the Mind, or in the Manna; and this both Motion and Figure are really in the 
Manna, whether we take notice of them or no: This every body is ready to 
agree to. Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion ot its 
Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains or Gripings in us. That theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in 
the Manna, but Effects of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel 
them not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to 
be brought to think, that Sweerneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which 
are but the Effects of the Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size and Figure 
of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs cauſed by Man- 


na, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of it Operations on the Stomach and 


Guts, by the Size, Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts (for by nothing elſe 
can a Body operate, as has been prov'd:) As if it could not operate on the 
Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind particular diſtin& Ideas, 
which in it ſelf it has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts and 
Stomach, and thereby produce diſtinct Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe 


Ideas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral Parts of our Bo- 


dies, by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion of its Parts; why thoſe produc d 


by the Eyes and Palate ſhould rather: be thought to be really in the Manna, than 


thoſe produc'd by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sicknels, Ideas 
that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where when they are 
not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs, effects of the ſame Manna on 
other parts of the Body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to 


exiſt in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon 
to explain. 
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9.19. Let us conſider the red and white Colours in Porphyre : Hinder Light Ideas f ,,;. 
but from ſtriking on ir, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any ſuch ary Quali- | 
{deas in us; upon the return of Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us ties, are Re- 
again. Can any one think any real Alterations are made in the Porphyre, by the ſenbances 3 


preſence or abſence of Light; and that thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, 4 


are really in Porphyre in the Light, when 'tis plain it has no Colour in the dark ? It 
has, indeed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, as are apt 
by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome Parts of that hard Stone, to produce 
in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs; but Whiteneſs 
or Redneſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a Texture, that hath the Power to 
produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 1 = 

H. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be alter'd into a 
dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. What real Alteration can the 
beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of 


it ? | | 
| 5 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſh'd and underſtood, we may be able to give 


an account how the ſame Water, at the ſame time, may produce the Iea of 
Cold by one Hand, and of Heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible that 
the ſame Water, it thoſe Zdeas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time be 
both hot and cold: For if we imagine Harmth, as it is in our Hands, to be no- 
thing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion in the minute Particles of our - Nerves, or 
animal Spirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſible that the ſame Water may, 
at the ſame time, produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the 
other; which yet Figure never does, that never producing the Idea of a Square 
by one Hand, which has produc'd the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, caus d by the Corpuſcles of any o- 
ther Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if that Motion be greater in one 
Hand than in the other; if a Body be apply d to the two Hands, which has, in 

Vol. I. | : Mo | its 
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its minute Particles a greater motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, ahd z 
le than in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe the Motion of the one Hand, and 
leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and Cold that 
depend thereon. | „ 5 
F. 22. I have in what juſt goes before been engag d in phyſical Enquiries a lit- 
tle farther than perhaps I intended. But it being neceſſary to make the Nature 
of Senſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference between the Qualities in 
Bodies, aud the Ideas produc'd by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly conceiv d, with=- XR 
out which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be 
pardon'd this little Excurſion into natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our 
preſent Enquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of Bodies, which are 
always in them, (viz. Solidity, Extention, Figure, Number, and Motion, or 
Relt ; and are ſometimes perceiv'd by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in are 
big enough ſingly to be diſcernd) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Qualities, which 
are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations ot thoſe primary ones, when they 
operate, without being diſtinctly diſcern'd ; whereby we aiſo may come to know 
what Ileus ate and what are not Reſemblances of ſomething really exiſting in 
the Bodies we denominare from them. | | 
Three ſirts of H. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conlider'd, are of three 
Qualities in Sorts. | | | 
Bodies, - Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid 
Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and when they are 
of that Size that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the thing 
2s it is in it (elf, as is plain in artificial Things. Theſe I call primary Qualities. 
Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of its inſenſible primary 
Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senſes, and thereby 
Produce in us the different Ideas of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, Cc. 
Theſe are uſually cail'd ſenſible Qualities. 135 
Tyhirdh, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the particular Conſtituti- 
on of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and 
Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes differently from what 
it did before. Thus the Sun has a power to make Wax white, and Fire to make 
Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually call'd Powers. N | | 
The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think, may be properly call'd real origi- 
nal, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether 
they are perceiv d or no; and upon their different Modifications it is, that the 
ſecondaty Qualities depend. | | . 
Tue other two are only Powers to act differently upon other things,” which 
Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary Qualities. | 
The firſt are H. 24. But tho” theſe two later ſorts of Qualities are Powers barely, and nothing 
Reſerve hut Powers relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſuiting from the different 
ces Me [e- 0 5 A 5 | 5 
ond thus Modifications of the original Qualicies; yet they are generally otherwiſe 
Reſemblay- thought of. For the ſecond Sort, viz. The Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in 
ces, but are us by our Senſes, are looked upon as real Qualities, in the Things thus affecting us: 
$66" bind Bur the third fort are call d, and efteem'd barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, 
+ a> > or Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are commonly 
ther ht ſo. thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than mere 
| Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it 
melts or blanches, we look onthe Whiteneſs and Softneſs produc'd in the Wax, 
not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produc'd by Powers in it: Whereas, if 
rightly conſider d, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions 
in me when T am warm'd, or enlighten'd by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, 
than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanch'd or melted, are in the Sun. 
They are all of them cqually Powers in the Sun, depending on its primary Qua- 
Ines, whereby it is able in the one Caſe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
or Motion of fome of the inſenſible parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other it is able ſo to alter 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to 
make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct Jdeas of white and fluid. | 
FH. 25. The reaſon why the one are ordiuarily taken jor real Qualities, and the 
other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, | becauſe the Ideas we have of diſtinct 
| Colours, 
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1 „Sounds, &c- containing nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or ; 

5 ers we are not apt to think them the Effects af theſe primary Qualities, 
which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; and with 
which they have not any apparent Congruity, Or conceivable Connexion. 
Hence it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe eas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since Senſation 
diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Motion of Parts in their Production; 
nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies, by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion ſhould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, Oc. But in the other caſe, 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover that the Quality produc'd hath commonly no reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of 
Power. For tho” receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light from the Sun, we are 
apt to think tis a Preception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in the Sun ; 
yet when we ſee Wax, or a tair Face, receive change of Colour from the Sun, 
we cannot imagine that to be the Perception or Reſemblance of any thing in the 
Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our 
Senſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two 
different external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude the Production of any 
ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the Com- 
munication of any Quality, which was really in the Efficient, when we find no 
ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produc'd it. But our Senſes, not being a- 
ble to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the Idea produc'd in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it; we are apt to imagine, that our Ideas are reſem- 
blances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the Effects of certain Powers 
plac'd in the Modification of their primary Qualities; with which primary Qua- 
lities the Ideas produc'd in us have no reſemblance. | | © 

g. 26. To conclude, beſides thoſe before-mentioned, primary Qualities in Bodies, Sema 
viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their ſolid Parts; al . two 
the reſt whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- immediately 
ther, are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them depending on thoſe primary perceiveble; 
Qualities ; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Secondly, me- 
Bodies, to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on other Bo- rr percei · 
dies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of pro- : 
ducing Ideas in us, different from what before they did. The former of theſe, I 
think, may be call'd ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, ſe- 
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condary Qualities, mediately perceivable. 
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Of Perception: . 


$. 1. D. Exception, as it is the firſt Faculty of the Mind, exercis'd about our E Perception the 
deas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt dea we have from Reflection, and is 405 Jimple 1- 
by ſome call'd Thinking in general. Tho' Thinking, in the propriety of the 1 
Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 
wherein the Mind is active; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary Attention, 
conſiders any thing. For in bare naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, 
only paſſive ; and what it perceives, eit cannot avoid perceiving. | 
§. 2. What Perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on what he 7s only when 
does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any diſcourſe . Mind re- 
of mine. Whoever reflects on what Paſſes in his own Mind, cannot mils it : ***** the Im. 
And if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot make him have rab 
any notion of it. | | | 3 
H. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made inthe Body, if they 
reach not the Mind; whatever impreſſions are made on the outward Parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within; there is no Perception. Fire may burn 
our Bodies, with no other effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be 
N H 2 continu'd 
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continu'd to the Brain; and there the Senſe of Heat, or Idea of Pain, be ppo- 
duc'd in the Mind, wherein confiſts actual Perception. 10 PW 1121508 
F. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind is in- 
rently employ'd in the Contemplation of ſome Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying 4 
ſome Ideas that are there; it takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies 
made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be for 
the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on the Or- 
gan; but it not reaching the Obſervation of the Mind, there follows no Pere 
tion: And tho' the Motion that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in 
the Ear, yet no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not through 
any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected than at other 
times when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce the Zea, tho” con- 5 
vey'd in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of in rhe Underſtanding, and 
ſo imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senfation. So that wherever 
there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually produc d, and preſent in the 
Underſtanding. | | 0 | 

H. 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Senſes about 
Objects that affect them in the J/omb, receive ſome jew Ideas before they are born; 
as the unavoidable Effects, either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 
thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer: Among which (if one may conjecture con- 
cerning Things not very capable of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger 
and which they ſcarce ever part with again. | 

$. 6. But tho? it be reaſonable to imagine rhat Children receive ſome 7deas be- 
fore they come into the World; yer theſe fimple Ideas are far from thoſe innate 
Principles which ſome contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here 
mention'd being the effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Aﬀe&ions of the Bo- 
dy, which happen to them there, and fo depend on fomething exterior to the 
Mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of Production from other Ideas de- 
riv'd from Senſe, but only in the precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe inhate 
Principles are ſuppos'd to be quite of another nature; not coming into the Mind RT 
by any accidenral Alterations in, or Operations on the Body; but, as it were, 
original Characters impreſs'd upon it, in the very firſt moment of its Being and 
Conſtitution. | | | | | 

§. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may be intro- 
duc'd into the Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to the Neceſſities of 
their Life and Being there; ſo after they are born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt 
imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occur to them: Amongſt 
which, Light is not the leaſt gonſiderable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And 
how covetous the Mind is to be furniſh'd with all ſuch Ideas as have no pain ac- 
companying them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children 
new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that part from whence the Light 
comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt 
being various, according to the divers Circumſtances of Childrens firſt entertain- 
ment in the World; the Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the 
Mind, is very various and uncertain alſo z neither is it much material to 
know it. © 5 1126 | 

g. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the Ideas we re- 
ceive by Senſation are often in grown People alter d by the Judgment, without our 
taking notice of it. When we ſet before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uni- 
form Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or jet; 'tis certain that the Idea thereby 
imprinted in our Mind, 1s of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral de- 
grees of Light and Brightneſs coming to our Eyes. But we having by uſe been 
accuſtom'd to perceive what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, hat Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light by the difference of 
the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the Judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, 
alters the Appearances into their Cauſes : So that from that which truly is va- 
riety of Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a mark 
of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex Figure and an uni- 
form Colour; when the Idea we receive from thence is only a Plain variouſſy 
colour d, as is evident in painting. To which purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Pro- 

| | | blem 
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blem of that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledg, the Learn- 
ed and Worthy Mr. Molizeux, which he was pleas'd to ſend me in a Letter ſome 
Months ſince ; and it is this: Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and 
taught by his Touch to diſtinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and 
© righly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when he felt one and t other, which is the Cube, 
XxX which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere plac d on a Table, and the blind 
Nan to be made to ſee: Quætre, Whether by his Sight, before he touch'd them, he 
3 = could now diſtinguiſh aud tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube? To which the Acute 
and judicious Propoſer anſwers : Not. For tho he has obtain d the Experience of, 
bow a Globe, how a Cube affefts his Touch ; yet he has not yet attain'd the Experience, 
that what aſffecis his Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affett his Sight ſo or ſo-: Or that à protu- 
= berant Angle in the Cube, that preſs'd his Hand unequally, ſhall appear to his Eye as 
it does in the Cube. I agree with this thinking Gentleman, whom IT am proud 
do call my Friend, in his anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that 
the blind Man, at firſt ſight, would not be able with certainty to ſay which was | ; 
dà; the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only ſaw them; tho he could unerringly 

name them by his Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the difference of 
E their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my Reader, as an 
= occalion for him to conſider how much he may be beholden to Experience, Im- 

= provement, and acquir'd Notions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of 

or help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman farther 
adds, That having, upon the occaſion of my Book, propos'd this to divers very ingenious 
Men, he hardly ever met with one that at firſt gave the anſwer to it which he thinks 
true, till by hearing his Reaſons they were convinc d. 1 

g. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our NAeas, but thoſe receiv'd by 

Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Senſes, conveying to 
our Minds the AAleas of Light and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; 
and alſo the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varie; 
tics whereof change the appearances of its proper Object, viz. Light and Co- 
lours; we bring our ſelves by uſe to judg of the one by the other. This, in 
many Caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have frequent Experience, 
is perform'd ſo conſtantly and ſo quick, that we take that for the Perception of 
our Senſation, which is an Idea form'd by our Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that 
of Senſation, ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf : 
As a Man who reads or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes little 
notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideas that are excited in him 
by them. | 

fs 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we conſi- 
der how very quick the Actions of the Mind are perform'd: For as it ſelf is 
thought to take up no Space, to have yo Extenſion ; ſo its Actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many ofthem ſeem to be crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this 
in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 
were in aninſtant, do our Minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a Demon- 
tration, Which may very well be call'd a long one, if we conſider the time it 
will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another? Secondly, We 
ſhall not be ſo much ſurpriz'd, that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if we 
conſider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 
makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habits, eſpecially ſuch as are be- 
gun very early, come at laſt to produce Actions in us, which often eſcape our Ol ſerva- 
tion. How frequently do we, in a Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, 
without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have got 
the uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce Sounds, which tho 
taken notice of by others, they themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And there- 
fore *tis not ſo ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Sen- 
ſation into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, 


without our taking notice of it. 5 T 

$. 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me to be that, which puts the diſtin- Perceptionputs 
ction betuixt the animal Kingdom and the inferiour parts of Nature. For how- = difference 
ever Vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of Motion, and upon the 5 
different Application of other Bodies to them do very briskly alter their — ferior Beings: 
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and Motions, and ſo have obtain d the name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion 
which has ſome reſemblance to that which in Animals follows upon Senſation: 
yer, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produc'd, than the | 
turn of a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; or 
the ſhortening ofa Rope, by the Affuſion of Water. All which is done without 
any Senſation in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Hdeas, | = 
F. x2. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in a# forts of Animals ; tho? in 2 
ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature for the Reception of Senſations ## 
are ſo few, and the Perception they are receiv'd. with ſo obſcure and dull, that RX 
it comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which is in 
other Animals: But yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and 
Condition of that ſort of Animals, who are thus made. So that the Wiſdom 7 
and Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appear in all the Parts of this ftupendous 
Fabrick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. Vs 
g. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, reafonably 
conclude that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other 
Animals; nor if it had, would it, in that State and incapazity of transferring it 
ſelt from one Place to another, be better d by them. What good would Sight 
and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelf to, or from the Objects, 
wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or Evil? And would not Quickneſs of 
Senſation be an Inconvenience to an Animal that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has 
once plac'd it; and there receive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul 
Water, as it happens to come toit? | | i 1 
g. 14. But yet I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull Perception, where: 
by they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſenſibility. And that this may be ſo we 
have plain inſtances, even in Mankind it ſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old 
Age has blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly wiped out 
the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtor'd with; and has, by deltroying his Sight, 
Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtop'd up almoſt 
all the Paſſages for new ones to enter : Or, if there be fome of the Inlets yet 
half open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceiv'd, or not at all retain'd. How 
far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of innate Principles) is in 
his Knowledg, and intellectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Cockle or an 
Oyſter, I leave to be conſider d. And if a Man had paſs'd fixty Years in ſuch 2 
State, as tis poſſible he might, as well as three Days; I wonder what diffe- 
rence there would have been in any intellectual Perfections, between him and the 
loweſt degree of Animals. | 85 
Perceptionthe g. 15. Perception then being the firſt Step and Degree towards Knowledg, and the 
tulet of Inlet of all the Materials of it; the fewer Senſes any Man, as well as any other 
Knowledg. Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them ; and the duller the Faculties are that are employ'd about them, the more 
remote are they from that Knowledg which is to be found in ſome Men. But 
this being in great variety of Degrees (as may be perceiv'd amongſt Men) can- 
not certainly be diſcover'd in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much leſs in their 
particular Individuals. It ſuffices me only to have remark'd here, that Percep- 
tion is the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all 
Knowledg into our Minds. And J am apt too, to imagine that it is Perception 
in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the boundaries between Animals and the 
inferiour Ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjecture by the 
by; it being indifferent to the matter in Hand, which way the Learned ſhall de- 
termine of it. | | 
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CHAP. x. 
, Retention. 


Contemplatis f. . H E next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther progreſs 
= towards Knowledg, is that which I call Retention, or the keeping of 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which from Senſation or Reflection it hath receiv'd. This is 

| | | done 
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done two ways: Firſt, by keeping the Idea, nich is brought into it, for ſome 
time actually in view; which is calfd. Contemplation, * pe 
g. 2. The other way of Retention is the Power to revive again in our Minds Memory, 
thoſe Ideas, which after imprinting have diſappear'd, or have been as it were 
laid aſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, Lel- 
ow or Sweet, the Object being remov'd. This ls Memory, which is as it were 
the Store- houſe of our Ideas. For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable 
of having many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a Repoſitory to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another Time it might have 
uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which 
ceaſe to be any thing when there is no Preception of them, this /ay:zng up of our 
Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, {ignihes no more but this, that the Mind 
has a Power in many Caſes to revive Perceptions, which it has once had, with 
this additional Perception annex'd to them, that it has had them before. And 
in this Senſe it is, that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, when indeed 
they are actually no where, but only there is an Ability in the Mind when it 
will to revive them again, and as it were paint them a-new on it ſelf, tho ſome 
with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more ob- 
ſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are ſaid to 
have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which tho' we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objects 
ol our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which firſt imprin- 
70 ted them there. a : _ 
F. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any Ideas in the Memory : Alteation, Re- 
bdut thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepelt and molt laſting Impreſſion, petition, Plea- 
XZ are thole which arc accompany'd with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Bulineſs of re and Pain, 
the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or advantages the Body, Fo Tens 
it is wiſely order'd by Nature (as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany 
the Reception of ſeveral /deas which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and 
| Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, 
| makes both the Old and Young avoid painful Objects, with that haſte which is 
| neceſſary for their Preſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution for 
the future. | | EL, 
9 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of laſting, wherewith Ideas are imprinted Ideas fade in 
on the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſome ot them have been produc in the e Memo. 
XZ Underſtanding, by an Object affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than 
once; others that have more than once offer d themſelves to the Senſes, have yet 
been little taken notice of: The Mind either heedleſs, as in Children, or other- 
RE wile employ d, as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep 
indo it ſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated Impreſ- 
ions, either thro' the Temper of the Body, or ſome other default, the Memory 
is very weak. In all theſe Caſes, Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vanith 
quite our of the Underſtanding, leaving no more Foot ſteps or remaining Cha- 
| rafters of themſelves, than Shadows do fly ing over Fields of Corn; and the Mind 
is as void of them, as if they neyer had been there. | 
| $. 5. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produc'd in the Minds of Chils 
| dren, in the beginning of their Senſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
| Pleaſures and Pains, were before they were born, and others in their Infancy) 
if in the future Courle of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt; 
= without the leaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerv'd in thoſe, 
| who by ſome miſchance have loſt their ſight when they were very young, in 
| whom the Ideas of Colours, having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after there is no more 
| Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of People 
born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, tis true, is yery tenacious, even to a 
miracle: But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of 
# thoſe Which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; ſo that it 
they be not ſometimes renew'd by repeated Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Reflection on 
| thoſe kinds of Objects which at firſt occaſion'd them, the Print wears our; 
and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Chil- 
| dren, of our Youth, often die before us: and our Minds repreſent N thoſe 
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Iombs, to which we are approaching; where tho? the Braſs and Marble remain, 
yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by Time, and the Imagery moulders away. Th: mt 
Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes refreſi d,. 
vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of our Bodies, and the Male 
of our animal Spirits are concern'd in this, and whether the Temper of the 1 
Brain make this difference, that in lome it retains the Characters drawn on it lie 
Marble, in others like Free- ſtone, and in others little better than Sand; I ſhall 7 7 
not here enquire : tho' it may ſeem probable, that the Conſtitution of the Bod 
does ſometimes influence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
| rip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a few Days calcine al 
thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting as if grav'd MY 
$. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it is eaſy to remark, That thoſe tha 
arr are ofteneſt refreſ'd (amongſt which are thoſe that are convey'd into the Mind by WE 
Fe ſcarce be More ways than one) bya frequent return of the Objects or Actions that produce -3 
ff. them, fix themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: 
And therefore thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz, Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt; and thoſe that aimoſt conſtantly affect ou 
Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe which are the Affections of all kinds of AE 
Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that a 
fe&s our Senſes, every I nought which employs our Minds, bring along with 
them: Theſe, I ſay, 2nd the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the Mind 
| retains any Ideas al. Za, 
Tn remem- H. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo call it, or viewing again the 
brim, the len that arc lodg'd in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than barely paſſive, 
Mind is often the Appearance of thoſe dormant Pictures depending ſometimes on the Will 
e The Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in fearca of ſome hidden Idea, ani 
turns as it were the Eye of the Soul upon it; tho” ſometimes too they ſtart wi 
in our Minds of their own accord, and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; 
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light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions : Our Affections bringing Iden 
to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther 7 
is to be obſerv d concerning Idea, lodg'd in the Memory, and upon occaſion re. 
viv'd by the Mind, that they are not only (as the word revive imports) nor-? 
of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes notice of them, as of a forme 
Impreſſion, and renews its Acquaintance with them, as with Ideas it had knom 
before. So that tho' Ideas formerly imprinted are not at all conſtantly in view, 
yet in Remembrance they are conſtantly known to be ſuch as have been former 
| impriited ; i. e. in view, and taken notice of before by the Underſtanding. E 5 
Twepefe&s in d. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceſſary in the next Degree tom 
the Memory, Perception. It is of ſo great Moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt «XR 
Oblivicn and our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs : And we in our Thoughts, Reaſon RE 
Slowneſs. ings, and Knowledg, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were it not iu 
| the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may be tuo Defects. 

Firſt, That it Jofes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces perfect Ignorance. For 
ſince we can know nothing tarther than we have the ea fir. when that is gone, 
ve are in perfect Inorance. | 

. Secondiy, That it moves lowly, and retrieves not the Teas that it has, and at: 
laid up in Store, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon Occations. This, if it be 

2 great Degree, is Stupidity ; and he, who thro' this default in his Memory, h 
not the [eas that are really preſerv'd there ready at hand when need and Occa 
| on calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them quite, fince they ſer 
dim to little purpoſe. The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity whilſt he i 
ſeeking in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much mou 
. happy in his Knowledg than one that is perfectly ignorant. *Tis the buſineſs there 
5 fore of the Memory to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas which it ha 
preſent Occaſion for; in the having them ready at Hand on al} Occaſions, conliſ 
. 9. Theſe are Defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory of one Man con- 
. d with another. There is another Defect which we may conceive to be in 
| : | the Mcmory of Man in general, compar'd with ſome ſuperior created intellectui 
pe 9 ; «© „ ET ; 0b Beings 
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Beings, which in this faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they may have con- 
ſtantly in view the whole ſcene of all their former Actions, wherein no one of 
te Thoughts they have ever had may {lip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of 
God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 

ZZ Thoughts of Mens Hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the poſſibility of 

ZZ this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, 
bis immediate Attendants, any of his Perfe&ions, in what Proportion he pleaſes, 

as far as created finite Beings can be capable? *Tis reported of that Prodigy of 

ZZ Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that, till the Decay of his Health had impair'd his Me- 
mory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any part 

ol his rational Age. This is a privilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it 

FF feems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all o- 

IX thers by themſelves ; but yer, when conſider d, may help us to enlarge our 

FT Thoughts towards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For 

cis of Mr. Paſcal was ſtill with a natrowneſs that human Minds are confin'd 

377 ro here, of having great variety of Ideas only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: 


˙dʒ Whereas the ſeveral Degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, and ſome 
col them be endow'd with Capacities able to retain together, and conſtantly ſer 
77 before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt Knowledge at once. This, we 

may conceive, would be no (mall advantage to the Knowledg of a thinking Man, 

it all his paſt Thoughts and Reaſogings could be always preſent to him. And 

therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, wherein the Knowledg of ſepa- 

rate Spirits may exceedingly. ſurpaſs ours. beds Ebony Ls 

F. 10. This faculty of laying up and retaining the deas that are brought into Ffutes have 

i the Mind; ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have to a great degree, as well as Man. Meer. 
PFor to pals by other Inſtances, Birds learning of Tunes, and the endeavours 
one may obſerve in them to hit the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that 
they have Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endeavour to con- 

form their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain they do) of which they had no Ideas. 

Flor tho I ſhould grant Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the TK 

animal Spirits, in the Brains of choſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing; | ) 

and that Motion may be continu'd on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and ſo the 

Bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 

Bird's preſervation : Yet that can never be ſuppos'd a reaſon, why it ſhould 

Z cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has ' 

® ceas'd, ſuch: a motion in the Organs of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it 

tothe Notes of a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's 

7 Preſervation. But, which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reaſon 

bde ſuppos d (much leſs prov d) that Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can ap- 

proach their Notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a Tune play'd yelterday ; 

which if they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pat- 

tern for them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer 

to. Since there is no reaſon why the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in their 

Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 

like Sounds ; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make traces 

which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is impoſſible to canceive. 


* 


2 "x * 
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b CHAP. XI. 
Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. | 


S. 1; 3 Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds, i's that of Diſ- No Knowleds 
. cerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeve;ral Ideas it has. It is not t Di 

enough to have a confus'd Perception of ſomething 111 general : VJnleſs the Mind g. 
had a diſtin& Perception of different Objects and the ir Qualities, it would be ca- 
pable of very little Knowledg ; tho the Bodies tha'; affect us vyere as buſy about 
us as they are now, and the Mind were contitiuall y employ' d in thinking. On 
this faculty of diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depen/ is the Evidence and 

Vol. I. : 1 TN Certamty 
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= Diſcerning. Book 1 
Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſs'd for in- = 
nate Truths; becauſe Men overlooking the true Cauſe why thoſe Propoſitions | 
find univerſal Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions : wherey 
it in truch depends upon this clear diſceraing Faculty of the Mind, whereby it per. 
ceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this more hereafrer. 

The difference S. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diſcriminating Ideas one fron Z 
of Wit and another, lies either in the dulneſs or faultè of the Organs of Senſe; or want g I 
* Judgment» acutenels, exerciſe or attention in the Underſtanding; or haſtineſs and precipi- 


4 


Ct 


tancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take . 
otice, that this is one of the Operations, that the Mind may reflect on and 1 ; 
8 in it ſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other Knowledg, that ſo far a; = 


0 
ö 
* 

oy 


this Faculty is in it ſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of for the diſtinguiſhing 
one thing from another; ſo far our Notions are confus'd, and our Reaſon and 
Judgment diſturb'd or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Memory ready at 
Hand, conſiſts quickneſs of Parts; in this of having them\uncontus'd, and be- 
ing able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there is but the RE 
ieaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of Judgment, and 
clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerv'd in one Man above another. And 
hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that common Obſervation, That | 


8 ; 

—S 72S 1 IE 

Jn 33 
8 8 


of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be 
found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, = 
and agreeable Viſions in the Fancy Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in n one from another, Ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt diffterthce, thereby to avoid being miſſed by Similitude, and by # 

affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way of .proceeding quite com 
trary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part lies that Entertain 


ment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and there- H - 


fore is ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, 
and there is requir'd no labour of Thought to examine what Truth or Reaſon #7 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfy'd with 
the agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the gaity of the Fancy: And it is a kind 
of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good 
Reaſon ; whereby it appears, that ic conliſts in ſomething that is not perte&ly 2 
A gn 0 them. = | 5 = 
: 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our deas, it. chiefly contributes, they be 
dae meg” clear and determinate: And when they are ſo, it will _ breed any Confuſion or 
Confuſion. Miſtake about them, tho'* the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) convey them 
from the ſame Object differently, on different occafions, and ſo ſeem to ert. 
For tho a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at anc 
ther time would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of bitter in that Man's 
Mind, would be as clear and diſtinct from the Idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted 
only Gall. Nor does it make any more contuſion between the two ideas of 
{weet ard bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one Time one, and at 
another Time another Idea by the Taſte, than it makes a confuſion in two Hes, 
ot white and ſweet, or white and round, that the ſame piece of Sugar produces 
them both in the Mind at the ſame Time. And the Teas of Orange colour and 
Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the ſame parcel of the infuſion of La- 
num Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, ta- 
ken from two very different Bodies. | | 
Cemparing. . 4. The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpe& of Extent, | 
Degrees, Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another Operation of 
the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large Tribe 
of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, 1 
Rs ſhall have Occaſion to conſider hereafter. | 
Brutes cm- F. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, is not eaſy to determine, | 
pare bs im- imagine they have it not in any great degree: For tho they probably have ſe- 
perfedtiy. veral Ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of hu- 
man Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd any Ideas, ſo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt about 
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Chap. 11. Diſcerning. 59 
and conſider in what Circumſtances they are capable to be compar'd : And 
cherefore, I think, Beaſts compare not their Ideas farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annex'd to the Objects themſelves. The other power of comparing, = 
which may be obſerv'd in Men, belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful only to 

abſtract Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. - 

FS. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its Ideas, is Compounding 
COMPOSITION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it | 

has receivd from Senſation and Reflection, and combines them into complex 

ones. Under this of Compoſition may be reckon'd alſo that of E NL ARG- 

ING; wherein tho' the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more com- 

plex ones, yet It 1s nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, tho of the 

ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Units together, we make the [ea of a 

Dozen; and putting together the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame 

that of Furlong. | | | | 

$. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far ſhort of Men: For tho' they Brutes com- 
take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſample Ideas, as poſſibly prend but lit: 
the Shape, Smell and Voice of his Maſter make up the complex Idea a Dog has 
of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin& Marks, whereby he knows him; yet I do 
zot think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make complex Ideas. 

And perhaps even where we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one iim- 
ple one that directs them in the knowledg of ſeveral things, which poſſibly 
they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we imagine: For I have been credibly | * 
inform d, that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as | 
much as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to fuck 

her ſo long, that her Milk may go thro' them. And thoſe Animals, which have a 
numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any knowledg of 

their number: for thoꝰ they are mightily concern'd for any of their Young that 

are taken from them whilſt they are in ſight or hearing; yet if one or two of 

them be ſtolen from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not 

to miſs them, or to have any ſenſe that their number is lefſen'd. 

S. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got 1deas fix'd in their Naming! 
Memories, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of Signs. And when they 
have got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of articulate 

= Sounds, they begin to make ꝝzſe of Mord,, to ſignify their [eas to others. 
'Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
themſelves, as one may obſerve way new and unuſual Names Children 

often give to things in their firſt uſe of Language. | bs | 
9. 9. The uſe of Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our inter- Aſtradim 
gnnal 1deas, and thoſe Ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin® Name, Names mult be endleſs: 

Jo prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Aeat, receiv'd from particular 
Objects, te become general; which is done by conſidering them as they ate 

in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, and the Cir- 

| cumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant Meas. 
This is call d ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas, taken from particular Be- 

| ings, become general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their Names 
general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtrat 

| Ideas. Such preciſe naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering how, 

| whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up 

| (with Names commonly annex'd to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſten- 

ces into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them ac- 
cordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerv'd to day in Chalk or Snow, 

which the Mind yeſterday receiv'd from Milk, it confiders that Appearance a- 

lone, makes it a Repreſentative of all of that kind; and having given it the 

name ¶Mhiteneſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Quality, whereſoever to be 

mag d or met with: and thus Univerſals, whether Ideas or Terms, are 
made, 

9. 19. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſts compound and inlarge their zrutes a: 
Ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I way be poſitive in, that the ſtrat nat: 
power of Alſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general Ideas, 
1s that which puts a perſect diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 
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Diſcer ning. Book II. 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evident 
we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of making uſe of general Signs for univerſal 
Heas ; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they have not rhe facuiry 
of abſtracting, or making general Ideas, fince they have no uſe of Words, or a- 

$. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to frame articulate 
Sounds, that they have no uſe or knowledg of general Words; fince many of them 
we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds; and pronounce Words diſtin&ly enough, 
but never with any ſuch Application. And on the other fide, Men who thro? 
ſome defect in the Organs want Words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal 
Ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general Words; a faculty which we 
ſee Beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore J think we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
this that the Species of Brutes are difcriminated from Man; and 'ris that proper 
difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to fo vaſt 
a diſtance : For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. It ſeems as evi- 


ny other general Signs. 


dent to me, that they do ſome of them in certain Inſtances reaſon, as that they- 


have Senſe ; but it is only in particular Ideas, juſt as they received them 
from their Senſes. They are the beſt of them ty'd up within thoſe narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to inlarge them by any kind of Ab. 
ſtraction. | | | es | 

F. 12. How far diors are concern'd in the want or weakneſs of any, or all of 
the toregoing Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral ways of faltering 
would no doubt diſcover : For thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain 
the Ideas that come into their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, compare and abſtract, would hardiy be able to underſtand and make uſe 
of Language; or judg or reaſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 
imperfectly about things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And indeed 
any of the forement;on'd Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce ſuitable 
defects of Mens Underitandings and Knowledg. . ET! 

$. 12. In fine, the defect in Naturals ſeem to proceed from want of 
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Activity and Motion in the intellectual Faculties, whereby they are depriv'd of 5 
Reaſon ; whereas Madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- RF 
treme : For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty of Reaſoning ; but 


having join'd together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths, 


and they err as Men do that argue right from wrong Principles. For by the 
violence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies tor Realities, they 
make right Deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a diſtracted Man, fan- 


lying himſelf a King, with a right Inference require ſuitable Atrendance, Refs 


pe& and Obedience: Others, who have thought themſelves made of Glaſs, 
have us d the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. Hence it comes 
to pals that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right underſtanding in all other 
things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if either by any 
ſudden very ſtrong Imprefſion, 
Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to 
remain united. But there are degrees of Madneſs, as of Polly ; the diſorderly 
jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome lels. 
to lie the difference between Idiots and Madmen, That Madmen put wrong 
1deas together, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right 
from them; but Idiots make very tew or no Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at 
all. 3 | 2 | 

§. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 
which it makes uſe of in Underſtanding ; and tho' they are exercis'd about all 
its Ideas in general, yet the Inſtances I have hitherto given have been chiefly in 
ſimple leaf: And I have ſubjoin'd the Explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind 
to chat ot ſimple eas, before I come to what I have to ſay concerning complex 


ones, for theſe following Reaſons. 


Firft, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exercis'd at firſt principally a- 
bout ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in its ordinary Method, trace 
and diſcover them in their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements, | 

1 | | Secondly, 


or long fixing his Fancy upon one ſort of 


In ſhort, herein ſeems © 
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- 4 of things are brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have either innate Ideas, 
br infus'd Principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, 


- Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how they oper EN 1 
ſimple Ideas, which are uſually, in moſt Mens Minds, much more clear, preciſe 


nand' diſtin& than complex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the 


Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its other Operations about 


Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about Ideas, receiv'd from 
Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another Set of Ideas, deriv'd from 
that other Source of our Knowledg which I call Reflection, and therefore fit to 
be conſider'd in this place after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, Of Compounding, 
Comparing, Abſtracting, Cc. I have but juſt ſpoken, having Occaſion to treat 
of them more at large in other places. 925 i: %% „„ 

6. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true Hiſom of the firſt Be- Theſe are the 


®Z thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to miſtake. 


5 1 giunings of Human Knowleds, whence the Mind has its firſt Objects, and by what — s of 


ſteps it makes its Progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up thoſe {deas, out of j.,, 

which is to be fram'd all the knowledg it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal 

to Experience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The belt way to 

come to Truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 

clude they are as we fanſy of our ſelves, or have been taught by others to 

imagine. | | 1 | 
70 16. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the dens Appeal to Ex: 


periences 


it is impoſſible for others to deny them the Privilege that they, have above their 
Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my lelf, and is agreeable to thoſe 
Notions ; which, if we will examine the whole courſe of Men in their ſeveral 
Ages, Countries and Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I 
have _ and to correſpond with this Method in all the Parts and Degrees 
thereot. 5 | EE 
F. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but con- Dark Ram 
feſs here again, That external and internal Senſation are the only Paſſages that | 
I can find of Knowledg to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſ- 
cover, are the Windows by which Light is let into this dark Room : Far me- 
thinks the Underſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from Light, 
with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible Reſemblances, or 
1deas of things without: Would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room 
bur ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would v 
much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to all Objects of Sight, 
and the Ideas of them. | | 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the means whereby the Underſtanding comes 
to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the Modes of them, with fame other Ope- 
rations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe fimple Ideas, and 
their Modes, a little more particularly. 


— " = _ 
* 


CH AP. XII 
Of Complex Ideas. 


§. 1. E have hitherto conſider'd thoſe Ideas, in the Reception whereof Made by the 
| the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones receiv'd from uw wane 
Senſation and Reflection before-mention'd, whereof the Mind eannot make one 
to it ſelf, nor have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the 1 
Mind is wholly paffive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral 
Acts of its own, whereby ou: of its ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foun- 
dations of the reſt, the other are fram'd, The Acts of the Mind, wherein 
it exerts its Power over tis ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1. Combi- 
ning ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex Ideas 
are made, 2. The ſecond is bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at 
once, without uniting them into one; by which way it gets all its Aa: 2 Re- 
| | ations! 
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Complex Ideas. Book II. 
lations: 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other Ideas that accompany 7 
them in their real Exiſtence; this is call'd Abſtraction: And thus all its general 7 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of Operation, to be 
much- what the ſame in the material and intellectual World. For the Materiz Fo 
als in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all 


that Man can do is either rounite them together, or to ſet them by one another, 


or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in the Conſis 4 I 
deration of complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due places. As 


ſimple Ideas ate obſerv d to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together, ſo the 
Mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them united together as one idea; and 


them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call complex ; 


ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe; which tho' com- 


plicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet 
are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſider d each by it {elf as one entire Thing; 
and fignify'd by one Name. | =o ; EET 
g. 2: In this faculty of repeating and joining together its eas, the Mind 
has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects of its Thoughts, infi- 
nitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection furniſh'd it with; but all this {till eons 
fin d to thoſe ſimple Ideas which it receiv'd from thoſe two Sourees, and which 
are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions- For ſimple Ideas are all 
from things themſelves, and of theſe the Mind can have no more, nor other than 
what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other 1deas of ſenſible Qualities than 
what come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of Opera- 
tions of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf; but when it has once 
got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is not confin'd barely ro Obſervation, and what offers 
it ſelf trom without: It can, by its own power, put together thoſe Ideas it 
has, and make new complex ones, Which it never receiv'd ſo united. . 
§. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho' their 
number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and entertain 
the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they may be all reduc'd under theſe three 


Heads: | 
1. Modes. 
2. Subſtances; 
3. Relations. 2 : VPP „ 
F. 4. Firſt, Modes call ſuch complex Ideas, which however compounded, cots 
tain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſider'd 


as Dependances on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the Ideas fignify'd by 


the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. And if in this I uſe the word Mods 
in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg pardon ; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary receiv'd Notions; 
either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a new Significati- 
on - The latter whereof, in our preſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of 


= 


the two. 

g. 5. Of theſe Modes, there are two Sorts which deſerve diſtin& Conſideration: 
Firft, There are ſome which are only Variations, or different Combinations 
of the ſame {imple Idea, without the mixture of any other, as a dozen or ſcore ; 
which are nothing but the dens of ſo many diſtin@ Units added together: And 
theſe I call fimple Modes, as being contain'd within the bounds of one ſimple Idea. 

Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas of ſeveral kinds, put 
together to make one complex one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compo⸗ 
ſition of Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which be- 
ing the conceal'd Change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the Conſent 
of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeve- 
ral kinds: And theſe I call mix d Modes, | 

S. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations or ſimple 1deas, 
as are taken ro repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves; in 
which the ſuppos d or contus'd Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 
firſt and chief. Thus if to Subſtance be join'd the ſimple Idea of a certain 
dull whitiſh Colour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility and 
Fuſibility, we have the Idea of Lead, and a Combination of the Leas of a cer- 


TR tain 


that not only as they are united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has join d 
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tain ſort of Figure, withthe Powers of Motion, Thought and Reaſoning, join d 
to Subſtance, make the ordinary IAea of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo there are 

two ſorts of Ideas, one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man 

or a Sheep ; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army of Men, or 
Flock of Sheep: Which collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus put together, are 

as much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 


8 
9 4 


9. 7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex Ideas, is that we call Relation, which Relation; 


conſiſts in the Conſideration and comparing one Idea with another. Of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds we ſhall treat in their order. | = | 


g. 8. If we trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention obſerve how The abſtruſeſt 


it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Senſation or 
Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have imagin'd. 
And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Originals of our Notions, 
that even the moſt abſtruſe Ideas, how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, 
or from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtand- 


irg frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that it had either 


from Objects of Senſe, or trom its own Operations about them: So that thoſe 


= even large and abſtract Ideas, are derived from Senſation or Reflection, being no 


other than what the Mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own Faculties, imploy'd 
about Ideas receiv'd from Objects of Senſe, or from the Operations it obſerves 
in it ſelf about them, may and does attain unto. This I ſhall endeavour toſhew 
in the Ideas we have of Space, Time and Infinity, and ſome few others, that 
ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. | 


CCH 
Of Simple Modes, and firſt of the Simple Modes of Space. 


Ideas from 
the two Sours 
ces 


g. 1. H O' in the foregoing Part I have often mention'd ſimple Ideas, which Simple Modes 


are truly the Materials of all our Knowledg; yet having treated of 
them there, rather in the way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtin- 


ouiſh'd from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps amils to take a 


view of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and examine thoſe dif- 


ferent Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the Mind either finds in things ex- 


iſting, or is able to make within it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſecal Ob- 


ject, or any foreign Suggeſtion. 


Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea ( which, as has been ſaid, I call fmple | 
= Modes) are as perfectly different and diſtin& Ideas in the Mind, as thoſe of the 


greateſt Diſtance or Contrariety. For the Idea of Two is as diſtin from that of 
One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number: And yer it 
is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unit repeated; and Repetitions of 
this kind join'd together, make thoſe diftin& fimple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, 
a Million. | TE 


H. 2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. I have ſhew'd above, Chap. 4+ Idea of Space; 


that we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which I think, 
is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that Men perceive, 
by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies of different Colours, or between the 
Parts of the ſame Body, as that they ſee Colours themſelves ; nor is it leſs obvi- 
ous, that they can do fo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. 


H. 3- This Space conſider d barely in Length between any two Beings, with- Space andEx3 
out conſidering any thing elſe between them, is call'd Diſtance; if conſider d deen. 


in Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it may be call'd Capacity. The Term 
Extenfion is uſually apply'd to it in what manner ſoever conſider d. 


9. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Modification of Space; and each Immenſityi 


Idea of any different Diſtance, or Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea. Men for 
the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds the Ideas of 
certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diame- 


ter of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin Ideas made up only of Space. 


When any ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Mens 
| - | | Thoughts, 
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64. Simple Modes of Space. Book Il. 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as they will without 
mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or any thing elſe; and frame to 
themſelves the Ideas of Long, Square, or Cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here 

- amongſt the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all 
Bodies; and by adding theſe ill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space as 
much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have 
of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without being 
ever able to come to any {top or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is 


— 


that which gives us the Idea of Immenſit . 3 5 
9. 5. There is another Modification of this Idea, which is nothing but the 
FSW. relation which the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or circumſcrib'd 

Space, have amongſt themſelves. Thi, the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, 

whoſe Extremities come within our reach ; and the Eye takes both from Bodies 

and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view : Where obſerving how the 

Extremities terminate either in ſtreighr Lines, which meet at diſcernible Angles, 
odr in crooktd Lines, wherein no Angles can be perceiv d, by conſidering theſe 

_ as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any Body or 

Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Vari- 

ety: For beſides the vaſt number of different Figures, that do really exiſt in te 

coherent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its power, by vary» ?- 
ing the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, by repeating | 
its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo 

it can multiply Figures in infnitum. 8 
Figure. H. 6. For the Mind having a power to repeat the Idea of any Length directly 

ſtretch'd out, and join it to another in the ſame Direction, which is to double 

the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe join it to another with what Inclination 
it thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of Angle it pleaſes; and being able alſo to 
ſhorten any Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or what 
part it pleaſes, without being able to comme to an end of any ſuch Diviſions, it 

can make an Angle of any Bigneſs : So alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of 7 

what Length it pleaſes; which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths 7 

and at different Angles, till it has wholly inclos'd any Space, it is evident, that it 

can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capacity in infinitum ; all which 

are but ſo many different ſmple Modes of Space. FE p 

The ſame that it can do with ſtreight Lines, it can do alſo with crooked, or 

crooked and ſtreight together; and the ſame it can do in Lines, it can alſo in Su» 7 

perficies: By which we may be led into farther I houghts of the endleſs Variery x, 

of Figures, that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the fin- 

| ple Modes of Space. | 199 
Place; F. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and belonging to this Tribe, is 
that we call Place As in ſimple Space, we conſider the relation of Diſtance be- 
tween any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider the rela- 
tion of Diſtance betwixt any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are 
conſider das keeping the ſame diſtance one with another, and ſo confider'd as 
at reſt: for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 
yeſterday from any two or more Points, which have not ſince chang'd their diſ- 
| tance one with another, and with which we then compar'd it, we ſay it hath kept 1 
the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly alter'd its diſtance with either of thoſe 
Points, we ſay it hath chang'd its place: Tho' vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common 
Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe 
Points; but from laiger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we conſider the 
mo plac'd to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have ſome reaſon to 
_ obſerve. | 

. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame Squares of the 
Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all in the ſame Place, or un- 
mov d; tho' perhaps the Chef:-board hath been in the mean time carry d out of 
one Room into another, becauſe we compar'd them only to the Parts of the 
Cheſs- board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The Cheſs- 
board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Place it was, if it remain in the ſame part 

of the Cabin, tho' perhaps the Ship, which it is in, fails all the while: And the 
Ship is ſaid to be in the ſame Place, ſuppoling it kept the ſame diſtance with 

| | the 
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Chap. 13. Simple Modes of Space. 


the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho perhaps the Earth hath turn'd round: 


And ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one chang'd Place, in 
reſpect of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance one with another. 
But yet the diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that which deter- 
mines the Place of the Cheſs-men ; and the diſtance from the fix d Parts of the 
Cabin (with which we made the Compariſon) being that which determined the 
Place of the Cheſs-board ; and the fix d Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determin'd the Place of the Ship ; theſe things may be ſaid to be in the ſame 
Plate in thoſe reſpe&s : Tho' their diſtance from ſome other things, which in 
this Matter we did not conſider, being vary'd, they have undoubtedly chaag'd 
Place in that reſpe&, and we our elves all think ſo, when we have occaſion to 
compare them with thole other. 3 | | | 
Sg. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being made by Men, 
for their common Uſe, that by it they might be able to deſign the particular 
Poſition of things, where they had occaſion for ſuch Deſignation z Men conſider 
and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which beſt 


ſerv'd to their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which, to au- 


other purpoſe, would better deter mine the Place of the {ame thing. Thus in the 
Cheſs-board, the Uſe of the Defignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being 
determin'd only within that chequer'd piece of Wood, twould croſs that pur- 
pole, to meaſure ir by any thing elſe: But when theſe very Cheſs men are put 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask where the black King is, it would be proper 
to determine the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of defigning the Place it is now in, than when in 
Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and fo mult be derermin'd by other Bodies. So, 
if any one ſhould ask, in what place are che Verſes, which report the Story 
of Niſus and Eurialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by 
ſaying, they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Budley's Library: But the 
right Delignation of the Place would be by the Parts of Yirgil's Works; and 
the proper Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the 


ninth Book of his Zzeids; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 


ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: Which is true, tho” the Book it ſelf 
hath mov'd a thouſand times; the uſe of the Idea of Place here, being to know 
only in what part of the Book that Story is, that ſo upon occaſion we may 
know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. . 
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H. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe but ſuch a relative Poſition of Plact) 


any Thing, as I have before mention'd, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 


mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Uni- 
verſe, tho* we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have not the 
Idea of any fix'd, diſtin&, particular Beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any Relation of Diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform 
Space or Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to ſay, 
that the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt : This, 
tho” a Phraſe borrow'd from Place, ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Location; 
and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place 
of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands ſtill in 
the undiſtinguiſhible Inane of infinite Space: tho' it be true, that the Word 
Place has ſometimes a more confus'd Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any 
body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place 
we have by the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is but 
a particular limited Conſideration) viz. by our Sight and ouch; by either of 
which we receive into our Minds the 1deas of Extenſion or Diſtance. 

9. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and Extenſion are 
the ſame thing ; who either change the Signification of Words, which I would 


thers, becauſe it hath been too much plac'd in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 
ceitful Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they mean 
by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, vix. by Body, ſomething 
that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable and movible different 
ways; and by Extenſion only the Space that lies between the Extremities of 


thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which W OY them: They confound very 


Vol. I. 


difterent 


Extenſion and 
Body, not the 
ſame. 


not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemn'd the Philoſophy ot o- 


Simple Modes of Space. Book II. 
different Ideas one with another. For Iappeal to every Man's own Thoughts, 
whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from 
the dea of Scarlet- Colour? *Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet · Colour exiſt without Extenfion ; but this binders not, but 
that they are diſtin Ideas. Many Ideas require others as neceſſary to their Ex- 
iſtence or Conception, which yet are very diſtinct Ideas. Motida can neither 
be, nor be conceiv'd without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, Vor Space 
Motion: Space can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtinct Ideas; hand fo, I 
think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is fo inſeparable an Idea from 
Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that 


ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, that Space is 
not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it: Space atid Solidity being 


Tdeas, For, 


Body, as Body does. 


ſtin& Superficics, which they then have not, bur are capable of: But neither of 
theſe ways of Separation, whether real orzmental, is, as I think, compatible to 
pure Space. : „ N \ 

"Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as is anſwerable ot 
commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt ; which is indeed a par- 


disjoin'd one from the other: But a partial Conſideration is not Separating. A 


both, as exiſting ſeparately. 


their Inſeparability; Motion being nothing but change of diſtance between any two 

Things: But this cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable ; which there- 

fore muſt needs be at perperual reſt one amongſt another. | 
Thus the determin'd Idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuffici- 


ently from Body; ſince its Parts are inſeparable, immovible, and without Re- 
ſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 


explains it nut Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Extenſion: 
| For what am I the better inform'd in the Nature of Extenſion, when 1 am 


did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my Deſign was 


DiviſimofBe- to make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him ? 
#ngs into Bo- 


Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- £ 


tial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Separation, or Diviſion: Since a a x 
Man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two Superficies 


Man may conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heat; or Mobility in Body L 
without its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. One is only a pa- 
tial Conſideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a Conſideration of 


g. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immovible, which follows frem 


The Definitim F. 15. If any one ask me, Mhat this Space, I ſpeak of, is? I will tell him, 
of Extenſion, when he tells me what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, that 


told, that Extenſion is to have Parts that are extended, exterior to Parts that an © 
extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of extended Parts; as if one asking, what a 
Fibre was ? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeveral Fibre: 
Would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was better than he 


r a El $. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring this Dilen- 
rits, proves M4: Either this Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between two 
5 7 1 2 by . Wy. 
| 50 nk of Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; If it be allow'd to be ſomething, they ask, 
— op Whether 


as diſtint# Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the 
A b = 3 » . * . 75 Fw: Wet 
Mind one from another. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are two diſtin T7 


g. 12. Firſt, Extenfion includes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtance to the Motion of 


F. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one from the other; Es 
ſo the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. For I de 
mand of any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is con- 
tinu'd even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, a! 
think, by removing the Part, one from another, to make two Superticies, where 
before there was a Continuity: And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mines 
two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them as re 
mov d one from the other; which can only. be done in things conſider'd by the #7 
Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by Separation, ot acquiring new di- 
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2 be Subſtance or Accident; I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be aſham'd 
© to own my Ignorance, till they that ask, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Subſtance. proof againſt 


> 
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whether it be Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, by another Queſtion, Who teld 

them, that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not 

think, and thinking Beings that were not extended? Which 1s all they mean by 

the terms Body and Spirit. 8 6 Es ep | 
6. 17. It — demanded ( as uſually it is ) whether this Space, void of Body Subſtance 


” which we 
know not, no 


$. 18. I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe Fallacies Pace without 
which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking Words for Things, Ir * 
helps not our Ignorance, to teign a Knowledg where we have none, by making | 
a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Siguifications. Names made at 
pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand them, but 
as they are ſigus of, and ſtand for determin'd Ideas. And I deſire thoſe who lay 
ſo much ſtreſs on the Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider whe- 
ther applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible G O DP, to finite 
Spirit, and to Body. it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 
Idea, when each ot thoſe three ſo different Beings are call'd Subſtances. It fo, 
whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the ſame common nature of Subſtance, differ not any otherwiſe, than in a bare 
different Modification of that Subſtance; as a Tree and a Peeble being in the ſame 
ſenſe Body, and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter: which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
they ſay, That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three dif- 
ferent Significations; and that it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be 
a Subſtance; for another, when the Soul is call'd Suſtauce; and for a third, 
when a Body is call'd ſo : If the name Subſtance ſtands for three ſeveral diſtin& 
Ileas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtin& deas, or at leaſt to 
give three diſtin names to them, to prevent in ſo important a Notion the Con- 
fuſion and Errors, that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous Uſe of ſo. 
doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpected to have three diſtin, 
that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtin& Signification : And if they 
can thus make three diſtin Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders why another may 
not make a fourth ? | | 3 | | 
H. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings $bſtance and 
that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forc'd to find out the word Subſtance Accidents, of 
to ſupport them. Had the poor IJadian Philoſopher (who imagin d that the = 4 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word Subſtance, Jy" 
he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and | 
a Tortoiſe to ſupport his Elephant: the word Subftauce would have done it 
effectually. And he that enquir'd might have taken it for as good an Anſwer 
from an Indian Philoſopher, That Subſtance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth; as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doc- 
trine, from our European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance we have no Idea 
of what it is, but only a confus'd obſcure one of what it does. g 
g. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, who 
enquir'd into the nature of Things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Ac- 
count, if deſiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar 
was a thing ſupported by a Bafis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a Pillar. 
Would not he think himſelf mock'd, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 
as this? And a ſtrainger to them would be very liberally inſtru&ed in the na- 
ture of Books, and the things they contain'd, if he ſhould be told, that all 
learned Books conſiſted of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were things inhe-. 
ring in Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters: A notable way of ha- 
ving clear Ideas of Letters and Paper! But where the Latin words [aharentia and 
and Subſtantia put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were call'd 
Sticking on and Uader-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great 
Clearneſs there is in the Do&rine of Subſtance and Accidents, and ſhew of what 
uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy. __ „ 1 
H. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. If Body be not ſuppos'd infinite, 4 Vacuum 


which Ithink no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if G O D plac'd a Man g Bed. 
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Simple Modes of Space. Book II. 
5 at the extremity ef corporeal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond 
: his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm where there was be- 
ore Space without Bod); and if there he ſpread his Fingers, there would ſtil 
be Space between them without Bod). If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it 
muſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with 
ſuch a power of moving the Parts of his Body that he hath now, which is not 
in it ſelf impoſſible, if GOD ſo pleas'd to have it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſi- 
ble for God fo to move him:) And then I ask, Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, ſomething or 
Nothing ? And when they have reſoly'd that, they will be able to reſolve them- 
ſelves what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, that 
is not Body, and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as 
good, That where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmolt Bounds of all Bodies) 
2 Body put into motion may move on; as where there is nothing between, there 
two Bodies muſt neceffarily touch: For pure Space between, is ſuſficient to take 
away the neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the way, 1s not ſaffi- 
cient to ſtop Motion. The truth is, theſe Men muſt either own that they 
think Body infinite, tho* they are loth to ſpeak it out, or eiſe affirm that Space 
is not Body. For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can in his 
Thoughts ſet any bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration; or by think- 
ing hope to arrive at the end of either: And therefore, it his Idea of Eter- 
nity be infinite, ſo is his «a of Immenſity ; they are both finite or infinite 
| _ alike. | | 
The Power of H. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſibility of Space exiſting without 
Ambilation Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in God 
proves @ Va- to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that God can 
rap; put an end to all Motion that is in Matter, and fix all the Bodies of the Uni- 
verſe in a perfe& Quiet and Reſt, and continue them fo as long as he pleaſes. 
Whoever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, anninilate 
either this Book, or the Body of him chat reads it, muſt neceſfarily admit the 
Poſſibility of a Vacuum: For it is evident that the Space that was fill'd by the 
Parts of the annihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body. 
For the circumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, 
and in that ſtate make it a perfect Impoffibil:ty for any other Body to get into 
that Space. And indeed the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of matter into 
the place from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a conſe- 
quence from the Suppofition of Plenitade 3 which will therefore need ſome 
better Proof than a ſuppos'd Matter of Fact, which Experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary 
Connection between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one without the 
other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they 
have diſtinct Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho” they deny its Exiſtence; or elſe they diſpute about 
nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the Signification of words, as to 
call Extenſion Body, and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be no- 
thing but pure Extenſton without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly whenever they 
ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. 
For Vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its Exiſtence, fignifies Space without 
Body, whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any Particle of it. 1 
: F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in the 
Motion proves . . | 8 : | 5 5 
a Vacuum. Univerſe, nor appeal to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of 
Bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood feem to me plainly to evince it. 
For I deſire any one fo to divide a ſolid Body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, as 
to make it poſſible for the ſolid Parts to move up and down freely every way 
within the bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid Body. And if 
where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void 
Space equal to the bulk of a Muſtard-Seed be requiſite to make room for the 
free Motion of the parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of its Super- 
ficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, 
+ To there 
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Chap. 13. Simple Modes of Space. 
there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter, as big as 109,000,000 patt of a 
Muſtard-Seed ; for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in infe- 
nitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Hypotheſis 
of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt 
ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in nature, tis ſtill Space without Body; 
and makes as great a difference between Space and Body,. as if it were MEy%* Yoaou, 
a Diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſuppolc not the void 
Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided ſolid Macter, 
but to 1s or iss of it; the ſame Conſequence will always follow, ot Space 
without Matter. Fe | | | | 
F. 24- Bur the queſtion being here, Whether the idea of Space or Extenſiun be The Ideas of 
the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real Exiſtence of Space & Bech 
a Vacuum, but the idea of it; which tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſtinct. 
diſpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no. For if they had not the Idea of 
Space without Body, they could not make a queſtion about its Exiſtence : And 
if their lea of Body did not include in it ſomething more than the bare Idea of 
Space, they could have no doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and 
*twould be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, fince theſe 
were but different Names of the ſame Idea. | | 
g. 25. *Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it ſelf ſo inſeparably with all vi- Extenſion be- 
ſible and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel very few 78 inſepar- 
external Objects, without taking in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readi- ee 17 
neſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with other nth: ſame. 
Ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole Eflence of 
Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; which is not much to be wonder'd at, fince ſome 
have bad their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch, (the bufieſt of all our Senſes) 
ſo fill'd with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were wholly poſleſs'd with it, that 
they allow d no Exiſtence to any thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now 
argue with thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only 
from their narrow and groſs Imaginations: But having here to do only with 
thoſe who conclude the Eflence ot Body to be Extenſion, becauſe they ſay they 
cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion ; 4 fh all de- 
fire them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and 
Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch; nay, had they examin'd their 
{deas of Hunger and "Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them no idea of Extenſion at all; which is but an Affection 
of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are fcarce acute 
enough to look into the pure Eflences of things. 
g. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly join'd to all others, muſt therefore 
be concluded to be the Eflence of thoſe things, which have conſtantly thoſe 
Ideas join'd to them, and are inſeparable from them; then Unity is wichout 
doubt the Eſſence of every thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the Weakneſs o 
this kind of Argument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently. | | 
$. 27. To conclude, Whatever Men ſhall think concerning the Exiſtence of a Ideas of s gh 
Vacuum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an Idea of Space diſtinct and Solidity 
from Solidity, as we have of _— diſtin from Motion, or Motion trom Mind. 
Space. We have not any two more diſtin& Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space without Motion; 
thoꝰ it be ever ſo certain, that neither Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. 
But whether any one will take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the 
Exiſtence of other Beings at a diſtance, or whether they will think-the words of 
the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 
contain thee ; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpir'd Philoſopher St. Paul, 
In him we live, move, and have our Being; are to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, 
I leave every one to conſider : only our {dea of Space is, I think, fach as I have 
mention d, and diſtin& from that of Body. For whether we conſider in Matter 
it ſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpe& of thoſe 
ſolid Parts, Extenſion; or whether, conſidering it as lying between the Extre- 
mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Lengah, Breadth, and 
| | Thickneſs ; 
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Thickneſs; or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitiye 5 5 
Beings, without any conſideration whether there be any Matter or no between, 
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we call it Diſtance : However named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 
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limple Idea ot Space, taken from Objects about which our Senſes have been conver. RE 
ſant; whereof having ſettled Idea in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and add | 
them one to another as often as we will, and confider the Space or Diſtance RE 
ſo imagin'd, either as fill'd with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come "_ 
there, without diſplacing and thruſting out tie Body that was there before; ot 
elſe as void ot Solidity, ſo that a Body ot equal dimenſions to that empty or 
pure Space may be placed in it. witaout the removing or expulſion of any thing 
that was there. But to avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this matter, 
it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that the name Extenſion were apply d only to Mat 
ter, or the Diſtarce of the Extremities of particular Bodies; and the term E. 
panfion to Space in general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to 
lay Space is expanded, and Hod) extended. But in this, every one has his liberty; 
| I propoſe it only tor the more clear and diſtinct way of ſpeaking. _ 
Men differ lit- g. 28. The knowing preci{cly what our Words ſtand tor, would, I imagine, in 
tle in clear this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. For I am apt 2 
file Ideas to think that Men, when they come to examine them, find their ſimple Idex 
all generally to agree, thò' in diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps confound = 
one another with diffe ent names. I imagine that Men who abſtra& their REM 
Thoughts, and do weil examine the NAeas of their own Minds, cannot much differ © 
in thinking; however, they may perplex themſelves with words, according to 
the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have been bredup in: 
tho* amongſt unthinking Men, who examine not {crupulouſly and carefully their Z 
own J1deas, and ſtrip them not from tae marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, and Jargon; RX 
eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to ſome Sect, and accuſtom'd RF ä 
to the Language of it, and have lcarn'd to talk after others. But if it ſhould RR 
happen, that any two thinking Men, ſhould really have different Ideas, I donot RR. 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not be 
miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagination in Mens brains, is preſently 
of that ſort of Ideas I ſpeak of. *Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thole "8 
confus'd Notions and Prejudices it has imbib'd from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation: It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to examine its Ideas, till 
it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſimple ones out of which they are 
compounded ; and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not 4 
neceſſary Connexion and dependance one upon another. Till a Man doth this 
in the primary and original Notions of things, he builds upon floating and uncer 
tain Principles, and will often find himſelf at a loſs. | © 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration, and its Simple Modes. 


1 47 ERE is another ſort of Diſtance or Length, the Idea whereof we 
fleeting Ex- get not from the permanent Parts of Space, but from the fleeting 
tenſion, and perpetually periſhing Parts of Sueceſſion. This we call Duration, the fimple 
es Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, 
as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. . 1 
3ts Idea from 8. 2. The Anſwer of a Great Man, to one whoask'd what Time was, S un 7 
Reflection on rogas intelligo, (which amounts to this; the more I ſet my ſelf to think of it, 
the Train the leſs I underſtand it) might perhaps perſuade one, That Time, which reveals 
oe all other things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, Time, and Eternity, 
are not without Reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature. 
But however remote theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace 
them right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our 
Knowledg, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able to furniſh us with theſe 
Ideas, as Clear and diſtir& as many other which are thought much leſs obſcure; 


and 


Chap. 14+ Duration, and its Simple Modes. 
and we ſhall find, that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is deriv'd from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | : i 
. 3. To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with Attention to 
*X confider what 1dea it is we have of Duration, and how we came by it. *Tis evi- 
dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there 
is a Train of Ideas, which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after 
another, in our Minds, is that Which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion: 
and the Diſtance between any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appea- 
rance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For whilſt we 


know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 

the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the Succeſſion of 
any Lea in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, of any ſuch other Thing 
cot exiſting with our Thinking. 


in I wiz. from Rellection on the Train of Ideas which we find to appear one after 
} Ee, & HER . 8 . P = a 
ganothet in our own Minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception 
% of Duration, but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in our 


. 
8 


nd VUnderſtandings. When that Sueceſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our Perception of Du- 
e. ration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he 


lleeps ſoundly, whether an Hour or a Day, a Month or a Year; of which Du- 
ration of things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no Perception at all, bur 
it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
.' XZ Moment he begins to think again, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I 

doubt not it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only 
one Idea in his Mind, without Variation and the Succeſſion of others: And we 
ſce, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take 


_ but little notice of the Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is 


taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good 
Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than it is. But if Sleep 
commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, it is becauſe during that Time 
ve have no Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, 
dreams, and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after 
another; he hath then, during ſuch a dreaming, a Senſe of Duration, and of the 
Length of it; by which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their ideas of 
Duration from their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings ; without which Obſervation they can 
have no Notion of. Duration, whatever may happen in the World. | 


his own Thoughts, got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can apply that No- 


of Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can apply it to Diſtances, 
where no Body is ſeen or felt. And therefore tho a Man has no Perception of 
the Length of Duration, which paſs'd whilſt he flept or thought not; yet 
having obſerv'd the Revolution of Days and Nights, and found the Length of 
their Duration to be in Appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the Sup- 

poſition that that Revolution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he 

was aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times ; he can, I ſay, ima- 

gine and make Allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if 
Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the World) inſtead of theit ordinary 

Night's Sleep, had pals'd the whole twenty four Hours in one continu'd Sleep, 

the Duration of that twenty four Hours had been irrecoverably loſt to them, and 

been for ever left out of their Account of Time. | | 


be of my Mind, when he conſiders that even Motion produces in his Mind an 
Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a continu'd Train of 
diſtinguiſhible Ideas. For a Man, looking upon a Body really moving, perceives 
yet no Motion at all, unleſs that Motion produees a conſtant Train of ſucceſſiue 


Ideas : 


are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Minds, we 


$. 4- That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration from this Original; 


FT 


g. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on the Succeſſion and Number of The Idea of 


Duration ap- 


tion to Things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the Idea Does oa 


we ſleep. 


i 


§. 6. Thus by refleting on the appearing of various Ideas one after another in our The Idea . 
Underſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion ; which if any one ſhould think we Succeſſim not 
did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will perhaps“ Motions 
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The Train of 
Ideas has a 
certain degree 


of Quickneſs. 


not. 
This Train tbe | 5 | | 
Meaſure & o. $. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion of teas 


ther Succeſe 
frons . 
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Ideas: v. g. a Man becalm'd at Sea, out of tight of Land, in a fair day, ma 
look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole Hour together, and perceive no Mo. 
tion at all in either; cho' it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them, hay, | 
mov'd during that time a great way. But as ſoon as he perceives either of 
them to have chang'd Diſtance with ſome other Body, as ſoon as this Motioy 
produces any new Idea in him, then he perceives that there has been Motion, 
But wherever a Man is with all things ar reſt about him, without perceiving =: 
any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been thinking, he wil 
perceive the various Ideas of his own Thougars in his own Mind, appearing þ 
one after another, and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could ob. 
ſerve no Motion. | 5 EE 

g. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon, why Motions very ſlow, tho* they are 
conſtant, are not perceiv'd by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible part —— 
towards another, their change of Diſtance is ſo flow, that it cauſes no new 


Ideas in us, but a good while one after another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtan: 


Train of new Idea to follow one another immediately in our Minds, we have © 
no Perception of Motion; which confiſting in a conſtant Succeſſion, we canno; Tt 
perceive that Succeſſion without a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariling = 
from it. —_— 
F. 8. On the contrary, things that mive ſo ſwift as not to affect the Senſes Kt 
diſtinctiy with ſeveral diſtinguiſhible Diſtances of their Motion, and ſo cauſe 
not any Train of Ideas in the Mind, are not alſo perceiv'd to move: For any 
thing that moves round about in a Circle, in leſs time than our {eas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceiv'd to move; bur ſeems to 
be a perfect entire Circle of that Matter or Colour, and not a part of a Circle iz 
Motion. | | —_—_ 
6. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judg, whether it be not probable that our 
Ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds ar certain 1 
Diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a Lanthorn, turn'd round Z 


. 
2 


by the Hear of a Candle. This Appearance of theits in Train, tho' perhaps it 
may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower, yer, I gueſs, varies not very | 
much in a waking Man. There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Quickneſs and 
Slowneſs of the Succeſſ104 of thoſe Ideas one to anocher in our, Minds, beyond which 
they can neither delay nor haiten. | | | 5 

9. 10. The reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is, from obſerving that in 
the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain degree | 
perceive any Succeſſion ; which if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is 
loſt, even in Caſes where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a © 
Cannon-Bullet paſs thro* a Room, and in its way take with it any Limb, or © 
fleſhy Parts of a Man; tis as clear as any Demonſtration can be, that it muſt ® 
ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the Room: *Tis allo evident, that it muſt 
touch one part of the Fleſh firſt; and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion: And © 
yet Ibelieve no body, who ever felt the Pain ot ſuch a Shot, or heard the Blow © 
againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion either in the © 
Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. Such a part of Duration as this, wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſſion, is that which we may call an ſtant, and is that which 
takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſſion of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion at all. | 

S. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is ſo flow, as not to ſupply a con- 
ſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable of rece- 
ving new ones into it; and ſo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to 
come into our Minds, between thoſe offer'd to our ſenſes by the moving Body, 
there the Senſe of Motion is Joſt; and the Body, tho' it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable Diſtance with ſome other Bodics, as faſt as the 7deas of 
our own Minds do naturally follow one another in Train, the thing ſcems to 
ſand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 
other conſtant but ſlow Motions ; where, tho' after certain Intervals, we perceive 
by rhe Change of Diſtance that ir hath mov'd, yet the Motion it ſelf we perceive 


ina Waking Man, is, as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all other Succeſſions, 
1 | whereof 
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* whercof if any one either exceeds the pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds, 

or Pains, @c. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea, or elſe 

E where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow, as thar it keeps not Pace with the 

& 7deas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in which they take their turns; as when 

any one or more Ideas, in their ordinary Courle, come into our Mind, between 

= thoſe which are offer'd to the Sight by the different perceptible Diſtances of a 

Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells following one another, there a 

EE the Senſe of a conſtant continu'd Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not 2 
but with certain Gaps of Reſt between. i RG | . 
8 $. 13. If it be ſo that the Ideas of our Minds, whilſt we have any there, do e 

cConſtantly change and ſhift in a continual Succefſion, it would be impoiſible, „ rig. 

may any one ſay, for a Man to think long of any one thing. By which, if it ble Idea. 

be meant, that a Man may have one ſelj-Jame fingle Idea a long time alone in his 

Mind, without any Variatica at all, I think, in matter of Fact, it is not peſſible; 

for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our Minds are tram'd, of what Mate- 

FR rials they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 

their Appearanccs) I can give no other reaſon but Experience: And I would 

have any one try whether he can keep one unvary'd ſingle Idea in his Mind, 

vwithout any 0cher, for any conſiderable time together. | bong ig! 

9. 14. For trial, let him take any Figure, any degtee of Light or White- 

FX nels, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep 

aqll ocher /deas out of his Mind: But that ſome, either of another kind, or 

5 1 various Confideration of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 

will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him be as wary as he 

S. 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe; I think is only to mind and 

obſerve what the Ideas are, that take their turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe 

do direct che ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: But hinder the 

= conſtant Succeſſion of treſh ones, I think he cannot, tho* he may commonly chuſe 

het her he will heedfully obſerve and conſider them. ne | 

9. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ileas in a man's Mind be made by certain Mo- Ideas, Bo- 

tions, I will not here diſpute ; but this I am ſure, that they include no Idea of , _ 

wo : ; ; znclude no 

Motion, in their Appearance; and it a Man had not the Idea of Motion other Senſe of Mo- 

wife, I think he would have none at all: which is enough to my preſent pur- tion. | 
© pole, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the notice we take of the Ideas of our own * -- 

Minds, appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the Idea of 

Succeſſion and Dur ation, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Jdeas at all. 

T is not tnen Motion, but the conſtant Train of /deas in our Minds, whilſt we 

are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Duration, whereof Motion no o- 

therwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Suc- 

ceſſion of Ideas, as I have before ſhew'd : And we have as clear an Idea of. Suc- 

ceflion and Duration, by the train of other Ideas ſucceeding one another in our 

Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by the train of {deas caus'd by the 

uninterrupted ſenſible Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have 

from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Duration, were 

there no Senſe of Motion at all. 8 > 4 

9. 17. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, the next thing natural for the Time is Hu- 

Mind to do, is to get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, whereby it ien ſet owt 

might judg of its different Lengths, and conſider the diſtinct Order wherein 7 OY 

ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our Knowledg would be 

contus'd, and a great part of Hiſtory be render'd very uſeleſs. This Conſide- 

ration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Periods, and mark'd by certain Mea- 

ſures or Epochs, is that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. | | | 

9. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there is nothing more requir'd but A god Mes- 

the Application of the Standard or Meafure we make uſe of to the thing, of ure of Time 

whoſe Extenſion we would be inform'd. But in the meaſuring of Duration, % divide 

this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts of Succeſſion can be put to- eee ee 

gether to meaſure one another: And nothing being a Meaſure of Duration but qual Periods. 

Duration, as nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot keep by us any 

ſtanding unvarying Meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting 


Succeſſion, as we can of certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Lards, 
Vol I. =} | L Tc. 
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74. Duration, and its Simple Modes. Book IT, 
c. mark'd out in permanent parcels of Matter. Nothing then could fery 
well for a convenient meaſure of Time, but what has divided the whole Length RR 
of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periods, 
What Portions of Duration are not diitinguiſh'd, or conſider'd as difiinguiſh's RR 
and meaſur'd by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, 
as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. Before all Time, and when Time ſhall le 
no more. | | 1 

The Revolu- F. 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of the Sun, as having been, from the 
tions of the beginning of Natu lt lar, and univerſally obſcrvable by all Man-“ 
ard Ms DEE g ture, conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſerva y all Man- 
the propereſs kind, and ſuppos d equal to one another, have been with reaſon made uſ2 of for 
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Meaſures of the Meaſure of Duration. But the diſtinction of Days and Years having de- 
Time. pended on the Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 


has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one of another ; 
For Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, having been accuſtom'd to. the 
Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, Cc. which they found them- » 
ſelves upon any mention of I jme or Duration preſently to think on, all which 
Portions of Time were mcaſur'd out by the Motion of thoſe heavenly B..dies; 
they were apt to confound Time au, Motion, or at leaſt to think that they at 
had a neceſſary Connexion one with another : whereas any conſtant periodical 
Appearance, or Alteration of Ileus in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces ot Dura: 
tion, if conſtant and univerſally obſervabie, would have as well diſtiuguiſnh'd the Z 
Intervals of Time, as thoſe chat have been made uſe of. For tuppoſing the Sun, 
which ſome have taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the (ume diſtance 
of Time that it now every day comes about to the ſume Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the ſpace of an annual 
Revolution, it had ſenſibly increas'd in Brightneſs and Heat, and fo decreas'd Z 
again; would not ſuch regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances 
of Duration to all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion? 
For if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equie 
diſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were 
the Motion away. Fs | _ = 
But net by $. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, returning a: 
their Motion equidiſtant Periods in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve Men to reckan 
but pericdical their Years by, as the Motions of the Sun: And in effect we ſee, that ſome 
re ea ande g. People in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds amongſt 
them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at others. For a Fit of an 
Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, a Smell or a Taſte, or any other di 
returning conſtantly at equidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be 
taken notice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courſe of Succeſſion, and di- 
tinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſes that Men born blind count Time 
well enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Mo- 
tions, that they perceive not: And I ask whether a blind Man, who diſtin 
guiſh'd his Years either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring or Taſte of any Fruit of the Autumn; 
would not have a better Meaſure of Time than the Romans had before the Re- 
formation of their Cal ndar by Julius Cæſar, or many other People, whoſe 
Years, notwithſtanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 
uſe of, are very irregular? And it adds no ſmall Difficulty to Chronology, 
that the exact Lengths of the Years that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard 
to be known, they differing very much one from another, and I think I may 
ſay all of them from the preciſe Motion of the Sun. And if the Sun movd © 
from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Afquator, and ſo equally diſ- 
pers'd its Light and Hear to all the habitable Parts ot the Earth, in days all of 
the ſame Length, without its annual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late in- 
genious Author ſuppoſcs ; I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (not? 
withſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould in the Antediluvian World, 
fromthe beginning count by Years, or meaſure their Time by Periods, that had 

No two parts no ſenſible Marks very obvious to diſtinguiſh them by. | | 
of Duration g. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a regular Motion, ſuch as of the 
can be cer. Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch Periods were equal ? 
zaun kun To which I anſwer, the Equality of h ght be © 
to bo eg. , quality of any other returning Appearances a 5 

| | | know 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modes. 75 
EZ known by the ſame way that that of Days was known, or preſum'd to be ſo at 2 
flirſt; which was only by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſs d 
in Mens Minds in the Intervals: by which Train of Ideas diſcovering inequality in 
the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artificial Days or W 
were gueſs'd to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a Mea- 
ſure: Tho? exacter Search has ſince diſcover'd Inequality in the diurnal Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not unequal: 
= Theſe yet, by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, {ſerve as well to reckon 
Time by (tho not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as it they could 
be prov'd to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore carefully diltinguiſh betwixt 
Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judg ot its Length. Dura- 
tion in it ſelf is to be conlider'd as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform 
Courſe: But none of the Meaſures of it, which we make ule of, can be known 
== to doſo; nor can we be aflur'd, that their aſſign'd Parts or Periods are equal 
in Duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, however 
mcaſur'd, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which the World us'd ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact Meaſure of Du- 
ration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal: And tho' Men 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteddy and regular Motion 
than that of the Sun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yer if any one 
* ſhould be ask'd how he certainly knows that the two ſucceflive Swings of a 
Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are infalli- 
* bly ſo : Since we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is \ 
*Z* unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure that the Medium 
in which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : Either of which va- 
= rying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty 
and Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
other Appearances ; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, tho our Mea- 
ie ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
Peortions of Succeſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to 
XX know their Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take 
* ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeeming equidiſtant Periods 3 
ef which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our 
ou n Ideas havelodg'd in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable 
Reaſons, to perſuade us of their Equality. | = 
F. 22. One thing ſcems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſtly mea- Time net the 
 ſurd Time by tne Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the World, Time Meaſure ef 
XX yer ſhould be dend to be the Meaſure of Motion; whereas tis obvious to every tion. 
one who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſ- 
me XX ſary to be conſider'd as Time; and thoſe who look a little farther, will find 
lo- 7 allo the Bulk of the thing mov'd neceflary to be taken into the Computation, 
in- by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judg right of it. Nor 
he indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than 
in; as it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible eas, in ſeeming 
de- cquidiſtant Periods. For, if the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a 
oſe Ship driven by unſteddy Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly 
ale very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, tir yet was not circular, and 
9 produc'd not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure Time, 
any more than the ſeeming unequa! Motion of a Comet does. | | 
9. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days and Tears, are then no more neceſſary to Time or Minates, 
Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards and Miles, mark'd out in any Matter, are I + and 
to Extenſion: For tho' we in this part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of ns 25 
them, as of Periods (et out by the Revolutions of the Sun, or as known Parts ſures of Da- 
of ſuch Periods, have fix'd the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, ation. 
which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider ; 
yet there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe 
Meaſures ot our's, than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles; but yet 
ſomething analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular perio- 
dical Returns, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignify to others the 
Length of any Duration, tho' at the ſame time the World were as tull of Mo- 
tion as it is now, but no part of it diſpos'd into regular and apparently equi - 
Vol. I. | 75 L 2 | diſtart 


Duration, and its Simple Modes. Bock II 


- diſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made uſe of for 
the account of Time, do not at all alter the notion of Duration, which is the 
thing to be meaſur'd ; no more than the different Standards of a Foot and 2 
Cubit alter the notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different 
Meaſures. | 3 | ; | es 

g. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Meaſure of Time as the annual Re- 
volution of the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, wherein that Meaſure 
it ſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its Being, it had no- 
thing to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was born in the 2712th Year of 


76 


Our meaſure 
of Time appli- 
cable to Dura- 
tion before 
Time, 


- 


the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. 


| Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where | 
ub Sun nor Motion was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 
can be applyed in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond rhe Confines of the World, 


where are no Bodies at all. 
§. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 


the Julian Period, it is altogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the begin- 0 
ning of the World, tho there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, nor aß 
other Motion at all. For tho' the Julian Period be ſuppos'd to begin ſevera] 7 
hundred Years before there were really either Days, Nights or Years, mark'd- 7 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun; yer we reckon as right, and thereby me 
fare Duration as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, and kept 
The Idea of Duration equal ts an ann, 


Miles, or Millions of Miles, from this XX 
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place to the remoteſt Body of tne Univerſe (tor being finite, it muſt be at 
certain diſtance) as we ſuppole it ro be 5639 Years from this ti me to the fir 
Exiſtence of any Body in the beg nurng of the World; we can, in our Thoughts, 
apply this Meaſure of a Tear to D ration before the Creation, or beyond the Dura- FRE 
tion of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the 


utmoſt Bodies; and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, 


as wall as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no Body, 
g. 2F- If it be objected to me here, That in this way of explaining of Time, 


Ihave 
infinite; 


gd what I ſhould not, viz. 


That the World is neither eternal nor WA 
anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 
to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenſion ; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- 


tainly the liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contra - 
And I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive 
in his Mind the beginning of Motion, tho not of all Duration, and ſo may come 


to a ſtop and ror ultra in his Conſideration of Motion- 


So alſo in his Thoughts 1 1 


he may ſet Limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to 
Space where no Body is; the utmoſt bounds of Space and Duration being be 
yond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of Number are be- 


yond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind; and all for the ſame reaſon, as we 


ſhall ſee in another Place. | 
Eternity. ae x 
to have the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity: wiz. 
having got the Idea of Sueceſſion and Duration, by refle&ing on the Train of 
our own Ideas caus'd in us either by the natural Appearances of thoſe 7eas 
coming conſtantly of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe caus'd by 


external Objects ſueceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having from the Revolu- 7 
tions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, in our 


Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, 
and apply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can 
continue to do on, without Bounds or Limits, and procced in infinitum, and 
apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun ro Duration, ſuppos'd 
before the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult 


or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow one 


Hour to Day upon the Sun-Dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt Night, vg. 
the burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Mo- 
tion: And it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt 
Night to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or ever ſhall be, as for 
an) part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the World, to co- 
exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 
| | having 


F. 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame Original that we cone 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and ts Simple: Modes. 
having the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a. Dial between 
the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the Dura- 
tion of that Candle-light laſt night, as I can the Duration of, any thing that 
does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone. then 
on the Dial, and mov'd after the {ame rate it, doth now, the Shadow on 
the Dial would have paſs'd from one Hour-line to another, whilſt that Flame 
of the Candle laſted. 10 © 428 

g. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Tear, being only the Idea I have of 
the Length of certain periodical regular Motions, neither of which Motions do 
ever all at once exiſt, but only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory de- 
riv'd from my Senſes or Reflection; I can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame 
reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration, antecedent to all manner of Mo- 
tion, as well as to any thing that 1s but a-Minute,.or a Day, anteced t co the 
Motion, that at this very moment the Sun is in. All things paſt arg, equally 
and perfectly at reſt; and to this way of Conſideration of them are all one, 
whether they were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday.: the 
meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion, depending not. at all on the real Co- ex- 
iſtence of that thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but 
the having a clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or other 
Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Duration of the thing J 
would meaſure. | 32 | 
F. zo. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the World 
from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689. to have been 5639 Years, or equal 
to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun, and others a great deal more as the 
Egyptians of old, who, in the time of Alexander, counted 23000 Years from the 
Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the World 3, 209, oo 
Years old, or more : which-longer Duration of the World, according to their 
Computation, tho? I ſhould not believe to be true; yet I can equally imagine! it 
with them, and as truly underſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I 
underſtand, that Methuſalem's Life was longer than Enoch's. And if the com- 
mon reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be as well as any other aſ- 
fign'd) it hinders not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make 
the World 1000 Years older, fince every one may with the ſame Facility ima- 
gine (J do not ſay believe) the World to be 50,000 Years old, as 56393 and 
may as well conceive the Duration of 50,000 Years, as 5639. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that to the meaſuring the Duration of any thing by Time, it is not requilite that 
that thing ſhould be co- exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other pe- 
riodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that ue have the Idea of the 
Length of any regular periodical Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to 
Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted, 

$. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation deliver'd by Moſes, I can ima- - 
gine that Light exiſted three Days before the Sun was, or' had any Motion, 
barely by thinking, that the Duration of Light before the Sun was created; 
was lo long as (it the Sun had mov'd then, as it doth now) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame way I can have an ea 
of the Chaos, or Angels being created, before there was either Light, or any 
continu'd Motion, a Minute, an Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if 
can but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Mo- 
tion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60; and by the 
ſame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the 
Sun's Revolution, or any other Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in in- 
finitum, and ſuppoſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can rec- 
kon, let me add whilſt I will: which I think is the Notion we have of Eternity, 
of whoſe Infinity we have no gther Notion, than we have of the Infinity of Num- 
ber, to which we can add fot ever without end. : 

§. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two Fountains of all 
Knowledg before-mention'd, viz. Reflection and Senſation, we get the Ideas of Du- 
zation, and the Meaſures of it. 1 . | 

For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our Ideas there in 
rain conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the Idea 


of Sucoeſſĩon. 4 
ih | Secondly, 


Lo | 1 
70 Duration and Expanſion conſider d. Book II. 


Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſſion, we get the 
Lea of Duration. | | | 1 

Third, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances, at certain regular and ſeem- 
ing equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of certain Lengths or Meaſures of Dy. 
ration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, Cc. 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or Ideas of ſtated 
Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 8 | 
Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and thus we imagine to Mor- 
row, next Year, or ſeven Years hence. > | _ 

Fiſthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length of Time, as of 2 

| Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we will in our own Thoughts, and add- 7 
ing them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch Addition any 
nearer than we can to the end of Number, to which we can always add, we 
come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Durations ot our Souls, az 
well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which mult neceflarily have always 
exiſted. 5 5 . 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by periodical 
Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we call Time in general. . 


3 


, OHAR XY, 
O Duration and Expanſion, conſider d together. 


Both capableY H. . O' we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
| Sn Conſiderarions of Space and Duration; yet they being Ideas of gen 
Jo 


ral Concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their Na- XR 
ture, the comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uſe tor their 
Illuſtration ; and we may have the more clear and diſtin Conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Exten- 7 
fron, which by ſome is us'd to expreſs this diſtance only, as it is in the ſolid parts 
of Matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas RF 
the Idea of pure Diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word Ex- 
danſion to Space, becauſe Space is often apply'd to diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 
parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. 
In both theſe (viz. Expanſion and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea f 
' continu*d Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has as 
clear an Idea of the difference of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, as of aa 
Inch and a Foot. | © 5 
Expanſion wot F. 2, The Mind, having got the Idea of the Length of any part of Expanſion, 
„ 5 let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has been aid, re- 
peat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge its Idea of Length, and 
make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, and ſo as often as it will, till it equals 
the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. By ſuch a progreflicn 
as this, ſetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 
ceed and paſs beyond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in, or without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come to 
the end of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds of all Body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
der its Progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither find nor con- 
ceive any end. Nor let any one {ay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, there is 
nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GO D within the Limits of Matter. 
Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was filld and enlarg'd with Wiſdom, ſeems to- 
have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot 
contain Thee : And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of 
his own Underſtanding, who perſwades himſelf, that he can extend hisThoughts 
farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſicn where he is not. 
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Chap. 15. Duration and Expanſion conſider d. 79 
; $. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got, the Idea of any Length of Nr Duration 
© Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its on, but be- H. 
5 1 yond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the Meaſures of Time, | 
danken from the great Bodies of the World, and their Motions. But yet every 
one eafily admits, That tho* we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yer extend it beyond all Being. G O P, every one ealily allows, fills 
Eternity; and *cis hard to find a Reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he 
like wiſe fills Immenſity? His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as 
* another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, Where 
there is no Body, there is nothing. | % bi 6.207 Bl. b © 3 
9. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Reaſon ah every one familiarly, and Why Men 
without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and ſticks not an COP. 
co aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but *cis with more doubting and reſerve, that many 2 wa 
ZZ admit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Reaſon whereof ſeems, to me to be than infinite 
this, That Duration and Extenſion being us'd as Names of Affections belonging Expanſion. 
do other Beings, we eaſily conceive in G OD infinite Duration, and we eannot 
avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, 

*E which is finize, we are apter to doubt of the Exiſtence of Expanſion without 
Matter; of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And there- 
2X fore when Men purſue their, Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the 
= Contines of Body; as if Space were there at an end too, and reach no farther. 
Or it their Ideas upon conlideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond the Limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, 
becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, antecedent to all 
Body, and io the Motions which it is meaſur d by, they never term imagi- Ee 
= nary ; becauſe it is never ſuppos'd void of ſome other real Exiitence. And if 
the Names of things may at all direct our 'Thoughts towards the Originals of 
Mens Ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaſion 
to think by the name Duration, that the Continuation of Exiſtence, with a 
kind of Reſiſtance ro any deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute ana- 
tomical parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs) were thought to = 
have ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and > 
Durum eſſe And that Durare is apply'd to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that \ 
ot Exiltence, we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſæcula. But be that as 
it will, this 1s certain, That whoever purſues his own Thoughts, will find 
them ſometimes launch out beyond the Extent of Body into the Infinity of 
= Space or Expanſion ; the Idea whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from Body, and 
= All other things : which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject of farther Me- 
= ditarion. 3 | 
9. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion. They ate fo much Lie te Du- 
of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſet out and diſtin- ang 5 
8 Tee! e ace fo Ex- 
= guiſh'd from the reſt, as it were by Land-marks; and fo are made uſe of to de- penſions 
3 note the Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpe& one to another, in thoſe uni- 
form infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe rightly confider'd are only 
| Jadeas of determinate Diſtances, from certain known Points fix'd in diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſible things, and ſuppos'd to keep the ſame diſtance one from another. 
From ſuch Points fix'd in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
our Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which ſo conſider'd, are that which 
we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, without ſuch known ſettled 
Points, would be loſt in them , and all things would lie jumbled in an incurable 
Confuſion. | * ä 
F. 6. Time and Place taken thus for determinate diſtinguiſhable Portions of Time and 
thoſe infinite Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſer our, or ſuppos'd to be diſtin- 17% e fe- 
dg | en for ſo 
guiſh d from the reſt by Marks, and known Boundaries, have each of them a „ of ei- 
two fold Acceptation. | | f ther, as are 
Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Duration, ſet cut by thy 
as is meaſur'd- out by, and co-exiſtent with the Exiſtence and Motions of the ZHence ans 


great Bodies of the Univerſe, as far as we know any thing of them: And in — 95M of Be- 


this ſerſe, Time begins and: ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 
us 5 theſe 
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Bo Duration and Expanſion confider'd. Book I 


theſe Phraſes before-mention'd, before all Time, or when Time ſhall be no more. 
Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Portion ot iafinite Space, which iz“ 


A 
3 
by 


poſſeſs d by, and comprehended within the material World; and is thereby FE 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of Expanſion ; tho' this may more properly be cally # 
Extenſion, than Place. Within theſe two are confin'd, and by the obſervabe 
Parts of them are meaſur'd and determin'd the particular Time or Duration, Et 
and the particular Extenſion and Place of all corporeal Beings. =: 
Sometimes C 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word Time is us'd in a larger Senſe, and is : 
for fo much apply d to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtin - 


wve delign by guiſh'd and meaſur'd out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of 


Meaſures ta- Bodies that were appointed from the Beginning to be for Signs, and for Se: 
ken from the ſons, and for Days, and Years, and are accordingiy our Meaſures of Time 
Bulk or Mo: but ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon 
nn any occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Le gths of meaſurd Time; and ſo 
conſider them as bounded and determin'd. For if we ſhouid ſuppoſe the Crea 
tion, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould RR 
ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we laid, tis a longer tine 
ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the World, by 764 Years; RR 
whereby we would mark out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſh'd Duration, as ve 
ſuppoſe equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun, 
moving at the rate it now docs. And thus likewife we ſometimes ſpeak ot 
Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great Inane beyond the contines of the World, 
when we conſider ſo much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a 
Body of any aſſign'd Dimenſions, as a Cubick-toct ; or do ſuppoſe a Point in it 
at ſuch a certain diſtance from any part of the Univerſe. — 
They belong to §. 8. here and Yhen are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiſtences, and are A 0 
«ll Beings, by us always reckon'd from ſome known Parts of this ſenſible World, and 
from ſome certain Epochs mark'd out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. 
Wichout ſome ſuch fix d Parts or Periods, the Order of things would be loſt ro 
our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs invariable Oceans of Duration and 
Expanſion ; which comprchend in them all finite Beings, and in their full Ex 
tent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we ate not to wonder that ve 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we 
would conlider them either abſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attributed to 
the firſt incomprehentible Being. But when apply'd to any particular finite Be- 
ings, the Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the Bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any Body, when conlider's 
at a certain diſtance from ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration 
of any thing is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration, which paſſes during 
the Exiſtence of that thing; ſo the Time when the thing exiſted is the 1dea ß 
that Space of Duration which paſs'd between ſome known and fix'd Period of 
\ Duration, and the Being of that thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Ex- 
tremities of the Bulk or Exiſtence of the ſame thing, as that it is a Foot 
ſquare, or laſted two Years; the other ſhews the diſtance of it in Place, or 
Exiſtence from other fix d Points of Space or Duration, as that it was in the 
middle of Lincolus- Inn Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord 1671. or the 100oth Year of the Fulian Period: All which Diſtances 
we meaſure by preconceiv'd Ideas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, 
as Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees; and in the other, Minutes, Days, and 
Years, c. | | | | | X | I 
All the Parts 9. 9. There is one thing more wherein Space and Duration have a great Con- 
ef Extenſion, formity ; and that is, tho they are juſtly reckon'd amongſt our ſimple Ideas, yet 


o 8 
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_ Extenſion none of the diſtin& Ideas we have of either is without all manner of Comp = 
Parts of Du- tion; it is the very Nature of both of them to conſiſt of Parts: but their 
ration, are : | | | Parts 1 


It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, as tis confeſs'd in this 
Place, he ſhould not have reckon'd it in the number of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and contains in it 
not bing but one uni form Appearance or Conception of the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different 
Ideas, *Tis farther obje&ed, That Mr, Locke has not given in thz 11th Chapter of the ad 


Book, 


DE: 7 8 4 *% 3.9 : x I 
Chap. 15. Duration and Expanſion confider*d. 
* PT Parts being all of the ſame kind, an d without the mixture of any other Ided 
hinder them not from having a Place amongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, as 
in Number, come to ſo ſmall a part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Di- 
veiſibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſible Unit, or Idea; by Repeti- 
tion of which it would make its more enlarg d Ideas of Extenſion and Duration, 
But ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space without Parts; 
inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar Uſe, 
in each Country, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and 
"ET Feet; or Cubits and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
* Years in Duration:) The Mind makes ule, I ſay, of ſuch ear as thele, as ſim- 
ple ones; and theſe are the component Parts of larger Ideas which the Mind, 
upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known Lengths which it is ac- 
u quainted with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of 
* either, is look'd on as an Unit in Number, when the Mind by diviſion would re- 
"ZZ guce them into leſs Fractions. Tho' on both fides, both in Addition and Di- 
= viſion, either of Space or Duration; when the Idea under conſideration becomes 
very big or very (mall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confus d; and 
it is the Number of its repeated Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains 
clear and diſtin&, as will eaſily appear to any one who will let his Thoughts 
*** 1ooſle in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part of 


*Z Durarion, is Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both of 


7 them capable of Addition or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of 
= either ot them, whereof we have clear and diltin& Ideas, may perhaps be fit- 
1 teſt to be conſider'd by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which our 
complex Modes ot Space, Extenſion and Duration, are made up, and into 
which they can again be diſtinctly reſolv d. Such a ſmall part in Duration may 

d be call'd a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our Minds in the Train of 

- 2X ricir-ozdivary Succeſſion there. The other, wanting a proper Name, I know 
not whether I may be allow'd to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 
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Book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſimple Ideas, an exact Definition of what he underſtands 
by the word ſimple Ideas. To theſe Difheulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the 
luaſt, he declares, That he has not treated his Subject in an Order perfectly Scholaſtick, ha- 
ing not had much Familiarity with thoſe Tort of Books during the writing of his, and not 
77 remembering at all the Method in which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought 
= not to expect Definitions regularly plac'd at the beginning of each new Subje&. Mr. Locks 
contents himſelt to imploy the principal Terms that he uſes, ſo, that from his uſe of them 
the Reader may eaſily comprehend what he mieans by them. But with reſpe& to the term 
X (mple Idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the Place cited in the Obje&ion ; and 
therefore there is no reaſon to ſupply that Defect. The Queſtion then is to know, whether 
"= the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definition: Which will effectually agree to it, if it be 
= underſtood. in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view; for that Compoſition 
which he deſign'd to exclude in that Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the 
Mind, and not a Compoſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in havi 
"== Parts of the ſame kind, where you can never come to a Part entirely exempted from this 
== Compoſition. So that if the ea of Extenſion confiſts in having Partes extra Partes, (as the 
Schools ſpeak) *tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a fimple Idea; becauſe the Idea of ha- 
ving Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolv'd into two other Ideas. For the remainder of the 
Obje&ion made to Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was aware 
of it, as may be ſeen in §. 9. Ch. 15. of the 2d Book, where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion 
of Space or Extenſion, whereof we have a clear and diſtin& Idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt 
to be conſider'd by us as a ſimple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space 
and Extenſion are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a im- 
ple Idea, fince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to it ſelf, and that cannot 
be divided by the Mind into any leſs, : whereof it has in it ſelf any determi d Perception. 
From whence it follows, that it is to the Mind one ſimple Idea; and that is ſufficient to take 
away this Objection : For tis not the deſign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to difcourſe of any 
thing but concerning the Ideas of the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to tlear the Difficulty, 
Mr. Lccke hath ncthing more to add, but that if the Idea of Extenſion is ſo iar, that it 


cannot exactly agree with the Definition that he has given of thoſe fmple Ideas, ſo that it 


pos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his favour. Tis enough for Mr. Locke 
that his Meaning can be underſtood. Tis very common to obſerye intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoil'd 
by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put things together as well as we 

D ine Cauſg ;, but after all, ſeyeral things will not be bundled up together under our Terms 
Ways of ſpeaking. | | 5 


differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks tis better to leave it there ex - 


Vol. I. — Hf Particle 
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Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, 
and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty ſeconds of a Circle, whereof th; 

Eye is the Center. | 35 | 8 
Their Parts H. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this farther Agreement, that tho' they © 
inſeparable. are both confider'd by us as having Parts, yet their Parts are not ſeparable one fron 
another, no, not even in Thought: tho? the Parts of Bodies from whence ve 
take our meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or rather the Succefliq an 
Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the her, may be 
terrupred and feparated ; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, 
| Which we call Reſt roo. | 1 
Huration is as F. 1 1. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That the Ile 
2 Line, Ex, of Length, which we have of Expanſion, are turn d every way, and fo make f.. 
l . gure and Breadth, and Thickneſs; but Duration it but as it were the Length 
EE | one ſtreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Multiplicity, Variation, = 
or Figure; but is one common Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein al 
things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment is commm 
to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of their 
Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly 7 
lay, they all 'exift in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits = 
have any analogy to this in reſpect of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion: 
And perhaps for ns, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenfions ſuited 9 
our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Reality 
and Extent of all other Beings ; tis near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence, ot 
to have an Idea of any real Being, with a perfect Negation of all manner of 
Expanſion; as it is to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Ne. 
gation of all manner of Duration: And therefore what Spirits have to do with = 
Space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we know, is, tha: 
Bodies do each ſiigly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Exten 
of its ſolid Patts; arid thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ſhare in 
_ that particular Portion of Space, whilit it remains there. = 
Duration bas dz 12: Duration, and Time which is a part of it, is the Idea we haves 
never two periſping Diſtance, of which no two Parts exiſt together, but follow each other in n 
Parts tege- 3 z a8 e dan i; the Idea of: Taſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt u, 
e 2 tber, and ate not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore tho' we cannot conceive 
atten any Duration without Sueceſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, t: 
any. Being does now exift to-motrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſet 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty 
far different from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Man cor 
hends' not in his Knowledg, or Power, all paſt and future things: His 
Thoughts ate but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
5 / forth. What is once paſt, he can never recal: and what is yet to come, he 
| | gannot-make preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings; who, 7 
cho they may far exceed Man in Knowledg and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, "8 
' * holds not any Proportion to Infinite. God's infinite Duration being accom 
pany'd with infinite Knowledg, and infinite Power, he ſees all things paſt ani 
to come; and they ate no more diſtant from his Knowledg, no farther removd = 
From his fight than the preſent : They all lie under the ſame view; and theres 
nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtenc: 
'of all Things depending upon his good-pleaſure, all things exiſt every momen | 
that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually. embrace and comprehend each other; every Part of Space being in 
every Hart of Duration, and every Patt of Duration in every Part of Expanſion. 
duch à Combination of two diſtindt Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be tgund n 
all chat great Variety we do or can conceive, and may afford matter to farthe! 
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CHAP. AVE: 
Of Number. 


— $. 1. A Mongſtall the Ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind Number tbe 
=—_ by more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, than that of Unity, or ſmpleſt ana 
One. lt has no ſhadow of Variety or Compoſition in it; every Object our Sen- 5 

(es are employ'd about, every /dea in our Underſtandings, every Thought of our Jo? lack. 
.X Minds, brings this Idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate 

co our Thoughts, as well as it is in its agreement to all other things, the moſt 
** univerſal Idea we have. For Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, 
**Z Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagin . #4 

5. 2. By repcating this Idea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions toge- Vr Mod-s 
ther, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by adding one to made by Ad- 
one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple; by putting twelve Units together, dition. 
we have the complex Idea of a Dozen; and of a Score, or a Million, or any 
other Number. | | | 5 
9. 3. The ſimple Modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtinkt; every the 245 Made 
leaſt Variation, which is an Unit, making each Combination as clearly diffe- 4/8. 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: Two being | 
\ * as diſtin& from One, as Two hundred; and the Idea of Two as diſtin& from 
the /dea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a Mite» . 
*Z This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, nor perhaps 
paaoſſible for us to diſtinguiſh bet wixt two approaching deas, which yet are really 
different. For who will undertake to find a difference between the White of this 
Paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form diſtin& Ideas of every 
the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion? | | ö 


= 


m__— ſur'd ; becauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any derermin'd Small- 
n. neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit; and therefore the Quantity ot 
H; Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcover d: which is clear other- 
üg = wiſe in Number, where, as has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhible from 90, ass 
'he 7 from 9000, tho' 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to go. But it ĩs not ſo in x- 
© tenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot or an Inch, is not diſtinguiſh- 
ible from the Standard of a Foot or an Inch; and in Lines which appcar of 
an equal length, one may be longer than the other by innumetable Parts; nor 
aan any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one: 
9. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, of the Idea of an Unit, and join- Names neceſ- 
ing it to another Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, mark d by the /#1y fo Num- 
name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, ſtill adding one more Wh 
== to the laſt collective dea which he had of any Number, and give a name to it, 
may count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtinguiſh'd one 
trom another, as far as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, and 
2 Memory to retain that Series, With their ſeveral Names: All Nameration . 
being but ſtill the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
s comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtin Name or Sign, whereby to know 
it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 
multitude of Unics. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 
ſo go on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin& Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion; and ſo again, by abſtracting an Unit from each Collection, 
retreat and leflen them, is capable of all the Ideas of Numbers within the com- 
9. pals of his Language, or for which he hath Names, tho not perhaps of more. 
Por the ſeveral limple Modes of Numbers, being in our Minds but fo many 
Vol. I. 1h M 2 e Com- 
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84 ; Number. Book II. 
Combinations of Units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other © 
difference but more or leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtinct Combination ſeem "0 
more neceſſary than in any other ſort of 1deas. For without ſuch Names or 
Marks we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the Combination is made up of any great multitude of Units; which put to. 
gether without a Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, wi! 
hardly be kept from being a neap in confuſion. — = 

Names neceſ g. 6. This I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Americans I have ſpoken wit, 


2 . (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) could not, as we do 


by any means count to 1000; nor had any diſtin Idea of that Number, th 
they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, ang 
accommodated only to the tew Neceſſaries of a needy {imple Life, unacquainted 
either with Trade or Mathematicks, had no words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo 
that when they were diſcours'd with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew | 
the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not nun- 
bh ber: which Inability, I ſuppole, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Hiſtoire d' Tououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, 
| 1 ws, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others who were 
re du Breſil, Preſent. And I doubt not but we our ſelves might diſtinctly number in words 
5 a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find out but ſome fit Deno- 
Lery, c. 20. minations to tignify them by; whereas/in the way we take now to name them 
82. by Millions of Millions of Millions, Oc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or 
at moſt four and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew © 
how much diftin&# Names conduce to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Ideas of 7 
Numbers, let us ſer all theſe following Figures in one continu'd Line, as the 
Marks of one Number; v. g. | = 
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The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſb, will be the often repeat 

ing of Millions, of Millions, ot Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 

of Millions, of Millions, (which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figure. 

In which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this 

Number: But whether, by giving every ſix Figures a new and orderly Deno- 

mination, theſe and F r a great many more Figures in progreſſion, might 

not eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to our 

ſelves, and more plainly ſignify d to others, I leave it to be conſider d. This 1 

mention only to ſhew how neceſlary diſtin Names are to Numbering, without 

ending to introduce new ones of my Invention. Bit; 1 
Why Children Fg. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral Pro- 

_ nt greſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcatter'd Is 

þ into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and fo retain them in 
their Memories, as is neceflary to reckoning; do not begin to number very 

early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteddily, till a good while after they are well | 

furniſh'd with good ſtore of other Ideas: and one may often obſerve them di- 

courſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other 

things, before they can tell 20. And ſome, thro' the default of their Memories, 

who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names an- 

nex'd in their diſtin& orders, aud the dependence of ſo long a Train of nu | 

meral Progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their liſe - 

time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 

that will count Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know that 

Nineteen went before, with the diſtin& Name or Sign of every one of them, as 

they ſtand mark'd in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is made, the 

Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So that 1 

reckon right, it is requir d, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Idea, 

| which are different one from another only by the Addition or Subtraction of one 

VDnit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of the ſeveral Com- 

binations, from an Unit to that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at 

random, but in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another: in 

either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be 2 

5 : „ + 090 
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== Chap. 17. Infinity. 2 

and there will remain only the confus'd Idea of Multitude, but the Leas neceſſary 
d codiſtin& Numeration will not be attain d to. WOE £ . 
"= g. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that which the Mind Number mea - 
makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which principally ſures allMea- 
are Expanſion and Duration; and our Idea of Infinity, even when apply'd to —_ 
thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our | | 
Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions of certain Ideas of 

imaginid Parts of Duration and Expanſion, with the Infinity of Number, in 

which we can come to no end of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock; 

Number, of all other our Ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as 1s obvious to - 

every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum as great a Number as he pleaſes, 

this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to it, 

or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, where 

ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken our. And this 

endleſs Addition or Addibility (it any one like the word better) of Numbers, ſo 

apparent to the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt di- 

ſtinct Idea of Infinity: of which more in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. XVII. i 
Of Infinity. | 


§. 1. 1 E that would know what kind of Nea it is, to which we give the name te 3 
0 ; . . 72 ty, in zts 

| of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to What Infinity original In- 

is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and then how the Mind comes to tention, attri- 


frame it. buted toSpace, 
= _ Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be look'd upon by the Mind as the Modes of darn 8 
ati. Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe 5 
Ins, things which have Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the 
re.. Addition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of Space, 
his Duration, and Number, which we have conſider'd in the foregoing Chapters. 
no. Tis true, that we cannot but be aſſur d, That the Great GOD, of whom and 
ght from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite: But yet when we apply 
our to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of Infinite, in our weak and narrow 
s1 = Thovghbts, we do it primarily in reſpe& of his Duration and Ubiquity; and I 
but think, more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other Attri- 
butes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For when 
owe call them Infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries 
e with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent of the 


in Ads or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which can never be 

ſuppos'd fo great or ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount 
and excced, let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with all the 
Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe Attributes are in 
_ GOD, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capacities: They 
do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible Perfection: but this, I ſay, is 

our way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their Infinity. | 
FS. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind look'd on as Modifications Te Idea of 
of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be confider'd, is, How the Mind Finite eaſily 
comes by them. As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- £#- 
vious Portions of Extenſion that affect our Senſes, carry with them into the 
Mind the dea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we 
meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths: 
The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immen- 
fity, ſince the Oojects which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of any Ap- 
proach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 1 

H. 3. Every one that has any Idea of any ſtated Lengths of Space, as a Foot, Ho we come 

finds that he can repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, make the Idea & tbe Idea of 
of two Feet; and by the addition of à third, three Feet; and ſo on, without * 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame Idea of a Foot, 
7 85 33 | or 


| 1 
Infinity). Book II. 
or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea he has of any Length, as a 
Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the O-bis Magnus For whichſoever of f 

theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwife multiplies jt, 
he finds that after he has continu'd his doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarg'q 7 
his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot 
nearer the end of ſuch Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting- out. The power 
of enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions remaining ſtill the ſame, he 
hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. - £ DE | 3 

mY 2 F. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. 
ies. *Tis a quite different Conſideration, to examine, whether the Mind has the d,, . 
of ſuch a boundleſs Space actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proofs h ùé8 

the Exiſtence of things; but yet, fince this comes here in cur way, I ſuppoſe I 

may ſay, that we are apt to think, that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs; tod 
which Imagination, the Idea of Space or Expanſion of it ſelf naturally leads us. 
For it being conſider d by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as exiſting 
by it ſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for ot ſuch a void Space we 

have not only the Idea, but I have prov'd, as I think, from the Motion of Bod), 
its neceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſho. 1d be ever able to find or 
ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtop'd any where in its progreſs in this Space, how 
far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any bounds made with Body, even Ad- 
mantine Walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop to the Mind in its farther Progreſs RK 
in Space and Extenſion, that it rutuer facilitates and enlarges it; for fo far as 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of Extenſion: and when we are 
come to the utmoſt Extremity ot Body, what is there that can there put a ſtop, 
and ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not; 
nay, when it is ſatisfy d that Body it {elf can move into it? For if it be ne- 
A ceſfary for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an empty Space, tho' erer 
ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and it it be poſſible for Body to move in or thro 

that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any Particle of Matter to move but 

into an empty Space; the ſame Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, 

beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space \interſpers'd 

amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident: the Idea of empty pure 

Space, whether within or beyond the Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the 

ſame, differing not in nature, tho' in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder 

Body from moving into it. So that wherever the Mind places it felt by any 

Thought, either amongſt or remote from all Bodies, it can in this uniform Ide 

of Space no-where find any Bounds, any End; and fo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, 
by the very Nature and Idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. . 

And ſoof Du - F. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as we 
ration. will, any Nea of Space, we get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo, by being able to re 
peat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our Minds, with all tjge 

endleſs Addition of Number, we come by the Adea of Eternity. For we find in 

our ſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can 

come to the end of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 

again tis another queſtion, quite different from our having an 1dea of Eternity, 1 

to know whether there were any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. 

And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily 7 
come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall 
ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our Ita 
of Infinity. | 4 | _— 
Phy other . F. 6. If it be fo, that our Idea of Infinity be got from the Power we obſerre 
» able of 1 in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own Jdeas; it may be demanded, 
| fig. My we do not attribute Infinite to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duraticn; 
| ſince they may be as ealily, and as often repeated in our Minds, as the other; 
and yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, tho' he 
can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a 
Day? To which 1 anſwer: All the Ideas that are confider'd as having Parts, 
\.. andarecapable of Increaſe by the Addition of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us 
| by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, 
there is continu'd an Enlargement, of which there can be no end. But in other 
Teas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extention or Duration that I at pre- 
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Chap. 17. |  tufmity. 3 
5 1 ſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt part makes an Increaſe ; but to the 

berfecteſt Idea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if J add another & a leſs or 
rgd equal Whiteneſs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the Idea) it makes 


> jor v Increaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all: and therefore the different Ideas of 
wer Whiteneſs, Cc. are call'd Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are 
be capable of being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but it you 


kak the Idea of White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to your 


Pace, 1 5 Sight, and another Idea of White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to day, 
ldea and pat them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and run 
's of into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all inereas d; and if we add a 
ſe I leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that we 
to diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
us. v hat proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyond what they have receiv d by 
ting their Senſes; but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 


we Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs room for more : nor can we 
dy, ive any where a ſtop to a farther Addition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe 
3 


and Difference be- 
tween Infinity 
of Space, and 
Space infinite. 


we E | ever this Idea of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 


the Zea, there we have our Idea of Infinity, which tho' it ſeems to be pretty 
clear when we conſider nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when 
we would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that 
lea is very obſcure and confus'd, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very diffe- 
rent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space 
or Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain the Mind reſts and terminates in that 


ve Idea, whieh is contrary to the Idea of Infinity, which cn/ts in a ſuppo endl 

d, Progreſſeon. And therefore I think it is, = we are Fas — — rank 
* we come to argue and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, O. Becauſe 
r; the Parts of ſuch an Idea not being perceiy' d to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, 
bo the one ſide or other always perplexes whatever Conſequences we dra from 
A the other; as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any ohe, who 
s, ſhould argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of Motion at 
1 teſt: and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a Space, or (which is the 
5. ſame thing) a Number infinite, 5. e. of a Space or Number which the Mind 
> actually has, and ſo views, and terminates in; and of a+ Space or Number 
- which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in Thought 


never attain to. For how large ſoever an Idea of Space I have in my Mind, it 
| | is 
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Infinity. woa 


is no larger than it is that inſtant that have it, tho' I be capable the next inſtant 


to double it, and ſo on in infiritum : For that alone is infinite, which has no 


Number af- 
fords us the 
cleareſt Idea 


of Infinity. 


Our different 
Conception o 
Infinity of 


bounds ; and that the Idea ot Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 

$. 9. Bur of all other Ideas, it is Number; as I have ſaid, which I think fur- 
niſbes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity we are capable of. For 
even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 
there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as of Millions of 
Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many diitin&t Ideas, kept beſt by 
Number from running into a confus'd heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; and 
when it has added together as many Millions, Cc. as it pleaſes, of known 
Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get of Infinity, is the 


confus'd incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords | * 


no proſpe& of Stop or Boundary. „% rn PL 1 
$. 10. It will perhaps give us a little farther Light into the Aea we have of 
Infinity, and diſcover to us that it ig nothing but the Infinity of Number apply d 


Number, Da- to determinate Parts, of which we have in our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, it we 


ration, and 


Expanſion. 


Infinite Divi- 
bbility. 


No poſitive 
Idea of Infi- 
nite, 


of Number, i. e. the Power ſtill of adding more. | 
g. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein, conceiving our ſelves to be 


conſider, that Number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas Dura- 
tion and Extenſion are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number nothing lefs than an 
Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in Addition or Increaſe of 


Number, we can ſet no Bounds : And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one eng 


terminating with us, the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can 
conceive ; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Duration we 
conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended both ways to an uncon- 
ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite Length ; which is evident to any one that 
will but reflect on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, 
he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parte ante, and @ parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For when we would con- 
fider Eternity, d parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our ſelves and 
the preſent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Ages, 
or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpe& of proceed- 
ing in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number? And when we would 
conlider Eternity, à parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from our 
ſelves, and reckon by multiply'd Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that Line 
of Number, as before. And theſe two being put together, are that infinite 


Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn our View either way, forwards 


or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we {til} turn that way the infinite End 


as it were in the Center, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines 
of Number; and reckoning any way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter 
of the Earth, or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to ſer Bounds to thoſe 


repeated Ideas than we have to ſer Bounds to Number, we have that indeter- 


minable Idea of Immenfity. 


$. 12. And fince in any bulk of Matter our Thoughts can never arrive at the 


utmoſt Divi/ibi/ity, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alſo in that 
which has the Infinity alſo of Number ; but with this difference, that in the 
former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Ad- 
dition of Numbers ; whereas this is like the divifion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill of new Numbers: 
Tho? in the Addition of the one, we can have no more the poſitive Idea of 2 
Space infinitely great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may ſay, a growing 
and fugitive Idea, {till in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. | 

$. 13. Tho' it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd as to ſay, he has 
the poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity whereof lies only 
in a power ſtill of adding any Combination of Units to any former Number, 
and that as long and as much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity 
of Space and —— which power leaves always to the Mind room for end- 
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Chap. 17. ww 


leſs Additions ; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they have poſitive Ideas of 5 


nite Duration and Space. It would, I think, be enough to deftroy any ſuch 
politive Idea of Infinite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it 
or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive dea. We can, 
I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration which is not made 
up, and commenſurate to repeated numbers of Feet or Yardsz or Days and 
2 which are the common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judg of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. And 
therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration muſt needs be made up 
of infivite Parts, it can have no other Infinity than that of Number, capable 
fill of farther Addition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident that the Addition of finite things together (as are 
all Lengths. whereof we have the poſitive Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce 
the Idea of Infinite,tthan as Number does; which, conſiſting of Additions of finite 
Units one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a power we find 


we have of {till inereaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, with- 


out coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. | 

$. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be pofitive, ſeem to me 
to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an end; which 
being negative, the Negation of it is pofitive, He that conſiders that the End 
is, in Body, but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the End is a bare Negative: And he that perceives the 
end of his Pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is ſomething 
more than a pure Negation. Nor is it, when apply'd to Duration, the bare 


Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But if they 


will have the End to be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am 
ſure they cannot deny but the Beginning is the firſt inſtant of Being, and is not 
by any body conceiv'd to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their own 


Argument, the Idea of Eternal, à parte ante, or of a Duration without a Be- 
ginning, is but a negative Idea. 


89 


§. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive. in all thoſe bat ir pet. 


things we apply to it»: When we would think of infinite Space or Duration, we 


or Miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that we 


thus amaſs together in our Thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 


number of politive Zdeas of Space or Duration. But what ſtill remains beyond 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinet Notion of, than a Mariner has of the 
depth of the Sea ; where having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, 
he reaches no bottom : Whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, 
and more ; but how much that more 1s, he hath no diſtin& Notion at all : And 
could he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without 


true, what ne- 
at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large Idea, as perhaps of Millions of Ages, 4 in our 


Idea of Inſi · 


nite. 


ever ſtoppiug, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reaching after 


a compleat and poſitive {dea of Infinity. In which cafe let this Line be 10, or 
10,000 Fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond it ; and gives only 


this contus'd and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may yet go far- | 


ther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: 
But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always ad- 
varicing, the Idea is {till imperte& and incompleat. So much Space as the Mind 
takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture and poſi- 


tive in the Underſtanding : but Infinite is ſtill greater: 1. Then, the Idea of jo 
much, is poſit ive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greater is alſo clear, but it is but a 


comparative Idea. 3» The Idea of ſo much greater as cannot be comprehended ; and 
this is plain negative, not poſitive: For he has no politive clear ea of the 
largenels of any Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) 


that has not a Comprehenſive Idea of th&Nimenſions of it: And ſuch no body; 


I think, pretends to in what is Infinite. For to ſay a' Man has a poſitive clear 
Idea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to 


ſay, he has the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhote; 


who knows not how many they be; but only that they are more than twenty. 
For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration; 
who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of to, 100, tooo, or any 

Vol. I. | Te” other 
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A Infrty. Book II. 
other number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have a poſitive Ia; 
which is all the Idea I think, we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond 
our poſitive Idea towards Infinity, lies in. Obſcurity; aud has the indeterminate 
confuſion of a negative Idea, wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend 
all I would, it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity: And that can- 
not but be very far*rom a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part of 
what I would comprehend is left out, under the undeterminate intimation of 
being {till greater: For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſur'd ſo much, 
or gone ſe far, you are not yet at the end, is only to ſay, that that Quantity 
is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is in other words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total Negation of an End is but carrying 
this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in 
Quantity; and adding this Idea of ſtill greater to all the Ideas you have, or 
can be ſuppos'd to have, of Quantity. Now whether ſuch an Idea as that be 
poſitive, I leave any one to conſider. | N 
F. 16. I ask thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whether their 


p:fitive Idea Idea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, they ought 
of an inſinite to ſhew the Difference of their Notion of Duration, when apply'd to an eternal 


Daratien. 


_ 


No paſitive 
Idea of inſi- 


nite Space. 


Being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps there may be others, as well as I, who 
will own to them their weakneſs of underſtanding in this Point; and acknow- 
ledge, that the Notion they have of Duration forces them to conceive, that what- 
ever has Duration, is of a longer continuance to- Day than it was Yeſterday. If 
to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punctum Stans of the 
Schools, I ſuppole they will thereby very little mend the Matter, or help us to 
a more clear and poſitive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides that Punctum 
Stans if it ſignify any thing, being not Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak apprehenſi ons cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any 
Duration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of infinite Suc- 
ceſſion of moments of Duration, wherein any thing does exiſt; and whether 
any one has, or can have a poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him 
to conſider, till his infinite Number be ſo great that he himſelf can add no more 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the Idea 
he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive Infinity. f 
§. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, that will 
but examine his own or any other Exiſtence, to have the Notion of an eternal 
wiſe Being, who had no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration I 
am ſure 1 have. But this Negation of a Beginning being but the Negation of 2 
poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infinity; which whenever I en- 
deavour to extend my Thoughts to, I confeſs my ſelf at a loſs, and find I can- 
not attain any clear comprehenſion of it. | | 
§. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of infinite Space, will, when he 


conſiders it, find that he can 0 more have a poſitive Idea of the greateſt, than 


he has of the leaſt Space. For in this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, 
and more within our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea 
of Smellneſs, which will always be leſs t y one whereof we have the poſi- 
tive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds; tho' our comparative Ila, whereby we can always add to the 
one and take from the other, hath no Bounds: For that which remains either 
great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive Idea which we have, 


lies in obſcurity ; and we have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging 


the one and diſtinguiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar will 
as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought 
ot a Mathematician: And a Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain meaſure out 


infinite Space, as a Philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of Mind reach it, or by 


thinking comprehend it; which is to have a Poſicive Idea of it. He that thinks 
on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and potitive /dea of it in his Mind, 
and ſo can frame one of 5, 4, 3, and ſo on till he has the Idea in his T houghts 
of ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſible 
Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce. What remains of Smallneſs, is as 


far from his Thoughts as when he firſt began; and therefore he never comes at 
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Chap. 17. unit). - 91 
all to have a clear and poſitive Idea of that Smallneſs, which is conſequent to 
infinite Diviſibility. | ; | | | 
g. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, does, as I have ſaid, at firſt What is prfi- 
glance make ſome very large Idea of that which he applies it to, let it be Space tive, what nes 
or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind =" 22 
7 that firſt large /dea ; But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive * of "ops 
XZ Clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive infinite, than the Country- 
ſcllow had of the Water, which was yet to come and paſs the Chanel of the 
"Z KRiver where he ſtood: ; 
7 | Ruſticus expec tat dum tranſeat amis, at ille 
1 Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis avum. g | 
gp. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that put ſo much difference between Se think 
infinite Duration and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves that they %% haue a 
: have a poſitive Idea of Eternity; but that they have not, nor can have any Idea 3 een 
of infinite Space. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding 4 ,+ of far 
by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome fire Space. 
eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as taking | 
up and commenſurate to their /dea of Eternity; but on the other fide, not 
finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that Body ſhould be 
infinite ; they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea ot infinite Space, be- 
cauſe they can have no Idea of infinite Matter. Which conſequence, I conceive, 
is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſſary to 
the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion, or the Sun, is 
EZ neceflary to Duration, tho' Duration uſes to be meaſur'd by it: And I doubt 
not buta Man may have the Idea of 10,000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo 
big, as well as the Idea of 10,000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſcems as 
eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to think of the capa- 
city of a Buſhel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: 
It being more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely ex- 
tended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than ir is neceſſary 
that the World ſhould be Eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. 
And why ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the real Exi- 
ſence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as clear an Idea 
bol infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt? Tho, I 
1 | ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has exiſted 
in rhat future Duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our Idea of future Du- 
11 ration with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the 
; = Has of Yeſterday, to-Day, and ro-Morrow, to be the ſame ; or bring Ages 
> paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. Bur if theſe Men are v 
of the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of infinite | 
qZƷðmðßpace; becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space: yet thoſe Philoſophers 
who. are of Opinion, that Infinite Space is poſſeſs'd by GOD's infinite Omni- 
preſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be allow'd _- 
to have as clear an ea of infinite Space as of infinite Duration; tho* neither 
ol them, I think, has any poſitive Idea of Infinity in either Caſe. For whatſoe- 
ver poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat ir, and 
© add it to the former as eaſy as he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or 
two Paces; which are poſitive Ideas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on 
* as long as he pleaſes: Whereby if a Man had a poſitive Idea of infinite, ei- 
ther -Duration or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 
- Infinite infinitely bigger than another: Abſurdities too groſs to be confu- 
red, © = {2 HER 
H. 22. But yet after all this, there being Men who perſuade themſelves that they 5wpyſed pat. 
have clear poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, tis fit they enjoy their Pri- ze Ideas 9 
vilege : And I ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that I know, who ac- 7#-*", cauſe 
knowledg they have none ſuch) to be better inform'd by their Communication. 3— 
For I have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inextricable Difficul- 
ties Which perpetually involve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of 
Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a DefeF in our 
ideas of Infinity, and the diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
Vol. I. "0% henſion 
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Space or Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive IAeas of them, as they 


have of the Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other determinate, Quantity; it is no wonder if the incomprehenſible 1 
Nature of the thing they diſcourſe of or reaſon about, leads them into Per- 
plexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be overlaid by an Object tos 


- 


large and mighty to beſurvey'd and manag'd by them. AE 
5 22. If 1 have dwelt pretty long on the Conſiderations of Duration, Space, 


Alltheſeldeas d Number, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, Infinity; tis 


from Senſation 


and Reflection. poſſibly no more than the Matter requires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe © 


Modes give more exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew 
how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from Senſatton and Reflefion : 

and how even the Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 
from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 
our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians perhaps of advanc'd 
Speculations, may have other ways to introduce into their Minds eas of Infi- 
nity ; but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, 

got the firſt Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Reflection, in 
the Method we have here ſer downs 


ea 


CHAT. XVIII 
O other ſample Modes. 


Medes of Me- $. 1. HH O' I haye in the foregoing Chapters ſhewn, how from ſimple 7deas 
tien. | | taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to extend it ſelf even to In- 
finity ; which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſen- 

ſible Perception; yer at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out of imple 

Ideas, receiv'd into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put together 

by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Ideas: Tho I ſay, theſe might 

be Inſtances enough of imple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and ſuf- 

fice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them; yet 1 ſhall for Method's ſake, 

tho” briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more com- 

plex Ideas. | | | | | 

g. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ip, and abundance 

others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but every 

one who underſtands Engliſb, has preſently in his Mind diſtin& Ideas, which are 

all but the different Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe 

of Extenſion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures 
whereof are made of the diſtances of Time and Space put together; ſo they 


4 oy 5 4 4 


are complex Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion. 


H. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a diffe- 


Medes of ** Modification of Sound : By which we ſee, that from the Senſe of Hearing 


Sounds, by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſh'd with diſtinct Ideas to almoſt 


an infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, 


are modify d by diverſity of Notes of different length put together, which make 


that complex Idea call d a Tune, which a Muſician may have in his Mind when 
he hears or makes no Sound at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds ſo 
put together ſilently in his own Fancy. S | 
H. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: Some we take notice of as 
* 2 gf. the different Degrees, or, as. they are term'd, Shades of the ſame Colour. But 
* ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of Colours, ither for Uſe or Delight, 
but Figure is taken in alſo and has its part in it; /as in Painting, Weaving, 
Needle-Works, c. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly be- 
long to mix d Modes, as beiag made-up of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. Figure 
and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &cc. 


Modesof Taſtes S. J. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are alſo Modes made up of the ſimple 
Leas of thoſe Senſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have no names for, 
| | b 1 | | are 


* 


92 Of other xſauple Modes. Book II. 


henſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite | 
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Chap. 19: Of the Modes of Thinking. | | „ mg 


are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing; and therefore muſt 
be left without Enumeration to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 
F. 6. In general it may be obſerv'd, that thoſe fimple Modes which are con- 
er'd but as different Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, tho they are in themſelves 
many of them very diſtin& Ideas, yct have ordinarily uo diſtinct names, nor are 
0 much taken notice of as diſtinct Ideas, where the difference is but very ſmall 
between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and given no Names 
to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when 
they were lo diſtinguiſh'd, that Knowiedg would not be of general or neceſſary 
FX Uk, I leave it ro the Thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to 
ew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflec- 
tion ; and that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
them, and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho' White, Red, or Sweet, Ct. 
have not been modify'd or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations 
ſo as to be named, and thereby rank'd into Species; yet ſome others ot the ſim- 
ple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, c. above jnſtanc'd in, as 
alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modify d to a great variety of com- 
plex Ileas, with Names belonging to them. 6 E612 oh EL. 
$. 7. The reaſon whereof, 1 ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great Concern- Why ſome 
ment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the knowledg of Men and Modes bave, 
their Actions, and the lignifying of them to one another, was molt neceſſary ; and and others 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modify'd, and gave thoſe complex = me 
Ideas Names, that they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things FO 
they were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions; and 
that the things they were continually to give and receive Information about, might 
be the eaſier and quicker underſtood, That this is ſo, and that Men in framing 
different complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been mach govern d by 
the end of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expedite way of con- 
veying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the Names, which in ſe- 
veral Arts have been found out, and apply'd to ſeveral complex {teas of mo- 
dify'd Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, tor diſpatch-ſake, in their 
Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not generally fram'd in 
the Minds of Men, not converſant about theſe Operations. And thence the 
words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Lan- 
guage, are not underſtood : v. g. Colſhire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, ate 
words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 
ol any but thoſe few whoſe particular Imployments do at every turn ſuggeſt 
them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood 
but by Smiths and Chymilts ; who having fram'd the complex Ideas which theſe 
© words ſtand for, and having given Names to them, or received them from o- 
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- © thers upon hearing of theſe Names in communication, readily conceived thoſe 

; = fdeas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all the ſimple Ideas of Diſtilling, and 
the pouring the Liquor diſtill'd from any thing, back upon the remaining 
Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that there are great varieties 
of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names; and of 
Modes many more. Which either not having been generally enough obſerv'd, 
or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 
verſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for 
Species. This we ſhall have occaſion hereatter to conſider more at large, when 
we come to ſpeak of Words. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


g. n the Mind turns its View inwards upon it ſelf, and con- Senſation, Re- 
: V templates its own Actions, Thinking is the firſt that occurs: In membrance, 
it the Mind obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and from thence receives Cnte-pla- 
diſtin& Ideas. Thus the Perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed #9 © 

| to 
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Of the Modes of Thinking. Book II. 

to any Impreſſion on the Body, made by an external Object, being diſtin& from 
all other Modifications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtinct Idea 

which we call Senſation; which is, as it were, the actual Entrance of any Idea 

into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The ſame Idea, when it again recurs 
without the Operation of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remem- 

brance : If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 

found, and brought again in view, tis Recollection; it it be held there long un- 

der attentive Conſideration, tis Contemplation, When Ideas float in our Mind, 

without any Reflection or Regard ot the Underſtanding, it is that which the 

French call Reverie, our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When the Ideas 
that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerv'd in another place, whilſt we are 

awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our 

Minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſter'd in the Memory, it is 

Attention. When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its 

View on any Idea, conſiders it on all fides, and will not be call'd- off by the 
ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Intention, or Stud): 

Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe : And Dreaming it ſelf, is the 
having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtop'd, ſo that they receive not 

outward Objects with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind. not ſuggeſted by any 

external Objects, or known Occation, nor under any Choice or Conduct of 


the Underſtanding at all. And whether that, which we call Extzaſy, be not 


The various 
Attention of 
the Mind in 
Thinking. 


dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be examin'd. | 

$. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of Thinking, which 
the Mind may obſerve in it felf, and ſo have as diſtin& Ideas of, as it hath of 
White, and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, 
nor to treat at large ot this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection That 
would be to make a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 
here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort theſe Ideas ate, and how the Mind 
comes by them; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at 
large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition and Knowledg, which are ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinking. | 

d. 3. But perhaps it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor wholly im- 
pertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the different State of the 
Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reverie and Dreaming, 
c. before-mention'd, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are Ideas, ſome 


or other, always preſent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one's Expe- 


rience convinces him, tho' the Mind imploys it ſelf about them with ſeveral 
Degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much Ear- 
neſtneſs on the Contempiation of ſome Objects, that it turns their Ideas on all 
ſides, remarks their Relations and Circumſtances, and views every part ſo 
nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes 
no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another 
ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times it barely ob- 


ſerves the Train of Ideas that ſueceed in the Underſtanding, without directing 


and purſuing any of them; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 


unregarded, as faint Shadows that make no Impreſſion. 


Hence tis pro- 
_ bable that 
Thinking is 
the Action, not 
EN nce of the 
Soul, 


F. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſſion of the Mind in thinking, 
with a great variety of Degrees between earneſt Study, and very near minding 


nothing at all; every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a 


little farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retir'd as it were from the Senſes, 
and out of the reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 


other times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for this inſtance 


in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or 
ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible 


enough to thoſe who are waking : But in this Retirement ot the Mind from the 


Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of Thinking, 
which we cali Dreaming; and laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloles the Scene quite, 


and puts an end to all Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has ex- 


thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, I hat ſince the 
Mind can ſenũibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of Thinking, and 


perience ot in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without difficulty leads him 
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Chap. 20. Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. M 
be ſomerimes even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and 

obſcure to that degree, that they are very little remov'd from none at all ; and 

at laſt, in the dark Retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all 10 : 
7leas whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- | 
{tant Experience, I ask whether it be not probable that Thinking is the Action, 

and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Operations of Agents will eaſily admit 

of Intention and Remiſſion, but the Eſſences of things are not conceiv'd capable 


of any ſuch Variation. But this by the By. | 


CHAP. XX. + 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


g. I. M ON GST the fimple Ideas, which we receive both from Senſation plenſure and 
and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable ones. Pain ſimple = 
For, as in the Body there is Senſation barely in it ſelf, or accompany'd with Ideas. 
Pain or Pleaſure; ſo the Thought or Preception of the mind is fimply ſo, or 
celle accompany'd alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or Trouble, call it how 
* you pleaſe. Theſe, like other {imple Ideas, cannot be deſcrib'd, nor their 
Names defin'd ; the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the 


h BE Scnſcs, only by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 

If Exil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us reflect on 

» Þ What we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and various Operations of Good 

1 and Evil upon our Minds, as they are differently apply'd to or conſider d by 

d 5. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. 6% and 
That we call Good, which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſb Pain in Evil, whati 
© BY ws; or eſſe to procure or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of | any other Good, or Abſence of any 

| Evil. And on the contrary, we name that Evil, which is apt to produce or in- 

5 creaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or de- 

8 pride us of any Good. By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of 

J Body or Mind, as they are commonly diſtinguiſh'd; tho' in truth they be only 

diftcrent Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by Diſorder in the 

Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 8 | | 
$. 3- Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are the Our paſſions 
77 Hinges on which our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our ſelves, and obſerve mov'd byGood 
how theſe, under various Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modifications or and Evil. 
Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may ſo call them) they pro- 


duce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſions. 

g. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought he has of the Delight, which ye. 
any preſent or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea we call Love. 
For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, 
when there are none, that he /oves Grapes, it 1s no more but that the Taſte of 
Grapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the 
Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grapes no longer. 

S. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing preſent 7,1-.2. 
or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it my buſi- | 
neſs hereto enquire any farther than into the bare Aeas of our Paſſions, as they 
depend on different Modifications of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that 
our Love and Hatred of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on 
that Fleaſureand Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application any 
way to our Senſes, tho* with their Deſtruction: But Hatred or Love, to Beings 
capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we 
find inourſelves arifing from a Confideration of their very Being or Happineſs. 
hs the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, producing con- 
ſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to note, 
thar our Ideas of Love and Hatred are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpe& 

_ of Pleaſure and Pain in general, however caus'd in us, 
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Defire > which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 


Where by the By, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, if 


Modes of Pleaſure aud Pain. Book II, 
$. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in bimſelf upon the Abſence of any thing, I 
whoſe preſent Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is that we ca} 


not only Spur to humane Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever FR 
Good is propos'd, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain with it, ifa 
Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no Deſi re of it, nor Endeavour after F* 


it; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the term us d to ſignify the lowet | 


degree of Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo little 2 | 
Uncaſineſs in the Abſence of any thing, that it carries a Man no farther tha 
ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Meam 


to attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſlibiliry 


or Unattainableneſs of the Good propos'd, as far as the Uneaſineſs is cur'd a Y 
allay'd by that Conſideration, This might carry our Thoughts farther, were ; | 


ſeaſonable in this place. 


9. 7+ Joy is a delight of the Mind, from the Conſideration of the preſent q FT 


Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that we can\uſe it when we pleaſe, | 


aſſur'd approaching poſſeſſion of a Good; and © Eau poſſeſs d of any 


Sorrew. 


Hypes 


Fear. 


Deſpair 


| Angers 
Ene 


Thus a Man almoſt ſtarv'd has Foy at the arrival of Relkf, even before he has j : 
the Pleaſure of uſing it: Ard a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 


Children cauſcs Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, ; 
in the poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but to reflect on it, to have tha 


Pleaſure. | 


S. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good loſt 


which might have been enjoy d longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 


— thought of a profitable future Enjoy ment of a thing, which is apt to delight 
im. | i 

9. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future Evil 
likely to befal us. | 8 

§. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattainableneſs of any Good, which 
works differently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, ſome- 
times Reſt and Indolency. | | | 

g. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the receipt of 
any Injury, with a preſeyt purpole of Revenge. | 


S. 13. Euvy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, caus d by the Conſideration of a Good 


we deſire, obtain'd by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 


it het Paſſions §. 14. Theſe two laſt, Ervy and Anger, not being caus'd by Pain and Pleas 
all Men bave, ſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mix'd Conſiderations of 


* 


Pleaſure and 


Pain what. 


_ Shame: 


our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe 


other Parts of valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 3 


them : bur all the reſt terminated purely in Pakyand Pleaſure, are I think, to be 
found in all Men. For we love, defire, rejoiceFand hope, only in reſpe& of Plea» 
ſure ; we hate, fear, and grieve, oniy in reſpe& of Pain ultimately: In fine, all 
theſe Paſſions are mov'd by things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of 
Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annex'd to 


them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible 


or voluntary Agent) which has produc'd Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves 
is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good 
becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as Pain, and becauſe we are not 
ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the By. | 

$. 15. By Pleaſure and Bain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be um- 
derſtood (as I have above intimated) ro mean not only bodily Pain and Plea- 
ſure, but whatſoever Delight ot Uneafineſs is felt by us, whether riſing from any 
grateful or unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. 

$. 16: *Tis farther to be conſider'd, that in reference to the Paſſions, the re- 
moval or le euing of a Pain is confider'd, and operates as a Pleaſure ; and the 
loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. . 


9. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons Operations on the 


Body, and cauſe various Changes in it, which, not being always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſſary part of phe Idea of each Paſſion. For Shame, which is an 
. Uneaſineſs 


§. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in himſelf, upon 
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Uneaſineſs of the Mind upon the Thought of having done ſomething which is 


Bi = , > * 
indecent, or will leſſen the valu d Eſleem which others have for us, has not al- 
ways bluſhing accompanying it. 


Ss. 18. 1 would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Theſe Inſlen- 


= Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe IL have here nam'd : And thoſe I have ces ts ſtew 
taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger, and more accu- % ur ideas 
curate Diſcourſe. I have only mention'd theſe here as ſo many Inſtances of Modes 


of the Paſſi ns 
are got from 


. 


| of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Senſation and 
Good and Evil. Imight perhaps have inſtanc'd in other Modes of Pleaſure and Reflectiam. 


Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure 


"XZ of Eating and Drinking to remove them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
XZ Pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Plea- 
ſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well- directed Study in the 


Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being of much more Con- 
cernment to us, I rather made choice to inſtanee in them, and ſhew how the 
Ileas we have of them are deriv'd from Senſation and Reflection. | 


2 p 


— 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Power. 


b. 1. H E Mind being every day inform'd, by the Senſes, of the Alteration This Idea 3. 
of thoſe {imple Ideas it obſerves in things wit2out, and taking no- gat. 
tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 
which was not before; reflecting allo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and ob- 
ſerving a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determination of its own 
Choice; and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerv'd to have been, 
that the like Changes will for the future be made in the ſame things by like A- 
gents, and by the like Ways ; conſiders in one thing the Poſſibility of having any 
of its ſimple Ideas chang d, and in another the Poſſibility of making that 
Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire 
has a Power to melt Gold, i. e to deſtroy the Conliſtency of its inſenſible Parts, 
and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power to be 
melted : That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be 
blanch'd by the Sun, whereby the Yellownels is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made 
to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like Caſes, the Power we confider is 
in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas: For we cannot obſerve any 
alteration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable 
Change of its ſenſible Ideas: nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. | | 
§. 2. Power, thus conſider'd, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or able to Power actiue 
receive any Change: The one may be call'd Active, and the other Paſſzve Powers and paſſive, 
Whether Matter be not whoily deſtitute of Active Power, as its Author G O D | 
is truly above all paſſive Power ; and whether the intermediate State of created 
Spirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive Power, may 
be worth conſideration. 1 ſhall not now enter into that Enquiry ; my preſent 
Buſineſs being not to ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by 
the Idea of it. But ſince active Powers make ſo great a part of our complex 
Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I mention them as 
{uch according to common Apprehenſion; yet they being not perhaps fo truly 
active Power, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judg it not 
amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the conſideration of GOD 
and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Powers, | | | 
9. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of Relation, (a Relation to Action Poitier 26 
or Change) as indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, when atten- cludes Relas 


tively conſider'd, does not? For our Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Num tien. 


ber, do they not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and 


. Motion have ſomething relative in them 9 more viſibly : And ſenſible Qua- 


Vol. J. : lities; 


RC 


98 „ö Bock II. 
lities, as Colours and Smells, &c. what are they but the Powers of different 
Bodies, in relation to our Perception? &c. And if conſider'd in the thing, 
themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of 
the Parts ? All which include ſome kind of Relation in them. Our Idea there 
fore of Power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, 
and be conſider d as one of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal In- 
gredient in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereatier have occaſion 
| to obſerve. | | 5 . 
The cleareſt I- F. 4. We are abundantly furniſh'd with the Idea of paſſive Power by almoſt al 
dea of active ſorts of ſenſible things. In moit of them we cannot avoid obſerving their ſe 
— ſible Qualities; nay, their very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux: And? 
therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable {till to tie ſame Change. Not 
have we of active Power (which is the more proper Signification of the word! 
Power) fewer Inſtances: Since whatever Change is obſerv'd, the Mind muſt FE 
collect a Power ſomewhere able to make that Change, as well as a Poſſibility in 
| the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, Bo- 

: dies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtin& an Idea of active Power, BY 
as we have from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds. For all Powe Þ 
relating to Action, and there being but two {ſorts of Action, whereof we have 

any Idea, viz. Thinking and Motion; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt 

Ideas of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Ot Thinking, Body af- | 

fords us no Idea at all, it is only from Reflection that we have that. 2. Net 

ther have we from Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reſt 

affords us no Idea of any atiive Power to move; and when it is ſet in Motion 

it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For when the 

Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard: ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, but 

bare Paſſion: Alſo when by Impulle it ſets another Ball in mot ion that lay in in 

| way, it only communicates the Motion it had receiv'd from another, and loſes 

| 
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in it ſelf ſo much as the other receiv d; Which gives us but a very obſcure Idea 
of an ative Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer 
but not produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſeure Idea of Power, which 
reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion, 
For ſo is Motion in a Body impell'd by another: The Continuation of the Al- 
teration made in it from Reſt to Motion, being little more an Action than the 
Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is an Action. 
The lea of the beginning of Motion we have only from Reflection on what 
Paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies, which 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the Obſervation of 
the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes but a very imperfe& obſcure Idea of ac- 
tive Power, ſince they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to begin 
any Action, either Motion or Thought, But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are 
obſery'd to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, 
it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the 
Mind comes by its Ideas: Only I thought it worth while to conſider here by the 
way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active Power clearer from Re- 
. flection on its own Operations, than it doth from any external Senſation. 
n and U. H. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power to begin 
 d-rſtanding, or forbear, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions of our 
o Towers. Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. 
| This Power which the Mind has thus to order the conſideration of any Idea, or 
a the forbearing to conſider it ; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body 
to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 
Wil. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by dire&ing any particular Action, 
or its Forbearance, is that which we call Volition or Milling. The Forbearance 
of that Action, conſequent to ſuch Order or Command ot the Mind, is call'd 
Voluntary. And whatſoever Action is perform'd without ſuch a Thought of the 
Mind, is call'd Ivoluntary. The Power of Perception is that which we call the 
Underſtanding. Perception, which we make the Act of the Underſtanding, is 
of three ſorts: 1. The Perception of Ideas in our Mind. 2. The Perception 
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of the Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion or Repup- 


Chap. 21. f Dower. 


nancy, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there is between any of our Ideas. All 
theſe are attributed to the Uuderſtanding, or perceptive Power, tho? it be the two 
latter only that Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. t 95 5 

$ 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of Perceiving, and of Preferritg, are Faculties, 


| uſually call'd by another Name: And the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, That the 
: Underſtanding and Vill are two Faculties of the Mind ; a Word proper enough 
if it be us'd as all Words ſhould be, fo as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens 


Thoughts, by. being ſuppos d (as I ſuſpect ir has been) ro ſtand for ſome real 


* 


Beings in the Soul that perform d thoſe Actions of Underſtanding and Volition. 


For when we ſay the Will is the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; 
that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior Faculties; that it fol- 


lows the Dictates of the Underſtanding, Cc. tho* theſe, and the like Expreſſi- 


ons, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own Ideas, and conduct their 
Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things, than the Sound of Words, may 
be underſtood in a clear and diſtin& Senſe : Yer I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way 
of ſpeaking ot Faculties, has miſled many into a confus d Notion of ſo many di- 
ſtinct Agents in us, wnich had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, and 


did command, obey, and perforu. ſeveral Actions, as ſo many diſtinct Beings; 


* 


which has been no ſmall occaſion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and Uncertainty 
in Queſtions relating to them. 8 : | 

$. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Power to begin or forbear, con- hence the I» 
tinue or put an end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the Conſideration of ni fiber 
the Extent of this Power of the Mind over the Actions of the Man, which eve- by. eceſ⸗ 


ry one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 


g. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea of, reducing themſelves, as has Liberty what; 
been ſaid, to theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion; ſo far as a Man has a Power 
ro think, or not to think; to move, or not to move, according to the Prefe- 
rence or Direction of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Wherever any Per- 
formance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the Preference of his Mind directing 
it, there he is not free, tho perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Mea ot Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any parti- 
cular Action, according to the Determination or Thought of the Mind, where- 
by either of them is prefer'd to the other; where either of them is not in the 
Power of the Agent to be produe'd by him according to his Volition, there he is 
not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be where 
there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there may be Thought, there 
may be Will, there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Confi- 
deration of an obvious Inſtance or two, may make this clear. 

9. 9 A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lying $.9poſes the 
ſill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we enquire into the Underftan- 
reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a Tennis ball to think, and #1 andi ill. 
conſequently not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, or 
vice verſa; and therefore has not Eiberty, is not a free Agent; but all its both 


Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſſary, and are ſo call'd. Likewiſe 


a Man falling into the Water (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 


betty, is not a free Agent. For tho' he has Volition, tho' he prefers his not fal- 
ling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that Motion not being in his Power, 
the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion follows not upon his Volition; and there- 
fore therein he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by a con- 
vultive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his power, by Volition or the 
Direction of his Mind, to ſtop, or forbear, no body thinks he has in this L- 
berty; every one pit ies him, as acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. 

98. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carry'd, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a Room, Belongs Bol ts 
where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there lock'd faſt in, Volition. 
beyond his Power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 
firable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, i. e. prefers his ſtay to going a- 
way. Lask, Is not this ſtay voluntary? I think no body will doubt it ; and yet 
being lock'd faſt in, *tis evident he is not at Liberty not to ſtay; he has not 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition, or 

Vol. I. | | Wu: preferring 3 
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preferring ; but to the Perſon having the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, 3 5 
according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our 1dea of Liberty reaches a 


far as that Power, and no tarther. For wherever Reſtraint comes to check 
that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency of Ability on either 
| ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there Liberty, and our Notion of it, pre- 

= bs ſently ceaſes. | 1 1 e 
Peluntary pb. F. 11, We have Inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our own 
esd to luve- Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which *tis not in his 
2 fn power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop ; and therefore in reſpe& ot theſe 
Motions, where Rell depends not on his Choice, nor would follow the Deter- 
/ mination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive 
Motions agitate his Legs, ſo that, tho' he wil it ever ſo much, he cannot by 
any Power of his Mind {top their Motion, (as in that odd Diſcaſe:call'd Chora 
San Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in this Adion, 
but under as much gneceſſity ot moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- ball F* 
firuck with a Racket On the other fide, a Palſy or the Stocks hinder his Legs 
from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
Body to another place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom; tho' the ſitting 
ſtill even of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary, 
Voluntary then is not par d to Neceſſur), but to Involuntary. For a Man may pre- 
fer what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or 

Charge, tho” Neceſſity has made it in it {ef unalterable. | 

Liberty what, H. 12. As it is in the Motions of tue Body, ſo it is in the Thoughts of our 
| Minds: where any oue is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, ac- 
cording to the Preterence of the Mind, there we are at liberty. A waking Man 
being under the neceſſity of having ſome Ileas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at 
liberty to thiuk, or not to think; no more than he is at Ierty, whether his Body 
ſhall touch any other or no: But whether he will remove his Contemplation from 
one Idea to another, is many times in his Choice; and then he is in reſpect of 
his Ideas as much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of Bodies he reſts on: he can at 
pleaſure remove himſelt from one to another. But yer ſome Ideas to the Mind, 
like ſome 4/2 ps the Body, are ſuch as in certain Circumſtances it cannot 
avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on 
the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelt with 
other Contemplations: And ſometimes a bo.ſterous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts 
as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving us the L berty of thinking on 
other things, which we would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains. 
— the Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear, any of theſe Motions of the 
Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to prefer either 
do the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent again. 5 | 
Neceſſity what g. 13. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, or the Power to act or for- 
| bear according to the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſzty takes place. This 
in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any 
Action is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is call'd Compulfion ; when the 
hindering or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is call'd Re- 
ſtraint. Agents that have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing 
neceſſary Agents. | | | 
Liberty be- F. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine it 15) I leave it to be conſider d, whether it 
longs nit to may not help to put an end to that long-agitated, and I think unreaſonable, be- 
toe Wh. cauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. H/hether Man's Will be free, or uo? For if I 
miſtake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the Queſtion it ſelf is alto- 
gether improper; and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's Will be free, as 
to ask whether his Sleep be ſwiſt, or his Vertue ſquare ; Liberty being as little 
applicable to the Mil, as Swittneſs of Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Ver- 
tue. Every one u ou d laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of 
theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 
Sleep, nor the Difference ot Figure to Vertue: And when any one well con- 
ſiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, 

belongs only to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute oh Modification of the Jil, 
Which is alſo but a Power. EE | 


F. 15. 
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= Chaſer. w 20 
99 x5. Such is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear Notions of inter- 7ition. | 
nal Actions by Sounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader that Ordering, Direct- 

ing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of will not diſtinctiy enough 

exprels Volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelt does When he wills. 

For example, Preferring, which ſecms perhaps beſt to expreſs the A& of Voliti- 

on, does it not preciſely. For tho a Man would prefer flying to walking, yet 

who can ſay he ever wils it? Volition, cis plain, is an Act of the Mind know- | 

ingly exerting that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any patt of a Man, 

by employing it in, or with-holding it from any particular Action. And what 

is the Mill, but the Faculty to do this ? And is that Faculty any thing more in 

effect than a Power, the Power of the Mind co determine its Thought, to the 
producing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? Fot 

can it be deny'd, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on its own Actions, 

and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that Faculty eall'd Vi? 

Will then is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other fide, is the Power 


2 3 | a Man has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing 
or forbearance has the actual preterence in the Mind; which is the ſame thing 
as to ſay, according as he himſelt wil it. 


$. 16. Tis plain then, that the Will is nothing but one Power or Ability, powers bel 
and freedom another Power or Ability: ſo that to ask, whether the Will has to Agents. 
Freedom, is to ask whether one Power has another Power, one Ability another 
Ability; a Queſtion at firſt fight too grofly abſurd ro make a diſpute, or need 
an anſwer. For who is it that ſees not that Powers belong only to Agents, and are 
Attributes only of Subſtances, and not of Powers themſelves ? So that this Way of 
putting the Queſtion, viz. Whether the Mill be free? is in effect to ask, Whe- Au 
ther the Will be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, finece Freedom | 
can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedomean with any Propriety 
of Speech be apply'd to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in 
a Man to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body; by Choice 
or Preference; which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom it 
** ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he would be 
ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thooght to de- 
ſerve Midas's Ears, who knowing that rich was a Denomination from the Poſs 
8ſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches themſelves were rich. | 
59. 17. However the name Faculty, which Men have given to this Powet call'd 
the il, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the Will as 
acting, may, by an Appropriation that diſguiſes its true Senſe; Lone a little ro 
FF” palliate the Abſurdity; yet the Mill in truth ſignifies nothing but a Power, or 
Ability, to prefer or chuſe : And when the Will, under the name of a Faculty, is 
EZ conſider d as it is, barely as an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity in ſaying 
ii is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings that can act, (as we do, when 
VWwe ſay the Will orders, and the Mill is free) tis tit that we ſhould make a ſpeak- 
ing Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions 
are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion ; as well as we make the 
> Hil and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of Chuſing and Per- 
Ceeiving are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking: And we may 
as properly (ay, that tis the ſinging Faculty'fings, and the dancing Faculty dances ; 
as that the Wil chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; or, as is uſual, Wo 
that the Mill directs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys, or obeys 
not the Mill: It being altogether as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power 
of Speaking directs the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or diſ- 
obeys the Power of Speaking. | . | 
C 13, This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevail'd, and, as I gueſs, pro- 
duced great Confuſion. For theſe being all different Powers in the Mind, or in 
the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: but the Power 
to do one Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action- 
For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chnfing, nor the 
Power of Chuſing on the Power of T hinking; no more than the Power of 
Dancing operates on the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the 
Power of Dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : And 
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Liberty be- 
longs not fo 
the Will. 


But to the A. 
gent or Man. 


yet this is it which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, That th: Will operates un the 
Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding on the Mill. Wire 


S. 19. I. grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the Occaſion of 


Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to chuſe ; or the actual Choice 


of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual thinking on this or that thing: as the a&ua 
ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the Occalion of dancing ſuch a+ Dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a Dance the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a Tune. But in al 
theſe it is not une Power that operates on another: Bur it is the Mind that ope- 
rates, and exerts theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the 


Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not Agents: 


And that which has the Power, or not the Power to operate, is that alone which is Or is 
not free, and not the Power it ſelf. For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong 
to nothing, but what has or has not a Power to act. n 


9. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which belong'd not to them, hr 
given occaſion to this way of talking: But the introducing into Diſcourſes eon- 


cerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, 
I ſuppoſe, as little advanc'd our Knowledg in that part of our ſelves, as the 
great uſe and mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in the hf rg of 
the Body, has help'd us in the Rnowledg of Pi:ylick. Net that I deny there 
are Faculties, both in the Body and Mind: They both of them have their Power; 
of Operating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
can operate, that is not ab:e ro operate; and that is not able to operate, that 
has no Power to operate. Nor dol deny, that thoſe Words, and the like, are to 


| have their place in the common Ute-ot Languages, that have made them current. 


It looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And Philoſophy it 
ſelf, tho' it likes nota gaudy Dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, muſt have 
ſo much Complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language 
of the Country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Preſpicuity. But the 
fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo many 
diſtin Agents. For it being ask d, what it was that digeſted the Meat in our 


Stomachs? It was a ready and very ſatistactory Anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 


digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the Body? the 
expulſiue Faculty. What moved? the mutive Faculty. And ſo in the Mind, the 
intellectual Faculty, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elefiive Faculty, 
or the Will, willed or commanded. Which is in ſhort to ſay, That the Ability 
to digeſt, digeited ; and the Ability ro move, moved; and the Ability to un- 


derſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 


rent names of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will I think amount to thus much ; that Digeſtion is per- 
form'd by ſomething that is able to digeſt, Motion by ſomething able to move, 
and Underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would 


be very ſtrange it it ſhould be otherwiſe, as ſtrange as it would be, for a Man 


to be free without being able to be free. __ 

g. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think #he Queſtion is 
not proper, whether the Mill be free, but whether a Man be free. Thus, I think, 
1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice of nis Mind, pre- 
ferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the Nun-exiſtenee of that Action, and 
vice verſa make it to exiſt or not exiſt ; ſo far he is free. For if 1 can, by a 
Thougat d recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move when it was at reſt, 
or vice verſa; tis evident, that in reſpe& of that I am free: and if I can, by 
a like Thought of my Mind, preferring one to the other, produce either Words 
or Silence, I am at liberty ro ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 
reaches, of atting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own Thought preferring either, 
fo far is a Man free. For how can we think any one treer, than to have the pow- 
er to do what he will ? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring any Action 
to. its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, ſo tar 
can he do what he will, For ſucn a preſerring of Action toats abſence, is the willing 


of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being treer, than to be able 


to do what he wills. So that in reſpe& of Actions within the reach of ſuch 


© in him, a Man ſeems as tree, as tis poſſible for Freedom to make 
im, . | GA A, N 
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g. 22, But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as In reſpe# of ZE 
far as he can, all Thoughts of Guilr, rho' ir be by putting himſelf into a worſe Tiling, « 5 
tare than that of fatal Neceſſity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs f * not 
it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good — 
Plea, that a Man 1s not free at all, it he be not as free to will, as he is to at 
What he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is rais d this 
farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to will ? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed whether the Vill be free. Ard as to that 1 imagine, 

F. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and Freedom conſiſting 
in a Power of acting or not acting, a Man in reſpect of willing, or the Ac of Vo- 
lition, when any Action in his power is once propos d to his Thoughts, as preſently to 


le done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereot is very manifeſt : For it being un- 


avoidable that the Action depending on his Will ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; and 
its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination and Pre- 
ference of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of 


that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he wil the one, or the other, i. e. pre- 


fer the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that 
which does follow, follows by the Choice and Determination of his Mind, 
that is, by his willing it: for if he did not vill it, it would not be. So that in 


reſpect of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch a caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting 
in a Power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of Volition, a Man, upon 


ſuch a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer the doing or 


forbearance of an Action in a Man's power, which is once ſo propos d to his 


Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, upon 
which Preference or Volition, the Action or its Forbearance certainly follows, 
and is truly voluntary. But the Act of Volition, or preferring one of the 
two, being that which he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpect of that Act of Willing, 
is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſlity and Freedom can 


conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 


$. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent Action, a Man 


is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he cannet forbear willing: Liberty con- 


fiſting in a Power to act or to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that 


fits till, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it, But if a 


Man fitting {ill has not a Power to remove himſelf, he is not at liberty; ſo ' 
likewiſe a Man falling down a Precipice, tho? in motion, is not at liberty, be- 
cauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This being ſo, tis plain that a 
Man that is walking, to whom it is propos d to give off walking, is not at li- 
berty whether he ui determine himſelf ro walk, or give off walking, or no: 
He muſt neceſſarily err one, or t'other of them, walking or not walking; 
of all other Actions in our power ſo propos d, which are 
the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt number of voluntary Actions 
that ſucceed one another every moment that we are awake in the courſe of our 
Lives, there are but few of them that are thought on or propos d to the Mil, 
till the time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I have ſhewn, the 
Mind in reſpect of willing has not a power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts 
Liberty. The Mind in that caſe has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot 
avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhort, 


the Thought as quick as it will, it either leaves the Man in the ſtare he was be- 


fore thinking, or changes it; continues the Action, or puts an end to it. 
Whereby it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one, in preference to or with 
negle& of the other, and thereby either the continuation or change becomes 


unavoidably voluntary. | 


§. 25. Since then it is plain, that in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty, whe- 2% wy de- 


ther he will or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether a Man te at liberty termin d by . 


to will which of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Reſt ? This Queſtion carries the Ab- ſomething 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- Pi#%=t it. 
vinc'd that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to ask, whether a Man be ar = 
liberty to will either Motion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes; is 

to ask, whethera Man can wil what he wille, or be pleas'd with what he is pleas'd 

with. A Queſtion which, I think, needs no Anſwer; and they who can make 
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Of Power. Boch II. 


a Queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, 


and another to determine that; and fo on in infiuitum. 


g. 26. To avoid theſe and the like Abſurdities, nothing can be of greater uſe, 


than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determin'd Ideas of the things under confiderg. 
tion. If the Ideas of Liberty and Volition were well fix d in our Underſtand- 


ings, and carry d along with us in our Minds, as they ought, thro' all the Qite- 
ſtions that are rais'd about them; I ſuppoſe a great part of the Difficultie, that 
perplex Mens Thoughts, and —_— their Underſtandings, would be much 


— 


Freedom. 


eaſier reſolvd; and we ſhould petceive where the confus'd Signification of 
Terms, or where the nature of the thing caus'd the Obſcurity. . . | OY 
9. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remember'd, That Freedom confiſts in ie 


- Dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon our Volitien of it; 
and not in the Dependence of any Action, or its contrary, on Our preference. A Man 


ſtanding on a Cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, 


not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary Action, which is to leap twenty 


Yardswpwards, for that he cannot do: but he is therefore free, becauſe he has 


a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater Force than his either holds 


him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe : becauſe the 


doing or forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in his Power. He 
that is a cloſe. Priſoner in a Room twenty foot {quare, being at the North-ſide 


of his Chamber, is at liberty ro walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 


walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the con- 


Vilitianwbat. 


trary, and to walk twenty foot Northward. ; ; | 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, viz. in our being able to act or not to act, ac- 
cording as we ſhall chuſe or vill. . 
§. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing, is an Act of the 
Mind directing its Thought to the Production of any Action, and thereby ex- 


erting its Power to produce it. To avoid multiply ing of words, I would crave 


leave here, under the word Action, to comprehend the forbearance too of an 


Action propos'd ; fitting. ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 


are propos'd, tho' mere Forbearances, requiring as much the Determination of 


the Will, and being often as weighty in their Conſequences as the contrary 


What deter. 
minestheWill, 


Actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this 
I fay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity ſake I ſpeak thus. 

$. 29. Thirdly, The Mill being nothing but a Power in the Mind to dire& 
the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Keſt, as far as they depend on 
ſuch Direction: To the Queſtion, What is it determines the Will? the true 


and proper Anſwer is, The Mind. For that which determines the general 


Power of directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but the 
Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particulat way. If this Anſwer 


ſatisfſies not, tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, What determines the Will? 
is this, what moves the Mind, in every particular Inſtance to determine its 
general Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt? And 
to this I anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame State or Action, is only 


ill and Des 
ire muſt nt 
be confounded, 


the preſent Satisfaction in it; the Motive to change, is always ſome Uneaſineſs: 
nothing ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
Uneafineſss This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon 
Action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining of the Wil; which I 
ſhall more at large explain. £4 16730 

FS. 3o, But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that tho I have 
above endeavour'd to expreſs the Act of Volition by Chuſing, Preferring, and the 
like terms, that ſignity Deſire as well as Yolition, for want of other words to 


mark that Act of the Mind, whioſe'proper Name is Willing or Volition ; yet it 


being a very ſimple Act, whoſoever defires to underſtand what it is, will better 
find it by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it 
wills, than by any variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. This Caution of 
being careful not to be milled by Expreſſions that do not enough keep up the 
difference between the Will and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſtint 


from it, I think the more neceſſary ; becauſe I find the Will often confounded 


with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Defire, and one put for the other; and 


that by Men who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diſtin 


Notions 


- 


& 
2 . 


N V N : ; ke . , OE — a af 3 
Chap. 21. of. 1 
Notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly bout them! This; i 2 | 
imagine, has been no {ſmall occafion of Obſcuricy and Miſtake in this matter: 
and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he chat ſhall tum his 
Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes in his Mind when he wits, ſhall fee chat 
the Wills or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that particulat 
Determination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the Mind endeavours 
to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop to any Action which it takes to be in its 
power. This - well conſider d, plainly ſhews that the Wt is perfectly diſtin- 
guiſh'd from Defire 3 which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Mil ſets us upon. A Man whom I cannot deny, 
may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am 
ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe, tis plain the ili 


: and Defire run 1 1 will the Action that tends one way; whilſt my Deſire 

| tends another, and that the direct contrary, A Man who by a violent Fit of 

is | the Gout in his Limbs finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in 

is | his Stomach remov'd, deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands 

e (tor wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) tho yet, whilſt he 
e | apprehends that the removal of the Pain may tranſſate the noxious Humour to 0 


a more vital part, his Will is never determin'd to any one Action that may 

ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that Defring and Willing are 

two diſtinct Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the Mill, which is but 

the Power of Volition, is much more diſtin& from Defire, 33 
6. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, Mat is it that determines the Will in Uneafneſs l. 
7 regard to our Actions? And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine ei We | 
is not, as is generally ſuppos d, the greater Good in view; but ſome (and tot Tow” 

the moſt part the moſt preſſing) Uneafineſs a Man is at preſent under. This is 

that which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe Actions we 

perform. This Uneafineſs we may call, as it is, Defire; which is an Uneafineſs 

of the Mind for want of ſome abſent Good: All Pain of the Body, of what 


c 


ae i. 


f ſort ſoever, and Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneafineſs : And with this is always 
y join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneafineſs felt, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
$ it. For Defire being nothing but an Uneafineſs in the want of an abſent Good; 


in reference to any Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be 
= attain'd; we may call it Defire, no body feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to be 
© eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable from it. Beſides 
this Deſire of Eaſe .from Pain, there is another of abſent poſitive Good; and 
here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſineſs is equal. As much as we deſite any abſent 
Good, ſo much gre we in pain for it; But here all abſent Good does not, ac- 
cording to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain equal 
EZ to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it ſelf : becauſe the Abſenee 
ot Good is riot always a Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent 
= Good may be look d on, and confider'd without Defire. But ſo much as there | 
is any where of Defire, ſo much there is of Uneaſinefs. | | DS SE 
FS. 32. That Defre is a State of Uneafineſs, every one who reflects on himſelf Bete 74 Uns 
will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in Defire what the Wiſe Man <dineſt. 
fays of Hope, (which is not much different from it) that it being defer'd makes 
= the Heart fick? and that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the Defrre ; 
= which ſometimes raiſes the Uneafineſs to that pitch, that it makes People cry 
© dur, Grve me Children, give me the thing defir'd, or 7 die? Life it ſelf, and all 
its Enjoyments, is a Burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremov d 
Preſſure of ſuch an Uneafineſs. | 2 
. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, *tis true, work upon the Mind : The Uned/- | 
but that which immediately determines the Mili, from time to time; to every v Pere 
voluntary Action, is the Uneaſineſs of Defire, fix d on ſome abſent Good; either the wh 
negative, as Indolence to one in Pain, or poſitive; as Enjoyment of Pleaſure. 
Thar it is this Uneaſineſs that determines the Mill to the ſucceſſive voluntary 
Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our Lives is made up, and by which we 
= are conducted thro different Courles to different Ends; i ſhall endeavour to 
ſhevr, both from Experience and the Reaſon of the thing. The 
FS. 34. When a Man is perfectly content with the State he is in; which is Tis l 
when he is perfectly without any Uneafineſs, what Induſtry; what Action, what qring of K. 
wi | | 3B 3 Wil Aim. 
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Wil is there left, but to continue in it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will 
ſatisfy him. And thus we fee our All-wife Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Wil, has put into 
Man the Uneafinzeſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and other natural Deſires, that re- 
turn at their Seaſons, to move and determine their Willi, for the Preſeryation 
of themſelves, and the Continuation, of their Species. For I think we may 
conclude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to, which we 
are carry'd by theſe ſeveral Uneafineſes, had been ſufficient to. determine the 
Mill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural Pains, and 
perhaps in this World little or no Pain ar all. I ig better to marry than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men into the 
Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burning felt, puſhes us more power 
fully, than greater Pleaſures in proſpect draw or allure. f 


The greateſt 35. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſid and ſettled a Maxim by the general Conſent of 3 
* a all Mankind, That Good, the greater Good determines the Will, that Ido 
A» 2termines : 


"+ 7% J. not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my Thoughts on this Subject, 1 
butUreaſne/s. took it for granted; and I imagine tnat by a great many I ſhall be thought. 


more excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd to re- 
cede from ſo receiv'd an Opinion. But yer upon a ſtricter I:quiry, I am fore d 
to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, tho appr:h<nded and acknowledg'd to 
be ſo, does not determine the V, until our Deſire, ra sd proportionably to 
it, makes us wneaſy in the want ot it. Convince a Man ever fo much, that 


Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him ſce and own, that the hand- 


ſome Conveniencies ot Life are better than naſty Penury; yet as long as he is 
content wich the latter, and finds no Uneafineſs in it, he moves not: his Dil 
never is determin'd co any Action that ſhall brig. him out of it. Let a Man be 
ever ſo well perſuaded of the Advantages of Vertue, that it is as neceſſary to 2 
Man who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food 
to Life; yet till he hunger and thirſts after Righteouſneſs, till he feels an Uneafi- 
_ weſs in the want of it, his Wil will not be determin'd ro any Action in purſuit 
of this confeſs d greater Good; but any other Lneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, 
ſhall take place, and carry his Will to other Act ions. On the other tide, let a 
Drunkard fee that his Health decays, his Eſtates waſtes ; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, 
and the want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the 
Courſe he follows; yet the Returns of Uneafineſs to miſs his Companions, the 
habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Tavern, 
tho he has in his view the Loſs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life: the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he 
confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his Palat with a Glaſs of Wine, 


or the idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. Tis not for want of viewing the greater | 


Good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking 
Hours, will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good; but when the Unea- 
fineſs to miſs his accuſtom'd Delight returns, the greater acknowledg'd Good 
loſes its hold, and the preſent Uneafineſs determines the Mill to the accuſtom'd 
Action; which thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt the next ocea- 
ſion tho' he at the ſame time makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do 
ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the Attaiment of thoſe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State of that unhap- 
py Complainer, Video meliora probogue, deteriora ſequor : Which Sentence, al- 
low'd for true, and made good by conſtant Experience, may this, and poſſibly 
no other way, be eaſily made intelligible. 38 | 


Becauſe ths F. 36. If we enquire into the Reaſon of what e makes ſo evident 
eee, e in Fact, and examine why tis Uzeafizeſs alone operates on the Wil, and deter- 


fe Sey to mines it in its Choice ; we ſhall find that we being capable but of one Deter 
| Happineſs. mination of the Vll co one Action at once; the preſent Uneaſineſs that we ate 


under does naturally determine the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we 
all aim at in all our Actions; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any Uneafineſs, 
we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and Uneafi- 
eſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent with Happivels, 
' ſpoiling the Reliſh even of thoſe good things which we have; a little Pain 


©. ſerving to marr all the Pleaſure we rejoic d in. And therefore that which of 
23 | ; couric 
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Courſe determines the Choice of our Mil to the next Action, will always be the 

removing of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceflary Step 

towards Happineſs. | TB {- 26 ; #330 4 . 
$. 37. Another Reaſon why tis Uneaſineſs alone determines the Will, may Becasſetneas 

be this ; becauſe that alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt the nature of things; that ſine alone is 

what is abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent preſent. 

Good may by Contemplation be brought home te the Mind, and made preſent. 

The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view'd as preſent there; bur 

nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, able to counter-ballance the Re- 


moval of any Ureafineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our Defize; and the 


Uneafineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Wil. Til then che _ 
Nea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other dear, tae Object 
of bare unacti ve Specularion, but operates not on the Mill nor ſet us on work; 
the Reaſon whereof I ſhall ſne by and by. How many are to be found, that 
have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeakable Joys 
of Heaven, which they acknowledg both poſſible and probable too, who yet 
would be content to take up wich their Happineſs here? And ſo the prevailing 
Uneaſineſſes of their Deſires, let looſe after the Enjoyments of this Life, take their 
Turns in the determining their Tus; and all that while they take not one ſtep, 
are not one jot mov'd towards the good things of another Life, eonſider'd as 


ever fo great. hoe | | : 2 „ 
$. 38. Were the Wil determin'd by the Views of Good, as it appears in Con- Reraaſe all 
templation greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State of all ab- wh» allow tbe 
ſent Good, and that which in the receiv'd Opinion the Mill is ſuppos d to move 795 of Hea- 
to, and to be mov'd by, I do not ſee how it could ever get looſe from the infi- — 4 — 
nite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos'd and conſider d as poſſible. For all . Fon 
abſent Good, by which alone, barely propos'd and coming in view, the Vill! 
is thought to be determin'd, and ſo to {er us on Action, being only poſſible 
but not infallibly certain; tis unavoidable that the infinitely greater poſſible 
Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the Mill in all the ſueceſſive Adis 
ons it dire&s : and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteddily in our Courſe 
towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions, to any o- | 
ther end. The eternal Condition of a future State infinitely outweighing the — 
Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly Pleaſure which we e 
can propoſe to our ſelves, tho' we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 
be attain'd : For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the Expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. Kit were ſo, that the greater Good in view de- 
termines the Mill, fo great a Good once propos'd could not but ſeize the ill 
and hold it faſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever 
letting it go again: For the Mil having a Power over, and directing the 
Thoughts as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Contempla- 
tion of the Mind fix'd to that Good. N 
This would be the State of the Mind, and regular Tendency of the Mil in 


all its Determinations, were it determin'd by that which is conſider d, and in 3 am great 


; e 3 e : . Unzaſineſs is 
View the greater Good,; but that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience: The in- never negletts 


finitely greateſt confeſs'd Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive ed. 
Uneaſineſs of our Deſires Leg Trifles. But tho' the greateſt allow'd, even 
everlaſting unſpeakable Good, which has ſometimes mov'd and affected the 
Mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the Mill, yet we ſee any very great and prevail- 
ing. Uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it not go; by which we 
may be convinc'd, what it is that determines the Mill. Thus any vehement 


Pain of the Body, the ungovernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the 


impatient Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteddy and intent; and the V 
thus determin'd never lets the Underſtanding lay-by the Object, bur all the 
Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the Body are uninterruptedly imploy'd 
that way, by the Determinations of the Will, influenc'd by that ropping Unea- 
fineſs as long as it laſts 3 whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Mill or Power 


of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all other, is determined in us by 


3 s. And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in him - 
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Deſire accom» g. 39. I have . hitherto chiefly inſtanc'd in the Uneafineſs of Deſire, as that 
_ Ur which determines the Mill; becauſc that is the chief and moſt ſenſible, and the 


Vill ſeldom orders any Action, nor is there any voluntary Action performd, 


without ſome Defire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the Vl 

and Defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not to look upon the Un- 

| eafineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt ot the other Paſſions, ay 
. wholly excluded in the Cafe: Averſion, Fear, Anger, Exvy, Shame, &c. have 
each their Uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the Mill. Theſe Paſſions are 

ſcarce any of them in Lite and Practice ſimple and alone, and wholly unmixd 

with others; tho uſually in Diſcourſe and Contemplation, that carries the 

Name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 

Mind: Nay there is, I think, ſcaree any of the Paſſions to be found without De- 

fire join d with it. I am ſure, wherever there is Uneaſineſs, there is: Defire: 

For we conſtantly delire Happineſs; and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo 


much tis certain we want of Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let our 


State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will, Beſides, the preſent Moment 
not- being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
' ſent, and Delire goes with our Foreiight, and that {till carries the Hill with 
it, So that even in Foy it ſelf, that waich keeps up the Action, whereon the 
— depends, is the Defire to continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And 
whenever a greater UDneaſineſs than that takes place in the Mind, the Mill pre- 
2 is by that determin d to ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neg- 
lected. | | : 
| S. 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry Uzeafineſſes, diſtracted 
Fon with different Defires; the next Inquiry naturally will be, 8 of them has 
naturally de- the Precedency in determining the Milli to the next Action? and to that the 
ter mines the Anſwer is, That ordinarily which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg'd 
With capable of being then remov'd. For the Mill, being tne Power of direct ing our 
operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, cannot at any time be 
mod towards what is judg d at that time unattainable : That would be to 
ſuppoſe an intelligent Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its La- 
bour, for, ſo it is to act for what is judg'd not attainable; and therefore very 
great Lneaſineſſes move not the Will, when they are judg'd not capable of a 
Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. But theſe ſer a- part, 
the moſt important and urgent Unea/ineſs we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines the Mill ſucceflively, in that Train of voluntary Actions 
which makes up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uneafineſs is the Spur to Ac- 
tion, that is conſtantly felt, and for the moſt part determines the Mil in its 
choice of the next Action. For this we mult carry along with us, that the 
proper and only Object of the Will is ſome Action of our's, and nothing elle : 
For we producing nothing by our wz//izz it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
tis there the Will terminates, and reaches no farther. 
4 see S. 41. If it be farther ask d what tis moves Defire? I anſwer, Happineſs, 
apineſs, and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extremes, the 
utmoſt Bounds whereot we know not; tis what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it enter d in'o the Heart of Man to concerve. But of ſome De- 
rees of both we have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of 
light and Joy on the one ſide, and Torment and Sorrow on the other; 
hich, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and 
Pain, there being Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind as well as the Body: With him 
is fulneſs of Foy, and Pleaſure for evermore, Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of 
the Mind; tho' ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
Body from certain Moditications of Motion. „ 


22 9. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are capa- 


ble of, and Miſery the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt Degree of what can be 
call'd Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much preſent Pleaſure, 
as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain 
are produc'd in us by the Operation of certain Objects, either on our Minds ot 
our Bodies, and in different Degrees: Therefore what has an aptneſs to pto- 
duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good; and what is apt to produce Pain in us 

5 for no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and 

| Pain 
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wherein conſiſts our Hafpineſs and Miſery. Farther, tho“ What is 


No Pain in us, | e . 3 

e apf to produce any Degree of Pieaſure, be in it ſelt Good; and what is apt to | 

, produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil: yer it often happens, that we do not 

' | Lal ir ſo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its fort; becauſe 

1 when they come in competition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have 

18 juſtly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and 

2 Evil we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon : For the caule of every leſs De- 

a gree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of Pleaſure, has the nature of 

| 2 vice verſa. 5 | | | WE, of 
* * 19 Tho _ be that Which is call'd Good and Evil; and all Good be the 1 
e proper Object of Defire in general; yet all Good, even ſcœen, and confeſs d to _ 3 
. 2 


be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular Man's Defire, but only that 
part, or ſo much of it as is conlider'd and taken ro make a neceſſary part of 


0 | 2 | his Happinels. Ail other Good, however great in reality or appearance, ex- 
un FH cites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it to make a part of that Happi- 
it FE neſs, wherewith he, in his preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, 
under this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and dzfires what makes any part 
h bol it: other things, acknowledg'd to be Good, he can look upon without De- 
e ſire, paſs by, and be content without. There is no body, I think, fo ſenſeleſs, 7 
1 deny, thar there is Pleaſure in Knowledg: And tor the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queſtion d, whether Men are taken 
witch them or no. Now let one Man place nis ſatisfaction in ſenſual Pieaſures, 

EZ another in the delight of Knowledg : Tho cach of them cannot but confeſs, 
d FF there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues; yet neither of them making 

PZ the other's Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not mov'd, but 
k cach is ſatisfy'd without what the other enjoys, and fo his Will is not deter- 
d min'd to rhe purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and 
u I hirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe Will was never determin'd to any putſuit 
x BY of good Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant 1aſte he has 
o found in them, is, by the Uneafineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, preſently deret- 
> © * min'd to Eating and Drinking, tho' poſſibly with great indifferency, what 
y © Wholeſome Food comes in his way. And on the other fide, the Epicure buckles 
2 ro Study, when Shame, or the deſire to recommend himielf to his Miſtreſs; 
t, mall make him neaſj in the want of any ſort of Knowledg. Thus how much 
h 7 foever Men art in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of Happineſs, yet they may 
s have a clear view of Good, great and confe is d Good, without being concern'd 
bor it, or mov'd by it, if they think they can make up their Happineſs without 
ts it. Tho' as to Pain, that they are always concern d for; they can feel no 
e 7 Uneaſtreſs without being mov d. And therefore being wea/y in the want of 
whatever is judg d neceſſary to their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to 
„ make a part of their proportion of Happineſs, they begin to defire it. 7 
= g. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelt, and others, That the Why the grea-. 
s BE greater viſible Good does not always raiſe Mens Defires, in proportion to the a ey 
e Greatnels, it appears, and is acknowledg?d to have: tho' every little Trouble Ire 
Vðs moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evi- 
- © gent from the Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Paiti, 
f 7 whatever it be; makes a part of our preſent Miſery : But all abſent Good does 


not at any time make a neceſſary part of our preſent Happitieſs, nor the abſence 


d ok it make a part of our Miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and in- 
» | finitely miſerable; there being infinite degtees of Happineſs, which are not in 
f GQdäz our poſſeſſion. All Uneaſigeſg therefore being remov'd, a moderate portion of 
e Good ſerves at preſent content Men; atid ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in 

” a ſucceſſion of ordinary Injoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be 
” BD Ffatisfyd. Ig this were not ſo, there cou d be no room for thoſe indifferent and 
e viſibly trifling Actions, to which our Mils are ſo often determin'd, and where- 
e, in we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; which remiſſneſs could by no 
n means conſiſt with a conſtant determination of Mill or Defire to the greateſt 
x | apparent Good. Thar this is fo, I think tew People need go far from home 
do be convinc'd. And indeed in this Lite there are not many whoſe Happineſs 
is | reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of mcderate mean Pleaſures, 
d = Fithout any mixture of Uneafineſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay 125 
in 8 | of 
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for ever: tho they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be 2 State of 


eternal durable Joys after this Life, tar ſurpaſſing all the Good that is to be found 
here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the Attainment 
and Continuation of that Pittance ot Honour, Riches or Pleaſure, which they 


purſue, and for which they neglect that eternal State: But yet in full view of 


— 


this Difference, ſatisfy d of the Poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting 


Why not being 
defir*d, it 
move not t 
Will. 


x 


Due Conſi de- 


ration raiſes 


Deſire, 


The Power to 
ſuſpend the 
Proſecution 0 
any Deſire, 
makes way 


| fer Cenſidera- 


£708. 


Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here, whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, or 
Aim. of this Life, and exclude the Joys ot Heaven from making any neceſlary 
part of it; their Deſires are not mov d by this greater apparent Good, nor their 
Wills determin'd to any Action, or Endeavour tor its Attainment. 


$. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives fill a great part of them with 


the Uneafineſs of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Mæarineſi with Labour, and Sleepi. 
neſs in their conſtant Returns, &c. To which, if beſides accidental Harms, we 


1 


add the fantaſtical Unea ſineſs, (as Itch after Honour, Power, or Riches, &c. ) | 1 


which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular Deſires, Which Cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little part of our Lite is ſo vacant from tl Uneaſ . 
neſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remoter abſent Good. We ar 
ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the Sollicitation of our natural or adopted 
Deſires, but a conſtant Sueceſſion of Lnegſineſſes out of that Stock, which natural 
Wants or acquir'd Habits have heaped up, take the Will in their turns: and no 
ſooner is one Action diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a Determination of the Jil! we 
are ſet upon, but another Unea/ineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the remo- 
ving of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſs'd with, being the getting out 
of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order to Happineſs, 
abſent Good, tho' thought on, confeſs d, and appearing to be good, not making 
any part of this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is juſtled out to make way tor the 
Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel; till due and repeated Contemplation has 
brought it nearer to our Mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and rais'd in us ſome De- 
ſire: which then beginning to make a part of our preſent Uneajineſs, ſtands upon 
fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfy'd; and ſo, according to its Greatneſs and 
Preflure, comes in its turn to determine the Will. 

F. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and examining any Good propos'd, 
it is in our Power to raiſe our Deſires in a due proportion to the value of that 
Good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to work upon the Mil, and 
be purſu d. For Good, tho' appearing, and allow'd ever ſo great, yet till it 
has raisd Deſires in our Minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it 
reaches not our Will; we are not within the Sphere of its Activity; our Mill. 
being under the Determination only of thoſe Uneafingſes, which are preſent to 
us, which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to 

ive the Will its next Determination: the ballancing, when there is any in the 
Kind, being only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfy d, which Uneafine/s firſt re- 
mov d. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any Uneafineſs, any Delire 
remains in our Mind, there is no room for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the 

Mil, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our 
Endeavours after Happineſs being to get wholly out of the Confines of Miſery, 
and to feel no part of it, the Will can be at leiſure for nothing elle, till every 
Uneafineſs we feel, be perfectly remov'd : which, in the multitude of Wants and 
Deſires we are beſet with in this imperfe& State, we are not like to be ever 
freed from in this World. EY FI 3 

H. 47. There being in us a great many Uneaſineſſes always ſolliciting, and rea- 
dy to determine the Mili it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt and 
molt preſſing ſnould determine the Will to the next Action; and ſo it does for 
the moſt part, but not always. For the Mind having in moſt caſes, as is evi- 
dent in Experience, a Power to ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any 
of its Deſires, and ſo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the Ob- 
jects of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing. of it right, comes all 
that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults which we run into in the Con- 
duct of our Lives, and our Endeavouts after Happineſs; whilſt we dre 

| | | | the 


D 


chat ü. Yb 


the Determination of our Wills, and We too ſoon before due Examination. 
ent this, we have a Power to ſaſpend the Proſecution of this or that 


t T or every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the 
cy BY Pena. of ail Liberty; in this ſeems. to conſiſt that which is (as I think im- 
of d Fiee-WWill. For during this Suſpenſion of any Detire, before the 


„ to Action, and the Action (which follows that Determina- 

tion) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judg oc the Good or 

Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Examination, we have 

judg d we have done our Duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our 

Happineſs; and tis not a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, 

and act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. | . * 
F. 48. Tais 1s fo far from being a Reltraint or Diminutionof Freedom, that 23 

it is the very Improvement and Benefit of it; tis not an Abridgment, tis the — Log 

End and Ule of our Liberty; and the farther we are remov'd from ſuch a De- 2 * 

termination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency Reſtraint to 

in the Mind, not determmable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil that Liberty. 

is thought to attend its Choite, would be ſo far from being an Advantage and | 

FX Excellency of any intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an Imperte&ion, 

as the want of Inditterency to act or not to act till determin d by the Vill would 

be an Imperfection on the other fide. A Man is at liberty to lift up his Hand 


— 


to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent in either? and it 
0 would be an Imperfection in him, if he wanted that Power, it he were depriv'd 
1, of that Indifferency. But it would be as great an Imperfe&ion it he had the 


=  Indiffercncy, whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its re- 
f E 3 in en it would ſave his Head or Eyes from a Blow he ſees 
\ WY comin g: *Tis as much a Perfection, that Deſire, or the Power of preferring, ſhould 
ze determin'd by Good, as that the Power ot acting ſhould be determin'd by the 
pill; and the certainer ſuch* Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. 
« Nay, were we determin'd by any thing but the laſt Reſult of our own Minds, 
= judging of the Good or Evil of any Action, we were not free. The very End 
d EZ of our Freedom being, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And there- 
"BY fore every Man is put under a neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an intelligent 
4 EE Being, to be determin'd in willing by his own Thought and Judgment what 15 
'E beſt for him to do: elſe he would be under the Determination of ſome other 
than himſelf, which is want of Liberty. And to deny that a Man's Will, in e- 
very Determination, follows his own Jadgment, is to ſay, that a Man wills and 
acts for an End that he would not have, at the time that he wills and acts for it. 
For if he preters it in his preſent Ihyghts before any other, tis plain he then 
thinks better of it, and would have It before any other; unleſs he can have, 
and not have it; vill and not vill it at the ſame time; a Contradiction too ma- 
nifeſt to be admitted! . | | | „ 
g. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy perfect Hap- The free . 
pineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judg that they are more ſteadily determin'd in gents are ſo - 
their Choice of Good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are leſs deter min d. 
happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Cre - 
tures as we are to Pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, 
I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the 
Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determin'd by what is beſt. | 
$. 50.” But to give a right view of this miſtaken part of Liberty, let me ask, A conſtant 
Would any one be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determin'd by wiſe Conſide- SOOT 
rations than a wiſe Man ? Is it worth the Name of Freedom, to be at liberty to ſat of Happi- 
play the fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelf 2 If to break looſe 2% 0 4- 
from the Conduct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and %ridgment of } 
Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be Liberty, true Tiberg. 3 
Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- men: But yer, I think, no body i 
- would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. 
he conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act for 
i, no body, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridg- 
ment of Liberty to be complain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under the ne- 
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- 7; ceſlity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is 
its approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs: That in this ſtate of Igno- 
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112 | Of Power. Book II. 
rance we Hort · ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Felicity, we are en- 
dow'd with a power to ſuſpend any particular Deſire, and keep it from deter- 
mining the Will and engaging us in Action. This is landing ſtill, where we 
are nor ſufficiently afſur'd of the way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide. The 

Determination of the Will upon enquiry, is following the Direction of that Guide: 
- And he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch Determination 
directs, is a free Agent ; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 

Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knock'd off, and the Priſon- doors ſet 

open to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay; as he beſt 
likes; rho* his Preference be derermin'd ro ſtay, by the Darkneſs bf the Night, 

or Illneſs of the Weather, or Want of other Lodging. He ceaſe not to be 
free, tho the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there abſolutely determine 

nis Preference, aud makes him ſtay in his Priſon. - . 5 = 
The Neceſſity F. 51: As therefore the higheſt Perfection of intellectual Nature lies in 3 
of purſuing careful and conſtant Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs, ſo the Care of our 
4s: _ ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foun- 
Foundation of dation of our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an unalterable Purſuit of 
Liberty, Happineſs in general, which is our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our De- 
fires always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of 
our Wil to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with our 
Deſire, ſer upon any particular, and then appearing preferable Good, till we 
have duly examin'd, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real Happineſs: And therefore till we are as much inform'd upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe demands; we are, by 
the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true Happineſs as our greateſt Good, 

. oblig d to ſuſpend the Satisfaction of our Deſire in particular Caſes. | | 
The Reaſon of g. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the Liberty of intellectual Beings, in 
3385 their conſtant Endeavours after and ſteddy Proſecution of true Felicity, that 
they can ſuſpend this Proſecution in particular Caſes, till they have look'd before 
them, and inform'd themſelves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propos d or defir'd, lie in the way to their main End, and make a real Part of 
that which is their greateſt Good: for the Inclination and 'Tendency of their 
Nature to Happineſs, is an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to 
miſtake or mile it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Deliberation, and 
Watineſs, in the Direction of their particular Actions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever Neceflity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame 
Neceſſity with the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of 
each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Sati tion of it does not interfere with our 
true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great 
Privilege of finite intellectual Beings ; and I defire it may be well conſider d, 
\ whether the great Inlet and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men have, are capable of, 
or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends the Turn of their Actions, 
does not lie in this, that they can ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from 
determining their Mills to any Action, till they have duly and fairly examin d 
the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight ot the thing requires. 
This we are able to do ; and when we have done it, we have done our Duty, 
| and all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. For fince the Will ſup- 
X poſes Knowledg to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Will. 
undetermin'd, till we have examin'd the Good and Evil of what we deſire. 
What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſequences link'd one to ano- 
the, all depending on the laſt Determination of the Judgment; which, whe 
ther it ſhall be upon a haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature 
Examination, is in our power: Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we are 

| able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 

Government F. 53. But if any extreme Diſtarbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes 
ye 4. „ dur whole Mind, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Uneaſineſs, as of 
3 Love, Anger, or any other violent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 
of Liberty, the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters enough of our own Minds to 
_ conſider thorowly and examine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities 
our Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what 
was and what was not in our power, will judg as a kind and merciful * 
ä „ | „ ut 
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But che Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Mode- * 
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. nation and Reltraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to 
© examine, and Reaſon unbiaſs d give irs Judgment, being that whereon a right 
ce RE Dirction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends; tis in this we ſhould em- 
: ploy our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit the 
0 E Rceiiſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick Good or Il that is in things, and not 
in permit an allow'd or ſuppos d poſſible great and weighty Good to lip out of 
et our Thoughts, without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of it ſelf there, till by a 
& | due Conſideration of irs true Worth, we have form'd Appetites in our Minds 
t. ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of 
„ loſing it. And how much this is in every one's Power, by making Reſolutions 
s | to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, and 

2 carrying him into Action; for what he can do before a Prince, or a Grear 
ir |X Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will. 
- 9. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to give account, how it comes to How Men 
of | & paſs, that tho' all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Mills carry them ſo contrarily, come topurſue 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I ſay, that the va- MHferentc sur. 
of FE rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do not argue that they ” 
ar do not all purſue Good; but that the ſame thing is not good to every Man 
ie | alike. This Variety of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Hap- 
ur püineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the Concerns 
y, of Man terminated in this Lite, why one follow'd Study and Knowledg, and I 
y another Hawking and Hunting; why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and E 
d, another Sobriety and Riches ; would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 

aim at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different 

in © things. And therefore 'twas a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient that 
at had ſore Eyes: It you have more pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine than in the Uſe. 
re of your Sight, Wine is good for you; but it the pleaſure of Seeing be greater to 
n you chan that of Drinking, Wine is naught. 8 | 0 DE iQ” | 
of EZ F. 55- The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Palat; and you will as 
ir © fruitlesſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome 


Men place their Happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
EZ Cheeſe or Lobſters ; which tho? very agreeable and delicious Fare to ſome, are to 
EZ others extremely nauſeous and offenſive: And many People would with reaſon 
prefer the Griping of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes which are a Feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Summum Bonum conliſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Vertue, or 
Contemplation. And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt 
Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the things 
themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular Palat, wherein 
there is great Variety; ſo the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 
things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 
cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very dif- 
ferent things. If therefore Men in this Life only have Hope, if in this Life 
they can only enjoy, tis not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their 
EZ Happineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that 
delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. For 
if there be no proſpe& beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, Let us 
= eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for to- mo rrou we ſhall die. his, * 
think, may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, tho all Mens Deſires tend to Hap- 
= pinels, yet they are not mov'd by the ſame Object. Men may chuſe different 
things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor 


s IE Inſects, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweetneſs ; *- 

f bothers Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands; which having enjoy d for 

xt a2 ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 3 3 

o §. 56. Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us, as I think, a clear View into Hm Men 

s the ſtate of human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in a Power to do, or <: to chaſe 0 
xx not to do; to do, or forbear doing as we will. This cannot be deny d. But | 

fr. this ſeeming to comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, 


it 2 Vol, 1. 


min d for or againſt the thing propos d, till he has examin'd whether it be really 


Of Power. Book II 
it is fartherenquir'd, whether he be at liberty to wil or no. And to this it a: 
been anſwer' d, That in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty, to forbear the Ad ff 

Volition ; he muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propos'd is mad( 
| to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at liberty i 
reſpect of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote Good ;as an End to be 

purſu d. Here a Man may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice from being deter- | 


of a nature in it ſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. For whey | © 
he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his Happineſs, it raiſes | * 
Deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines his D 
and ſets him at work in purſuit of his Choice on all occaſions that offer. Ang | 
here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſhment, Þ* 
tho it be certain that in all the particular Actions that he wills, he does ang © 
neceſſarily does will that which he then judges to be good. For tho? his Vi be 
always determin'd by that which is judged good by his Underſtanding, yet it e 
cuſes him not: becauſe by a too haſty Choice of his own making, he has impos d“ 


on himſelf wrong Meaſures of Good and Evil; which, however falſe and fall.! 


cious, have the {ame influence on all his future Conduct, as if they were true: 


and right. He has vitiated his own Palat, and muſt be anſwerable to himſcl! Þ 


for the Sickneſs and Death that follows from it. The eternal Law and Natur; [1 


of things muſt not be alter d, ro comply with his ill-order'd Choice. If the 2 


Neglect or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really and truly Þ 
make for his Happineſs miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that follow on it, mul: 
be impured to his own Election. He had a power to ſuſpend his Determine Þ 
tion: it was given him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Hap 


pineſs, and look that he were not deceiv'd. And he could never judg, that 
it was better to be deceiv'd than not, in a matter of ſo great and near cor 
cernment. : 7 

What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why Men in this 
World prefer different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes. But 
yet ſince Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 


Miſery, the Queſtion ſtill remains, How Men come often to prefer the worſe to the 


_ ; and to chuſe that, which by their own Confeſſion has made them miſe: 
rable. | 1 . | 
g. 57+ To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho? all aim 2 


being happy, we muſt conſider whenee the various Uneafineſſes, that determine 


Eroim bodily 
Pain, 


the Will in the Preferenee of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 
1. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our Power, ſuch as are often the 
Pains of the Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Injuries, as the Rack, &. 


which when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part torcibly on the il, | 4 


and turn the Courſes of Mens Lives from Vertue, Piety, and Religion, and wha 
before they judg'd to lead to Happineſs ; every one not endeayouring, or thro 
diſuſe not being able, by the Contemplation of remote and future Good, to rail 


in himſelf Deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter-ballance the Uneaſineſs ht 


* d 


feels in thoſe bodily Torments, and to keep his Will teddy in the Choice of 
thoſe Actions which lead to future Happineſs. A neighbour Country has been 


ol late a tragical Theatre, from which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed 


hom wr | 
f Jing 


any, and the World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examples enough 
to confirm that receiv'd Qbſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia ; and therefore 
there is great reaſon for us to pray, Lead us not into Temptation. Be 

2. Other Uneafinefſes ariſe from our Deſires of abſent Good; which Delis 
always bear proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we make, and the 
Reliſh we have of any abſent Good: in both which we are apt to be varioully 
miſled, and that by our own fault. BE nan Fp 
F. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong Jud ments Men make of 
future Good and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For as to preſent Hap” 
pineſs and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the Conſe- 
quences are quite remov'd; a Man,never chuſes amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes 
him, and that he actually prefers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment are what 
they ſeem ; the apparent and real good are, in this cale, always the ſame- For 
the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the 1 
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of | ſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore were every 
0 Action of our's concluded within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we 
5 X Hould undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good; we ſhould always infal- 
be libly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with 
_ EZ Hungerand Cold, ſet rogether before us, no body would be.in doubt which to 
i! z chuſe : Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven, offer d at once 
” to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not ballance, or err in the Determination 
„bf his Choice. * 1 „„ 
1 F. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not a'l the Happineſs and Miſery 
ns | that depend on them, along with them in their preſent Pertormance, but are 
0 the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring 
ad upon us, when they themſelves are paſs'd and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look be- 
be ZE yondour preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Good, according - 
x | to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our 
1 Happineſs. Tis our Opinion of ſuch a Neceſſity, that gives it its Attraction: 
1. without that, we are not mov d by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling 
ue of Capacity, which we are accuſtom'd to, and ſenſible ot here, wherein we 


x 2 enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, whillt it 
XZ laſts, ſufficient to make us think our ſelves happy; tis not all remote, and even 


wh apparent Good, that affe&s us. Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we Howes 
al | ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the Change; ſince 


aſt | f we judg that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough. For 
EZ who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this 
> Happineſs is diſturb'd, and we are ſet a-freſh on work in the purſuit of Hap- 
© pinels. | | | e x 
1 ET. §. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without it, From a wrong 


= s one great Occaſion that Men often are not rais d to the Deſire of the greateſt TE of 
11 abſent Good. For whilſt ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State w . . 
zu! move them not; they have little Concern or Uncaſineſs about them; and the of their Hap- 
d Mill, free from the Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left ro the purſuit of pineſs. 
* EZ nearer Satisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels, | 
e. in its want of and longings after them. Charge but a Man's View of theſe 

| things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary to his Happinels ; 

1 let him look into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the 


righteous Judg, ready to render to every Man according to his Deeds ; to them who 

by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 

eternal Life ; but unto every Soul that doth evil, Iadignation and Wrath, Tribulation 

and Anguiſh : To him, 1 ſay, who hath a proſpe& of the different State of per- 
fect Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, depending on 

their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his Choice, 

are mightily chang'd. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life can 

bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal 

Soul hereafter ; Actions in his power will have their preference, not according to 
the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as they 

ſerve to ſecure that perfe& durable Happineſs hereafter. 

F. 61. But to account more particularly for the Miſery that Men often bring A inore partis 
on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue Happineſs, we cular Arcount 
mult conſider how Things come to e repreſented to our Deſires, under deceitful of wrong Judę- 
Appearances : And that is by the Judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. “ent. 

To ſee how far this reaches, aud what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we 
mutt remember that things are judg'd good or bad in a double ſenſe. 
Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleaſure or Pain. 

Secondly, But becaule not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but that alſo which 
is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a pro- 
per Object of our Deſires, and apt to move a Creature that has foreſight ; there- 
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A T ed ed allo that draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are confider'd as Good and 
. £ $. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the Will often faſten 
i = on the worſe fide, lies in miſreporting upon the various Compariſons of thele. .. 
» The wrong Judgment I am here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of 
«= the Determination of another, but what every Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be 


Vol. I. Q 2 | wrong. 
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put into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any thing in his 


In comparing 
preſent and 
te ut ure. 


with that ſick Stomach and aking Head, which, in ſome Men are ſure to follow 3 


1 of Puder Book II 


wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain ground, that every intelligent Being 
really feeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, without 
any confiderable Mixture of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willing| 


power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the compleating of his Happj- 
neſs, but only by wrong Judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which 
is the Conſequence of invincible Error, which fearce deſerves the name of wy 
Judgment; but of that urong Judgment which every Man himſelf mult confeſs to 
be ſo. | 4 | 


F. 63. I. Therefore as to preſent Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind, as has hw 


ſaid, never miſtakes that which is really Good or Evil; that which is the greater 3 


Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But tho' preſent Plex: | * 


fure and Pain ſhew their difference and degrees ſo plainly, as not to leave room 1 


for miſtake ; yet when we compare prefent Pleaſure or Pam with future, (which is | J | 
uſually the Caſe in the moſt important Determinations of the Will) we fen 2 
make wrong Judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them in different Poſi- 


tions of Diftance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought greater than : 
thoſe of a larger fize, that are more remote: and ſo it is with Pleaſures and I 
Pains ; the prefent is apt to carry ir, and thoſe at a diſtance hare the diſadvan: ! 


rage in the compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to 


judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall matters a 
in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverfion. But that this is a wrong 


Judgment, every one mult allow, let his Pleafure conſiſt in whatever ic will: 
fince that which is future, will certainly come to be preſent ; and then having 


the ſame advantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 


diſcover his wilful Miſtake, who judg'd of it by unequal Meaſures. Were the 
Pleaſure of Drinking accompany'd, the very moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, 


not many hours after; I think no body, whatever pleaſure he had in his Cups, 


would, on theſe conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; which yet he daily 
ſwallows, and the evil ſide comes to be choſen only by the Fallacy of a little 
difference in time. But if Pleaſure or Pain can be fo leſſend only by a few hours 
removal, how much more will it be ſo by a farther diſtance, to a Man that will 
not by a right Judgment do what Time will, i. e. bring it home upon himlelt, 
and conſider it as preſent, and there take its true dimenſions? This is the way 


we ufually impoſe on our ſelves, in reſpe& of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the 


almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not ver 
and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and fo takes up the whole Mind, 


true degrees of Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 
what is preſent obtains the preterence as the greater. I mention not here 
the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſſen'd, but redne'd to 


perfect nothing; when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make fure of | 1 


that, concluding amifs that no Evil will thence follow. For that lies not in 
comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are here 
ſpeaking ot; but in another ſort of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good 


or Evil, as it is confider'd to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſu re or Pain, 
that will follow from it. 9 FEED | 


g. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we compare our preſent Pleaſure 


or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution of our 


Minds. We cannot well enjoy two. Pleaſures at once, much leſs any Pleaſure 
y languid, 


that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: or if among our Pleaſures, 


there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the Confideration of Ez 


things at a diſtance ; yer we have ſo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little 
of it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures: a little Bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves 
no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we delire to be rid 
of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to think noti.ing abſent can equal; be- 
cauſe under the Ppreſcrt Pain, we find not our ſelves capable ot any tne leaſt 
degree of Happineſs. Mens daily Complaints are a loud proof of this: The 
Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill ot all other the worſt ; and 'tis with an- 


urfh they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be ſo intolerable as what I now 
2 therefore our whole Endcavours and Thoughts are intent to ger 


rid 
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I JF rid of the preſent Evil, before all things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our 
= BY Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can ex- 
99 ceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that ſits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe 
is che Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure that offers it ſelf, is a Pain, nay often- 
DV» Ex x | . . 31 F 27 

„ rimes a very great one, the Delire being inflam'd by a near and tempting Ob- 


ject; tis no wonder that that operates after the ſame manner 2 doe, and 

lelleus in out Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold 
into its Embraces. | | 
= P 0. Is, Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the fame thing, future 
mM PER pleaſure, eſpecially if ofa fort we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to coun- 
ter-ballance any Uneaſineſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For 
ties Greatneſs being ng more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoy d, Men 
are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent Deſire; and 
E conclude with themfelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not 
anſwer the Report, or Opinion, that generally paſtes of it; they having often 
found, that not only what others have magnify d, but even what they them 
ſelves have enjoy d with great Pleaſure and Delight at one time, has prov'd in- 
ſipid or nauſcous at another; and therefore they ſee 7 in it tor which 
they ſhould forego a preſent Enjoymert- But that this is a falſe way of judg- 
ing, when apply d to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs; unleſs 
they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe nappy he deſigns to be ſo. For that being 
intended for a State of Happineſs, it mult certainly be agreeable to every one's 
Wiſh and Deſire: Could we ſuppoſe their Reliſhes as different there as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one s Palat. Thus much of the 
wrong Judgment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are 
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he : = compar'd together, and fo the abſent conſider'd as future. Mas 5 5 
ls, FT g. 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the aptnefs is in In confider- 
WE them to procure us Good or Evil in the future, we jadg amiſs Jeveral ways. ing Conſe- 5 
„% 1. When we judg that ſo much Evil does not really depend on them, as in * 
Truth there does. | | 7 | | \ 
le 2. When we judz, that tho the Confequence be of that Moment, yet it is TEN 
is * not of that Certainty, but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe by ſome . a 
ii Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, Cc. That 
it, 7 theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy ro ſhew in every Particular, if I 
iy IE I would examine them at large fin : But I ſhall only mention this 1n general, 
he ix. That it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 
d greater Good for a leſs, upon uncertain Guefftes, and before a due Examina- 
re tion be made proportiorable to the Weightinefs of the Matter, and the Con- 
to cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one muſt confeſs, eſ- 
of |} pecially if he confiders the uſual Cauſes of this wrong Fudgment, whereof thele 
m tollowing are ſome. 5 ; | 
re aY g. 67. I. Anorance: He that judges without informing himſelf to the utmoſt Cazſes ef thin 
d WZ that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging amiſs. 
n„5 ll. Hadvertency) When a Man overlooks even that which he does know. 
This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, which miſleads our Judgments as 
i much as che other. Judging is as it were ballancing an Accqunt, and deter- 
„ mining on which fide the odds lie. If therefore either fide be huddled up in 
r 7 haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reckoning, be 
d, overlook'd and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes as wrong a Judgment, as; it it 
d, WF? were a perfect Ignorance. That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Pre- 
„% voaleney of ſome prefent Pleaſure or Pain, heighten'd by our feeble paſſignate 
of w Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought-on by what is preſent · To check this Preci- 
le peaitancy, our Vnderfanding and Reafon was given us, if we will make a right 
& = uſe of it, tc fearch, and fee, and then judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the 
d Underſtanding would be to no purpoſe : And without Underſtanding, Liberty 
e& F7 (ifircould be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man fees what would do him good 
lt or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, without being able to 
ne move himſelt one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the better for ſeeing ? 
n- 7 Andhe that is at liberty to ramble in perfect Darknefs, what is his Liberty 
better, than if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the force of the 
7 Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, or from within, is 
1d little 
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little odds: The firſt therefore, and great uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind 
Precipitancy ; the principal Exerciſe of Freedom is to ſtand ſtill, open the 
Eyes, look about, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going 
to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter require. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency ot Faſhion, or acquir'd In- 
diſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong Judgments, I 
ſhall not here farther enquires. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, 
which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
tho” of great Influence. = 25 „ : 
g. 68. All Men defire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt; but, as has been altes. 
dy obſerv'd, when they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with any 
Pleaſure atahand, or that Cuſtom has endear'd to them, to reſt ſatisfy'd in 
that ; and eing happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making them uneaſy, di- 
ſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no far- 
ther; nor is the Will detcrmin'd to any Action, in purſuit of any other 


- known or apparent Good. For fince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of 


Good, but one excludes another; we do not fix our Defires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judg'd to be neceſſary ro our Happineſs; if we 
think we can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion 
to Men of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Hap- 
pineſs, which really is ſo. This Miſtake miſſeads us both in the Choice of the 
Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good. 


But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 


neglecting the Means as not neceſlary to it; when a Man miſſes his great End, 
Happineſs, he will acknowledg he judg'd not right. That which contributes 
to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos'd Unpleaſantneſs of the Actions, which 


are the way to this end; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to Men, to make 


We tan 
change the A- 
greeableneſs 
of Diſagree- 
ableneſs in 


thing Fo 


ſelves to it. | 


S. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether it be 
in a Man's power to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs that accompa- 
nies any ſort of Action? and to that it is plain, in many caſes he can. Men 
may and ſhould correct their Palats, and give a reliſh to what either has, ot 
they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the 
Body, and like that too may be alter'd; and 'tis a miſtake to think, that Men 
cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into Plea- 
ſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due Conſidera- 
tion will do it in ſome caſes; and Practice, Application and Cuſtom in moſt: 
Bread or Tobacco may be neg ted, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, 
becauſe of an Indifferency or D ſreliſn to them; Reaſon and Conſideration at 
firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them 
pleaſant. That this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing 
or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſider d as a means to a greater and 
more deſirable End. The eating of a well-ſeaſon'd Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 
Palat, may move the Mind by the Delight it ſelf that accompanies the eating, 
withoutjreference to any other Und: To which the Conſideration of the Plea- 
ſure thete is in Health and Strength (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may 
add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſh'd Potion. In the lattet 
of theſe, any Action is render'd more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contempla- 
tion of the End, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its Tendency to it, 
or neceſſary Connexion with it : But the Pleaſure of the A&ion it ſelf is beſt 
acquir'd or increas'd by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, 
which at a diſtance we look d on with Averſion ; and by Repetitions wear us 


themſelves unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do nor eaſily bring them: 


into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſay, diſpleas'd us. Habits have 


powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into 
what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 
ealy in the Omiſſion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and there- 
by recommends to us. Tho” this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 
ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part in the Conduct of Men towards theit 
Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertain'd as a Para- 
dox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 

| | | to 
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to themſelves; and thereby temedy that, to which one may ſuſtly impute à great 
deal of their wandring. Faſhion and the common Opinion having ſettled wrong 
Notions, and Education and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of things are 

miſplac'd, and the Palats of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to re&ify 

theſe ; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a reliſh to that which 
is neceſfary or conducive to our Happineſs. This every one muſt confels. he 
can do, and when Happinels is loſt, and-Miſery-overtakes him, he will confeſs 

he did amiſs in neglecting it, and .condemn himſelf for it: And I ask every one, 

whether he has not often done ſo? . | 


, e 2 a5 3 
p F. 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgments. and Neg- Preference. of 
T lect of what is in their power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. This would e l ertue 
| | make a Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhame- o_— 
1 ful Neglect of what is in their power, may put Men out of their way to Hap- went. 
1 9 pineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet 
14 is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſh'd upon its true Foundations; cannot but 
t | determine the Choice in any one that will but conſider: And he that will not 
= be ſo far a rational Creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and 
e of Miſery, muſt needs condernn himſelf as not making that uſe of his Under- 
1 ſtanding he ſhould. The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the, 
* Almighty has eſtabliſh'd as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough 
e | to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Lite can ſhew, 
- | when the eternal State is conſider d bur in its bare Poſſibility, which no body 
4 can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to 
, | be but the poſſible Conſequenee of a good Life here, and the eontrary State 
S Þ the poſſible Reward of a bad one; muſt own himſelf to judg very much amils 
h if he does not conclude, that a vertuous Life, with the certain Expectation of 
e everlaſting Bliſs which may come, is to be prefer'd to a vicious one, with the 
v Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which tis very poſſible may overtake 
the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope ot Annihilation. This is 
e © 7 evidently ſo, tho' the vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious 
» | > continual Pleaſure : which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 
n | * wicked Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion; 
rt | 7 ray, all things rightly confider'd, have, I think, even the worſt part here, 
© But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale againſt infinite Miſery in the 
n other; if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes; be the beſt 
that the Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Mad- 
- © neſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility 
lol infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
„ Hazard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt 
t > infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. It the good 
n © Man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 
s © he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
d happy; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt ma- 
s 


niteſt wrong Judgment, that does nor preſently ſte to which ſide, in this caſe, 
„ the Preference is to be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of the 
- © Certainty or Probability of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong 


y © Fudgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles, laid how 

the pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a vicious Life pon any, Conſi- 

- FF: dCderation, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at 
5flleeaſt poſſible. : 85 1 * „ Sram es . 
t S. 71. To conclude this Enquiry, into human Liberty, which as it ſtood be- Recapitaja- 
t, fore, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, in- 

s |: Afince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, tho he could not 

e Particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. 

0 Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable Slip I have made, in 

e putting one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery open d to ! 
. me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 

c learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power to act or not to 


5 act, according as the Mind directs. A Power to direct the operative F 
to Motion or Reſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Will. That 


s |: whichin the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Hil to any Change 
7 | 8 
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of Operation, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always ac- 
company d with that ot Defire. Deſire is always mov'd by Evil, to fly it; be. 
cauſe a total Freedom from Pain always makes a neceflary part of our Happi- 
neſs : But every Good, nay every greater Good, does not conſtantly move De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceffary Part 
of our Happineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But tho this 
general Defire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Sati. 
faction of any particular Defire can be ſuſpended from determining the: il to- 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examin'd, whether the particular 1 
apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes a part of out real Happineſs, o. 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that 
Examination is what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free if 
his Vill were determin'd by any thing, but his own Deſire guided by his ow 
Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is plac'd in an Indiſferency ot the Man. 
antecedent to the Determination of his Will. I wiſh they, who lay ſo muck L 
ſtrels on ſuch an antecedent Iadifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly | 8 
whether this ſuppos'd [ndifferency be antecedent to the Thought and Judgment 
of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Decree of the ill. For it is pretty 
hard to ſtate it between them; i. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Mil, becauſe the Deter- 

mination of the Vill immediately follows the Judgment of the Underſtanding; 
and to place Liberty in an {zdifferency, antecedent to the Thought and Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark. 
neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor lay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it 
in a Subject incapable ot it, no Agent being allow'd capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequzence of Thought and Judgment. I am noc nice about Phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to {peak fo, that Liberty Isplac'd 
in Jadifferency; but tis in an ſadifferency which remains after the Judgment 
of the Underſtanding; yea, even after the Determination of the Will: And 
that is an Indifferency not of the Man, ( for atter he has once judg'd which is 
belt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Indifferency of 
the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining eq ally able to operate, 
or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree of the WNẽèSu d, are in a State, 
which, if one pleaſes, may be call'd Tzdifferency ; and as far as chis Indifferency 
reaches, a Man is free, and no farther : v. g. I have the Ability to move my 

Hand, or let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, or not to 

move my Hand: I am then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Vi determines © 

that operative Power to Relt, I am yet free, becauſe the Jndifferency of that my 
operative Power to act, or not to act, {till remains; the Power of moving my 

Hand is not at all impair'd by the Determination of my Wil, which at pre- 

ſent orders Reſt; the Indiferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it 

was before, as will appear, it the Vill puts it to the Trial, by ordering the con- 
trary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeiz d by a ſudden Palſy, the 
Indiſferency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liberty, I have no 
longer Freedom in that reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my Hand 
reſt. On the other fide, it my Hand be put into motion by a Convulſion, the 

Indiſferency of that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and my Li- 

berty in that caſe is loſt: For I am under a neceſſity of having my Hand move. 

I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Jzdifferency Liberty ſeems to me to 

conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. Woh 

F. 72. True Notior.s concerning the Nature and Extent of Liberty are of ſo 
great Importance, that 1 hope I ſhall be pardon'd this Digreſſion, which my 
Artempt to explain it, has led me into. The Ideas of Wil,, Volition, Liberty, and 
Neceſſity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In the for- 
mer Edition of this Treatiſe I gave an account of my Thoughts concerning 
them, according to the Light I then had : And now, as a Lover of Truth, and 
not a Worſhippet of my own Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, 
which I think 1 have diſeover'd ground for. In what I firſt writ, L with an un- 
biaſs d Indifferency follow'd Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither 
being ſo vain-as to fanſy Infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my 
Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame ſincere 

| „ | ET, Deſign 
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Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 


ſuggeſted. It is not impoiſible but that ſome may think my former Notions 
right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe latter; and ſome neither. I ſhall 
not at all wonder at this Variety in Mens Opinions; impartial Deductions of 
Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtract Notions 
not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And therefore I ſhould think my 


{not a little beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, 


fairly clear this Subject of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 


Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our purpoſe, and help 5 


gie us clearer Conceptions about Power, if we make our Thoughts take a little 
more exact Sarvey of Actions. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of two 
ſorts of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in truth, tho' call'd and coun- 
ted Afions, yet, if nearly conſider'd, will not be found to be always perfect- 


iy ſo. For, if I miſtake not, there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, upon 


due Conſideration, will be found rather Paſſtont than Actions, and conſequent= 


ly ſo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which yet on 


their account are thought Agents, For in theſe Inſtances, the Subſtance that 
hath Motion or Thought, receives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that 
Action purely from without, and ſo ads merely by the Capacity it has to re- 
ceive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 
properly an active Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the Subject. Some- 
times the Subſtance or Agent puts it ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this 
is properly active Power. Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby 
it produces any Effect, that is call'd Action, v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible eas of another Subſtance, and therefore this 
Modification of Mot on we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Sub- 
ſtance\ is, when rightly confider'd, but a Paſſion, if it receiv'd it only from 
ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in another Subſtance, when at reſt: 


p 2 
% ay wo. 
x 7 


4 


So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive 1deas or Thoughts, from the Ope- 


ration of any external Subſtance, is cali'd a Power of thinking: But this is but 


a paſſzve Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring into view Ideas out of 


ſight at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks fir, this 
is an active Power. This Refle&ion may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 
Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the common Frame 
of Languages way be apt to lead us into; fince what is ſignify'd by Verbs that 
Grammarians call active, does not always ſignify Action: v. g. this Propoſition; 
1 ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun; tho expreſs'd by a 
Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I operate on thoſe 
Subſtances; but the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Rofmdneſs and Hear, 
wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of 
my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. |But when I turn my Eyes another 
way, or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe 
of my own choice, by a Power within my ſelf, I put my ſelf into that Motion: 


3 Bauch an Action is the Product of active Power. 5M 
9. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draughtz given a view of our original ideas; 
from whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made up; which; 


if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they de- 


pend, and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduc'd to theſe - 


very few primary and original ones, viz. 
Extenſion, | 
Solidity, 8 | 
Mobility, or the Power of being moy'd ; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body : FECL 
Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
| Motivity, or the Power of moving; | 1 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave leave to make uſe of 
theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of 
thole which are equivocal. To which if we add : | | | 
Exiſtence, . : 
Duration; 
Number; 
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Of Mix'd Modes, Book II. 


Thich belong both to the one and the other; we have, perhaps, all the ori- 


Mix d Modes 


ginal Zdeas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might be ex- 


plain d the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Heat 
we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 
dity'd Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which produce thoſe 
ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to enquire into 
the Knowledg the Mind has of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which 
God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by thaz 
Knowledg, rather than into their Cauſes, or manner of Production; I ſhall 
not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, fer my ſelf to enquire philoſophical 
ly into the peculiar Conſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qua- 
lities: I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition, it ſufficing to my 
purpole to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a power to produce in us the 
Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the Idea of White; which we can only have 
by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or 
the particular Figures or Motion of the Particles which rebound from them; 
to cauſe in us that particular Senſation: Tho' when we go beyond the bare 
Tdeas in our Minds, and would enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot. con- 


ceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different © 
Ideas in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of 
its inſenſible Parts. | 
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CHAP. XXII 
Of Mix'd Modes. 


& 1. H v ING treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, 6 gi- 


ven ſeveral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, to 


113 ey are, and how we come by them; we are now in the next place 
to conſider thoſe we call mix d Modes : ſuch are the complex Ideas we mark by 


tlie names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which, conſiſting of ſeveral Com- 


Made by the 


| Mind. 


binations of ſimple Ideas of different kinds, I have call'd mix d Modes, to diſ- E 


tinguiſh them from the more ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 
Ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe mix d Modes, being alſo ſuch Combinations of 
fimple Ideas, as are not look'd upon to be Characteriſtical Marks of any real 
Beings that have a ſteddy Exiſtence, but ſcatter'd and independent Ideas put 
together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſh'd from the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances: f 

$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and 
receives them all from the Exiltence and Operations of Things, ſuch as Sen- 
ſation or Reflection offers them, without being able to make any one Ila, 
Experience ſhews us: But if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mix d 
Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. 
The Mind often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral Combinations: 
For it being once turniſh'd with ſimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſe- 


veral Compoſitions, and ſo make variety of complex Ideas, without examining 


whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And hence I think it is that theſe 
Leas are call'd Notions, as if they had their Original and conſtant Exiſtence 
more in the thoughts of Men, than in the reality of Things; and to form 
ſuch Ideas, it ſuffic d, that the Mind puts the Parts of them together, and 
that they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conlidering whether 
they had any real Being: Tho' I do not deny, but leveral of chem/inigh be 
taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence ot ſeveral ſimple Ideas ſo/combin'd, 
as they are put together in the Underſtanding. For the Man who firſt fram'd 
the Iden of Hypocriſy, might have either taken it at firit from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not, or elſe have fram'd 


that Idea in his Mind, without having any ſuch Pattern to faſhion ir\by ; Fot 


it is evident, that in the beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, * 
; | | ral 


- 
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© Chap. 32: Of Mix'd Modes. 123 


rat of thoſe complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſta- 
* FT pliſh'd amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men before they 
4 FT ciſted any where elſe ; and that many Names that ſtood for ſuch complex 
0 FR 74s were in uſe, and ſo thoſe Ideas fram'd, before the Combinations they ſtood. 
for, ever exiſted. 


FG. 3. Indeed now that Languages are made, and abound with Words ſtand- Sometimes 
eh ing for ſuch Combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, is by the got by the Ex- 
3 ER Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand for them. For conliſting of a Company of po of. 


all BY fimple Meas combin'd, they may by Words, ſtanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be pts Det 
a 2 repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands thoſe Words, tho” that com- 
5, BY plex Combination of ſimple Ideas were never offer'd to his Mind by the real 
© F = Exiſtence of Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege or 
Y F XZ Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe words ſtand for, 
ne: without ever ſecing either of them committed. | h 8 
'C EZ $. 4. Every mix d Mode conſiſting of many diſtin& ſimple Ideas, it ſeems The Name 
XN Ft reaſonable to enquige, whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch. a preciſe Multitude bes the, 4 1 
1, | Z comes to make but one Idea, ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- 2 1 
e BY gether in Nature. To which I anſwer, It is plain it has its Unity from an one Idea. 
rt EZ Ad of the Mind combining thoie ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and confider- 
art ing them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this 
of EZ Union, or that which is look'd on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 

to that Combination. For tis by their Names that Men commonly regulate 
their Account of their diſtinct Species of mix'd Modes, ſeldom allowing or 


XZ conſidering any Number of ſimple Ideas ro make one complex one, but ſuch 
Collections as there be Names for. Thus, tho” the killing of an old Man be as 
fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killing a Man's Father; 
yet there being no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the name 
of Parricide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea 
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. nor eee Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or any o- 

* ; 3 ther 4 * . — - | „ , 'F- . ASS LOS 
0 F. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occaftuns Men The Cauſe of 
eto make ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas into diſtin, and, as it were, ſet- — ad 
9 © tled Modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of Things themſelves, © 
have as much an aptneſs to be combin'd and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find 

5 the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to mark or com- 


municate Mens Thoughts to one another with all the Diſpatch that may be, 
ot they uſually make ſuch Collections of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names 


al i to them, as they have frequent Uſe of in their way of Living and Converſa- 
tion, leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe 

of and without Names that tie them together; they rather chuſing to enumerate 
(hen they have need) ſuch Ideas as make them up, by the particular Names 

d that ſtand for them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of com- 
plex Ideas with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any oc- 

2 caſion to make uſe of, LO I ; 28 

43 H. 6. This ſhews us ga it comes to paſs, that there are in every Language many WY Words in 


t. particular Words, which cannot be render'd by any one ſingle Word of another. For ue *"8«age 
the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms and Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral ſwering in a- 

Combinations of Ideas familiar and neceflary in one, which another People neither. : 

s 7 have never had any occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as take notice o; 

© Names come of courſe to be annex'd to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in 

© © things of daily Converſation, and ſo they become ſo many diſtinct complex 


n | Hdeas in their Minds. Thus o5ggicuss amongſt the Greeks, and Proſeriptio a- 

d mongſt the Romans, were words which other Languages had no names that ex- | 
© | adly anſwer'd, becauſe they ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the | 
Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there | | 
„ ©: was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas 

4 as were united, and as it were tied together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in 

n |* other Countries there were no Names for them. | 

d 2 g. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon why Languages conſtantly change, take And Lan: 

up neu, and lay by old Terms; becauſe change of Cuſtoms and Opinions bring- gages | 
oùu ing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to change. f 
Vol. I. 5 K 2 think 
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Mix'dMedes, F- 8. Tho' I ſhall have occaſion. to conſider this more at large, when I come L 


124 of Mix'd Made. Bock Il. 


* 


2 


& 


think on, and talk about new Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annex d 
to them, and ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a num. 
ber of different Ideas are by this means wrap'd up in one ſhort Sound, and hyy 
much of our Time and Breath 1s thereby ſav'd, any one wall (ce, who will bu; © 
take the pains to enumerate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtandd 
for; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any on- ge 
underſtand their Meaning. | E | 


where they to treat of Words and their Uſe ; yet I could not avoid to take thus muh! 


exiſt * 


2 | F. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex Ideas of mix d 6 ; | 
xd Mods, Modes. 1. By Experience and O:fervation of things themſelves. Thus by ſee - 


Metion, S. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all our fimple Ideas have been mof 
TREE modify'd, and had moſt mix d Modes made out of them, with Names given t0 


dify'd, 


been miſt mo- #64 © And thoſe have been theſe three; Thinking and Motion (which are the 


notice here of the Names of mix d Modes; which being fleeting, and tranſieu, FX 
Combinations of fimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any wher, | 
but in the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, tha 
whilft they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Appearance of a c. 
ftant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names: which are therefore, in theſs | 
ſort of Meas, very apt to be taken for the Ideas themſelves. For it we ſhoud“ 
_ enquire where the Idea of a Triumph, or Apotheofis exiſts, it is evident they 
could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, being 
Actions that requir'd Time to their Performance, and ſo could never all exiji 
together: And as to the Minds of Men, where the Ideas of theſe Actions are 
ſuppos d to be lodg'd, they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; ad“ 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the Nam es that excite them in us. 3 


ing two Men wreſtle, or fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, 
2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our 
own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an Idea of it 
in his Mind before it ever exiſted: 3. Which is the molt uſual way, by ex: 
plaining the Names of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee ; and bj 
enumerating, and thereby as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Adeas which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent Parts of them. 
For, having by Senſation and Reflection ſtor d our Minds with fimple dens, and 
by Uſe got the Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive, fo that it has in it no 
ſimple eas but what he knows, and has with us the ſame Name for- For 
our complex deas are ultimately reſolvible into ſimple Ideas, of which they arc 
compounded and originally made up, tho' perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as 1 may fo ſay, are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mix'd Mode, which the 
word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas 1. Articulate Sounds. 
2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thoſe words the Signs of 
thoſe Ideas. 4. Thofe Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, other- 
wiſe than the Ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the Speaker. I think] 
need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea, we call a He: 
What J have ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of fimple Ideas: And 
it could not be but an offenfive Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with 
a more minute Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex Ideas whatſoever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolv'd in- 
to fimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledg or Thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the Mind is hereby ſtinted 
to too ſcant a number of Ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible Stock of 
| ſimple Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far then ix d 
Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of different fimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine: 
So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee that no body need be afraid, he ſhall 
not have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho” they be 
as I pretend, confin'd only to ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Seafation or Reflection, 
and their ſeveral Combinations. 
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Chap. 22. Of Mix'd Moden, 


| two Ileas which comprehend in them all Action) and Power, from whence theſe 


Actions are conceiv'd to flow. Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Mo- 
tion, and Power, have been thoſe which have been molt modify d, and out of 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to 
them. For Action being the great Bufineſs of Mankind, and the whole Matter 
about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder that the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obſerv'd, and 
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laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſſign'd to them; without which Laws 


could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorder repreſs d. Nor could any Commu- 


nication be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Ident, with Names 


ro them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppos d ſettled Ideas, 
in their Minds, of Modes of Actions diftinguiſh'd by their Cauſes; Means, Ob- 
jects, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of 
their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do 
what. we intend, before others, without Fear or Diforder ; and the Greeks call 


| the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar name, T&gguoio Which Power or Abi- 


lity in Man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquir d by frequent doing 
the ſame thing, is that Idea we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready up- 
on every occaſion to break into Action, we call it Drſpofition. Thus Teſtineſs is a 
Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be angry. 


To conclude: Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Confideration and 


Aent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running and Speaking, which are Actions 
ot the Body; Revenge and Murder, which are Actions of both together: and 
we ſhall find them but ſo many Collections of fimple Ideas, which together make 
up the complex ones ſignify d by thoſe Names. . 

9. 11. Power being the Source from hence all Action proceeds, the Subſtances 
wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, are call'd Cauſes ; 
and the Subſtances which thereupon are produc'd, or the ſimple Ideas which arc 
introduc'd into any Subject by the exerting of that Power, are call'd Effetts. 
The Efficacy whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produe'd, is call'd, in the 


Subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple 


Mea is chang d or produc'd, it is call'd Paſſion: which Efficacy, however va- 


rious, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, Ethink, conceive it, in intel - 
lectual Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 


Szveralords 


ſee ming to ſig- 
nify Action, i 


ſieniſ but the 


Effect. 


poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I ſay, I think we 


cannot conceive it to be any other but thefe Wo: For whatever fort of Action, 
beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I confeſs my ſelf to have no Notion nor 
Idea of; and ſo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenfions, and 


Knowledg; and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the Idea: 


of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, which: ſeem to expreſs 
ſome Action, fignity nothing of the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely 


the Effect, with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe opera- 


ting; v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or 


Manner whereby they are produc'd, but barely ot the Cauſe, and the Thing 
done. And when a — ſays the Cold freezes Water, tho' the 1 
Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 
Effect, viz. that Water that was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, 
without containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 


$. 12. L think I ſhall not need to remark here, that tho Power and Action Ar d Mode! 
make the greateſt part of mix d Modes, mark d by Names, and familiar in the nie alſo of 
Minds and Mouths: of Men; yet other ſimple IAeat, and their ſeveral Combina- ber Ideas. 


tions, ave not excluded: much leſs, I think, will it be neceſſary for me to enume- 


rate all the mix d Modes, which have been ſettled, with Names to them. That 
wonld be to make a Dictionary of the greateſt part of the words. made uſe of 
in Divinity, Ethicks, Law and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that 
is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Ideas thoſe are which 
I call mix'd Modes, how the Mind comes by them, and that they are Compo- 
ſitions made up of {imple Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which, Iſup- 
poſe, I have done. + | 


CHAP. 


126 Our Ideas of Subſtances, ä It; 


. 
O our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


Ideas of Sub- F. 1. HE Mind being, as have declar'd, furniſh'd with a great number of 
ſtances, how the ſimple Ideas, convey d- in by the Senſes, as they are found in exte- 
made. Tiour things, or by Reflection on irs own Operations, takes notice alſo, that a 
certain number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being pre- 
ſum'd to belong to one thing, and words being fuited to common Apprehen- 
ſions, and made uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subject, 
by one name; which, by lnadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and 
conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas to- 
gether: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſub- 
fiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein 
they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we call Sub- 
ance. | WW. | 

| Our Idea of f §. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his Netzon of pure 
Subſtance in Subſtance in general, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, but only a. 
general. Suppoſition of he knows not what Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capa- 
ble of producing fimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly call'd Accr 
dents. If any one ſhould be ask d, what is the Subject wherein Colour or 
Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: 
And if he were demanded, what is it that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, 
he would not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before - ment ion'd, who, 
ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was ask d what the 
Elephant reſted on; to which his Anſwer was, A great Tortoiſe. But being 
again preſs'd to know what gave ſupport to the broad · back d Tortoiſe, reply d, 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where we 
uſe words without having clear and diſtinct Ideas, we talk like Children; who 
being queſtion'd what ſuch a thing is, which they know nor, readily give this 
ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething : which in truth ſignifies no more, 
when {ſo ufed either by Children or Men, but that they know not what; and 
that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no diſtin& 
Lea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general name Subſtance, being nothing but 
the ſuppos'd, but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which 
we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, fe re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, 
we call that Support Subſtantia; which, according to the true import of the 

word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtanding under or upholding. 
of the ſorts of g. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance in general being thus made, 
Subſtances. We come to have the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by* colle&ing ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are by Experience and Obſervation of Mens 
' Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppos'd to flow from 
the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. 
Thus we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Cc. of which 
Subſtances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple Ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal to every one's own Experience. Tis 
the ordinary Qualities obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 
commonly knows better than a Philoſopher; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms 
he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is fram'd by 2 
Colle&ion of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: only we mult 
take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all theſe ſimple Idea 
they are made up of, have always the contus'd Idea of ſomething to which they 
belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. And therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort 
of Subſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities; as Body is a 
thing that is extended, figur d, and capable of Motion; Spirit, a thing capable 
of thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we ſay, ate 
| | | N Qualities 
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| Bat ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co- exiſting in ſuch, th 
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Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppos d always ſomething beſides the Exten- 
ſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, tho we 
know not what it is. 1 ; e 2 1G 

$. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal Sub- M clear Idea 
ances, as Horſe, Stone, Kc. tho the Iden we have of either of them, be but the of Subſtance in 
Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral {imple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, Ceneral. 
which we uſe to find united in the thing calld Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe 


we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſup- 


poſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common Subject; which Support we 


denote by the name Subſtance, tho' it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea of 
that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. :: i I 

$. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- A dear an 
ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Cc. which concluding not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, Idea of Spirit, 
nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by it, we are © Bodys 
apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit : 


whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of Matter, but 


ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities which affect our Senſes, do ſub- 
iſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a 
Power of Moving, &c- do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notion of the Subſtance of 
Spirit, as we have of Body: the one being ſuppos'd to be ( without knowing 
what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the 
other ſuppos'd ( with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to 
thoſe Operations we experiment in our {clves within. Tis plain then, that the 
Idea of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Ap- 
prehenſions as that of ſpiritual Subſtance or Spirit : and therefore from our not 
having any Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude irs Non- 
exiſtence, than we can for the ſame reaſon deny the Exiſtence of Body; it bein 
as rational to affirm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtin& Idea 
of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, becauſe we have no clear 
and diſtin& dea of the Subſtance of a Spirit. 9: | | | 
F. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Subſtance in ge- of the ſorts 
neral, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of Subſtance, are nothing of Subſtances 
o un | 
Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. *Tis by —— 
binations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the Ideas we have of their ſeveral Species in 
our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, fignify to others, 
v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron: upon hearing which words, every one who 
underſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeve- 
ral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerv'd, or fancy'd to exiſt together 
under that Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be as it were 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. 
'Tho' in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one upon enquiry into his own 
Thoughts will find, that he has no other Idea of any Subſtance, u g. let it be 
Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum, 
as gives as it were a Support to thoſe Qualities or ſimple Ideas, which he has 
obſerv'd to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, what is it but an Ag- 
gregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regu- 
lar Motion, at a certain diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing which he calls the Sun. | 
$. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of the particular ſorts of Subſtances, Power agreat 
who has gather'd and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple eas which do exiſt in 7 9 
it, among which are to be reckon'd its active Powers, and paſſive Capacities; Ha 6 
which tho not ſimple Ideas, yet in this reſpe&, for brevity ſake, may conve- n 
niently enough be reckon'd amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 


is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance we call a Load ſtons; and 


a Power to be fo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call Yon: which 
Powers paſs for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances. . Book II 
being as apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible Qualities 
in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receiye 
immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduc'd into other 

Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately: v. g. we imme. 
diately by our Senſes perceive in Fre its Heat and Colour; which are, if rightly 
conſider d, nothing but Powers in it to produce thoſe Ideas in us: We alſo by 
our Senſes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we come 
by the Knowledg of another Power in Fire, which it has to change the Colour 
and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it 

mediately diſcovers to us thele ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon 

to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part ofthe complex 

Ideas of it. For all thole Powers that we take cognizance of, terminating only 

in the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they ope- 

rate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it is that! 

have reckon'd theſe Powers amongſt the {ſimple Ideas, which make the complex 

ones of the ſorts of Subſtances ; tho theſe Powers, confider'd in themſelves, are 

truly complex Ideas. And in this looſcr ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood; 

when I name any ot theſe Potentialities amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we recol- 

lect in our Minds, when we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers that 

are ſeverally in them; are neceſſary to be conlider'd, if we will have true diſting 
Notions of the ſeveral ſorts ot Subſtances. | 

Hud why $. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our complex 

Ideas of Subſtances ; fince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in molt of 

them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and commonly 

make a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the ſeveral ſorts of them. 

For our Senſes failing us in the Diicovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of 

the minute parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences de- 
pend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the characteri- 
ſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and di- 
ſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 
ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium are, 
as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues, mere Powers depending on its pri- 
mary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations on different 
parts of our Bodies. 1 | f 8 
Teri ſorts of g. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſtances, are of theſe 
Ideas make three ſorts. Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of things, which are 


128 


eur complex diſcover d by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive them not; 


_ Sub. ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion of the parts of 
f Bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. Se- 
zondly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are nothing 
but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Sen- 
ſes; which Ideas are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing 
is in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give or 
receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo alter'd, 
ſhould produce in us different Ideas trom what it did before; theſe are call'd 
active and paſſive Powers: All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple 1deas. For whatever Altera- 
tion a Load- ſtone has the power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we 
+ { thould have no Notion of any power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not 
[ | its ſenfible Motion diſcover it: and I doubt nor, but there area thouſand Changes, 
that Bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one another, which we 

never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. | 
g. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
a great part ces. He that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, will find ſeveral of its 
of er complex eas that make it up, to be only Powers : as the Power of being melted, but 
— th of not ſpending it felt in the Fire; of being difloly'd in Ag. Regia; are Ideas 
as neceſſary to make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: 
which, if duly conſider d, are alſo nothing but different Powers. For to ſpeak 
truly, Yellowneſs is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold to produce 


that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed in a due light: And the Heat, which 
| | | | we 


Powers make 


EZ our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, and the Buſi- 
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* Fe cannot leave out of our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than 


i I | the white Colour it introduces into Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in 
the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, ſo on a 


Man, as to make him have he Idea of Heat and ſo on Wax, as to make it 


n | capable to produce in a Man the Idea of White. 


g. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſcern the minute Particles of Bodies, The new ſecons 


and the real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, I doubt not daryLualities 
but they would produce quite different Ideas in us; and that which is now the T Bedies 
yellow Colour ot Gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee 

gan admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size and Figure. This, Microſcopes could diſcover 


would diſap- 


car, if we 


plainly diſcover to us: For what to our naked Eyes produces a certain Colour, the primary 


is, by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcover'd to be quite a * of their 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk 
of the minute Parts of a colour'd Object ro our uſual Sight, produces different 
EZ 7deas from what it did before. Thus Sand orpounded Glaſs, which is opake, 


minute Parts. 


_— 
: 
TA 


and white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this 


way, loſes its former Colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mix- 


ture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the Refraction of 


Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to the naked Eye appears all ted; 
but by a good Microſcope, wherein its lefler Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few 


lobules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor : and how theſe red Globules 


N ; | would appear, if Glaſſes could be found that yet could magnify them A 1000 or 
10, ooo times more, is uncertain. | | 


$. 12. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted 8 | 
C 

ae : uit ed to ou 

neſs we have to do here. We are able, by our Senſes, to know and diſtinguiſh Sate. 


things; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our Uſes, and ſeveral 
ways to accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We have Iuſight enough into 
their admirable Contrivances and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Knowledg as this, 
which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But 
it appears not, that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
Knowledg of them: That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſh'd with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover 
enough in the Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledg of the Creator, and the 
EKunowledg of our Duty; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, to pro- 


vide for the Conveniences of Eiving: Theſe are our Buſineſs in this World. 


But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker and acuter, the Appea- 
EZ rance and outward Scheme of Things would have quite another face to us; and 
I am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well- 
being in this part of the Univerſe; which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
© how little our Conſtzrution is able to bear a Remove into parts of this Air, 
not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have reaſon to 
be fatisfy'd, that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion, the all- 
= wile Architect has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, 


one to another. If our Senſe of Hearing were but a odo times quicker than it 


1 is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us? And we ſhould in the quieteſt Re- 


tirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a Sea- fight. 


Nay, if that moſt inſtruftive-of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000 or 


loo, ooo times more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things ſeveral 


FE | Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sight now, would then be 
L viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he would come nearer the Diſcovery of the 
E2 Texture and Motion of the minute Parts of corporeal things; and in many of 


them, probably get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions. But then he would 
be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing would appear the 


> ſame to him, and others; the viſible Ideas of every thing would be different: 


So that I doubt, whether he and the reft of Men could diſcourſe concerning 


3 the Objects of Sight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Ap- = 
Pearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs and. Ten- 


derneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo much as open Day- 
light; nor take in but a very ſmall part of any Object at onces and that too 
Vol. I. | 8 : only 
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bout Spi * it Jo 


lee what a clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute © 


Our Ideas of Subſtances. Book I 
only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eye f Y 
(it I may ſo call them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 


ſecret Compolition and radical Texture of Bodies, he would not make any py, | | . 
_ advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute Sight would nor ſerve to condd 


him to the Market and Exchange; if he could not ſee things he was to avoid“? 
at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe 64.) 

ſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to fee the C 
figuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve u ut Þ 
what peculiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doch? 
diſcover ſomething very admirable : But if Eyes ſo fram' d could not view a 
once the Hand, and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtane! 


neſs; which, whilſt it diſcover'd the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the M! 
chine, made him loſe its Uſe. | 


. 


F. 13. And here give me leave to propole an extravagant Conjecture of mine Þ# 
viz, That ſince we have ſome reaſon (if there be any Credit to be given tot! 
Report of things, that our Philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, tha! 
Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of different Buli:, Figure and Conforms © 


tion of Parts; whether -one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, my! 


not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves Organs of Sen. ! 
ſation or Preception, as to ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circum- 
ſtances of the Object they would conſider. For how much would that Mu! 
exceed all others in Knowledg, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter the Strudun ? 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees c 
Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light-on) has taught uy 
to conceive ? What Wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his Eyet 
all forts of Objects, as to ſec, when he pleas'd, the Figure and Motion of tr! 


minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly ashe F 


does, at other times, the Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves ?: Bu 
to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable Organs ſo contriv'd as to diſcover the Er 
ure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſibe] 
Daaltics we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. GO 
has, no doubt, made us ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent Condition. He hau! 
fitted us tor the Neighbournood of the Bodies that ſutround us, and we have to 
do with: And tho' we cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perf 
Knowledg of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe Ends above 


mention'd, which are our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for 


_ laying before him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the ways of Perception in Being 
above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 


any thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after this manner, ſome way ot 


other in proportion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. And tho we 


Co mpl exIdeas 


f Subſtances. 


theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and making 


cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame Cre: 
tures with a thouſand other Faculties and Ways of perceiving things without 
them, than what we have; yet our Thoughts can go no farther than our own: 
ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our, very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas receivd 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels 
do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us; ſince ſome of the moſt an- 
tient and moſt learned Fathers of the Church ſeem'd to believe, that they had 
Bodies: And this is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence is unknown 
to us. | 

g. 14. But to return to the matter in hand: The Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
and the Ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances are no- 
thing elſe but a Collection of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, confider'd as united it 
one thing. Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, tho' they are commonly call'd ſimple Ap- 
prehenſions, and the names of them ſimple Terms; yet in effect are complex 
and compounded. Thus the [za which. an Englibman lignifies by the name Suan 
is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and al 


a certain kind of noiſe ; and perhaps, to a Man who has long obſerv'd thols 


kind of Birds, ſome other Properties which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas A 


all united in one common Subject. | 
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g. 15. Beſides the complex /deas we have of material ſenſible Subſtances, of Idea of Spiri- 
which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from thoſe Opera- taal Subſtan- 


Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power of beginning Motion, Cc. co-ex- 


iſting in ſome Subſtance ; we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial © 


Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Thinking, Perceiving, Li- 
betty and Power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as clear a 
Perception and Notion ot immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For 
putting toget her the Ideas of T hinking and Willing, or the Power of moving 
or quieting corporeal Motion, join d to Subſtance, ot which we have nodiſtin& 
idea, we have the Idea of an immaterial. Spirit; and by putting together the 
Ideas of coherent ſolid Parts, and a power of being mov'd, join'd with Sub- 
tance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of Matter. 
The one is as clear and diſtin an Idea as the other: The Idea of Thinking, 
and moving a Body, being as clear and diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, 
Solidity, and being mov'd. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppos'd I know not what, to ſupport thoſe Ideas we 
call Accidents. Iris for want of Reflection that we are apt to think, that out 


- Senſes ſhew us nothing but material tings. Every Act of Senſation, when 
duly conlider'd, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 


and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, Oc. that there is 
ſome corporeal Being without me, the Object of that Senſation; Ido more cer- 
tainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual Being within me that fees and hears. 
This, I muſt be convinc'd, cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor 
ever could be, without an immaterial thinking Being. 


tions of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, 7 3 . 


ances. 


F. 16. By che complex Idea of extended, figur'd, colour'd, and all other ſen- M Idea of 
ſible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far from the Idea of «bſtraft Sub- 


the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquain- 
tance and Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many 
Qualitics Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will it per- 


| haps upon Examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 


Ideas belonging to Body, than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit, 


ances 


S. 17. The primary Ideas v have peculiar to Body, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to The cobef 


Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, Parts, and a Power of ſudo 
mpulſe, the 


communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original 1deas proper and 


peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the Conſequence of finite Extenſion, = dess 


'$. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Thinking and 


of Body . 
Thinking and 


Will, or a Power of putting Body into Motion by 'Thought, and, which is con- Metivity the 
ſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot but communicate its Motion by primar Ideas 
Impulſe to another Body which it meets with at reſt; ſo the Mind can put J Sirit. 


Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo as it pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, 
Duration, and Mobility, are common to them both. | | 
9. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that I make Mo- 
bility belong to Spirit: For having no other Idea of Motion, but Change of Diſ- 
tance with other Beings that are conſider d as at reſt; and finding, that Spirits, 


to all fithite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul, 
being a real Being as well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſ- 
tance with any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf ; and fo is capable of Mo- 
tion. And if a Mathematiciancan conſider a certain Diſtance, or a Change of 
that Diſtance between two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and a 
Change of Diſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their 
Approach or Removal, one from another. FA 3 oy 
F. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, will, and operate 


on his Body in the place where that is; but cannot operate on a Body, or ina 


Place an hundred Miles diſtant from ir. No body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; and cannot but 
know, that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole 
Journey between Oxford and London, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries 
him, and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or if that 


will i be allow'd to afford us a clear idea enough of its Motion, its being ſe- 
Ols 1. | S 3 ; 


Spirits capable 
of Motion. 


as well as Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do ope- 
rate at Aeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute Change of Place 


parated 


7 


132 Our Ideas of Subſtancen. Book II. 
parated from the Body in Death, I think, will: For to conſider it as going out 
of the Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me 

| impoſſible. | „ : I 
: F. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it hath 
none, for Spirits are not in Loco, bur Ubi; I ſuppoſe that way of talking wil 
not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not much diſpos'd tg 
admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd by ſuch unintelligible ways of ſpeak- | 
ing. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Diſtinction, and that it is 
applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I deſire him to put it into intelligible Exgliſ; 
and then from thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to G OP, not be. 
cauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite Spirit. . 
Idea of S F. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of an immaterial Spirit with 
and Hoch come out complex Idea ot Body, and ſee whether there be any more Obſcurity in 
pr one than in the other, and in which moſt. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, capable ot communicating Motion by Impulſe : And 
our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will or Thought. Theſe, I think, 
are our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd; and now let us 
examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehended. I 
know, that People, whoſe Thoughts are immers'd in Matter, and have ſo ſub- 
je&ed their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond 
them, are apt to ſay, they connot comprehend a thinking thing, which perhaps 
is true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no more comprehend 
4 an extended thing. | | | 
Coheſion of ſo. F. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 'tis thinks in him; he means, he 
— 4 gab Si knows not what the Subſtance is of that thinking thing: No more, ſay 1; 
v1 e be tmceiyg knows he what the Subſtance is of that Solid thing. Farther, if he ſays he 
5 as Thinking knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he is extended; 
"if in a Sul, how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere together to make Extenſion. 
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3 For tho the Preſſure of the Particles of Air may account for the Cohefion of je- : 
8 veral parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have Pores 
25 leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſſure of the Air, will ß 


not explain, nor can be a cauſe of the Coherence of the Particles of Air them- 
ſelves. And if the Preſſure of the Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the 
Air, may unite, and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together the 
Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilis. So that 
that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explain'd, by ſhewing, that the Parts 
of ſcnilible Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Æther it (elf : And by how much the more 
evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies are held together by the ex- 


„ c ternal preſſure of the Ether, and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their 
vv Coheſion and Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
4 b the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Æther it ſelt; which we can 
neither conceive without Parts, they being Bodies, and diviſible ; nor yet how 


1 their Parts cohete, they wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the 
Coheſion of the Parts of all other Bodies. 
F. 24. But in truth the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, can be 
uo intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the ſolid Parts of Matter. For tho' ſuch 
à Preſſure may hinder the Avulſion of two poliſh'd Superficies one from ano” 
ther, in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two poliſh'd 
Marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by a Motion, in 
a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces. Becauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full 
Liberty to ſucceed in each Point ot Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, re 
ſuch. a Motion of Bodies ſo join'd, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 
that Body, where it on all ſides inviron'd by that Fluid, and touch'd no other 
Body: And therefore, if there were no other cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts 
Bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the 
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4 Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, wherever that Cauſe 
1 operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And ſince it cannot operate againſt 
I ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary 
1 | | | Plain, 
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Chap: 23. Our Ideas of Sabftances.”” 

Plain, interſe&ing any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Coheſion, than 
ot two poliſh'd Surfaces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 
Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an Idea ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothing 
but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may 
have reaſon to conclude, That 'tis as eaſy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body is extended. For fince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe ex- 
tended, than by the Union and Cohefion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill 
comprehend the Extenfion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
Union and Cohelion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as 
the manner of Thinking, and how it is perform'd. e | 

$. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how any one ſhould find 

a Difficulty in whatethey think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to lay, the Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? ls there any 
thing more common ? And what doubt can there be made of it? And the like, 
1 ſay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary Motion? Do we not every moment 
experiment it in our ſelves; and therefore can it be doubted? The matter of 
fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and con- 
ſider how it is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the 
other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts of Body cohere, as how we 
our ſelves perceive, or move, I would have any one intelligibly explain to me; 
how the Parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs) come 
in a few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere io ſtrongly one to another, that 
the utmoſt Force of Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them ; A conſidering Man will, 
I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man's Underſtand- | 
ing. | 

| . 26, The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we call Water, are fo ex- 
tremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Microſcope (and 
yet I have heard of ſome that have magnify d to 10,000 ; nay, to much above 
100,000 times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, or Motion: 
And the Particles of Water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from another, that 
the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeparates them, Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Mo- 
tion, we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with another; and yet let but 
2 ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms co- 
here, and are not, without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the 
Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; he that 
| ould make known the Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, 


would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret : And yet when that was done, 
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would he be far enough from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Cohe- 
ſion off its folid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, 
or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the 
leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary 
and ſuppbsꝰd obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examin'd, to be 
as incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to our Minds, and à ſolid extended 
Subſtance as hard to be conceid d as a thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulties 
ſome would raiſe againſt it. | 5 

S. 27. For, to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Preſſure, which is 
brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible as the Coheſion 
it ſelf. For it Matter be conſider'd, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 
his Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee what 
cConceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this Maſs of Matter in 
ſo cloſe a Preſſure together; from whence Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts 
of a Diamond their Hardneſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt 
have its Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſeattering 
aſunder. It, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw himſelf into the Sup- 
pPeoſition of an Abyſs of infinite Matter, let him conſider what Light he thereby 
8 brings to the Coheſion of Body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 
intelligible, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt in- 
comprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of Body (which is nothing 
but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when 


we 
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we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea gf 
Thinking. Ea „%% ; ; 

E:mmunica- F. 28, Another Idea we have of Body, is the Power of Communication of My- 

Few of 2 tion by Impulſe; and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Motion by Thought, 

1 ſe 1 Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds, every day's Experience | * 

qually 3ntellz» Clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
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gible. are equally in the dark. For in the Communication of Motion by Impulſe, 1 
wW̃herein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, which iz 
BY the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Conceptian, but of the Paſling of 


Motion out of one Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and un: 
conceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought; which we | 
every moment find they do. The Increaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is | 
obſerv d or believ d ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. W 
| have by daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion produc'd both by Impulſe | 
and by Thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; | ® 
we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider Motion, and its 

; Communication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to Spirit i | 

Th | atleaſt as clear as that which belongs to Body. And it we conſider the a&tive Power 
. of moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than! 
Body; ſince two Bodies, plac'd by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow'd Motion: 
Whereas the Mind, every day, affords us Ideas of an active Power of moving 
of Bodies; and therefore it 1s worth our Conſideration, whether active Power? 
Nt be not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence | 
1 may be conjectur'd, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparate from Matter, 
8 becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; 
2 pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 

| | may judg to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 

Th and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub- 

; ſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, 
as clear as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, 
which we attribute ro Spirit, 1s as evident as that by Impulſe, which we aſcribe 
to Body, Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, tho! our nar- 
row Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind wouid look 

beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and penetrate 

into their Cauſes, and manner of Production, we find till it diſcovers nothing 

but its own Short-ſightedneſs. | 

$. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces. us, that there are ſolid extended 

Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are thinking ones: Experience aſſures us 

of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; and that the one hath a power to move Body 

by Impulſe, the other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, [ 

ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one and the 

other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as receiv'd from their proper Sources, our Fa- 

culties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, 

and Manner, we perceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of 

Thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 

and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, 

ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſhould by Impuiſe ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to dil- Þ* 
cover wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to Spi- 
rit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple Ideas we receive 
from Senſation and Reflection, are the Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond 
which the Mind, whatever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 
jot; nor can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature and 
hidden Cauſes of thoſe Ideas. , . 1 
Idea ef Bach F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, compar'd with the Idea we 
& Spirit com- have of Body, ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and ſo is“ 
| the Subſtance of Body equally unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Pro- 
perties of Body, via. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear 
Ideas of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtin& clear Ideas of two primary 
Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a power of Action; 5 . 4 
| | ower 
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Chap. 23. Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


: Power of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts or 'Motions. We have alſo 


the Ideas of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin& eas 
of them : which Qualities are but the various Modifications of the Extenſion 
of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We have likewiſe'the Ideas of the 
ſeveral Modes of Thinking, viz, Believing, Doubting, Intending, Feating, 


Hoping; all which are bur the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have allo the 


Ideas of willing, and moving the Body confequent to it, and with the Body it 
{elf too; for, as has been ſhewn, Spirit is capable of Motion. | 

$. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial Spirit may have perhaps ſome 
Difficulties in it, not eaſy to be explain'd, we have theretore no more reaſon to 
deny or doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt 
the Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion ot Body is cimber'd with ſome 
Difficulties very hard, and perfiips impoſſible to be explain'd or underſtood by 
us. For I would fain have inſtanc'd any thing in our Notion of Spirit more 
perp'ex'd, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very Notion of Body includes 
in it; the Divilibility in infinitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whe- 


135 


The Nition of 
Spirit involves 
no more Diffs 
culty in it 
than that of 
Body. 


ther we grant or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated or made 


in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſequences that carry greater Difficulty, 
and more apparent Abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the Notion of an 
immaterial knowing Subſtance. 

$. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, ſince we, having but ſome few 
ſuperficial {deas of things, difcover'd to us only by the Senſes from without, 
or by the Mind, refle&ting on what it experiments in it ſelf within, have no 
knowledg beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, and true Na- 
ture of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain it. And therefore experi- 
menting and diſcovering in our ſelves Knowlede, and the Power of voluntary 


Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 


Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extefifion and Motion of 
Bodies; we have as much reaſon to be fatisfyd wwith'our Notion bf immaterial Spirit, 
as with our Notion of Body, and the Exiſtence of the one as well 'as the other. For it 
being no more a Contradiction that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction that Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate and independent from Thinking, they being both bur ſimple Meas, inde- 

endent one from another; and having as clear and diſtin& eas in us of 

hinking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without Solidity, z. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a folid thing without Think- 
ing, 7. e. Matter, to exiſt; eſpecially ſince it is not harder to conceive how 
Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe fimple Ideas we have from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, and dive farther into the Nature of things, we fall preſent- 
ly into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſ- 
cover nothing farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which+ever of 
theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is evi- 
dent, that the ſimple Idea that make them up, are no other than what we have 
receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection; and ſo is it of all our other 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, even of God himſelf. | 


We know no- 

thing beyond 

our ſimple 
re, 


g. 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Idea of God. 


Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
Ideas we have both of God and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the ſimple 7eas 
we receive from Reflection; v. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves, 
got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledg and Powers, of Pleaſure. 
and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is better 
to have than to be without: when we would frame an J1dea the moſt ſuitable 


we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Zea of in- 


finity 3 and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. For that 


the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, .receiv'd from Senſa- 


tion and Reflection, has been already ſhewn, | 
I. 34. If I find that I know ſome few things, and ſome of them, ot all, per- 
haps imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of knowing twice as many; which I can 
double again, as often as I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of 
Knowledg, by extending its Comprehenſion to all ching exiſting, or poſſible. 
| | | | The 


The {ame alſo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their Quali 


known that is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the Idea 
of infinite or boundleſs Knowledg: The ſame may alſo be done of Power, til 
we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Daration of Exiſtence, wick. 
out Beginning or End; and ſo frame the lea of an eternal Being. The De. 
grees or Extent wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other 
Perfection (which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being which we 
call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him oi 
Minds are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe fimple Ilg 
we have taken from tize Operations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or by 


our Senſes, from exteriour things, to that Vaſtneſs to which Infinity can extery 
them. | 


tainly we do not know, not knowing the ical Efſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, ot 
of our own ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may (ay 
we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Rnowleds, 


| ſome of them being relative, are again compounded of others; all which being, 
as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up the 
Idea or Notion we have of God. | | 
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"| No Ideas in F. 36. This farther is to be obſerv'd, that there is no Idea we attribute to 
1 our complex God, bating Infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex Idea of other 
| _ Pry Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple Ideas, belonging to any 
1 — Senſati- thing but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we receive from the Operation 
6 on or Reflecti- of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other but what we receive 
5 en. from thence: And all the difference we can put between them in our Contem- 
1 lation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and Degrees of their Know- 
i ledg, Power, Duration, Happineſs, Oc. For that in our Ideas, as well of 
# Spirits, as of other things, we are reſtrain'd to thoſe we receive from Senſation and 
1 Reflection, is evident from hence; That in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſoever 
| b advanc'd in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we 
M8 cannot yet have any Idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their Thoughts 
a one to another: tho* we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which 
L f - areBeings that have perfecter Knowledg and greater Happineſs than we, muſt needs 
*q have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their Thoughts than we have, who 
AJ are fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs and particular Sounds; which are there 
1 fore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. But ot 
1 immediate Communication, having no experiment in our ſelves, and conſequent- 
4 ly no Notion of it at all, we have no Idea how Spirits, whic uſe not Words, 
i b can with Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits, that have/no Bodies, can be 
iq Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal them at pleaſure, 
1 tho? we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 
[ 1 Beens: g. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances of al 
3 tim. Finde, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From whence, I 
= | think, it is very evident, EN 
4 Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances, are nothing but 
1 Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition of ſomething to which they belong, 
i 8 and in which they ſubſiſt; tho of this ſuppos d Something, we have no clear di- 
"ny ſtin& Idea at all. | | | Ta 
"vi _ Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that thus united in one common Subſtratum, 
bl make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral forts of the Subſtances, are no other but 
Wi 4 ſuch as we have receiv'd from Sexſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe which 
5 we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and that come neareſt the 
5 Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarg'd Conceptions, we cannot go beyond thoſe 
or ſimple Ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to 
5 do with, and do infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our ſelves by 
j Reflection, or diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain to nothing but 
| 0 thoſe {imple Ideas, which we originally receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection; ” 
1 | 
1 
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ties, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and Relations, Oc. till all be perfectly 
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AI 


Idea of Ged. * g. 35, For it is Infinity, which join'd to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, | 
 Knowledg, Cc. makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves, Þ 
the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho' in his own Eſſence (which cer. 


Power, Happineſs, Cc. infinite and eterna! : which are all diſtin& deas, and 3 
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Chap. 24. Of Culleclixe Ideas of Subſtances. 
is evident in the complex Ideas we have of Ange s, and particularly of God 
himlelf. To TOO” OE 
- 3 | Subſtances, when truly covfider'd, are only Powers, however we are apt to 
tabe them for politive Qualities ; v. g the greateſt part of the Ideas that make 


p a our complex Idea of Gold, are Yellowhels, great Weight, Ductility, Fuſibility, 
and Solubility in 49. Regia, Oc. all united together in an unknown Subſtratum : 
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Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple 1deas, that make up our complex Id as of 


ber an which Ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and 


Ve are not really in the Gold, conſider'd barely in it ſelf, thoꝰ they depend on thoſe 
där real and primary Qualities of its internal. Conſtitution, whereby it has a Fitneſs 
e ditterently to operate, and be operated-on by ſe veral other Subſtances. 
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1 CHAP. XXIV. »- 
, Colletive Ideas of Subſtances." 
a 8 big )J=ESIDES theſe complex Mas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, 


One Idea, 


. BY Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, Cc. the Mind hata alſo complex collective 
nd | Zens of Subſtances ; which 1 ſo call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many 

_ particular Subſtances conſider'd together, as united into one ea, and which 

be 10join'd are look d on as one: v. g. the Idea of ſuch, a Collection of Men as 

make an Army, tho' conſiſting of a great number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as 

to much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man: And tae great collective Idea of all Bo- 
er dies whatſoever, fignity'd by the name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea 

ot any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing to the Unity of any Idea, 

that ic be conſider'd as one Repreſentation or Picture, tho* made up of ever ſo 

de many Particulars. 


9. 2, Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its Power of 
"| Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas into one, as 
od 7 ir does by the ſame Faculty make the complex Ideas of particular Subſlances, 


Made bythe 
Power of com- 
peſing in the 
Mind. 


1d cConſiſting of an Aggregate of divers {imple Ideas united in one Subſtance : And 

er as the Mind, by putting together the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the col- 
he lective Mode, or complex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Oc. fo 

s by putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective [eas of 
ch 7 Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet; each of which every 
one finds, that he repreſents to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and ſo 

0 7 Under that Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one Ship, or 
„one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ren thouſand Men 
hood make one Idea, than how a Man ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy 


*F* to the Mind to unite into one the Idea of a great number of Men, and conſider 


„itt as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all tae diltin& Ideas that make-up 


* 7 the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all together as one. 


| d. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Leas, are to be counted moſt part of AI artificial 
EZ arrficial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made-up of diſtin& Subſtances : isa col- 


[ 4 And, in truth, it we conlider all theſe collective Ideas aright; as Army, Conſtel- 

lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle Ideas, they are but the 
artificial Draughts of the Mind; bringing things very remote, and independent 
on one another, into one View, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of 


no things ſo remote, nor fo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this Art of 


Univerſe. 


55 r 8 


them, united into one Conception, and ſignity'd by one Name. For there are 


ective Ideas. 


= Compolition, bring into one Idea; as is viſible in that ſignifyd by the Name 
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Relafen wbut I. 1.JD E SIDES the Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind ha jj 1 
things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from aW 
Compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in the Conſideration g 
any thing, is not confin'd to that preciſe Objed : It can carry any Idea 5 f 
were beyond it ſelf, or at leaſt look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in con l. 
mity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does 231 1 
were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and carry its View from one to t'otbe © 
This is, as the words import, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominatiog} RM 1 
given to politive things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks to i F 
the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated to ſomething diſtin& fn *© 
it, are what we call Relatives; and the things ſo brought together, Rela} < 

Thus, when the Mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing © | 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when J conſider him 2 101 
Man, I have nothing in my Mind but the complex Idea of the Species, Mu? 
l 


So likewiſe, when I ſay Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare C 
ſideration of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give Caius tx 
name Husbaud, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give him the na! 
Mhiter, I intimate ſome other thing: in both caſes my Thought is led to ſons (RR 
thing beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into conſideration. A | 


ſince any Idea, whether imple or complex, may be the occaſion why the Mind E 
thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them at one, R 
tho? ſtill conſider d as diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundatiu 


of Relation. As in the above-mention'd Inſtance, the Contract ang Ceremoy ; 
of Marriage with Sempronia, is the Occaſion of the Denomination or Relation ? 
ol Husband ; and the Colour White, the occaſion why he is ſaid whiter tu? 
Free- ſtone. . 2 
Relations g. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſs'd by relative Terms that have other 
without corre* anſwering them, with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger and Leh 
: 3 Cauſe and Effect, are very obvious to every one, and every body at firſt fig 
ceiv?d,  _ perceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Husband and Wife, and fuck {| 
other correlative Terms, feem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and thro 
Cuſtom do ſo readily chime and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts are preſertly carry'd beyond? 
the thing ſo nam'd ; and no body overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it 
is ſo plainly intimated. Bur where Languages have fail'd to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: But in Languages where this, and 
the like words, have not a correlative Term, there People are not ſo apt to 
take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is between 
Correlat ives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exit, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe Names which, duly conſider d, 
do include evident Relations, have been call'd external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt fignify ſome Idea, which ii 
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either in the thing to which the Name is apply'd; and then it is poſitive, and! 
is look'd on as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the Denomination 
is given: or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpe& the Mind finds in it to ſomething 
diſtinct from it, with which it confiders it; and then it includes a Relation. He] 


Some ſeem» F. 3. Another ſort of relative Terms there is, which are not look'd-on to be 

ow —— either relative, or ſo much as external Denominarions ; which yet, under the 

Rias. form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal 
2 racit, tho leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms of 
Old, Great, Inperfect, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
in the following Chapters. NNE | 


. R 5 
3 5 F 
FTT 
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li Chap. 25. Of Relation, 139 
IF 9. 4. This farther may be obſerv d, That the Ideas of Relation may be the Relation dif- 
X came in Men, who have far different Ideas of the things that are related, r hin 
rkubat are thus-compar'd; v. g. thoſe who have far different Ideas of a Man, may 2 N 
yet agree in the Notion of a Father: which is a Notion ſuperinduc'd to the Sub- 
*X #{ance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of that thing call'd Man, whereby 
he contributed to the Generation of one of his own kind, let Man be what 
it will. 1 15 | | : 5 * 
9. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation conſiſts in the referring or comparing Change of Re- 
two things one to another; trom which Compariſon, one or both comes to be lation mar be 
denominated. And if either of thoſe things be remov'd or ceaſe to be, the Re- tet ap. 
lation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, tho the other receive in Sabi. 
t (elf no Alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to day as a Father, ceaſes 
do be lo to morrow, only by tae Death of his Son, without any Alteration made 
FX in himſelf. Nay, barely by the Mind's changing the Object to which it com- 
pares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary Denominations at 
the ſame time: v. g. Caius, compar'd to ſeveral Perions, may truly be ſaid to be 
older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, c. 133 „ 
9. 6. Whatſocver doth or can exiſt, or be conſider' d as one thing, is poſi- Relation only 
tive: And ſo not only ſimple Zdeas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are politive betwixt two 
ſj | & Beings; tho the Parts of which they confiſt, are very often relative one to % 
ChE another; but the whole together conſider'd as one thing, and producing in us 
te che complex Idea ot one thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Picture, tho“ 
an Aggregate ot divers Parts, and under one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute 
hing, or Idea. Thus a Triangle, tho the Parts thereof compar'd one to ano- 
Au! ther be relative, yet the Idea ot che whole is a poſitive abſolute lea. The ſame 
im may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, Oc. tor there can be no Relation, but betwixt 
EZ two things conſider'd as two things. There muſt always be in Relation two 
n! Leas, or Things, either in themiclves really ſeparate, or conſi der d as diſtinct, 
n and then a ground or occaſion tor their Compariſon. | 0 by 537 7 
n F. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſitler d? things ca- 
Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether ſim ple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Re- pable of Re- 
lation, or Name ot either of them, which is uct capable f almoſt an infinite num. ation. 
ber of Conliderations, in reference to other things; and therefore this makes no 
ſmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words: v. g. one ſingle Man may. at once be 
cConcern'd in, and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz, Fa- 
ther, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand- ſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, 
Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judg, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, 
European, Engliſhman, Iflander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superiour, 
Inferiour, Bigger, Leſs, Older, "Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, Cc. 
to an almoſt infinite Number: he being capable of as many Relations, as there 
can be Occafions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of Agree- 
ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever. For, as I laid, Relation is a way 
of comparing or conlidering two things togethet, and giving one; or both of 
them ſome Appellation from that Compariſoti ; and ſometimes giving even the 
Relation it {elf a Name. 1 10 l a0 i te ES 3 
. 8. Secondly, This tarther may be conſider'd concerning Relation, That tho“ The Ideas / 
it be not coqtain d in the real Exiſtence of things, bur ſomething extraneous Relations 
and ſuper- induc d; yet the Ideas which relative, Words ſtand for, are often - on 
clearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtances to which they do belorg. Subjes res 
The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more lated. 
n Aiſtinct, than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity is a thing 
whereof tis eaſier to have a clear: Idea, than of Humanity. And I can much 
eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than what GOD. Becauſe the Knowledg of 
one Action, or one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes: ſufficient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation: but to the knowing of any. ſubſtantial Being, an accurate Col- 
lection of ſundry, Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he compares two things toge- 
ther, can hardly be ſuppos'd not to know what it is, wherein he compares 
e them: ſo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a | 
very clear 42a of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable at leaſt © 
of being more perſett and diſtinct in our Minds, thats thoſe of Subſtances. Becauſe it is 


4. 1 commonly hard to know all the ſimple Ideas which are really in any Subſtance, 
2 Vol. I, T1 ns but 
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but for the moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any 
Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Comparing two Men, in refs. 

: rence to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, with. 


out having yet the perfect Iden of a Man. For ſignificant relative Words, as well 


Relations all 
terminate in 


ſimple Ideas. 


as others, ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up 
of ſingle ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe. Idea the relative Term 
ſtands for, to have a clear Conception of that which is the Foundation of the 
Relation; which may be done without having a perfe& and clear /dea of the 
thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg out 
of which the other was harch'd, I have a clear Idea of the Relation of Dam and 
Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in St. James's Park; tho* perhaps I have but 
a very obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. . | 

g. 9. Thirdly, 'Tho' there be a great number of Conſiderations, wherein things 
may be compar'd one with another, and fo a multitude of Relations ; yet they 
all terminate in, and are concern'd about thoſe fmple Ideas, either of Senſation or 
Reflect ion: which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledg. To 
clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable Relations that we have any 


| Notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflecta 


Terms lead- 


which yet will apRear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, 
that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſimple eas, and fo originally 
deriv'd from Senſe or Reflection. | 


g. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the Conſidering of one thing with another, 


ing the Mind hich is extrinſecal to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceiſarily lead the 


beyond the 
Subject deno- 
minated, are 
relative. 


Dion] 


Mind to any other Ideas than are ſuppos'd,really to exiſt in that thing, to which 
the Word is apply'd, are relative Words: v. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful 
Thirſty, Angry, Extended ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither 
fignify nor intimate any thing, but what does or is ſuppos'd really to exiſt in the 
Man thus denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c, 
are Words which, rogether with the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſome 
thing elſe ſeparate and exteriour to the Exiſtence of that thing. | 
$. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning Relation in general, I ſhall 
now proceed to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the 1deas we have of Relatin 
are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple Ideas; and that they all, how re- 
fin'd or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Leas. 1 
ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exiſt, are concern'd; and that is, the Relation of Cauſe and Effect. The Idea 


| "whereof, how deriv'd from the two Fountains of all our Knowledg, Senſation and 


: 
" © 


: Py 7, 


Ld 


4 


Reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 


— 


n 
re Of 8 auſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


i VS. 1. IN the notice that our Senſes take of the conſtant Vicifſfitude of things, 


ve cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both Qualities and Sub- 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due 
Application and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we 
get our Ideas of Cauſe and Efett. That which produces any ſimple or complex 
lea, we deniote'by the general name Cauſe; and that which is produc'd, Efett- 
Thus finding that in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is 2 
ſimple Idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produc'd by the Application 
of a certain Degree of Heat; we call the fimple Idea of Heat, in relation to 
Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo finding 
that the Subſtance Wood; which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas ſo call d, 
by the Application of Fire is rurn'd into another Subſtance call'd Aſhes; i. e. 
another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple. Ideas, quite different 
trom that complex Idea which we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in relation to 
Aſhes, as Caufe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſider d by us 


to conduce'or operate to the producing any particular ſimple Idea, or Collector 
FR 43644 oo n 8 ; 35 l 5 Jus wee y 2 
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ny of (imple Ideas whether Subſtance or Mode, which did not before exiſt, ham 
e- thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and fo is denominated by us. | 
h- $. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are ab'e to diſcover in the Ope- Creation, Ge. 
ell FRE rations of Bodies on one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, viz. rae, Jug 
= 3 3-54-97 : : , : ing Altera- 
Up That a Cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance ,. > © 
[Mm or Mode begin to be; and an Effect is that, which had its beginning from ſome 
he other thing: The Mind finds no great Difficulcy to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Ori- 
he ginals of things into two ſorts. | | =. 
ut Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof did ever 
ng exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum 
ut natura, which had before no Being, and this we call Creation. e 
| Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them be- 
pre exiſt, but that every thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, which, 
& FX contidec'd all together, make up ſuch a Collection of {imple Ideas, had not any 
or FRF Exiſtence betore, as this Man, tnis Egg, Roſe or Cherry, Cc. And this, when 
10 refer d to a Subſtance, produc'd in the ordinary Courſe of Nature by an inter- 
ny nal Principle, but ſer on work by, and receiv'd from ſome external Agent or 
Rt ; Caule, and working by inſenfible ways, which we perceive not, we Call Genera- 
dt, ion: When the Cauſe is extrinſecal, and the Effect produc'd by a ſenfible Se- 
l paratfon, or Juxta- Poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making; and ſuch 
are all artificial things. When any ſimple Idea is produc'd, which was not in 
et, chac Subject before, we call it Alteration, Thus a Man is generated, a Picture 
he made, a..d either of them alter'd, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſimple Idea 
ch is produc'd in either of them, which was not there before; and the things thus 
ul, made co exiſt, which were not there before, are Efef#s; and thoſe things, 
er winch operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we may 
he _ obierve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Riſe from Ideas, receiv'd 
cc. WE by Senlation or Reflection; and that this Relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, 
n terminates at laſt in them. For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices 
to conſider any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt by the Opera- 
al tion of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that Operation. N 
F. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, and all Relation of 
te. finite Beings at leaſt are concern'din them. But having already ſhewn, in a- Time. 
| 7 nocther place, how we get theſe Ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 
or WE moſt of the Denominations of things, receiv'd from time, are only Relations. 
le Thus when any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth liv'd ſixty nine, and reign'd forty 
nd EZ ve Years, theſe words import only the Relation of that Duration to ſome o- 
: ther, and means no more than this, That the Duration of her Exiſtence was 
_ = equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of her Government to forty five annual 


Revolutions ot the Sun; and ſo are all words ' anſwering How Jong. Again, 
William the Conquerer invaded England about the year 1070: which 'meahs this; 
Thar taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time till now, for one entire 
great Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was from the 
two Extremes: And ſo do all words of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion ben, 
which ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the Period of a 


* 


98 longer Duratiog from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it 
b- ane: 5 e - 

ue F. 4- There are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of Time, that ordinarily 
We are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet will, when conſider d, be found 
ex to be relative, ſuch as are ung, Od, &c. which inelude and intimate the Re- 
tt. lation any thing has to a certain Length of Duration, | whereof we have the 
4 Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the Idea of the ordi- 5 
on nary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, when we ſay a Man is Toung, we 
to mean that his Age is yet but a ſmall part of that which® uſually Men attain to: 
us And when we denominate him Old, we mean that his Duration is run out al- 
d, molt to the end of that which Men do not uſually exdeed. And ſo tis but com 
. paring the particular Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of 
ent that Duration which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort 
to of Animals: which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to Other things ; 
us tor a Man is called young at twenty Years, and very young at ſeven Tears old! 
air But yet a Horſe we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Tears; becauſe in 
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Place and Ex- 


tenſion. 


Abſolute 


that are thought poſitive ; as Great and Little are truly Relations. 
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each of theſe, we compare their Age to different Aeas of Duration, which are 
ſertled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral forts of Animals, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, tho' they have out-laſted 
ſeveral Generations of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
period G O D hath ſet to that ſort of Beings. This Term belonging properly 
to thoſe things which we can obſerve, in the ordinary Courſe of things, by x 
natural Decay, to come to an end in a certain period ot Time; and fo have in 
our Minds, as it were, a Standard to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of 
their Duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young ot 
old: which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby or a Diamond, things whole uſual 
Periods we know not. | 

F. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another in their Places and 
Diſtances, is very obvious ta,obſerve ; as Above, Below, a Mile diſtant from 
Charing Croſs, in England, aiſd in London. But as in Duration, fo in Extenſion 
and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by Names 
For here 
alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of 
ſeveral Species of things, from thoſe we have been molt accuſtom'd to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk of others, 
Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 


_ thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to 


the ſize of that /dea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily to 
Horſes : And that will be a great Horſe to a JYelſbman, which is but a little one 
to a Fleming ; they two having, from the different Breed of their Countries, 
taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their Great and their Little. RE” | 

$. 6. So likewiſe Weal and Strong are but relative Denominations of Power, 


Terms often compar d to ſome Ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs Power. Thus 
ftand for Re- when we ifay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 


lations. 


Whereinldens 9+ l. 
tity confiſts. 2 0 ; a 3 ö ; a 
| determin'd Time and Place, we compare it with it ſelf exiſting at another time, 


Power to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have; which 


is a comparing his Strength to the Idea we have of the uſual Strength of Men, 


or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak things; 


Weak, there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproportion there is in 


the Power of G O D and the Creatures. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordi- 
nary Speech, ſtand only for Relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at 


firſt fight ſeem to have no ſuch Signification : v. g. The Ship has neceſſary Stores. 


Neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words; one having a Relation to the ac- 


compliſhing the Voyage intended, and the other to future Uſe. All which Re- 
lations, how they are confin d to and terminate in Ideas deriv'd from Senſation 
or. Reflection, is too obvious to need any Explication. | 


2 1 . * 8 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


NO THE R occaſion the Mind often takes of comparing, is the ve- 
| ry Being of Things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting at any 


k 2 


and thereon form the Ideas of Identity and Drverfity. When we ſee any thing 


to be in any place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure (be it what it will) that 
it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exiſts in ano” 
ther place, how like and undiſtinguiſhible ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
And in this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former Exiſtence, 
and to which we compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceiving it 


poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 
e time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 


exeludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it ſelt alone. When therefore we 
demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomething 


that 
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that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which 't Was certain at that inſtant was 
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0 the ſame with it ſelf, and no other. From hence it follows, that one thing 

0 cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two things one Beginning ;.1t 

q being impoſſible for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame in- 

| ſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and the ſame thing in different places. 

That therefore that had one Beginning, is the ſame thing; and that which had 

i a different Beginning in time and place from that, is not the fame, but diyetſe. 

of That which has made the difficulty about this Relation, has been the little Care | - 

or and Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the things to which it is attri- { 
fr!!! | 71 2310174 e 

* 1 __ 2. We have the Ideas but of three forts of Subſtances ; 1. God. 2. Fi- 1dentity of | 

1d | = nite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, GOD is without Beginning, eternal, un- Sulſtances. 


alterable, and every where; and therefore concerning his Identity, there can be 


0 no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had each its determinate time and 
a place of beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that time and place will always de- 
= termine to each of them irs Identity, as long as it exiſts. "Thirdly, The ſame will 
x hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no Addition or Subtraction of Mat- 
Ve ter being made, it is the ſame. For tho theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
bh term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot 
of ' conceive but that they mult neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the ſame 
to kind out of the ſame place: or elſe the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
to verſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of Subſtances, 
os or any thing elſe one from another. For example: Could two Bodies be in the 
s fame place at the fame time, then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and 


the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and the ſame. 


} ; ö For by the ſame reaſon that two Particles of Matter may be in one place, all Identity of 
Bodies may be in one place: which, when it can be ſuppos'd, takes away the Modes. 


8 Diſtin&ion of Identity and Diverſity of one and more, and renders it ridicu- 
or lous. But it being a Contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity 
þ and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and of uſe 
, to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimate- 
5 ly terminated in Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exi- 
5 ence of them too will be by the ſame way determin'd : only as to things whoſe 
3 Exiſtence is in Succefſion ; ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, vg. Mition and 
t Thought, both which conſiſt in a continu d Train of Succeſſion, concerning their 
. Diverſity, there can be no queſtion: Becaule each periſhing the moment it be- 
5 gins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as permanent 
. Beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no Motion or 
E Thought, conſider'd as at different times, can be the ſame, each part thereof 


having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. LE | 

T1 g. 3. From what his been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much enquir'd Principium 

- ©: after, the Principium Tndividuationis ; and that, tis plain, is Exiſtence it ſelf, Individuatio- 
which determines a Being of any fort to a particular time and place incommu- 

nicable to two Beings ot the fame kind. This, tho' it ſeems eaſier to conceive 

in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult in 

compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is apply'd: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe 

an Atom, i. e. a continu'd Body under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a 


determin'd time and place; tis evident that, conſider d in any inſtant of its 
y Exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with it ſelf. For being at that inſtant 
e•„ What it is, and nothing eiſe, it is the ſame, aud ſo muſt continue as long as its 


g © Exiſtence is continu'd; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like 
manner, if two or more Atoms be join'd together into the ſame Maſs, every 


: one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing Rule: And whilſt they 
. ©: <cxilt united together, the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, mult be the 
i ſame Maſs, or che ſame Body, let the Parts be ever ſo differently jumbled. But 
e• „ if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the 
ii fame Mals, or the ſame Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity 
e depends not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in 


them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not the Identity: An Oak 


: WI | . . : i 
. growing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lop'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak; 
g and a Colt grown-up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while 
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-144 Of Identuty aud Diverſity, Book II. 
the ſame Horſe: tho', in both theſe caſes, Nere may be a manifeſt Change rf 
the Parts; ſo that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes ot Matter 
+ tho' they be;truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Hort. 

The reaſon whereof is, that. in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a livin» YG 
Body, entity is not apply'd to the ſame thing. 2. al 


Identity 7 F. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from à Maſs of 


£ 


Vegetables. 


Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the Coheſion 1 


of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of then 

as conſtitutes the Parts of an Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parr, 

as is fit ro receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame tie 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, Cc. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable Li, 


That being then one Plant which has fuch an Organization ot Parts in one co- 


- herent Body partaking of one common Lite, it continues to be the ſame Plan: | 


as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho that Lite be communicated to new 
- » Pazricles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continu'd Or- 
ganization conformable to that ſort. of Plants. For t is Organization being a: 
any one Inſtant in any one Collection of Matter, is in that particular... Concrete 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſting conſtant- 
ly from that moment both forwards and back wards, in the {ame Continuity of 
inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to the living Body of the Plant, it has that 
Identity which makes the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame 
Plant, during all the time that they exiſt united in that continu'd Organizaſion, 
which is fit to convey that common Life to all the Parts ſo united. 

Identity of H. 5. The caſe is not ſo much different in Prutes, but that any one may hence 
Animals. ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we have 
like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate. it!. For example, what is 2 
- Watch? Tis plain "tis nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts 
to a certain End, which when a ſufficient. Force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continu'd Body, all whoſe organiz'd 
Parts were repair d, increas d or diminiſh'd by a conſtant Addition or Separr 
tion of inſenſible Parts, with one common Lite, we ſhould have ſomething 
very much like the Body of an Animal; with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, 
begin together, the Motion coming from within ; but in Machines, the Force 
coming ſenſibly from Without, is often away when the Organ is in order, and 

well fitted to receive it. „ | | ; 
laentity of F. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of the ſame Man conſiſts, viz. in 
Man. nothing but a Participation of the ſame continu'd Life, by conſtantly fleeting 
Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the ſame organiz'd Body. 
He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any thing elſe, but like that of other 
Animals in one fitly organiz'd Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence 
continu'd under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Parti- 
cles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make an Embryo, one of Tears, 
mad and ſober, the ſame Man, by any Suppoſit ion, that will not make it poſ- 
ſible for Seth, 1/mael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be the 
ſame Man. For if the /dentity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and there 
be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame individual Spirit may not 
be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible that thoſe Men living in di- 
ſtant Ages, and of different Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: which 
way of ſpeaking mult be, from a very ſtrange uſe of the word Man, apply d to 
an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded. And that way of ſpeak- 
ing would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe. Philoſophers who allow 
of Tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their 
| Miſcarriages, be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, wit 
Organs ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet, I think, 
no body, could he be {ure that the Soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his Hogs, 
would yet ſay, that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus. 
Identity ſuited F. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance, that comprehends all ſorts of 
to the Idea. Identity, or will determine it in every caſe: But to conceive: and judg of it 
; a-right, we muſt conſider what Idea the word it is apply'd-to, ſtands tor; it 
being one thing to be the {ame Subſtance, another the ſame Man, and a * 
the 
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| Chap. 27. Of Identity and Diverſity. r45 


| he ſame Perſon, if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance are three Names ſtanding for 


chree different Ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that Name, ſuch 
mult be the Identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended toy 
would . poſſibly have pre vend a great deal of that Confuſion, which often 


FF occurs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially con- 
cerning Perſoual Identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little 


| conſider. 


s. 8. An Animal is a living organiz'd Body; and conſequently the ſame A- game Man. 
nimal, as we have obſerv'd, is the ſame continu'd Lite communicated to dif- 


| ferent Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that or- 
| ganiz'd living Body. And whatever is talk d of other Definitions, ingenuous 


Obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound 


Man in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a cer- 
tain Form: ſince I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a Crea- 

ture of his own Shape and Make, tho' it had no more Reaſon all its Life than 
| a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a 


Parrot diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing bur a 


Cat or a Parrot; and fay, the one was a dull irrational Man, and the other a 


very intelligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have in an Author of great 

Note, is ſufficient. to countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His FI 

Words * are : | | 5 . * Memoirs of 
*I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's' own Mouth the Account of e ina wa 

* common, but much credited Story, that I had heard ſo often from many from 1672 t» 

« others, of an old Parrot he had in Braſil during his Government there, that 1679 p.382. 


© ſpoke, and ask'd, and anſwer'd common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature: 


N ; * ſo that thoſe of his Train there generally concluded it to be Witchery or 
PpPeoſſeſſion; and one of his Chaplains, who liv'd long afterwards in Holland, 
Would never from that time endure a Parrot, but ſaid, they all had a Devil 


ü 3 | © jn them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, and aflever'd by Peo- 
EZ © ple hard to be diſcredited, which made me ask Prince Maurice what there 
| 1 « was of it. He ſaid, with his uſaal Plainneſs and Dryneſs in Talk, there 


EY +5 ws l : : 
3 turaliſts to reaſon, and to other Men to believe as they pleaſe upon it; how- 
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« was ſomething true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. I de- 

ce ſir'd to know of him what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and 

« coldly, that he had heard d& ſuch an old Parrot when he came to Brafil ; and 

e tho' he believ'd nothing of it, and 'twas a good way: off, yer he had ſo much 

© Curioſity as to ſend for it: that "twas a very great and a very old one, and 

* when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many | 
“ Dutch-men about him, it ſaid preſently, That a Company of white Men are here? "1Whencecomte 
« 't hey ask'd it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince? It ae — 
t anſwer'd, Some General or other; when they brought it cloſe to him, he ask d Marinnan. 
* it, * Dou wenes vous ? It anſwer d, De Marinnan. The Prince A qui eſtes The Prince, 
« vous? The Parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tula? Parrot, Ie garde Le mb do 
ce les poulles. The Prince laugh'd, and ſaid, Vous gardes le poulles ? The Parrot 20 OE : 
« anſwer'd, Ouy, moy & je ſcay bien faire; and made the Chuck four or five. Ts « + hen 
times that Peopie uſe to make to Chickens when they call them. I ſer down gueze. 

* the Words of this worthy Dialogue in French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid Prince, hat 
them to me. I ask'd him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke, and he ſaid, Corel peg | 
© in Brafilian ; 1 ask'd whether he underſtood Brafilian, he ſaid, no, but he had after the Chic 
taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the one a Dutch-man that ſpoke tens. The 
Bi aſilian, and the other a Brafilian that ſpoke Dutch ; that he ask'd them ſe- Prince 

„ parately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame aß d. _ 
2 thing that the Parrot (aid. I could not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is afte; the Chic. 
; ſo much out of the way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may . paſs for a tens ? The par- 
good one; for I dare ſay this Prince at leaſt believ'd himſelf in all he told rot auſwer'd, 


c : 8 1 
© me, having ever paſs'd for a very honeſt and pious Man: I leave it to Na- IN ! 
err e- 


(c 5 3 a 4 n | nough how to 
ever, it is not perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſometimes with do * 


uch Digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.” © 15 
1 had taken care that the Reader ſhould have the Story at large in the Au- 5, 
thor's own words, becauſe It 1 _ 
ords, becaute he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredible ; 


for it cannot be imagin'd that ſo able a Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough 
Vol. I. U f to 


Of Identity and Diverſity. Book II 
to warrant all the Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould rake ſo much pai, 
in a place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not nly on a Man whon ” 
he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknowledges very grey 1 
Honeſty and Piety, a Story which if he himſelf thought incredible, he cod? 
not but alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Stor? 
and our Author, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker a Pa. 
rot; and I ask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether; 
this Parrot, and all of its kind, had always talk'd, as we have a Prince's Woyy 

for it, as this one did; whether, I ſay, they would not have paſs'd for 'a RR 
of rational Animals : but yet whether for all that they would have been alloy'; 
to be Men, and not Parrots ? For I preſume tis not the Idea of a thinking RY 
rational Being alone that makes the Idea of a Man in moſt Peoples Senfe, uu 
of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhap'd, join'd to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, Ee! 
lame ſucceſſive Body nor ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame imma 
rial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. | | | 
Perſonal I F. 9. This being premis d to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, we mul 
dontity. conſider what Perſon itands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent Being, 
that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it felt as it felt, the ſam: ? 
thinking thing in different times and places; which it does only by that Co- 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from thinking, and as it ſeems to me eſſental !? 
to it: it being impoſſible for any one to perceive without perceiving that be K& « 
does perceive. When we fee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will ay {RX 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations {ME 
and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls Sf; 
it not being conſider' d in this caſe, whether the ſame Self be continu'd in tie 
ſame or divers Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies think: 
ing, and tis that that makes every one to be what he calls Self, and thereby 
diltinguiſhes himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone confiſis per 
ſonal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Con- 
ſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or Thovglit, ſo far 
reaches the Identity of that Perſor ; it is the ſame Self now it was then ; and 
tis by the ſame Sf with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that 

| Action was done. | | | | 

Conſciouſneſs g. 10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance? 
8 This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Perceptions, with 
7% their Conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame 

thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 

evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the Difficulty is 

this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by Forgerfulneſs, there 

being no moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole Trath of all our paſt 

Actions before our Eyes in one view, but even the beſt Memories loſing the 

Sight of one part. whilſt they are viewing another ; and we ſometimes, and 

that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our paſt Selves, being in- 

tent on our preſent Thoughts, and in found Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, 

or at leaſt none with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts : 

I ſay, in all theſe caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the 

Sight of our paſt Se/ves, Doubts are rais'd whether we are the ſame thinking 

thing, #. e. the ſame Subſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unrea- 

ſonable, concerns no perſonal Identity at all: The Queſtion being, what makes 

the ſame Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which a- 

ways thinks in the ſame Perſon ; which in this cale matters not at al: Different 

Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) being 

united into one Perſon, as well as difterent Bodies by the ſame Life are united 

into one Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerv'd, in that Change of Subſtances, by 

the Unity of one continu'd Life. For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs that 

makes a Man be himſelf to himſelt, perſonal Identity depends on that only, whe- 

'  » ther it be annex d only to one individual Subſtance, or can be continu'd in a 

SGrucceſſion ot ſeveral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can re- 

peat the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of it at 

firſt, and vith the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent Action; ſo far it 

is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the Conſciouſneſs it has of = —_— £ 
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Chap 27. Identity and Deverſity. 

Thoughts and Actions, that it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame 
Self, as far as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come; 
and would be by Diſtange of Time, or Change of Subſtance, no more two Fer- 
a ſous, than a Man be two Men by- wearing other Clothes to day than he did 
„ yelterday, with a long or ſhort Sleep between! The lame Conſciouſneſs uniting 


| choſe diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed to 

i ddeir Praduſti en.. , ·“ x 
«EF F. 11. Thar this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our very, Bodies, all Perſonal I. 
© EE whoſe Particles, whilſt . vitally united to this ſame; thinking conſcious Self, ſo ue = 
that we feel when they are touch'd, and are affected by, and conſcious of Good & 
„ or Harm that happens to them, are à part of our Selves ; i. e. of our thinking 

i | cConſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf - 

ebe ſympathizes and is concern d for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſepa- 
ate it from that Conſciouſneſs we had of its Heat, Cold and other Affections, 


and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any more than the re- 
moteſt part of Matter. Thus we ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self con- 
„ ñſted at one time, may be vary'd at another, without the Change of perſonal 
© Ilentity; there being no queſtion about the ſame Perſon, tho . which 
but now were a part of it, be cut oft. 1 W 
if the ſame Subſtance which thinks be 


3 


11S. 12. But the queſtion is, whether 


, * 


x: © © chang'd, it can be the ſame Perſon; or remaining the ſame, it can be different 


Perſons. | 


And to this! anſwer, firſt, This can be no Queſtion ar all to thoſe wy place Whether in 
Thought in a purely material animal Conſtitution, void of an immaterial Sub- the Change of 


x © © ſtance. For whether their Suppoſition be true or no, tis plain they conceive 


bore thoſe who place Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 


. © come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be pre- 
ſerv'd in the Change of immaterial Subltances or Variety of particular imma- 
4 terial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity is preſerv'd in the Change of mate- 


rial Subſtances, or Variety of particular Bodies: unleſs they will ſay, tis one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial 


thinkrns Sub- 
mperſonal Identity preſerv'd in ſomething elſe than Identity of Subſtance ; as 3 
mal Identity is preſery'd in Identity of Lite, and not of Subſtance. And there- 


Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men; which the Carzefians at leaſt will nor | 


admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things too. D 

e | . 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if the ſame 
t, thinking Subſtance ( ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only to think) be chang d, 
z it can be the ſame Perſon? I anſwer, That cannot be reſolv'd, but by thoſe 
e who know what kind of Subſtances they are that do think, and whether the 
+ © Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transfer d from one thinking Subſtance to 
e another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it 


could not: but it being but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it 
may not be poſlible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been; 

„ which really never was, wi 5 
. Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annex'd to any individual Agent, fo that another 
ce cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
- kind of Action it is that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Perception ac- 
| companying it, and how perform'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannot think 

s | without being conſcious of ir. But that which we call the ſame Conciouſneſs, 
. | not being the ſame individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
+ | repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was perhaps done 


nain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far the 


e > by ſome other Agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a Repreſentation may not poſſibly be 
3 without Reality of Matter of Fact, as well as — ——— — ö 
V are, which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
1 from the nature of things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till we have 
a clearer Views of the nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt reſolv d into the 
# Goodneſs of God, who, as far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſen- 
. = fible Creatures is concern'd in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
: | from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment 
t withit. How far this may be an Argument againſt thoſe who would place 
- Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal 9 leave to be conſider d. But 
| | 2 
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148 Of llemity and Diverſuy. Book Il. 
yet to return to the Queſtion before us, it muſt be allow'd, That if the ſine 
Conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from tie 
ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be transfer d from one thinkin | # 

Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances may male 
but one Perſon. For the ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv d, whether in tie 
ſame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerv d. a 3 | 

9. 14. As the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame immateriz] | 
Subſtance remaining, there may be two diftin& Perſons? which Queſtion ſeen; Þ? 
to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame immaterial Being, being conſeigy, |= 
of the Actions of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtrip'd of all the Conſcio 
neſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of ever retrieving- | 
gain; and ſo as it were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have 1 
Conſciouſtiels that cannot reach beyond this new State. All thoſe: who had 
Pre-exiſtence are evidently of this mind, fince they allow the Soul to have 0 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent State, either who) 
ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; and if they ſhould not, ti 
lain, Experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity reaching 
o farther than Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continud 
ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe 
a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his Works 
of Creation the ſeventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince ; and (hould 
imagine it has revolv'd in ſeveral human Bodies, as I once met with pne, who 
was perſwaded his had been the Soul of Socrates (how reaſonably INI not di- 
is pute; this I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconſiderable one, 

* he paſs d for a very rational Man, and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not 

* | Parts or Learning) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any df 

9 Socrates s Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with Socrates Let 

i | any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in himſelf an imma 
terial Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant Change di 
his Body keeps him the fame ; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him allo 
7 it to be the fame Soul that was in Neftor or Therfites, at the Siege of 

roy (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them in theic nature, in- 
different to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no apparent Abfurdity 
in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: 
But he now having no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor ot 
Therfites, does or can he conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them ? 
Can he be concern'd in either of their Actions? attribute them ro himſelf, or 
think them his own mote than the Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted? 
So that this Conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe 
Men, he is no more one Seif with either of them, than if the Soul or immate- 
rial Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, when 
it began to inform his preſent Body; tho? it were ever ſo true, that the ſame 

; Spirit that inform'd Neftot's or Therfites's Body, were numerically the ſame that 

| now informs his. For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with 
| Neſtor, than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a part of Neſtor, ' 
were now a part of this Man ; the ſame immarerial Subſtance, withour the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by being united ro any 
Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any 
Body, makes the ſame Perfon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of 
the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſtor. 

F. 15. And thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to concelve the ſame 
Perſon at the Reſurrection, thoꝰ in a Body not exactly in Make or Parts the fame 
which he had here, the ſame Conciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inha- 
bits it. But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to an} 
one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to make the ſame Mas, 
For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the Conſciouſneſs of the 
Prince's pait Life, enter and inform the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted | 
by his own Soul, every one fees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, 
accountable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would ſay it was the ſame 
Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, to eve- 
ry body determine the Man in this caſe ; wherein the Soul, with all its Princely 
| | | | | Thoughts 
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Chap 27. M Identity and Diverſe). 149 
Thoughts about it, would not make another Man : but ene | | 
Ge Oro every one belides himſelf. — that in the ordinary way of ſpeak- 

ing, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the lame thing. 

And indeed every one will always, have a; liberty to peak as he pleaſes, and to 

apply what articulate Sounds to what. Ideas he thinks fit, and a as 

often as he pleaſes, But yer when we will enquire what makes the {ame Yiriz, 

Man, or Perſon, we mult fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, 15 Her ſon in our Minds; 

and having reſolv d with our ſelves What we mean by them, it ill not be 

hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is che me, and 

when not. AM att an i 1 1 + 4 8 Jane 271 13 

$ 16. But tho' the ſame immaterial. Subſtance or Soul does not alone, where- conſciouſneſs 


ever it he, and in whatſocver State, make the ſame Man yet tis plain Con- walertbe 
ſciouſnels, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be ro Ages paſt, unites ame Perſons 
Exiſtences and Actions, very remote in time, into the (ame Perſon; as well as 

it does che Exiſtences and Actions of che immediately preceding M So 


that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, = the ſame 
Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame; Conſciouſneſs that I ſaw 
the Ark and Noah's Flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Win- 
EZ ter, or as that I write now ; I could no more doubt that 1 who write this now, 
* -hat ſaw che Thames overflow d laſt Winter, and that view d the Flood at the 
general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Se. in hat Subſtance you pleaſe, 
than that I who write this am the ſame 2 ſelf now ;whillt I write (whether 1 
conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yeſterday. For as to this point of heing the ſame Self, it matters not whether 
this preſent. Self be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances; I being as much 
concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any Action was done a thouſand Years 
ſince, appropriated to me now by this Self conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did 
the laſt Moment: A nod: 0 boring 3liod kotargrtel ogra ES. 
Sev 15 Sell is that conſcious thinking thing (whatever Subſtance. made up of, Self depe 41 
whether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters not) which is en Conſcicuſ- 
ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and . 
ſo is concern d for it ſelf, as far as that-Conſciouſnels extends. Thus every one 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as 
much a part of it /ef, as hat is maſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Fin- 
ger, ſhould this Conſciguſneſs go along with the little Finger, and leave the 
reſt of the Body, tis evident the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame 
Perſon ; and Self then would. have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. 
As in this caſe it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when 
one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Perſan, and conſtitutes 
this inſeparable. Self; ſo it is in erg to Subſtance remote in time. That 
with which the Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes 
the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elle ; and ſo attri- 
butes to it /elf, and ons all the Actions of that thing as its own, as far as that 
Conſciouſnels reaches, and no farther: as every one Who reflects, will perceive. | 
S. 18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all the Right and Juſtice of Re- Objed of Re- 


ward and Puniſhment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which every one ward and Pu- 
is concern d for himſelf, not mattering what becomes of any Subſtance, not niſbments 
Join'd co, or affected with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the In- | 
ſtance Igave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger 
when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which was concern d for the 
ne whole Body yeſterday, as making a part of it /elf, whale Actions then it cannot 
ne but admit as its own now. . Tho' if the ſame Body ſhauld Kill live, and imme- 
. diarely, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its. own peculiar Con- 
ny V.ioulneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing; it wauld not at all be con- 
a, |: CErndtorit, as a part of it /e/f, or could own any of its Actions, or have any 
he of them imputed to him. | FREE 
d H. 19. This may ſhew us wherein perſonal IAenrity conſiſts, not in the Identity 
ce, of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the Identity of Conſciauſueſs ; wherein, if 
ne | Soorates and the preſent Mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : 
„e. Ik the ſame Secrates waking and (Iceping,do not partake of the ſame Conſciouf- 
ly neſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Perſon. And to puniſh Socra- 
5 | | tes 
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V Identity and Drveiſity. Book II 
tes waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was never 
conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to puniſn one Twin for what 
his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew 5 becanſe their Outſides wete 
ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguifh'd ; for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 
FS. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, Suppoſe I wholly looſe the Me. 
mory of ſome parts of my Life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame 
Perſon that did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I was once conſciong 
of, tho* I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, That we muſt here take 
notice what the Word I is apply'd to; which, in this caſe, is the Man only, 


And the ſame Man being preſum d to be the ſame Perſon, 7 is eaſily here ſup- 


pos'd to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the fame Man 
to have diſtin& incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at different times, it is Paſt doubt 
the ſame Man would at different times make different Perfons ; which, we ee, 
is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 'human 


Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober Man's Actions, nor the Sol 


Man for what the Mad Man did, thereby making them two Perſons : which i; 
ſomewhat explain'd by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay iſuch an 


one is not himſelf, or is befides himſelf; in which Phraſes it is inſinuared, as if thoſe 


Vo now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that Self was chang'd, the ſelf-ſame 
Perſon was no longer in that Man. MBE IL Ans 


Difference be- 


I 


6. 21. Bur yet *tis hard to conceive that Socrates,” the ſame individual Man, 


tween Identity ſhould be two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt conſider what is 


of Man and 
Perſon. 


khan that does. | eee eee 12 5 ak E1 
For by the firſt of them, it muſt be atlow'd poſſible, that a Man born of dib E.- 


meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual Man. | e 
Firft, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, think ing Subſtance; 

in ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. b 
Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial Soul. 
Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame Animal. 


z - 


®, 


Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe; it is impoſſible to make 
perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Conſciouſneſs, or xeach/any farthet 


ferent Women, and in diſtant Times, may be the ſame Man. A way of (peak- 
ing, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two 
diſtin& Perſons, as any two that have liv'd in different Ages, without the know- 
ledg of one another's Thoughts. 92048. NL TORS ORE ET 79: 2 
By the ſecond and third, Socrares in this Life, and after it, cannor be the ſame 


Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciouſneſs ; and ſo making human entity to 


conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they who 
place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, mult con- 
ſider how they will make the Infant Socrates the me Man with Socrates after 


the Reſurrection. Bur whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 


the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal Identity can 
by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs (which is that alone which makes 
what we call Self) without involving us in great Abſurdities. 1 
§. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, why elſe is he pu- 
niſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, tho' he be never afterwards conſcious 
of it? Juſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other 


, 


things in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he 


{ball do in it. Human Laws puniſh both, with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of 
Knowledg;: becauſe in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, 
what counterfeit : and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is not admit- 
ted as a Plea. For tho' Puniſhment be annex'd to Perſonality, and Perſonality 
to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; 
yet human Judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is prov'd againſt him, 
bur want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be prov'd for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall' be laid open, it may be reaſonable to 
think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall 
receive his Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or exculing him. | 5 
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g than a part of another Man's Self is a part of me; and tis not impoſſible, but 


Perſon, the Identity of Subſtance will not do it. For whatever Subſtance there 

is, however fram'd, without Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe 
may be a Perion, as well as any ſort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes acting the ſame 
Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other by Night ; and, on the other ſide, 

che ſame Conſciouſneſs acting by Intervals two diftin& Bodies: I ask in the firſt 

caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man would not be two as diſtin& Perſons, 

as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not be 

one Perlon in two diſtin& Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two di- 
Rin& Clothings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this di- 
ſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes abovemention'd, is owing to the ſame and di- 
ſtinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies; which, whe- 

ther true or no, alters not the Caſe : ſince tis evident the perſonal Identity would ; 
equally be derermin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs were an- 
nex'd to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance or no. For granting, that the 
thinking Subſtance in Man mult be neceſſarily ſuppos d immarerial, tis evident 
that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
and be reſtor'd to it again, as appears in the Forgetfulneſs Men often have of 
their paſt Actions; and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty Years together. Make the Intervals 
of Memory and Forgettulneſs to take their turns regularly by Day and Night, 
and you have two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the 
former Inſtance two Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not deter- 
min'd by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but on- 
ly by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. | 3 

$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is now made up, to 

have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious Being: but Conſciouſneſs 
remowd, that Subſtance is no more it ſelf, or makes no more a part of ir, than 
any other Subſtance ; as is evident in the Inſtance we have alteady given of a_ 
Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, having no longer 
any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the 
Univerſe. In like manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs, whereby I am my ſeli to my ſel f: If there 
be any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon Recollection join with that 
preſent Conſciouſneſs whereby I am now my Jelf, it is in that part of its Ex- 
iſtence no more my ſelf, than any other immarerial Being. For whatſoever any 
Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recollect, and by my Conſcioul- 
neſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more belong to me, whether 

a Part of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 


| other immaterial Being any where exiſting, 


§. 25. I agree, the more probable Opinion is, That this Conſcioulnels an- 
nex d to, and the Affection of one individual immaterial Subſtance. | 
But let Men, according to their div ypotheſes, reſolve of that as the 

pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Miſery, m 
grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf that he is concern'd for, and 
would have happy; that this Se/f has exiſted in a-continu'd Duration more than 
one Inſtant, and therefore tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and © 
Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſer to its Duration; and may © 


| be the lame Self, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs continu'd on for the tuture. And 
thus, by this Conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch 


orſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by wh:ch he comes to be happy or miſerable 
now. In all which account of Self, the ſame numerical Subſtance is not conſi- 
der das making the ſame Self; but the ſame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which 
ſeveral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, 
whilſt they continu'd in a vital Union with that, wherein this Conſciouſneſs 
then reſided, made a part of that ſame Self. Thus any part of our Bodies vi- 


> tally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our Selves: But 
upon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is commu- 


nicated, that which a moment ſince was part of our Selves, is no more ſo, 


in 


Chap. 27. Of Identity aud Diverſity. cv 


g. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite remotE Exiſtences into the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
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of that very ſame Self which now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſneſs 


Perſon, a Fe- 
renick Term. 


ſciouſnels, whereby it becomes concern'd and accountable, owns and imputes to 


and Pain, deſiring 


on the account of any ſuch Action, is all one as to be made happy or miſerable 
in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at ail. For ſuppoling a Man punith'd 


intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſo- 


Of Identity and Diverſity. Book I] 


in a little time may become a Part of another Perſon. And ſo we hare 


the ſame numerical Subſtance þecome a Part of two different Perſons ; and the 
ſame Perſon preſerv'd under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup. 

poſe any Spirit wholly ſtrip'd of all its Memory or Conſciouſnefs of paſt Ac. Fi 
tions, as we find our Minds always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes |" 
of them all; the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would male 
no variation of perſonal Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter 
does. Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a part 


of former Actions, makes alſo a part of the ſame Self, which is the ſame both 
then and now. | 

F. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this Self. Wherever a Man finds 
what he calls Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Perſon. It isa 
forenſick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to 


nality extends it ſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what 1s paſt, only by Con- 


it ſelf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the fame reaſon that 
it does the preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the un- 
avoidable Concomitaye of Conſciouſneſs ; that which is conſcious of Pleaſure 

ge that Self that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 
theretore whatever Þalt Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre- 
ſent Self by Conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concern'd, in, than if they had 
never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 


now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have 


no Conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between that Puniſhment, and 


ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are 
ſo in themſelves. But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ig. 


The Difficulty - $. 28. To conclude, whatevet Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during its 
fr:mill ſz of Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of Subſtances begin 


Names. 


being created miſerable ? And therefore conformable to this the Apoſtle tells 
us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtify'd by the 
Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoeret 
they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the 
Jame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 

§. 27. J am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this Subject, made 


norance we are in of the Nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and which 
we look on as our Selves. Did we know what it was, or how it was ty'd to a 
certain Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits; or whether it could or could not 
perform its Operations of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organiz'd as 
ours is; and whether it has pleas'd God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be 
united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs 
its Memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the Abſurdity of fome of thoſe Sup- 
poſitions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark con- 
cerning theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, inde- 
pendent. from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the Nature 
of things. be no Abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Soul may, at diffe- 
rent times, be united to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one Man: As well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a 
Part of a Man's Body to morrow, and in that Union make up a vital Part of M. 
libeus himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. Fe 


to Exiſt during the Union of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame : 
Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame : And ſo 
if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Subſtances and different Modes, the ſame Rule 
holds: Whereby it will appear, that the Difficulty ov Obſcurity that has been 
about this Matter, rather riſes from the Names ill us d, than from any Obſcu- 
rity in things themſclves. For whatever makes the ſpeeifick Idea to which the 
Namc is apply d, if that Idea be ſteddily kept to, the Diſtin&ion of any thing 

| into 


„ 


A certain Conformation © 
W 


Chap. 28. Of other Relationt. 
into the ſame, and divers will eaſily be conceiv'd, and there can ariſe no Doubt 
2 For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the Idea of a Man, tis eaſy to know 
a the ſame Man. Suppoſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of 
will be the / F Parts to make a May, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
ich that vital Conformation of Parts, tho' continu'd in a fleeting ſucceſſive 


Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But if to any one the idea of a Man 


— 


be but the vital Union of Parts in a certan Shape; as long as that vital Union 
and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continu'd 
Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For whatever be the 
Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea is made, whether: Exiſtence makes it 
one particular thing under any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence” continu d, 
preſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination: * 1310 


CHAP. XXVII. 
% Of other Relations. 25 


Ws BE SIDES the before-mention'd Qccaſions of Time; Place, and Gary 


ſality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there are, 


as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall. mention. 


Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple Idea; which being capable of 
Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the Subje&s wherein it is to 
one another, in reſpe& of that ſimple Idea, v. g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, 
More, &c. "Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the Aae 
ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be call d, if one will, Proportional ; and 
that theſe are only converſant about thoſe pages Ideas receiv d from Senſation 
or Reflection, is ſo evident, that nothing needpe ſaid to evince it. ; 

F. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or conſider- 
ing one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other thing, is the 
Circumſtances of their Origin or Beginning; which being not afterwards to be 
alter d, make the Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Coufin-Germans, &c. which have 
their Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 
Degrees; Country-men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the fame Country, or 
Tra& of Ground; and theſe I call natural Relations: wherein we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, 
and not to the Truth and Extent of things. For tis certain, that in reality 


> 
* 
2 


uy 


Continu d Ex- 


hat is the ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate or in a Body, e makes 


Identity. 


I 


Proportional, 


Natural. 


the Relation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the ſeveral 


Races of other Animals as well as Men: But yet tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is 


the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two * 0 are Couſin-Germans. 
e 


It is very convenient, that by diſtin& Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv'd, 


and mark'd out in Mankind; there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other 


Communications one with another, to mention and take notice of Men under 
theſe Relations: from hence alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties a- 


mongſt Men. Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind 


theſe Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtin& and peculiar 


Names. This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different State and 


Growth of Languages; which being ſuited only to the Convenience of Com- 


munication, are proportion'd to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 
Thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not to the Reality or Extent of things, 


nor to the various Reſpects ge be found among them, nor the different ab- 


ſtrat Conſiderations might be fram'd about them. Where they had no Philo- 
lophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs them: And tis no won- 
der Men ſhould have fram'd no Names for thoſe things they found no occaſion 
to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe; and in others, 


where they are more careſul of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their 
Vol. I. | * ___own, 
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Inſtituted. 


* 


Of Moral Relations. Book II. 


own, that there they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo 


of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 


C. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of conſidering things, with refe. 
rence: to one another, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one that hath Power 


to command an Army; and an Army under a General is a Collection of arm's 


Mien oblig'd to obey one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right 


to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depending upon Mens 
Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call »ſtituted, or voluntary; and may be dit. 


_ tinguiſh'd from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome 


way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they hare 
_ ſometimes belong d, tho neither of the Subſtances, fo related, be deſtroy d. 


_ Moral, 


Moral Good 
and Evil. 


Moral Ru les. 


Laws o 


Now, tho' theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and contain in them a 
Reference of two things one to another; yet, becauſe one of the two things 


often wants a relative Name, importing that Reference, Men uſually take no 


notice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd : v. g. a Patron and Cli- 
ent are eaſily allow'd to be Relations, but a Conſtable or Dictator are not ſo rea- 
dily, at firſt hearing, conſider d as ſuch ; becauſe there is no peculiar Name 
for thoſe who are under the Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſin 
a Relation to either of them; tho' it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is fo far related to them, as well as a 
Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. | 3 
| $. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation which is the Conformity; 
or Diſagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which they are 
refer d, and by which they are judg'd of; which, I think, may be call'd Moral 
Relation, as being that which denominates our moral Actions, and deſerves well 
to be examin'd, there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determin'd Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and 
Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their various Ends, Objects, Manners, 
and Circumſtances, they are fram'd into diſtinct complex Ideas, are, as has 
been ſhewn, ſo many mix d Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annex'd 
to tem. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknowledge and 
return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once; hen we fynme theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many 
determin'd Idearof mix d Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions; 
it is not enough to have determin'd Ideas of them, and to know what Names 
belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We have a farther and great- 
er Concernment, and that is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are 
morally good or bad. 5 1 | 
§. 5. Gard and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. II. Ch. 20. F. 2. and Ch. 21. 
§. 42. are nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions, or procures 
Pleaſure or Pain to us. Moral Good and Evil then is only the Conformity or 
Diſagreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil is 
drawn on us by the Will and Power of the Law-Maker ; which Good and 
Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach of the Law, by 
the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Puniſhment. 
9. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Men generally refer, and by 


which they judge of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to me 


to be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the 
free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and 
Evil to determine his Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe al- 
ſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annex'd to that Law. It would be in vain for 
one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the Actions of another, if he had it not in 
tis Power to reward the Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, 
by ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence of 
the Action it ſelf. For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, 
would operate oft ſelf without a Law. This, if 1 miſtake not, is the true 
Nature of all Lau, properly ſo call'd. ES, 3 

9. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their Actions to, to judge of their 
Rectitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The Divine Law. 


2. The 


+ El Fo 
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2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation, if I may fo call it. 
By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions 
are Sins or Duties; by the Second, whether they be Criminal or Innocent; and 
by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. | | | 

d. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean that Law which God has ſet Divine Law, 
to the Actions of Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light of Nature the Meaſure of 
or the Voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould *” 2 '% 
govern themſelves, I think there is no body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has a | 
Right to do it, we are his Creatures: He has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to direct 
our Actions to that which is beſt ; and he has power to enforce it by Rewards | | 
and Puniſhments, of infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life ; for no 7 
body can take us out of his hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of moral | 
Rectitude, and by comparing them to this Law it is, that Men judge of the moſt | | 

| 


conſiderable moral Good or Evil of their Actions: that is, whether as Duties or 

Sins they are like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the hands of the 
ALMIGHTY. | | | | 

6. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Commonwealth to the Civil Law, bs 

Actions of thoſe who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men refer their Meaſure of | 

Actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. This Law no body over- Ag | 

looks; the Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it 3 ready at hand, and . | 

ſuitable to the Power that makes it which is the Force of the Commonwealth, | | 

engag'd to protect the Lives, Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live accor- EY | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ding to its Laws, and has power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from 
him who diſobeys: which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed againſt 
this Law. BIS 
$. 10. Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. Vertue and Vice are Names Philoſophical 
' pretended and ſuppos'd every where to ſtand for Actions in their own nature raw. the Mes- 
right and wrong; and as far as they really are ſo apply d, they ſo far are co- ſure of Vertus 
incident with the Divine Lau above-mention d. But yet whatever is pretended, and Vice. 
this is viſible, that theſe Names Vertue and Vice, in the particular Inſtance of | 
their Application, thro' the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, | | 
are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country and Society | 
are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that Men 
every where ſhould give the name of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt 
them are judg'd praiſe-worthy ; and call that Vice, which they account blameable: 
ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think any thing 
right, to which they allow'd Commendation; any thing wrong, which they let 
paſs without Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every whereeall d and eſteem d 
Pertue and Vice is this Approbation or Diſſike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a 
ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and 
Clubs of Men in the World; whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of 
that place. For tho' Men uniting into politick Societies have reſign d up to the 
Publick the diſpoſing of all their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt 
any Fellow-Citizens any farther than the Lay of the Country directs; yet they 
_ retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of the 
Actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this Ap- 
probation and Diſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call 
Pertue and Vice. WET | | 
H. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice will appear to any 
one who conſiders, that tho* that paſſes for Vice in one Country, which is 
cCounted a Vertue, or at leaſt not Vice in another, yet every where Vertue and 
1 Praiſe, Vice and Blame go together. Vertue is every where that which is thought 
: praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance of publick 
Eſteem, is call'd Vertue . Vertue and Praiſe are fo united, that they are __ 1 
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* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking notice bow apt Men have been to miſtake 
him, added what here follows. Of this the Ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature 
of Man, has given me a late luſtance, to mention no other. Fot the Civility of his Expreſſions, 
and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would haye cloſed his 
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. Of Moral Relations. Book II. 
often by the ſame name. Sunt ſua præmia Laudi, ſays Virgil ; and fo Cicero, 
Nihil habet natura praftantins, quam Honeftatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitaten, 
quam Decus ; which, he tells you, are all names for the fame thing, Tyſc. J. 2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underitood where- 
in their Notions of Vertue and Vice conſiſted. And tho' perhaps by the different 
Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of different ſorts of Men, 
it fell out that what was thought Praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcap'd not Cen- 
fure in another; and ſo in different Societies, Vertues and Vices were chang'd : 
yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For 
fince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputa- 
tion that wherein every one finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcoun- 


tenance the contrary ; tis no wonder that Efteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and 


Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where correſpond with the unchangeable 
Rule of Right or Wrong, which the Law of God hath eftabliſh'd : there being 
nothing that fo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances the general Good o 
Mankinnd in this World, as Obedience tothe Laws he has ſet them; and nothing 
that breeds fuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And there- 
fore Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Rea ſon, and their own Intereſt, 
which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing 
their Cemmendation and Blame on that ſide that really deſerv'd it not. Nay, 


even thoſe Men whoſe Practice was otherwife, fail'd not to give their Appro- 


bation right; few being deprav'd to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaſt 
in others the Fault they themſelves were guilty of : whereby, even in the 
Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſery'd. So that 


even the Exhortations of inſpir d Teachers have not fear'd to appeal to common 


* 


Repute : ¶ hat ſoe ver is lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, 
if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4.8. e 


— — — . . — . — 
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Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third 
Rule which Men refer heir Actions to, I went about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice-Vertue, 
unleſs be had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 
ſelf the trouble to conſider what the Argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
Deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſer down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. 


For I was chere not laying down moral Rules, but thewing the Original and Nature of moral 


Ideas, and cnumerating the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
wete true or falſe: And purſuant thereunto, I tell What has every where that Denomination, 
which in the Language of chat place anſwers to Vertue aud Vice in outs, which Alters not the Na- 
ture of things, tos en do generally judge of, and denominate their Actions according to the 
Eftecm and Fathion ofthe Place, or Sect they are of. | 
Ik he had been at the pains to reflect on what I bad ſaid, B. 1. c. 13.5. 18. and\in this pre- 
ſent Chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would haye known what I think of the eval aud 
unalterable Nature of — and Wrong, and what Icall Vertue and Vice: And if he had ob- 
ſery'd, that in the place he quotes, I only report, as Matter of Fact, what others call Vertue 
and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, I am not 


much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of in the World for a ground or meaſure 


of; a moral Relation, is that Eſteem and Reputation which ſcvera} ſorts of Actions find variouſly 
in the ſevetal Sogictjies of Men, according to which they arc there calld Vertue or Vices: Aud 
whatever Authority the learned Mr. Lowde places in bis Old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no 
where tells him (if 1 thould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd and counted 


a Vertue in one place, which being in Diſtepute, paſſes for and under the name of Vice in ano- 


ther. The taking notice that Men beſtow. the Names of Vertue and Vice accordiug to this Rule 
of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the 


king Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, 


to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone 
by them ſelves might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. | | 
Tis to this Zeal, allowable: in his Function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in $. 11, of this, Chapter: The Exbortations of inſpir d Teachers bave not fear'd to appeal 
to common Repute ; Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are good report, if there be any 
ertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4.8. without raking notice of thoſe immediately pre- 
ceding, which jatroduce. them, run chus: Whereby iu tbe Corruption of Manners, the true Boun- 
aariesof the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well pre- 
ferv'd; ſo thateven the Exhortations of inſpir'd Teachers, &c. By.which words, and the reſt of that 


Section, it is plain that I brought that Paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove that the general Meaſure 
of what Men call Vertue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation aud Faſhion 6 | 
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$. 12. If any one ſhall imagine that I have forgot my own Notion of a Law, 1's Inforce- 
when I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Vertue and Vice, to be nothing elſe gs . 
put the Conſent of private Men, who have not Authority enough to make a — 
Law ; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a Law, a 
Power to enforce it: I think I may ſay, that he who imagines Commendation 
and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Morives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to 
the Opinions and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd 
in the Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion; and fo 
they do that which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard 
the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of 
God's Laws, fome, nay, perhaps moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and a- 
mongſt thoſe that do, many whilſt they break the Law, entertain thoughts of 
future Reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch Breaches. And as to the 
Puniſhments due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſhment 
of their Cenfure and Diflike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten 
thouiand, who is {tiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation of his own Club. He mult be of a ſtrange and unuſual 
Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſre- 
pute with his own particular Society. Solitude many Men have ſought, and 
been reconcil'd to: bat no body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion of his 
Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burden too heavy for human 
Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions who can 
take pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Diſgrace from 
his Companions. 1 | | | ; 5 


1 


— — 


——— 


each particular Society within it ſelf; but to ſhew, that tho* it were ſo, yet, for reaſons I 
there give, Men, in that way of denominating their Actions, did not for the molt part much 
vary . the Law of Nature; which is that ſtanding and unakcrable Rule, by which they 
ought to judge of the moral Rectitude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly: denomi- 
nate them Vertues or Vices. Had Mir. Lowde confider'd this, he would have found it little to 
his purpoſe, o have quoted that Paſſage in a ſenſe J uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have 
ſpar'd the Explication he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. Bur I hope this ſccond Edition 
will give him Satisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſs'd, as to thew him 
there was no cauſe of Scruple. „ | 

Tho? Lam forc'd to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he has expreſs'd in the latter end 
of his Preface, concerning what I had ſaid about Vertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in bis third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natural Inſcription and 
innate Notions, I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he 
pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it fo, as to leave nothing in it conttary to what 1 have ſaid: 
For, according to him, innate Notion being conditionl things, depending upon the Concurrence of 
ſeveral other Circumſtances, in order to the Soul s exerting ibem; all that be * for innate, imprint: 
ed, impreſs'd Notions (tor of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this: That 
there are certain tropoſitions, which tho* the Soul from the beginning, or when a Man is 
born, does not know; yer by Afiftance from the outward Senſes, and tbe Help of ſome previous 
Cultivation, it may after wards come certainly to knowthe truth of; which is no more than what 
I have affit md in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe, by the Souls exerting them, he means its be- 
- ginning to know them, or elſe che Soul's exerting of Notions will be to me a very unintelligible” 
Expreſſion; and | think at beſt is a very unfic one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts 
by an Infinuation, as if rhefe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, i. e. before 
they are. kuown: whereas truly before they ate known, there is nothing of them in he Mind, 
but a Capacity to know chem, when the Concurrence of thoſe Cirenmſtances, which this ingenious 
Author thinks neceſſary in onder to the Sout's exerting them, brings them into our Knowledge. 

P. 52. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as 
they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in Children” an Ideoti] without any A. 
fance from the outward Senſes, or without the-Help of | ſome previous Cali uatione Here he ſays 
they exert themſelves, as p. 78. chat che Soul exerts them, When he hasexplain'd ro himſelf or o- 
thers v hat he means by the Soul se xerting innate Notions, or their exert ing themſelves, and what 
that previous Cultivation aud Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Controverſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls 
that exerting of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile call knowing, that I have reaſon to think 
he brought in my Name upon this occaſion only our of the-pleaſure he bas to ſpeak civilly of me; 
which I muſt gracefully ackno wledge he has done every where he mentions me, not without con- 
lerring on me, as ſome ochers have done, a Tile L have no right to. | 
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I58 8 Moral Relations. Book II. 


Sha clove: $. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of God; Secondly, The Law of po- 
a. ba litick Societies ; Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, are thoſe 
Rules ef Moral to which Men variouſly compare their Actions: And tis by the ir Conformity to 
Good and Evil. one of theſe Laws that they take their Meaſures, when they would judge of 
their moral Rectitude, and denominate their Actions 5 or bad. 
2 is the F. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touchſtone, we bring our vo- 
_— luntary Actions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and accordingly 
theſe Rules, to name them; which is, as it were, the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: 
whether, Ifay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Country, or the 
Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to obſerve the Relation an 
Action hath to it, and to judge whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the 
Rule; and ſo hath a Notion of Moral Good®eſs or Evil, which is either Confor- 
mity or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: and therefore is often 
call'd moral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſim- 
ple Ideas belonging to it may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. And 
thus we lee how moral Beings and Notions are founded on, and terminated in 
theſe ſimple Ideas we have receiv'd from Senfation or Reflection. For example, 
let us conſider the complex Idea we ſignify by the word Murder; and when we 
have taken it aſunder, ard examin'd all the Particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas deriv'd from Reflection or Senſation, viz. 
Firſt, From Reflection on the Operations of our Minds, we have the Ideas 
of Willing, Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of Life, or Preception, and Self- motion. Secondly, From Sen- 
ſation we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be 
found in a Man, and of ſome Action, whereby we put an end to Perception and 
Motion in the Man; all which ſimple Ideas are comprehended in the word Mur- 
der. This Collection of ſimple Ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree 
with the Eſteem of the Country I have been bred in, and to be held by moſt 


Men there worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vicious: If I 


have the Will of a ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as J ſup- 
pos'd the Action commanded or forbbiden by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin 
or Duty: And if I compare it to the Civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative 
Power of the Country, I call it Lawful or Unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. So 
that whenceſceyer we take the Rule of moral Actions, or by what Standard 
ſoever we frame in our Minds the Leas of Vertues or Vices, they conſiſt only 
and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, which we originally receiv d 


from Senſe or Reflection, and their Re&itude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcrib'd by ſome Law. 

§. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take notice of them 

| under this twofold Conſideration. Firſt, As they are in themſelves each made 
W up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs, or Lying, ſignify 
ſuch or ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mix'd Modes: And in 

this ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Idtas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or 
; of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are conſider d as good, bad, or in- 
ifferent; and in this reſpect they are relative, it being their Conformity to, or 
Diſagreement with ſome Rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, good 


or bad: And fo, as far as they are compar'd with a Rule, and thereupon deno- 


minated, they come under Relation. Thus the challenging and fighting with a 
Man, as it 18 a certain poſitive Mode, or particular — of Action, by parti- 
cular Ideas, diſtinguiſh'd from all others, is call'd Dueling : Which, when con- 
ſider d, in relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the name Sin, to the Law 
of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue; and to the municipal Law 


of ſome Governments, a capital Crime. In this caſe, when the poſitive Mode 


has one Name, and another Name as it ſtands in relation to the Law, the Diſ- 
tinction may as eaſily be obſerv'd, as it is in Subſtances, where one Name, v. g. 
d 


is us d to ſignify the thing; another, v. g. Father to ſignify the Re- 
ation. | | 


tude 


N 1 2 
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$. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive Idea of the Action, and its 

eee Moral Relation, are comprehended together under one Name, and the ſame 
ons ten mi: | a 
5 Word made uſe of to expreſs both the Mode or Action, and its moral Recti- 
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Chap. 28. Of Moral Relations. = 
tude or Obliquity ; therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken notice of, and 
there is often no Diſtinction made between the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the 


Reference it has to a Rule. By which Confuſion of theſe two diſtin& Conſidera- 
tions under one Term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, 


159 


and are forward to take Names for Things, are often miſled in their Judgment - 


of Actions. Thus the taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge 
or Allowance, is properly call'd Stealing; but that Name being commonly un- 
derſtood to ſignify alſo the moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its 
Contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear call'd 
Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yet the pri- 
vate taking away his Sword from a Madman, to prevent his doing Miſchief, tho 
it be properly denominated Stealing, as the name of ſuch a mix d Mode; yet 


when compar d to the Law of God, and conſider d in its Relation to that Su- 


preme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, tho the name Stgaling ordinarily car- 
ries ſuch an Intimation with it. | Eh y 
$. 17. And thus much for the Relation of human Actions to A Law, which 
therefore I call moral Relations. "24 iu : 
Twould make a Volume to go over all ſorts of Relations; tis not therefore 
to be expected, that I ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffiees to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive 


7 


Relations in- 
numerable. 


Conſideration, call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo 


many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to another) that ir is not 
very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mention d, 
I think, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But 
before I quit this Argument, from what has been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve; 
FS. 18. &rft, That it is evident, that al Relation terminates in, and is ulti- 


All Relations 


mately founded on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation or Reflection. So terminate in 
that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves (if we think of any thing, or ſimple Ideas. 


have any meaning) or would fignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtanding 
for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collection of ſimple: Ideas, 
compar'd one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort call'd Proportional, 
that nothing can be more: For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, 
it is plain that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate in this ſimple Idea, 
Sweetnels, which is equally true of all the reſt; tho where they are compounded 
or decompounded, the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom 
taken notice of. J. g. when the Word Father is mention'd; Firſt, There is 
meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, fignified by the word Man. 
Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible fimple Ideas, ſignified by the word Generation: And, 
Thirdly, The Effects of it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſignify d by the word Child. 
So the word Friend being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all theſe following Ideas to the making of it up: Firſt, All the 
{imple Ideas, comprehended in the word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, 
The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. Fifthly, The 
Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance his Happineſs, and 
terminates at laſt, if examin'd, in particular ſimple Ideas; of which the word 
| Good in general ſignifies any one, but if remov'd from all ſimple Ideas quite, ir 
ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral words terminate at laſt, tho 
perhaps more remotely, in a Collection of ſimple Ideas: The immediate fignifi- 
cation of relative Words, being very often other ſuppos'd known Relations ; 
which, if trac'd one to another, {till end in ſimple Ideas. 


2 


H. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the; moſt part, if not always, u have erdl. 
as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of theſe fimple Ideas wherein it is narilg as clear 
| Founded, Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Relation depends, being things 8 . 

whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas, as of any other whatſoever ; it be- Relation, as of 


ing but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, irs Foundation. 


without which we could have no diſtinct Knowledge at all. For if I have a 
clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or more or 
leſs of each of theſe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 


man, viz, Sempronia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame 


Woman 
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160 Clear and Obſcure Ideas. Book II. 
Woman Sempronia; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births, 
and perhaps clearer. For if I believ'd that Sempronia dug Titus out of the 
Parſly-Bed (as they uſe to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother; and 

that afterwards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the Parſly-Bed, I 
had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as if I had 
all the Skill of a Midwife : the- Notion that the fame Woman contributed, as 
Mother, equally to their Births (tho I were oo” or miſtaken in the manner 
of it) being that on which I grounded the Relation, and that they agreed in 

that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will.“ The comparing them 
then in their Deſcent from the fame Perſon, without knowing the particular 

Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having 
or not having the Relation of Brothers. But tho the Ideas of particular Rela- 
tions are capable of being as clear and diſtin& in the Minds of thoſe who will 
duly ,confider them, as thoſe of mix'd Modes, and more determinate than thoſe 
of Subſtances ; yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubrful and 
incertain Signification, as tWſe of Subſtances or mix'd Modes, and much more 
than thoſe of ſimple Ideas becauſe relative Words being the Marks of this 
Compariſon which is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in 

Mens Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of 'Things, 

according to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond with 
thoſe of others uſing the fame Names. | | 

The Notion of H. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations, I have a true Notion of 

the Relation is Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the Rule be true or 

the ſame, whe- falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know whether the thing A mea- 

_— ns bang ſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppos'd Yard, tho' perhaps the Yard I mea- RT 

weden 60, ze ſure by be not exactly the Standard; which indeed is another Inquiry. For tho 

true or falſe, the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive the Rela- 

tion. 'Tho' meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judge a- 
miſs of its moral Rectitude, becauſe I have try'd it by that which is not the 
true Rule; but I am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to 

that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement or Diſagreement. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 8 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinct and Confus d Ideas. 


Ideis ſome h. 2 VIN G ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, and taken a View of their 
_ __ ſeveral ſorts; confider'd the Difference between the ſimple and the 
obſcure ans complex, and obſerv'd how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of Modes, 
, confusd. Subſtances and Relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by any 
one, who would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in 
its Apprehenſion and Knowledge of Things: it will, perhaps, be thought 1 
have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of deas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, 
| crave Leave to offer ſome fe other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
| is, That ſome are clear, aad others obſcure ; ſome diſtin, and others confus'd. 
| Clear and ob. F. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt aptly explain'd by Words rela- Bi 
ſcure,explain'd ting to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and obſcure in i 
9 525 our Ideas by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. 5 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give the Name of 
obſcure to that which is not plac'd in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to 
7 As the Figure and Colours which are obſervable in it, and which, in a better 
Light, would be diſcernible. In like manner our fimple Ideas are clear, when 
they are ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, did or 
might, in a well-order'd Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the 
Memory retains them thus, and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has 
__— to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any 
thing of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſh'd by time, ſo far are they olſcure. 45" 
| 48K | Oe | Ideas, 
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Chap. 29. Of Diſtinct and Confusd Ideas. 161 


Iles, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo they are clear, when the Ideas that 


» to their Compoſition are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple 
74:as, that are the Ingredients, of any complex one, is determinate and certain. | 
3 Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be either dull Organ or Catſer of Ob. 
very {light and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects, or elſe a Weakneſs in ſcurity. 
the Memory not able to retain them as receiv d. For to return again to viſible 
Objects, to help us to apprehend this Matter: If the Organs or Faculties of 


Perception, ike Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not receive the Impreſ- 


fon of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like Wax of 
a Temper too foft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppo- 
'fing the Wax of a Temper fit, but the Seal not apply d with a ſufficient Force 
to make a clear Impreflion : in any of theſe Caſes, the Print left by the Seal 
will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Application to make it plainer. | | 
. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has ſuch a full and evident Per- pjfina n-? 
ception, as it does receive from an outward Object operating duly on a well- confuſed,whar, 
diſpos'd Organ, ſo a diſtin Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a difference 

from all other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtin- 

guiſhible from another, from which it ought to be different. | 

F. 5. If no Lea be confus'd, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhible ohen. 

from another, from- which it ſhould be different ; it will be hard, may any one 

ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, it can 

be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be; and that very Perception 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. dif- 


| ferent, without being perceiv'd to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be undiſtin- 


guiſhible from another, from which. it ought to be different, unleſs you would 
have it different from it {elf : for from all otherft is evidently different. 
| $. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is Confuſion of 


that makes the Confuficn Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt conſider, Ideas, is in 


that things rank d under diſtinct Names, are ſuppos' d- different enough to 1 

diſtinguiſh'd, that ſo each ſort by its peculiar name may be mark d, and diſ- | 

cours d of a- part upon any occaſion : And there is nothing more evident, than 

that the grea teſt part of different names are ſuppos d to ſtand for different things. 

Now, every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtinct from all other 

Ideas but it ſelf; that which makes it confus d, is, when it is ſuch, that it may 

as well be call'd by another name, as that which it is expreſs d by: the Diffe- 

rence which keeps the things (to be rank d under theſe two different names) di- 

ſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of them to 

the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was 

intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, 1s quite loſt. | 8885 
$. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion this Confufion, I think, are chiefly theſe Defaults which 

following : „ | en” makeConfufon 
Firſt, When any complex 1dea (for tis complex Ideas that are moſt liable to Firf, complex 

Confulion) is made up of too ſmall a Number of fimple Ideas, and ſuch only as are Ideas made np 

common to other things, whereby the Differences that make it deſerve a ditte- 7 yu 

rent name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of barely the ſim" 

ple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confus d Idea of a Leopard; it not 

being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from a Lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of 

Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Idea, tho' it hath the peculiar name 

Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhible from thoſe defign'd by the names Lynx or Pan- 

ther, and may as well come under the name Lynx as Leopard. How much the 

Cuſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes to make the [deas 


we would expreſs by them confus'd and undetermin'd, I leave others to conſider. - 


This is evident, that confus'd Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words un- 
certain, and take away the benefit of diſtinct Names. When the Ileus, for 


Which we ule different Terms, have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct 


eek pad {o cannot be diſtinguiſh'd by them, there it is that they are tru- 
y-contus:d. 1 

$. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes our Ideas confus'd, is, when tho? Secondly, Or 
the Particulars that make up any Idea are in number enough; yet they are ſo its ſimple one, 
zumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the bed difor- 


Name 1 5 is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to make deriy together, 
ot. I. h þ | = 


162 


Thirdly, Or are 

mutable and our Ileus, is, when any one of they is uncertain and undetermin d. Thus we may 

 wngetermind. obſerre Men, who not forbearing t uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, 
till they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea they make 


Cenſuſion wiih. H. 10. By what has been faid, we may obſerve how much Names, as ſuppos'd 
ex: reference 10fleddy Signs of things, and by their difference to ſtand for and keep things diſ- 


Names, hardly tinet that in themſelves are different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas diſtiuct 


concert ea bie. 


Conſuſion con. H. 11. Confuficn, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould be 


cerns a way: 
two Ide. s. 


it ſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernible Order 


found, yet no body thinks it 4 confus d Picture. What is it then that makes it 


O Diſtinct and Confus d Ideas. Book II. 
us conceive this Confuſion, than a ſort of Pictures uſually ſhewn as ſurpriſin 
Pieces of Art, wherein the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table 


in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of Parts wherein no Symmetry 
nor Order appears, is in it ſelf no more a confus d thing, than the Picture of 2 
cloudy Sky; wherein tho' there be as little Order of Colours or Figures to be 


be thought confus'd, fince the want of Symmetry does not? As it is plain it 
does not; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not be 
call'd confus'd. I anſwer, Phat which makes it be thought confus d, is, the ap- 
plying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than to 
ſome other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the Picture of a Man, or Cæſar, then 
any ore with reaſon counts it confus'd : becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that 
State, to belong more to the name Man, or Cæſar, than to the name Baboon, or 
Pompey ; which are ſuppos d to ſtand for different Ideas from thoſe ſignify d by 
Man, or Cæſar. But when a cylindrical Mirrour, plac'd right, hath produc'd 
thoſe irregular Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confulion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or Cæſar, i.e. 
that it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhible from 
a Babooh, or Pompey, i. e. from the [eas ſignify d by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it 
is with our Leas, which are as it were the Pictures of things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be call'd confus'd (for 
they are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be rank'd under fome ordinary 
Name, to which it cannot be diſcern'd to belong, any more than it does to 
ſome other Name of an allow'd different Signification. e 
6. 9. Thirdly, A third Defect that frequently gives the name of confus'd to 


this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does this, 
cut of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or 
Llolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not ſteddy to any one preciſe 
Combination of eas that makes it up, is faid to have a confus'd Idea of Tdo- 
latry or the Chuych : tho' this be till for the ſame reaſon that the former, wiz. 
becauſe a mutable Idea (if we will allow it to be one Ilea) cannot belong to one 
Name rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct Names are 
delign d for. | 5 


- 


or confus'd, by a ſecret and unobſerv'd Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to 
ſuch Names. This perhaps will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, 
in the third Book, has been read and conſider'd. But without taking notice 
of ſuch a Reference of 7deas, to diſtinct Names, F ns Signs of diſtinct things, it 
will be hard to ſay what a confus'd Idea is. And therefore when a Man defigns, 
by any Name, a fort of things, or any one particular thing, diſtinct fron all 
others; the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more diſtinct, the 
more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and more determinate the Num- 
ber and Order of them is, whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, 
the more has it {till of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate 
and diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to their Names, even thoſe that approach 
neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them is avoided. | 
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ſeparated, concerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach one an- 
other. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any Idea to be confus'd, we muſt exa- 
mine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot eaſi- 
ly be ſeparated from: and that will always be found an Idea belonging to ano- 
ther Name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinct, being either the fame with it, or making a Part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly call'd by that Name, as the other it is rank'd under; *. ſo 
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Chap. 29. Of Diſtinct and Confus d Ideas. 163 
| | . 
keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the different Names 
import. | | | 
"; 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to Ideas, which Kill carries with C=*/*s of Con- 
ir a ſecret Reference to Names. Ar leaſt, if there be any other Confuſion off" 
1deas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes : 
Ileas, as rank d under Names, being thoſe that for the moſt part Men reaſon of 
within themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. 
And therefore where there are ſuppos d two different Ideas mark'd by two diffe- 
rent Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhible as the Sounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be Confuſiun: And where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the Ideas 
of thoſe two Sounds they are mark d by, there can be between then no Confu ſion. 
The Way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely 


as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients whereby it is differenc d from others ; and to 


them ſo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply ſteddily the ſame . 
Name. But this neither accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving an 
Deſign but that of naked Truth, which is not always the thing aim'd at, "a6 
Exactneſs is rather to be wiſh'd than hoped for. And ſince the looſe Application 


of Names to undetermin d, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover 
our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for 


Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould 
uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Tho, I think, no ſmall 
part of the Confuſion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care and In- 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some 
Ileas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does not 
ealily retain the very ſame preciſe Combinarion of ſimple Ideas under one Name; 


much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex Idea ſuch 


a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows 

Confufion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf; from the 

latter, frequent Conſuſion in diſcourfing and arguing with others. Bur having 

more at large treated of Words, their Defe&s and Abuſes, in the following 

Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. Es | | 

$. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections, and ſo Variety of ſim- Complex Ideas 

ple ones, may accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very obſcure and may be diſtin 
confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of a thou- e part, 
{and Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be very confus d, tho that of the Num- pos: : 
ber be yery diſtin& ; fo that he being able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate con- 
cerning that part of his complex Idea, which depends upon the Number of a 
Tbouland, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct Idea of a Chiliaedron; tho it be 

plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by that, from 

one that has but 999 Sides : the not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error 

in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Buntes | | 

9.14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let -;,; if nos 

him for trial-ſake take another parcel of the ſame uniform Matter, viz. Gold, A cauſes 
or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He will, I Confuſion in 
doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from another, by the num- eur Arguingi. 
ber of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his 

Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part only of theſe Ideas, which is contain'd in 

their Numbers ; as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal 

Numbers, and of the other not, Cc. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 

them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, I 

think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by 

the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the ſame parcels 

of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In which 
incompleat Ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with 

others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar Names. For being 

ſatisfy d in that part of the dea, which we have clear; and the Name which is 

familiar to us, being apply'd to the whole, containing that part alſo which is 

imperfect and obſcure ; we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed Part, and draw 


Deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its Signification, as confidently as 
we do from the other. | 


Vol. I. „ | | 5. 15. 
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164 Of Diſtinct and Confus d Ideas. Book II. 
Inſtance in '$.' 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are apt to 
Eleni. think we have a poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as, much as to ſay, 
that there is no part of that Duration which is not clearly contain'd in our 
Tea. Tis true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear Idea of Duration; he 
may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may 
alſo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one with till a greater; 
But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea of any Duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole Extent N of a Duration where he ſup- 
poſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that 
large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure and unde. 
termin'd. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reafonings concerning Eter- 
nity, or any other. /zfnite, we are apt Ranger, and inyolve our ſelves in ma- 
nifeſt Abſtirdities. e e Won ; 
Divifibility of F. 16. In Matter we have no clear Ideas of the Smallnels of Parts much be- 
Hatter. vond the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our Senſes: and therefore when we talk 
of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho we have clear Ideas of Diviſion 
and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Di- 
viſion; yet we have but very obſcure and confus' d Ideas of Corpuſcles, or mi- 
nute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are reduc'd to a 
*Smallnefs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senſes ; and ſo all that 
we have clear and diſtin& Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtradly 
is, and the Relation of Totum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to be 
thus infinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor 
diſtin& Hex at all. For 1 ask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of 
Duſt he ever faw, he has any diſtin& Idea (bating ſtill the Number which con- 
cerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, and the 1000,000 Part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his Ideas to that degree, without loſing fighr of them, 
let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a degree of Smallneſs 
is not unreaſonable to be ſuppos'd, fince a Diviſion carry'd on fo far, brings it 
no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halts 
does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtin& 7deas of the diffe- 
rent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either 
of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Divifion of Bodies in infinitom, 
our Idea of their diſtinct Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Divi- 
ſion, comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Ob- 
ſcurity. For that Idea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
ſcure and confus'd, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times as big, but 
only by Number; ſo that we have clear diſtin& Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtin& Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. "Tis plain from hence, that 
when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin& and 
clear Ideas are only of Numbers; but the clear diſtin& Ideas of Extenſion, at- 
ter ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt : and of ſuch minute Parts we 
have no diſtin& Ideas at all; but it returns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at 
laſt to that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any 
diſtin& Idea of actual infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a chear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of ; but thereby we have no more a clear Ilea of 
infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by 
being able ſtill to add new Numbers to any aſſign d Number we have: Endleſs 
Diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actually infinite Parts, 
than endleſs Addibility (if J may ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct Idea of 
an actually infinite Number; they both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing 
the Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confus d Idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty 
or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which 
we have no ſuch diſtinct Idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative ob- 
{cure one, that compar'd to any other, it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more 
a clear poſitive Idea of it when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
490,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 400,900,000, 
having no nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, or Number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End - 
Þ1 4 - | TT A 
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ESID ES what we have already mention d concerning Ideas, other Real Ideas are 
Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence they conformable :o 


are taken, or which they may be ſuppos d to repreſent : and thus, I think, they their Arches 


may come under-a threefold Diſtinction ; and are, 
Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. | x 
- Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 4 
- Thirdly, Trae or falſGG. 


_ Firſt, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; ſuch as 


have a Conformity with the real Being and Exiſtence of things, or with their 
Archetypes. Fantaſtical or Chimerical, J call ſuch as have no Foundation in Na- 
ture, nor have any Conformity Vith that Reality of Being to which they are 
tacitly refer'd as to their Archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral forts of Ideas 
before-mention'd, we ſhall find that, 5 90 ark 


types, 


H. 2. Firſt, Our fimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the Reality of things. Simple 3 
Not that they are all of them the Images or Repreſentations of what does exilt ; all real. 


the contrary whereof, in all but the primary > qua of Bodies, hath been 
already ſhewn. But tho Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Cc. being in us 
the Effects of Powers in things without us, ordain'd by our Maker to produce 


in us ſuch Senfations ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 


Qualities that are really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances 
being deſign'd to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh things 
which we have to do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and 
are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, whether they” be only conſtant Effects, or 
elle exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves ; the Reality 
lying in that ſteddy Correſpondence they have with the diſtin& Conſtitutions 
of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Caules 
or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produc'd by 
them. And thus our ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of things which produce them in our Minds, that being 
all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions at Pleaſure. For in 


imple Ideas (as has been ſhewn) the Mind is wholly contin'd to the Operation 
of things upon it, and can make to it ſelf no {imple Idea, more than what it 


has e eiv'd. 
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Complex Ideas Sg. 3. Tho' the Mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its ſimple Tdeas ; yet, 1 


are voluntary 
Comtina: ions. 


think, we may fay, it is not fo in reſpect of its complex Ideas for thoſe being 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas put together, and united under one general Name; 
tis plain that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe 
complex Ideas: How elfe comes it to paſs that one Man's Idea of Gold, or 
Juſtice, is different from another s? but becauſe he has put in or left out 
of his ſome fimple Idea, which the other has not. The Queſtion then is, 
Which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary Combinations? What 
Collections agree to the Reality of things, and what not? And to this I fay, 
That, f r et 1 | N 4 
Mix d Modes F. 4. Secondly, Mix d Modes and Relations having no other Reality but what t 
Iz ai have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requir'd to thoſe kind of Idea 
real ts make them real, but that they be ſo fram'd, that there be a Poſſibility of 
| exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Heat themſelves being Archetypes, can- 
not differ from their Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will 


jumble together in them incontiſtent Ideat. Indeed, as any of them have the 
Names of a known Language aſſigu d to them, by which he that has them in his 


Mind would ſignify: them to others, fo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; 
they muſt have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name that 
is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : as if a Man would 


give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea, which common Uſe calls Liberality.. 


But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of 
Ileas For a Man to be undiſturb'd in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is 
fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteddily, is a mix'd Mode, or a complex 
Ilea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturb'd in Danger, without 


uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as real 


an Zea as the other. 'Tho* the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage given to 


it, may, in reſpect of that Name, be a right or wrong Nea. But the other, 
whilſt it has not a common receiv'd Name of any known Language aflign'd to 
it, is not capable of any Deformity, being made with no reference to any 
thing but it ſelf. | 5 | 

Ideas of Sub. F. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances being made all of them in re- 


fances are real, ference to things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repreſentations of 


—_— gr Subſtances, as they really are, are no farther real, than as they are ſuch Com- 


fence of things. binations of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in things without us. 
On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch Collections of 
ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found together in any Sub- 
ſtance ; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, join'd to a Bo- 
dy of human Shape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcrib'd: or, a Body yellow, 
very maleable, fuſible, and fix d; but lighter than common Water: or an uni- 
farm, unorganiz'd Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of fimilar Parts, with 


Perception and voluntary Motion join'd to it. Whether fach Subſtances as 


theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, tis probable we do not know: But be that as it 


will, theſe Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting 


ſhew'd us united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : 
But much more are theſe complex Ideas fo, which contain in them any Incon- 
ſiſtency or Contradiction of their Parts. Tp wit 


| that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as no Subſtance ever 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


Agequare Ide. H. 1. F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe 
2 


8 Nre ſuch as 


— 8 


9 ion Mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand for, and to 


en which it refers them. _— Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or in- 


compleat Repreſentation of th 


| e Archetypes to which they are refer'd. Upon 
which account it is plain, | | 


iy 


I call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe Archetypes which the 
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derſtood; yet truly ſigni 


e 1 8 5 
b. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Collections of ſim- Modes are all 
le Ileas which the Mind puts together without reference to any real Arche- #dequare. 


duce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate fo 


thoſe Powers: and we are ſure they agree to the Reality of things. Fqf if 


Sugar produee in us the Ideas which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, weſ are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, or elſe they 
could not have been produc'd by it. And fo each Senſation anſwering the Pow- 
er that operates on any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produc'd is a real Idea, (and 
not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any ſimple Idea; 
and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that Power: And ſo 
all ſimple Ileus are adequate. "Tis true, the things |. in us theſe ſimple 
Tleas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes 
of them; but as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For tho” Fire be call'd 
painful to the Touch, whereby is. ſignify'd the Power of producing in us the 
Idea of Pain, yet it is denominated alſo Light and Hot; as if Light and Heat 
were oy ſomething in the Fire more than a Power to excite theſe Ideas in us; 


and therefore are call'd Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being nothing, 


in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muſt, in that ſenſe, be under- 
ſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary Qualities, as being in things; or of their Ideas, 
as being in the Objects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, tho' 
accommedated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be well un- 

55 nothing but thoſe Powers which are in things to ex- 
cite certain Senſation or Ideas in us: ſince were there no fit Organs to receive 


the Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind join'd to thoſe 


Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat by thoſe Impreſſions from the 
Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or Heat in the World, 
than there would be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, tho the 


Sun ſhoulg continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Ætna flame higher than ever 
it did. Sdlidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with Mo- 


tion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they 
are, whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them or no: And there- 
fore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real Modifications of Matter, 
ard ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from Bodies. 


But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhail enter no farther 


into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex Ideas ate adequate, and what 


types or ſtanding Patterns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate 
Ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of things really exiſting, bur 
for Archetypes made by the Mind to rank and denominate things by, cannor 
want any thing; they having each of them that Combination of Ideas, and 
thereby that Perfection which the Mind intended they ſhould : ſo that the 
Mind acquieſces in them, and can ue nothing wanting. Thus by having the 
Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting in three Angles, I have a com- 
pleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind 
is fatisfy'd with the 8 of this its Idea, is plain in that it does not con- 


ceixe, that any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect Idea 


of that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than it ſelf 
has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles; in which is con- 
tain'd all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, where- 
ever or however it exiſts. But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is otherwiſe. For 
there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our 
ſelves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, we perceive our 
Ileas attain not that Perfection we intend: We find they ſtill want ſomething 
we ſhould be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate. But mix d Modes 
and Relations, being Archetypes without Patterns, and ſo having 2 


to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being ſo 


to it ſelf. He that at firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceiv'd, Ab- 
lence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration from what was juſtly to be 
dore, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being deter'd by the 


Danger 
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g. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being nothing but Simple Tdens 
the Effects of certain Powers in things, fitted and ordain'd by GOD to pro- 


all adequate. 


168 


Adequate and Inadequuite Ideas. Book II. 
Danger of ir, had certainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that 
Combination; and intending to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have 
in it any other ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an ade- 
quate Idea : And laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage annex d 
to'it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate from thence any Action he ſhould 
obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate 
Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pat- 
tern, mult neceſſarily be adequate; being refer'd to nothing elſe but it ſelf, nor 


made by any other Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt 


oy an * d 9 * 
made this Combination. 


Modes in refe- g. 4. Indeed another coming after, and in Converſation learning from him the 
rence to ſettled word Courage, 1 make an Idea, to which he gives that name Courage, different 


Names, may be from what the fi 


inadequate. 


Ideas of Sus. 
ſtances, as re- 
fer'd to real 
Eſſences, not 
adequate. 


Author apply d it to, and has in his Mind, when he uſes it. 
And in this Cafe, if he deſigns that his Idea in Thinking ſhould be conform- 
able to the other's Idea, as the name he uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in 
Sound to his, from whom he - learn'd it, his Idea may be very wrong and 
inadequate : Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other Man's Idea the Pattern of 


his Idea in thinking, as the other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his 


in ſpeaking, his Idea is fo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by 
the Name he ufes for it; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the other 
Man's Idea (to which, in it's proper Uſe, it is primarily annex'd) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is 
faulty and inadequate. 5 JFFFTCCFFF 

$. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are refer'd by the 
Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas in the Mind of fome other in- 
telligent Being, expreſs'd by the Names we apply to them, they may be very de- 


ficient, wrong and inadequate ; becauſe they agree not to that, which the Mind 


deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpe& only, any 1a 
of Modes can be wrong, imperfe& or inadequate. And on this Account our Ideas 
of mix d Modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers 
more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. | E 
F. 6. Thirdly, What Ileus we have of Subſtances, IJ have above ſhewn. Now 
thoſe deas have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes they are refer d 
to a ſuppos'd real Eſſence of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
only deſign d to be Pictures and Repreſentations in the Mind of Things that 
do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 


ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfect and ina- 
dequate. f 


Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances ſtand for Things, 


as ſuppos d to have certain real Eſſences, whereby they are of this or that Spe- 


cies: And Names ſtanding for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, 


they muſt conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their Ar- 
chetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch, as have been bfed up in the Learning 
taught in this Part of the World) do ſupp certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances, which each Individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange if 
any one fhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to Things as diſtinguiſh'd by 
ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it a- 
maſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whether he call'd himſelf Man, with any other 
Meaning, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you demand 
what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the Ideas they have in their Minds, being refer d 


_ to real Eſſences, as to Architypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from be- 


ing adequate, that they cannot be ſuppos'd to be any Repreſentation of them 
at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, 


certain Collections of ſimple 7deas that have been obſery'd or ſuppos'd con- 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence 


of any Subſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would de- 


- pend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary Con- 


nection 
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nection wich it be known; as all Properties of a Triangle depend on, and as | 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex Jdea of three 
Lines, including a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ances, are no: contain'd ſuch Ideas, on which all the other Qualities, that are 
do be found in them, do depend. The common Idea Men have of Von, is a Bo- 
dp of a certain Colour, Weight and Hardneſs ; and a Property that they look 
on as belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no neceflary 
Connection with that complex Idea, or any part of it: And there is no more 
reaſon to think that Malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight and Hard- 
neſs, than that that Colour, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
EZ yer, tho' we know nothing of theſe real Eſſence, there is nothing more ordi- 
EZ nary, than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The 
particular parcel! of Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is 
torwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppos'd to have a real Eſſence, whereby it is Gold; 4 
and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which I find in it, vr. its peculiar Co- | 
jour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and change. of Colour upon a 
flight touch of Mercury, Cc. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot 
EZ diſcover: The fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, that it being nothing but 
x Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities de- 
pend, can be nothing but the Figure, Size and Connection of its {olid Parts; 
of neither of which, having any diſtin& Perception at all, can I have any 1dea 
of its Eflence, which is the Cauſe that it has that particular ſhining Lellowneſs, 
a greater Weight than any thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to 
have its Colour chang'd by the touch of Quick ſilver. If any one will ſay, that 
the real Eſſence and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend; 
is not the Figure, Size and Arangement or Connection of its ſolid Parts, but 
ſomething elſe, cali'd its particular Form; I am farther from having any Idea 
of its real Eſſence, than I was before: for I have an ea of a Figure, Size and Si- 
tuation of ſolid Parts in general, tho I have none of the particular Figure, Size, 
or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above-mention'd are pro- 
duc'd ; which Qualities I find in that particular parcel of Mattet that is on my 
Finger, and not in another parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write 
with. But when I am told, that ſomething beſides the Figure, Size and Po- 
ſture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething call'd ſub/tzmtial 
Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound Form, 
which is far enough from an Jdea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like 
Ignorance as I have of the real Efſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo 
of the real Eſſence of all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs I 
have no diſtinct Ideas at all; and Iam apt to ſuppoſe others, when they exa- 
mine their own Knowledg, will find in themſelves, in this one Point, the ſame 
{ort of Iznorance. 85 | f 
. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter on my 
Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and denominate it Gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a 
particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having ot which 
Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, and to be call d 
Z by that Name? It it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the Name, by which Things are 
wlark d, as having that Eſſence, muſt be refer d primarily to that Eſſence; and 
conſequently the Ata to which that Name is given, muſt be refer'd alſo to that 
. N and be intended to repreſent it. Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo „ 6 
= _— Names, know not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be all adequate in that 1 | 8 
elpect, as not containing in them that real Eſſenee which the Mind intends | 
ws ſhould. | 7 | 
. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſeleſs Suppoſition of unk ; of 
1 Eſſences, whereby they are diltingufh d, endeavour —— a 8 2 js 
that exiſt in the World, by putting together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Quali- Collettions of 
= Nag are found co exiſting in them, tho' they come much nearer a Likeneſs m =__ 
ea) _— than thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eflences ; inadequate: 
) y arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they would 


thus 7 n Minds; nor do thoſe Conn exactly and fully contain all 
Vol. I. | that 
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170 Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. Book I.. 
that is to be found in their Archetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers oi 
Subſtances, whereof we make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and varioug g? 
that no Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas of Su.. 
ſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that are united in the thing jg; 
themſelves, is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex I, | 

any Subſtance, all the ſimple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe ende! 
vouring to make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as lie 
cumberſom as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas of the ſorts of Subſt. © 
ces, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found i © 
them: But theſe having no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and 
make the ſpecifick Idea more than others that are left out, tis plain that both 
"> theſe ways our Ideas of Subſtances are deficient and inadequate. The ſimple Idea, 
whereof we make our complex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating o-: 
ly the Figure and Bulk of ſome forts) Powers, which being Relations to othet Þ 
Subſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that are in ay | 
one Body, till we have try'd what Changes it is fitted to give to, or receiyg 
from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of Application : Which being in- 
poſſible to be try'd upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould have adequate {deas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection of all its 
Properties. | | | | 

$. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of that ſort of Subſtance we denote by 
the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he obſerv'd in 
that Lump, to depend on its real Effence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore 
thoſe never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its peculiar Colour, 
perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex 
Idea of that Species. Which both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes 
after, ſuch a manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the o- 
ther to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe the IA 
of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon it; another, its Du&ility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two 
other Powers relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in changing its out- 
ward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, 
put together, uſually make the complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that ſort of 

Body we call Gold. 5 | 
g. But no one, who hath conſider d the Properties of Bodies in general, 
or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this call'd Gold has infinite other Pro- 
perties, not contain'd in that complex Idea. Some who have examin'd this 
Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many Proper- 
ties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal Conſtitution, as its Co- 
lour or Weight: And, ttis probable, if any one knew ail the Properties that 
are by divers Men known of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many 
Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcover'd in it. The 
Changes which that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a 
due Application, exceeding tar not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who will but 
conſider how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of that one, no 
very compound Figure, a Triangle; tho' it be no ſmall number that are already 

| by Mathematicians diſcover'd of it. 

Ideas of Sub- F. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances are imperte& and inadequate. 
Hances, as col. Which would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have out 
* complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their Properties in reference to other 
ties, are al} Figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our Ideas be of an Ellipfis, it we 
#nadequate- had no other Idea of it, but ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in 
our plain Idea the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe 
Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 
Simple Ide 5. 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract Ideas or nominal Effences : 
ume, and Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are &/vrx, or Copies; but yet certainly adequate, 
adequate. © Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in things to produce 
in the Mind ſueh a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is produe'd, cannot but 
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be che Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write on, having the Power, in the 
Light (I ſpeak according to the common Motion of Light) to produce in me 
the Senſation which I call Whire, it cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Power, 
in ſomething without the Mind ; fince the Mind has not the Power to produce 
any ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a 
Power, that ſimple Idea is real and adequate the Senſation of White, in my 
mind, being the Ettect of that Power; which is in the Paper to produce it, is 


perfectly adequate to that Power; or eiſe, that Power would produce à different 

Idea. 8 POE: | 725 f 5 
g. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Ectypes, Copies too; but Ideas of Sub- 

not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the Mind, in that it 8 

plainly perceives that whatever Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 3 1 

ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that ME 

Subſtance : ſince not having try'd all the Operations, of all other Subſtances upon 

ir, and found all the Alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in other Sub- 

ances, it cannot have an exact adequate Colle tion of all its active and paſſive 

Capacities ; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Sub- 


ſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex Idęa of Sub- 


ſtances we have. And after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our com- 
plex Idea, an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea ot the Eſſence of that thing. x 
For ſince the Powers or Qualities that ate obſervable by us, are not the real 
Eflence of that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection 
whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eflence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Subſtance 
in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf. 4 | | 

§. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals, and Arche- Ideas of 
types; are not Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real Exiſtence, to — 1 
which the Mind intends them to be conſormable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe 45 8 F 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it felt puts together, and and cannot 
ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind 6 be ade- 
intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt; 7%. 
and ſo are deſign'd only for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do 


exiſt, have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Idens. The 1deas therefore 


of Modes and Relations cannot but be adequate. 1 


* * 


Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Mi 1 HO Truth and Falſhood belong, in Proptiety of Speech, only to Tutb and 
a Propoſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes term'd true or falſe (as what Falſpood pro- 


perly belong to 


Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude, , and with ſome De- Propoſitions. 


viation from their ſtrict and proper Significations?) 'Tho', I think, that when 
Ideas themſelves are term'd true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Pro- 
polition, which is the Foundation of that Denomination: as we ſhall ſee, if 
we examine the particular Occations wherein they come to be call'd true or 
falſe. In all which; we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation or Negation, which 
is the reaſon of that Denomination. For our 1deas being nothing but bare Ap- 
pearances or Perceptions in our Minds, eannot properly and ſimply in them- 
ſelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a lingle Name of any thing can 
be ſaid to be true or falſe. Put | | RE 8 8 
S. 2. Indeed both Ideas and Words may be ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical Metaphyſical 
ſenſe of the word Truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be Truth contains 
true; 2. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Tho' in things call d true, even in pang rg: 
that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look d upon as the: 
Standards of that Truth, which amounts: to a mental Fropolition, tho* it be 
uſually not taken notice of. | 0p” 
| _ : . 2 2 ; 1 $. Zo 
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N Idea, an F. 3. But tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth which we enquire here 
* % when we examine whether our Ideas are capable of being true or falſe ; but in 
or falſe, the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe words: And fol ſay, that the Ideas in 

our Minds being only fo many Perception, or Appearances there, none of they 
are falſe ; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood in it, when it appear, 
in our Minds, than the name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced 


by our Mouths or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood lying always in 3 


ſome Affirmation, or Negation, mental or verbal, our Ideas are not capable, any 


of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſies ſome Judgment on them; that is, * ; 


_. affirms or denies ſomething of them. _ 33 | 
Ideas referd Fg. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing extraneous to 


8 NS them, they are then capable to be call d true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind in ſuch 
fale. A Reference makes a tacit Sappolition of their Conformity to that thing: which 
Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to 
be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe fol. 
lowing : | | | 
ho Mens 6. + Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has, conformable to that in 
Exiltznc _ „ ther Mens Minds, call'd by the ſame common Name; v. g. when the Mind in- 


ſuppos'd rea! intends or judges its Idea, of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be the lame with 
 Efjexces, are What other Men give thoſe Names to. 8 
woae Alen u. Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has in it ſelf, to be conformabl 


ſually refer 19 ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man and a Centaur, ſupposd 
their Ideas to. : | 

| to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe ; the one 
having a Conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. | 5 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real Conſtitution and 

Eſence of any thing, whereon all its properties depend : and thus the greateſt 

part, if not all our Ideas of Subſtances, are falſe. 3 

The Cauſe x F. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its 


ſuch Referen= on Ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chicfly, it not 
my only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideas. For the natural Tendency of the 
Mind being towards Knowledg ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 

_dwell upon only particular things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and its 

Work endleſs : Therefore to ſhorten its way zo Knowledg, and make each Fer- 

ception more comprehenſive ; the firſt thing ir does, as the Foundation of the 


eaſier enlarging its Knowledg, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves H 


that it would know, or Conference with others about them, is to bind them 

into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledg it gets of any 

of them, it may thereby with Aflurance extend to all of that ſort ; and fo ad- 

vance by larger Steps in that, which is its great bufineſs, Knowledg. This, as 

I haveclſewhere ſhew'd, is the reaſon why we collect things under compreher- 

5 ſive Ideas, with Names annex d to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds 
Sons. Ee | | 

§. 7. It therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and ob- 

ſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledg ; we ſhall, I think, 

find that the Mind having got any Idea, which it thinks may have uſe of, either 

in Contemplation or Diſcourſe. the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then 

get a name to it; and fo lay it up in its Store-houſe, the Memory, as contain- 

ing the Eſſence of a ſort of things, of which that Name is always to be the 

Mark. Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new 

thing of a kind that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 

Enquiry nothing but the Name, As if the Name carry d with it the Knowledg 

of the Species, or the Eſſence of it: whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, 

and is generally ſuppos'd annex'd to it. „„ | 

Cauſe df ſuch F. 8. But this abſtrat Idea being ſomething in the Mind between the Thing 

References. that exiſts, and the Name that is given to it; it is in our 1deas, that both 

the Rightneſs of our Knowledg, and the Propriety or Intelligibleneſs of our 


Speaking, confiſts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that 


"the abſtract Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exiſt· 
ing without them, to which they are reſer d; and are the ſame alſo, to which 
the Names they give them do by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language be- 


long. For without this deuble Conformity of their Ideas, they find they _ | 
E E: ö 1 Oc 
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Chap 32. Of True and Falſt Ideas. 473 
* both think amiſs of things in themſelves, and talk of them uniatelligibly to 
© others. 


9. 9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judg'd of, by the Simple Ideas 


; : Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly fignify by the meh be falſe, 


fame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yer fimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable 5 


2 | 70 be ſo miſtaken ; becauſe a Man by bis Senſes, and every Day's Obſervation, ſame Name, 


may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names but are leaſt 


3 chat are in common uſe ſtand for; they being but few in number, and ſuch as liable to be ſo. 
it he doubrs or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the Objects they are to be | 
found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſim- 


"= ple Ideas; or applies the Name Red, to the 1dea Green; or the Name Sweet, 
co the Idea Bitter: much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names of Ideas, be- 
longing to different Senſes; and call a Colour by the name of a Taſte, c. 
EZ whereby it is evident, that the ſimple Ideas they call by any Name, are com- 
monly the ſame that others have and mean when they ule the fame Names. 


$. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpett; and the com- Ideas of 


: 4 plex Ideas of mix d Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Becauſe in Sub- m7 d Modes 
ſtances (eſpecially choſe which the common and unborrow'd Names of any Lan- 
EZ guage are apply d to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to 2075 Senſe. 
EZ diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, eafily preſerve thoſe, who take any care in the 

2 Utle ot their words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtances, to Which 
they do not at all belong. But in mix'd Modes we are much more uucertain ; 

it being nor ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be 

EZ calld Juſtice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our Ideas 

to thoſe of other Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe ; and the 

EZ {ea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Juſtice, may perhaps be that 

> which ought to have another Name. : 


moſt liable to 
be falſe in 


S. 11. But whether or no, our Ideas of mix d Modes are more liable than any 9; at leaſt to 


bort to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are mark d by the ſame be thought 
Names; this at leaſt is certain, That this ſort Fulbood is muth more familiarly falſe. 
attributed to our Ideas of mix'd Modes, than to any other. When a Man is 
thought to have a falſe Idea of Fuftice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 

> reaſon, but that his agrees not with the /deas which each of thoſe Names are 
the Signs of in other Men. | 27555 | 


| 7 
F. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract Ideas of And hy. 


mid Modes, being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Ideas; and fo the Eſſence of each Species being made by Men alone, 
== whereot we have, no other ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name 
it ſelf, or the Definition of that Name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
= eas of mix d Modes to, as a Standard to which we would conform them, but 
= the Ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe Names in their molt proper Sig- 
nifications; and ſo as our Ideas conform or differ from them, they paſs for true 
or falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our ideas, in re- 
= tercnce to their Names. | | 


I. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Fulſbood of our Ideas, in reference to An reſer d ts 


te real Exiſtence of things, when that is made the Standard of their Truth, 7 Erlen, 


? ces none of our 


1 none of them can be term d falſe, but only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. Lox com be 


9. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely ſuch Perceptions as God has fitted falſe,but tboſe 


us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to produce in us by eſta - I Subſiquces: 
bliſh'd Laus and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, tho incompre- 
T hentible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch Appearances as are Ideas in this 
5 produc d in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe Powers he has plac'd in external ſenſe not falſe, 
Objects, or elſe they could not be produc'd in us: And thus anſwering thoſe and why. 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable 

do any Imputation of Falſbood, if che Mind (as in moſt Men I believe it does) 

= Judges theſe Ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom; 

having ſec them as Marks of Diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able to 

£ diſcern one thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we 

have occaſion ; it alters not the nature of our ſimple Idea, whether we think that 

= the Idea of Blue be in the Violet it (elf, or in our Mind only; and only the 

: Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, relleQing the Particles of 


Firſt, Simple 


Light, 


174 


Tho* one 
Mans [dea 
different 


from ano- 
ther 3. 


Of True and Falſe Ideas. Book II 
Light, after a certain manner, to be in the Violet it ſelf. For that Texturen 
the Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the ſame 7Je, 1, 
Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other thing! 
whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculii 

Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereot ( which is in us 
is the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance to be den.. 
minated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture int 
that cauſes in us that Idea fince the name Blue notes properly nothing, but thy Þ 
Mark of Diſtinction that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, what? 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly ro know, and perhay © | 


would be of leſs uſe to us, it we had Faculties to diſcern: 


| $. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our ſimple Ideas, | ; | 
if by the different Structure of our Organs it were fo order'd, that the on 
— 2 Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds different Ideas at the lathe time; , 


if the Idea that a Violet produc'd in one Mans Mind by his Eyes were the am 1 


that a Marigold produc'd in another Man's, and vice verſa. For ſince this cou 


never be known, becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another's Man's Bo. 
dy, to perceive what Appearances were produc'd by thoſe Organs; neither the 
Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or any. Faiſhood be in 


either. For all things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the 


— 


Firſt, Simple 
Ideas in this 
Senſe not 
falſe, and 
Thy, 


Idea which he call'd Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, pro 
dueing conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly cali'd Telow ; whatever thoſe 
Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh thing 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underitand and tignity thoſe Diitin&tons 
mark'd by the Names Blue and Telow, as it the Appearances, or Ideas in his 
Mind, received from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Iden 
in other Mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
Leas produc'd by any Object in different mens Minds, are moſt commonly vet 
near and undiſcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there might be mx 
ny Reaſons offer d: But that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not ttou- 
ble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, 
if it could be prov'd, is of little uſe, either for the Improvement ot our Know: 
ledg, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to e 
mine 1t. 1 

g. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning our ſimple Ieas, I think it evi- 
dent, That our fimple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things exiſting 
without us. For the Truth, of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, 
conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the Powers in 
external Objects, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us» and each of 
them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produc'd it, 
and which alone it reptreſents; it cannot upon that account, or as refer d to 
ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Tellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe 
Ideas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering 
the Powers appointed by God to produce them ; and ſo are truely what they 
are and are intended to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd ; but that 


in this reſpect makes no Falſhood in the 7deas : as if a Man ignorant in the Ex- 


Secondly, 
Modes not 


falſe. |} 


Iiſb Tongue ſhould call Purple Scarlet, | | 
§. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to the 
Eſſence of any thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea | 
have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſting, and made by 
Nature: It is not ſuppos'd to contain in it any other IAeas than what it hath; 
nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus 
when I have the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford him 
ſelf ſuch Meat; Drink, and Clothing, and other Conveniences of Life as his 
Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station requires, I have 
no falſe Idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or ima- 
gine it; and ſo is capable of neither Truth or Falſhood. But when I give the 
Name Frugality, or Vertue to this Action, then it may be call'd a falſe Idea, it 
thereby it be ſuppos d to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, 
the Name of Frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. AA 11557 1 1 
5 , 15, 
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Chap. 32. Of True and Falſe Ideas. 178. 
F. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, being all refer d to Patterns in Third, Ideas 
things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when look d upon as 2 
the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of things, is ſo evident, that : 
there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical 
Suppoſition, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideat in the Mind, 

taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting together conſtantly in things, 

of which Patterns they are the ſuppos'd Copies : And in this Reference of 

them, to the Exiſtence of things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put to- 

gether ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of things have no Union; as 
when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is join'd, in the ſame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog: which three Ideas, however 
put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this 


therefore may be call'd a falfe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, 
in this reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any Collection of iimple Ideas that do 


7 always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any other ſim- | 

( ple Idea which is conſtantly join d with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Soli- 

: dity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour of Gold, any 

| one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixedneſs than 

is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex Idea as well as 
Vhen he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. 
Por either way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 

as have no Union in Nature, may be term'd falſe. But if he leave out of this 

his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 

or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be look d on as 

gan inadequate and imperfe& Idea rather than a falſe one; ſince tho it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none together but 

e what do really exiſt together. ; | __ 
F. 19. T ho' in compliance with the ordinary way of ſpeaking I have ſhew'd Truth or Falſ- 
„in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our Ideas may be ſometimes call'd true Bord always 
„or falſe ; yet if we will look a little nearer into the Matter, in all caſes where Jappeſes 5 
„any {dea is call d true or falſe, it is from ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, gatien. : 
„or is ſuppos d to make, that is true or falſe. For Truth or Falſhood, being never 


© without ſome Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found but 
[© where Signs are join'd or ſeparated, according to the Agreement or Diſagree- 


. 1 ment of the things they ſtand for. The Signs we chicfly uſe are either Ideas 
or Words, wherewith we make either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth 
% lies in ſo joining or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand 


bor do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Falſhood in the contrary, as ſhall be 

more fully ſhew'd hereafter. | 3 
9. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conformable or Ideas in 
not to the Exiſtence of things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of other Men, uno 
cannot properly for this alone be call'd falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, if wr falſe. 
they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in things without, cannot 

be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething : Nor yet if they 

have any thing in them differing from the Reality of things, can they propetly 

be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of things they do not repreſent. 

But the Miſtake and Falſhood is, | Bat are falſe, 
. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it Judges and coneludes it the 1. When : 
aue that is in other mens Minds, fignifyd by the ſame Name ; or that it is con- 1% % agree 
tormable to the ordinary receiv'd Signification or Definition of that Word, _ 2 1 
Wphen indeed it is not: which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mix'd Modes, tho dez, with;ut 
other Ideas alſo are liable to it - ä being ſo. 

Y $. 22, Secondly, When ir having a complex Idea made up of ſuch a Collection 2. when 
E of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to a Species of judg'dtoagree 
=: Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the Weight of Tin, to the Colour, “re Exiſ- 
Puſibility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. | On. whe 
. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Ilea it has united à certain Number of 8 
ſimple Ideas that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of Creatures, but has 1 d ade | 
lo left our others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect comp leat Idea _ without 
5 of a ſort of things which really it is not; v. g. having join'd the Ideas of Subſtance, being fo. 
7 yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex dex to be 
= | | the 
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4 When 
judę d tore- 
preſent the 
real Eſſence. 


§. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when I judg, that this comp}, 


Idea, contains in it the real Efſence of any Body exiſting ; when at leaſt it contains 


bur:ſome few of thoſe Properties which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu- 
tion. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; tor thoſe Properties Conliſting 


moſtly in the active Ind paſſive Powers it has, in reference to other thing, 


all that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the complex 1; 


of that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very few, in compariſon of 
what a Man, that has ſeveral ways try'd and examin'd it, knows of that one 


ſort of things ; and a!l that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in com- 
pariſon of what are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little Compaſs, con- 


ſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including 4 Space make up that Effence. 
But the Properties that flow from this Eflence, are more than can be exjiy 


Ideas when 


falſe. 


known or enumerated, So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie 
in a little Compaſs; tho' the Properties flowing from that internal Conſtitution 
are endleſs. N 

§. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion of any thing without him, by 
by the Idea he has of it in his Mind (which Idea he has a Power to call by 
what Name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Rex 
lity of things, nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly fignify'd by other People 
words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a thing, which is no other 
wiſe known to him but by the Idea he has of it: v. g. When I frame an Idea ol 
the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head aud 
Neck, I do not make a falſe Idea of any thing; becaule it repreſents nothing 


without me. But when I call it a Man or Tartar, and imagine it either to n. 
| | Prefent ſome real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that others call hy 


the ſame Name; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this accountit 


is, that it comes to be term'd a falſe Idea; tho' indeed the Falſbood lies not in 


Mere preperly 
to be call d 
Rug ht er 


- Wrong. 


the Idea. but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and Re- 
ſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if having fram'd 


ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without thinking either that Exiſtence, or che Name 


Man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſthy 
thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in my Judgment; nor the 
Idea any way falſe. 

S. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our Ideat, as they are conſ- 
der'd by the Mind, either in reference to the proper Signification of their 
Names, or in reference to the Reality of things, may very fitly be call d right u 
wrong Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to which they 
are refer d. But if any one had rather call them true or falſe, tis fit he ule & 
Liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe Names he thinks bei; 


tho in Propriety of Speech, Truth or Falſbood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 


Something 


semreaſonable 
in moſt Men. 


but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propo- 
ſition, The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſider'd, cannot be 
wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together, 
All other Ideas are in themſelves right, and the Knowledg about them right 
and true Knowledg : But when we come to refer them to any thing, as to tielt 
Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far as thc 
diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. | : 


- "GH AP. XXX. 
Of the eAſſociation of Ideas. 


WE Bi * E R E is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 
odd to him, and is in it ſelf really extravagant in the Opinions, 
Reaſonings, and Actions of other Men. Ihe leaſt Fiaw of this kind, 1 . 
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Of True and Falſe Ideas. Book II 
the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility i I | 


Aqua Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Leas or Qualities of that Bygy 
as they are one from another. | 


Chap. 33. Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 
different from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, 
and will by the Authority of Reaſon torwardly condemn, tho' he be guilty of 


mach greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never 
perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be convinc'd of. 


177 


$. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self- love, tho that has often a great Net w 
hand in it. Men of fair Minds, and not given up to the over-weening of Seit- fromSelf-love, 


flattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many Caſes one with Amazement 
hears the Arguings, and is aſtoniſhd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who 
yields nor to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho laid before him as clear as Daylight. 


5. 3. This ſort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to Education and Nor frem 


Prejudice, and for the moſt part truly enough, tho that reaches not the bottom Education. 


of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtin&ly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. 
Education is often rightly affign'd-for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the thing it ſelf: But yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this ſort of Madneſs to the Root it ſprings from, and ſo ex- 
plain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw has its Original in very ſober and ratio- 
nal Minds, and wherein it conſiſts. | | 


| 1 
$. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo harſh a Name as Madneſs, when —_— of 


Madneſs 3 and there is ſcarce a Man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways, on all occaſions, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantiy does, would 


it is conſider'd, that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and is really 


not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation. I de not here 
mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the teddy calm 


Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more apologize for this harſh Name 


and ungrateful Imputation on the greateſt part ot Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the by into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. C. 1 1. f. 13. I found it 
to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame Cauſe we 
are here ſpeaking of. This Coniideration of the thing it ſelf, at a time when 
I thought not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it 
to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are fo liable; if this be a 
Taint which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken 


to lay it open under its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure. | | 


F. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpondence and Connection one From a wrong 


Men to be very different, according to their different Inclinations, Education, 
Intereſts, Cc. Cuſtom ſettles Habits of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 
well as of Determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all which 
ſeems to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once ſer a going, 


continue in the ſame Steps they have been us d to; which, by often treading, 


are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 


natural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be pro- 


3 1 * > EN | . . . 
ducdin our Minds ; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their follow- 
ing one another in an habitual Train, when once they are put into that Track, 
as well as it does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Mufician us d to any 


Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, the eas of the ſeveral 


Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underſtanding, without any 


the Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, tho? his unattentive Thoughts 


be ellewhere a wandring. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 


as of og __ Dancing of his Fingers, be = Motion of his animal Spirits, I 
ol. | 


Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of 


a will 


with another : It is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to trace theſe 3 of 
and hold them together in that Union and Correſpondence which is founded in 
their peculiar Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connection at Ideas wholly 
owing to Chance or Cuſtom : eas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that 'tis very hard to ſeparate them, 
they always keep in Company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into 
the Underſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more 
than two, which are thus united, the whole Gang, always inſeparable, ſhew 
© themſelves together. | ; | | 
FH. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not ally'd by Nature, the Mind 7's "_— 
makes in it ſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different „g. hs 
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178 Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. Book 1], 
will not determine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be {, ? 
But this may help us a little to conceive ot intellectual Habits, and of the _ 
ing together of Ideas. i | : 
Some Antiva- H. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them made by Cuſtom in the Ming; 
thies an Ef. of moſt Men, I think no body will queſtion, who has well conſider'd himfgi 
fetefit. or others; and to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sym. 
pathies and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and pro- 
duce as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore call'd fo, thy! 
they at firſt had no other Original but the accidental Connection of two Idea 
which either the Strength of the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence fo uni- 
ted, that they always afterwards kept company together in tnat Man's Ming, 
as if they were but one Idea. I ſay moſt ot the Antipathies, I do not ſay at 
for ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon our original Conſtitution, and 
are bor with us; but a great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been know to be from unheeded, tho', perhaps, carly Impreſſions, ot 
wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been acknowledg'd the Original d 
them, if they had been warily obſerv'd. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Ho. 
ney, no ſooner hears the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sick» 
neſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea of it; other 
' Zdeas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, preſently accompany it, and he 
is diſturb'a, but he knows from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tel} 
how he got this Indiſpoſition. Had this happen'd to him by an Over-Doſe of 
Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have follow'd, but the Cauſe 
would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy counted natural. | 
$. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceflity there is in this preſent Ar 
gument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natural and acquir'd Antipathies ; but! 
take notice of it tor another purpoſe, (viz.) That thoſe who have Children, ot 
the Charge of their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connection of Ideas in the Minds of 
Foung People. This is the Time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions ; and 
tho' thoſe relating to the Healch of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded 
and fenc'd againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more pecu- 
liarly to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding or Paſſions, have been 
much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves : nay, thoſe relating purely to the 
Underſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt Men wholly overlook d. T 
Agreat Cauſe $* 9. This wrong Connection in our M.nds of Ideas in themſelves, looſe and WF 
of Errors independent one of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo great Force to 
ſet us awry in our Actions, as well Moral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings and 
Notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more 
to be look'd after. | | | | 
| Inflances. §. 10. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights, have really no more to do with 
Darkneſs, than Light; yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the 
Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with ir thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo join'd, that he can no 
more bear the one than the other. | | | 
9. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks on the Man and 
that Action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in 
his Mind, ſo cements thoſe two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one 
never thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffer'd comes into his 
Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much an Aver 
ſion for the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are often begotten trom flight and 
— innocent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continu'd in the 
orid. | | . | . FP: 
H. 12. A Man has ſuffer d Pain or Sickneſs in any place, he ſaw his Friend die 
in ſuch a Room; tho? theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the Idea of the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being 
once made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 
Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. | 
9. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and whilſt it laſts, it is not in the 


Power of Reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. Ideas = * 
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Chap. 33. Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 179 
FY x44. when they are there, will operate aceording to their Natures and Cir- n Time 
© 1 Menon : and tk we ſee the Cauſe why Time cures certain Affections, which por nc SY 
Reaſon, tho in the right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is a- the Mind, 
dee againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are age to hearken to it in other which Reaſon 
FX Caſes. The Death of a Chiid, that was the daily Delight of his Mother's Eyes, et. 
and Joy of her Soul, rends from her Heat the whole Comtort of her Life, 
FT and gives her all the Torment imaginable ; Uſe the Conlolations of Reaſon-in 
in this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the Rack, and hope to 
— | allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till Time 
has by Diſuſe ſeparated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the 
Idea of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho” ever ſo 
reaſonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome in whom the Union between theſe 
Ideas is never diſſolv'd, ſpend their Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable 
Sorrow to their Graves. | ; | 
g. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly cur d of Madneſs by a very nber I 
harſh and offenſive Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus recover 'd, wit re og 
great Senſe of Gratirude and Acknowledgment, own'd the Cure all his Life af- Aſcialim ef 
ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have receiv'd ; but whatever Gratitude Ideas. 
and Reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: 
That Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony which he ſuffer d from 
his Hands, which was too mighty and intole Able for him to endure. 
$. 15- Many Children imputing the Pain they endur'd at School to their Books 
they were corrected tor, ſo join thoſe Ideas together, that a Book becomes their 
Averſion, and they are never reconcil'd to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after ; and thus Reading become a Torment to them, which otherwiſe 
poſſibly they might have made the great Pleaſure of their Lives. There are 
Rooms convenient enough, that ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſ- 
ſels, which tho ever fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and 
” that by reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are annex d to them, and make 
them offenſive : and who is there that hath not obſery'd ſome Man to flag at the 
Appearance, or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior 
dio him, but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendant, the Idea 
of Authority and Diſtance goes along with that of the Perſon, and he that has 
been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them? | 
. F. 16. Inſtances of this kind are ſo plentiful every where, that if I add one 
more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of it. It is of a young Gentleman, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great Perfection, there happen'd to 
ſtand an old Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Idea of this remarka- 
ble piece of Houſhold- Stuff, had ſo mix'd it felf with the Turns and Steps of 
all his Dances, that tho' in that Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it : 
was only whilſt that Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other Trunk had its due Poſition in the Room. 
If this Story ſhall be ſuſpe&ed to be dreſs'd up with ſome comical Circumſtances 
a little beyond preciſe Nature; I anſwer for my ſelf, that I had it ſome Years 
ſince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own knowledg, as I report 
it: and I dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive Perſons, who read this, who 
have not met with Accounts, if not Examples of this nature, that may paral= 
lel, or at leaſt juſtify this. | | 
§. 17. Intellectual Habits and Defe&s this way contracted, are not leſs fre- It Influence 
quent and powerful, tho leſs obſerv'd. Let the Ideas of Being and Matter be 92 in*clicual 
itrongly join'd either by Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are Kill penn 
combin d in the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings will there be about ſe- 
parate Spirits? Let Cuſtom from the very Childhood have join d Figure and 
Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſurdities will that Mind be liable to a- 
bout the Deity? 5 
Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any Perſon, and theſe 
too conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind; and then one Body, in two Places at 
once, ſhall unexamin d be ſwallow'd for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, 
1 bag, ning that imagin'd infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aflent without 
Inquiry. | 
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18 Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. Book I, 
Obſervable in Fg. 18, Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Combinations of Ideas will be found io 
Merent Se ku. eftabliſh the irreconcilable Oppoſition between different Sets of Philoſophy ad 
Religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wi... 
fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth otter'd by plain Reaſon. Inte- 
reſt, tho it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole © 
Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſneſs, as that every one of them toy 
Man ſhould knowingly maintain Faſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allow'd to do 
what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and therefore there muk be 
ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and makes them not ſee the Fa. 
hood of what they embrace for real Truth, That which thus captivates the 
Reaſons, and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Senſe, will, when! 
examin d, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some independent Ideas, 7 
no Alliance to one another, are by Education, Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din 
ot their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, that they always appear there to- 
gether ; and they can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they 
were but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to 
Lacton, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, and is the 
oundation of the greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid of all the Errors in the World; 
or if it does not reach fo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, fince {( M7 
far as it obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining” When tw | 
things in themſelves disjoin'd, appear to the Sight conſtantly united ; if the Eye 
ſees theſe things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the 
Miſtakes that follow in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtom'd ſo to join in 
their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one tor the other, and, as I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it themſelves > This, whilſt they are under the Deceit of 
it, makes them uncapable of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zz 
lous Champions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 
Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connection of them in 
their Minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills their Heads with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe Conſequences. 15 
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3 $. 19. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts and Extent of 
our 1deas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether 
I may ſay) Inſtruments or Materials of our Knowledg ; the Method I at fitſt 
propos'd to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to 

 thew what Uſe the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledg we 

have by them. This was that which, in the firſt general View I had of this Sub- 

ject, was all that I thought I ſhould have ro do: But upon a nearer Approach, I 
ind that there is ſo clofe a Connection between Ideas and Words; and our ab- 
ſtract Ideas, and general Words have fo conſtant a Relation one to another, 
that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Knowledg, which all 
conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe and Signi- 
fication of Language; which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Book. 
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f Words or Language in General. 

7 00 having deſign d Man for a ſociable Creature, made him Man fitted to 
WE. J, bot only with an inclination, and under a neceſſity to have eee 

1 46 fellow ſhip with thoſe of his own kind; but furniſh'd him 5 

. Xe & alſo with Language, which was to be the great Inſtrument 

EZ and common Tie of Society. Man therefore had by Nature 

© his Organs ſo faſhion'd, as to be fir to frame articulate Sounds, © 

f © which wecall Words. Bur this was not enough to produce Language? for Par- 


rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diſtinct 
enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. | | 

FSi. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he Tomate them 
mould be able to nſe theſe Sounds as Signs of internal Conceptions ; and to make nt of L. 
them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereby they might be 

made known to others, and the Thoughts of Mens Minds be convey'd from 

one to another. | OE 

F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo uſeful as they ought to To make ge- 
be. Ir is not enough for the perfection of Language, that Sounds can be 74! gts. 
made Signs of [deas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend * 


TY — 


E ſeveral particular Things For the Multiplication of Words would have per- 

plex d their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin& Name to be ſig- 

nify'd by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther Im- 
provement in the uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was made to mark 

2 multitude of particular Exiſtences : which advantageous uſe of Sounds was 

> obtain only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thoſe 

Names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the {eas they are us'd for are particular. wy 
9. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for Ideas, there be other Words which To make ge- 
Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or abſence of ſome Ideas neral Signs. 
ſimple or complex, or all Ideas together; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Eng- | 
liſb, Ignorance and Barrenneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot 

5 be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas: for then they would be perfectly 
inſignificant Sounds; but they relate to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. | 
„. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions and Vds ulfi- 
© Knowleds, if we remark how great a Dependance our Words have on common 2 | 
3 ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and ſuch as ſignify 
A Notions quite remov'd from Senſe, have their Riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas. 
E ſenſible Ideas are trangfer d to more abſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for 3 
5 Ideas that come not under the cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Ap- 

iehend, Comprehend, Adhere, Conceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Trauquillity, 

Ke. are all Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and apply'd 

do certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is Breath; 

Angel, a Meſſenger : And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sour 

1 * we ſhould find, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things that 

: all not under our Senſes, to have had their firk riſe from ſenſible dens. oy | 

8 | which 
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182 The Signification of Words Book III 
which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, aud 
whence deriv'd, which fill d their Minds who were the firſt Beginners of Ly. 
guages ; and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted tg, 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledg: whilſt, to give Name 
that might make known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or 20 
other Ideas that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make others the 
more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in themſelves, which 

made no outward ſenſible Appearances : and then when they had got known ary 
agreed Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they 
were ſufficiently furniſh'd to make known by Words all their other Ideas; ſing; 
they could conſiſt of nothing, bur either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, ot of 
the inward Operations of their Minds about them: we having, as has been 
prov'd, no Ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Objedz 
without, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of out 
own Spirits, of which we are conſcious to our ſelves within. 
Diſtribution» Fg. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and Force of Language, as ſubſerviem 
to Inſtru&ion and Knowledg, it will be convenient to conſider, | 
Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediately applyd, 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and ſo ſtand not pu- F 

ticularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for Sorts and Ranks of things; it MM {i 

will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, ii 

you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things are; 

wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe being (as they 

ought) well look d into, we ſhall the better come to find the right Uſe d 

Words, the natural Advantages and Defects of Language, and the Remediss 

that ought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniences of Obſcurity or Uncertainty 
in the ſignification of Words, without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with 

any Clearneſs, or Order, concerning Knowledg : which being converſant about 
Propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater conneion 

with Words then perhaps is ſuſpe&ed. | . 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore ſhall be the matter of the following Chapters 
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V 
Of the Signification of Words. 


Words are F. 1. M AN, tho' he has great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
| s 4 others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
neceſſary =” are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor can d 
5s themſelves be made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society not being 
to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary that Man 

„ ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, 
be which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 
—_ this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articu- 
late Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety he found himſelf able to 
make. I hus we may conceive how Words, which were by nature ſo well adap- 
red to,rhat purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Sigus of their Ideas; 
not by any natural Connection that there is between particular articulate Sounds 
and certain Leas, for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the 
Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words is to be ſenſible Marks of 
Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Signit- Wt 


cation | be 
Birks orcthe F. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their ow Wt wi 
ſenfble Sent Thoughts for the affiſtance of their own Memory, or as it were to bring ot th 
of his Ideas their Ideas, and lay them before the view of others; Words in their primary i eon 


_ ſes immediate Signification ſtand for nothing but the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes & the 
2m. tem, how imperfectly ſoever or careieſly thoſe Ideas are collected from 3 = as 
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Chap. « The Signification of Words. 


things which they are ſappos'd roxrepreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another; 
it is that he may be underſtood ; and the End of Speech is, 'that thoſe Sounds, 
as Marks, may make known his Ideas to the Hearer. That then which Words 
are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the Speaker: nor can any one apply them, 


as Marks, immediately to any thing elle, but the eas that he himielf hath. 


| ; For this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet apply 


L 1 them to other Ideas; which would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his 


E | 17-35 at the ſame time; and ſo in effect to have no Signification at all. Words 
being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs impos'd by him on things 


he knows not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without 
= Signification. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in 
things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his 
EZ own. Till he has ſome Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond 
EZ wich the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs tor them: for 
thus they would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is in truth to be the 
EZ Signs of nothing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas by ſome 
of his own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names that other Men do, tis 
EZ ſtill to his own Heat; to Ideas that he has, and not to Ideas that he has not. | i 
FS. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Ule of Language, that in this reſpe& the Words are the 


#] Knowing and the Ignorant, the Learned and Unlearned, uſe the Fords they 
1] {peak (with any meaning) all alike. They, ih every Man's Mouth, ftand for the 


EZ Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A Child having taken no- 
EZ tice of nothing in the Metal he hears call'd Gold, bur the bright ſhining yellow 


Colour, he applies the word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, and no- 


thing elſe; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Ano- 
ther that hath better obſerv'd, adds to ſhining yellow great Weight: And then 
the Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex {ea of a ſhining yellow 
BZ and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities Fuſibility: and 
then the word Gold to him ſignifies a Body, bright, yellow fuſible, and very 
E heavy. Another adds Malleability: Each of theſe uſes equally the word Gold, 
EZ when they have occalion to expreſs the Idea which they have apply'd it to: but 
it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own lea; nor can he make it 
ſtand as a Sign of ſuch a complex Idea as he has nor; 


183 


ſenſible Signs 
of his Ideas 
who wſes 
them. 


$. 4. But tho Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and imme: Werds often 


Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds alſo of oth r 


EZ diately ſignify nothing but the Ileas that are 1n the Mind of the Speaker ; * : 
they in their Thoughts give them a lecre: reference to two other things. Jer'd [ 4997 


in lber Mens 


Men, with whom they communitate : For elſe they ſhould ralk in vain, and could Minds: 


EZ 'not be underſtood, if the Sounds they apply'd to one Tdea, were ſuch as by the 


Hearer were apply'd to another; which is to ſpeak two Languages. But in 
this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the ea they and thoſe they 
diſcourſe with have in their Minds, be the ſame: but think it enough that they 
uſe the Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language; 


in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea tuey make it a ſign of, is preciſely the ſame, 
to which the underſtanding Men of that Country apply that Name. | 
9. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk barely of their own Secondly, to 
= Imaginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often ſuppoſe their the Reality ef 
= Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of things. But this relating more particularly | 
do Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple {eas and 
Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of appiying Words more at 


large, when we come to treat of the Names of mix'd Modes, and Subſtances, in 
particular: Tho'give me leave hereto ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, 
and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Significarion, whenever 
we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe Idea we have in our own Minds. 
$. 6. Concerning Words alſo it is farther to be conſider d: Nrſt, That they 


BE Su 


— 


Words h ofe 


being immediately the Signs of Mens 1eas, and by that means the Inſtruments 7444) excite 
whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another 
thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations they have within their own Breaſts ; there 
comes by conſtant Uſe to be ſuch a Connection between certain Sounds, and the Ideas 
they ftand for, that the Names heard almoſt as readily exCire certain Ideas, 
as it the Objects themſelyes; which are apt to produce them, did —_— 


cas. 
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* cation perfed- certain Ideas ſo conſtantly and readily. that they are apt to ſuppoſe a natuy 


affect the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities ; an 
in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us., | 
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Words often H. 7. Secondly, That tho' the proper and immediate Signification of Work Wi 


uſed without are Teas in the Mind of the Speaker, yer becauſe by familiar uſe from out Cn. 


Signefication. ges we come to learn certain articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have they 7 


readily on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, but yet are g 
always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations perfectly; it often hy 
pens that Men, even when they would apply themſelves to an attentive C 
ſideration, do ſet their thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Way, 
are many of them learn'd, before the Ideas are known for which they ſtag. 
therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral words no dtherzit 
than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and have been accuſtoy; 
to thoſe Sounds. Bur ſo far as Words are of uſe and fignification, ſo far is th 
a conſtant Connection between the Sound and the Idea, and a Deiignation thx 
the one ſtand for the other; without which Application of them they ate 30 
thing but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. | 
Their Signifi= F. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite in Ma 
v Connection between them. But that they /ignzify only Mens peculiar Ideas, ad 
that by a perfectly arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excie 
in others (even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame Ideas we take them tobe 
the ſigns of: And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words {land 
for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
ſame Idea, in their Minds, that he has when they uſe the ſame words that he 
does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that Poye 
which rul'd the World, acknowledged he could not make a new Latin Won: 
which was as much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what Ii 
any Sound ſhould be a fign ot, in the Mouths and common Language of his dib 
jets. Tis true, common Uſe by a tacit Conſent appropriate certain Sounds ty 
certain Ideas in all Languages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that 
Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak pro 
perly : And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame teas in th 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligi 
bly. But whatever be the conſequenee of any Man's uſing of Words differently, 
either from their general Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to 
whom he addrefles them, this iScertain, their Signification, in his uſe of tl 


is limited to his /deas, and they can be Signs.of nothing elſe, 


__ —__ 


CH A. III. 
Of General Terms. 


The greateſt G. 1. LL things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought rex 
part of Words ſonable that Words, which ought to be conform'd to Things, ſhould 
teneral. be ſo too; I mean, in their Signification: but yet we find the quite conttatj. 
The far greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages, are general Ter; 
which has not been the Effect of Neglect or Chance, but of Reaſon and Ne 

ceſſity. . | | 
For every par-. \. a . Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particular Thing ſhould have a diſtinct pecu- 
ticular thing liar Name. For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depending on that Con- 
Baar 7 nedion which the Mind makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as Signs 
poſſible. of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to 'Things, that the Mind 
mould have diſtin& Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular Name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it 
is beyond the Power of human Capacity to frame and retain diſtin& Ideas of 
all the particular things we meet with: every Bird and Beaſt Men ſaw, ever) 
Tree and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place in the moſt caps” 
cious Underſtanding. If it be look'd on as an inſtance of a prodigious Memor)» 
that ſome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by 2s 
2 | prope 
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- Tame ; we may eaſily find a reaſon, why Men have never attempred to 
5 proper Ine to each Sheep 7 their Flock, or Co that flies over their Heads; 
much leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, 
WE by a peculiar Name. J S boon ar we Anteſer 

$. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it world yet. be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would Ardelds. 
WE :o: lerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names ot 25 bd; 
W particular Things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their Thoughts —— 
Nen learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with others, only that they. may be | | | 
underſtood : which is then only done, when by Uſe or Conſent the Sound I make 


I by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind; who hearsir, the Les 


Il apply it to in mine, when ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names apply d 3 
WT co particular Things, whereof | alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names 
or chem could not be lignificant or intelligible to another, who was not ac* 


quainted with all thoſe very particular Things which had fallen under my 
Notice. 215 | | | 
F $. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think is not) yet a 
I ilſtiuc Name, for every particular Thing would not be of any great uſe. for the Im 
= 2rovement of Knowledg : which tho founded in particular things, enlarges it ſelt 
by general Views; to which, things redue'd into Sorts under general Names; 
ate properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names belonging to them, come 
W wichin ſome compals, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the Mind can contain, or Uſe requires: And therefore, in theſe Men, have for 
the moſt part ſtop'd; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing 
particular things, by appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it. 
And therefore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do with, and 
E wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of 
proper Names; and there diſtin& Individuals have diſtin& Denominations. - 
9. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and other at thing! 
the like Diſtin&ions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and that for aue 7794+? 
tte ſame reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men have often an occaſion to mark parti- Ne. 
EZ cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And 1 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have 3 
to mention particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar 
gas for the other, and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, as Alexander. 
And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper Names 
to be known and diſtinguiſh'd by, as commonly as their Servants ; becauſe, a- 
mongęſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe; 
© when he is out of fight. | . : 4. 0 
68.6. The next thing to be conſider'd, is, How general Words come to be made. How general 
Por ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by general de re 
Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſuppos'd to ſtand for? made. 
Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general Ideas; and Ideas be- 
= come general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time, and Place; 
= and any other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular Ex- 
= iltence, By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more 
& Individuals than one; each of which having in it a conformity to that abſtra&+ _ 
# 1dea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. 0 
9. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
do trace our Notions and Names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infan 
cy. There is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil- 
| dren converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the Perſons themſelves 
only particular. The eas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in 
their Minds; and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals, 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confin d to theſe Individuals ; and the 
names of Nurſe and Mamma the Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Per- 
ſons. Afterwards, when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them ob- 
| ſerve, that there are a great many other things in the World that in ſome com- 
mon Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualitics, reſemble their Father 
and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, 
„„ * thoſe many Particulars do partake in 3 and to that they give; 
Ol. 1. | | | 8 EY ; with 
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With others, the name Man for example. And thus they come to have a gend 
Name, and a general Idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only lea 
out of the complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Fae, tha 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 
FS. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and Idea of Ma 
they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For obſerving that .. 
veral things that differ from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be com. 
prehended under that Name, have yet certain Qualities wherein they agree wi 
Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, t 
have again another and a more general lea; to which having given a Name 
they make a Term of a more comprehenſive extenſion: Which new Aa i 
made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the thape 
and ſome other Properties fignify'd by the name Man, and retaining only 4 
Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the 
name Animal. ; | Os | 5 
| General Na- F. 9. That this is the way whereby Men firſt form d general Ideas, aud generd 
tures are no- Names to them, I think, is fo evident, that there needs no other proof of it 
po 4g] but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf or others, and the ordinary Proceedings 
| their Minds in Knowledg: And he that thinks general Natures or Notions ax 
any thing elſe bur ſuch abſtract and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at 
firſt from particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find then, 
For let any one reflect. and then tell me, wherein does his Ae of Mar diff 
from that of Peter and Paul, or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucepbalus, but i 
the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and retaining ſb 
much of rhoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as the 
are found to agree in? Of the complex Ideas fignify'd by the names Man and 
Horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſtinct complex Idea, and 
giving the name Animal to it; one has a more general Term, that comprehend 
with Man ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, Senk and 
ſpontaneous Motion; and the remaining complex Idea, made up of the remaining 
ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenſive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon this 
particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body 
Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand 
for any of our Ideas whatſoever. To conelude, this whole Myſtery of Genera 
and Species, which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are with juſtice ſo little 
regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtra& Ideas, more or leſs compre- 
henſive, with names annex'd to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unea- 
' *rjable, That every more general Term ſtands for inch an dea, as is but a part 
of any of thoſe contain'd under it. | | RD 
Why the Ge. H. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, which is no- 
5 85 z5 ordins- thing but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next genen 
122 Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to fave 
tions. the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the next general 
Word or Genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſomerimes the ſhame of not being ablc 
8 to do it. But tho? defining by Genus and Differentia ( I crave leave to uſe thele 
Terms of Art, tho originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe No- 
tions they are apply d to) I ſay, tho' defining by the Genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet 
I think it may be doubred whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the 
only, and ſo not abſolutely neceflary. For Definition being nothing but making 
another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defin'd ſtands for, a Defini- 
tion is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas that are combin d in the 
fignification of the Term defin d: and if inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, Men 
have accuſtom'd themſelves to uſe the next general Term; it has not been out 
of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For, 
I think, that to one who deſir d to know what Ideas the word Man ſtood for, 
| if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Like, 
; - Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning ; I doubt not but the 
meaning of the Term Man would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands 
for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defin'd to be a rational ae} 
| As « 
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mal : which by the ſeveral Definitions of | Animal, Viuens, and Corpus, reſol ves 


ti. ſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. I have, in explaining the Term Man, fol- 
low'd here the ordinary Definition of the Schools: which tho, perhaps, not the 
moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in 
this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt 
of Genus and Differentia : and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity there is of 


ſuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtrict 2 it. For Definitions, as has 
been (aid, being only the explaining of one Word by ſeveral others; ſo that 
the Meaning or Idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; Languages are not 


5 always ſo made according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its 


Signification exactly and clearly expreſs'd by two others. Experience ſufficient- 
ly ſatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 


Definitions, more in the next Chapter. | 


9. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain by what has been ſaid, That General e 
General and Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of things; but are the — s "4 
Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and 2% Lade- 
concern only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. Words are general, as has been ſtanding. 
ſaid, when uſed for Signs of general Ideas, and ſo are applicable indiffently to 
many particlar things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as the Re- 
preſentatives of many particular things: but Univerſality belongs not to things 
themſelves, which are all of them particular in their Exiſtence 3 even thoſe 
Words and Ideas, which in their ſignification are general. When therefore we 


* quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt are only Creatures of our own making; 


their general nature being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars, For the Signi- 
fication they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of Man is added 


to them. | 


§. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſider d, is, What kind of Signification Alftra8lieas 


| | it is, that General Words have. For as it is evident, that they do not fignify . 1 Efen- 


ces of the Ge» 
nera and Spe- 


of the ſorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of things, are no- 


thing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the having the Effence of any Species; 
being that which makes any thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to 
the Idea to which the Name is annex d, being that which gives a right to that 
Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Conformity, muſt needs be the 
ſame thing: ſince to be of any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Spe- 
cies, is all one. As for example, to be a Man, or ot the Species Man, and to have 
right to the name Man, is the ſame thing, Again, to be a Man, or of the Species 
Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the ſame thing. Now ſince nothing 
can be a Man, or have a right to the name Man, but what has a conformity to 


the ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of 
the Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. : 
S. 13. I would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny; that Na- They are the 
ture in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike : there is nothing Workman/hip - 
more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all things propagated 9 th: Lid: r. 
by Seed. But yer, I think, we may ſay the ſorting of them under Names is the Handing, but 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking occafion from the Similitude it obſerves ©, . 
amongſt them to make abſtract general Ideas, and ſet them up rin rhe Mind, the Smili- 


Form 
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Form has a very proper Signification) to which as particular things exiſting ate 


found to agree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, 
or are put into that Claſ/zs. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that a Hue : 


this Juſtice, that Cruelty.; this a Wateh, that a Jack; what do we elſe bur rauk 
things under different ſpecitick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of 
which we have made _ thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the Eſſences of 
thole Species ſer out and mark d by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the Mind; 
which. are as it were the Bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the 
Names they are to be rank d under? And when general Names have any cor 
nection with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that unites 
them: ſo that the Eſſences, of Species, as diſtinguiih'd and denominated by us, 
neither are nor can be any thing but thole preciſe abſtract deas we have in our 
Minds. And therefore the ſuppos'd real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 


our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eflences of the Species we rank things into. 


For two Species may be one as rationally, as two different Eſſences be the Es- 
ſence of one Species: And I demand what are the alterations may or may not 
be in a Horſe or Lead, without making either of them to be of another Species? 
In determining the Species of things by our abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to re- 
ſolve : but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppos'd real Eſſences, he 


will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when any thing 


Each diſtinct 
abſtract Idea 
zs 4 diftin& 
Eſſence, 


Real and No- 
mina Eſſence. 


preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe or Lead. 

$, 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I {ay theſe Eſſences, or abſtract Ideas 
(which are meaſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are the Mon- 
manſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones ate 
often, in ſeyeral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and therefore that 
is Coveroreſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in Sub- 
ſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken from the things themſel ves, 
they ate not conſtantly the ſame ; no not in that Species which is molt familiar 
to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : It having been 
more than once doubted, whether the Fætus born of a Woman were a Mar, 


even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 


nouriſh'd and baptiz d: which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, to 
which the Name Man belong'd, were of Nature's making; and were not the 
uncertain and various Collection of {imple Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts 
together, and then abſtracting it, affix d a Name to it. So that in truth ewe 
diſtinct abſtract Idea is a diſtinct Eſſence and the Names that ſtand for ſuch diſ- 
tinct Ideas are the Names of things etlcntially different. Thus a Circle is as eſ- 
ſentially difierent from an Oral, as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſen- 
tially different from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea which is 
the Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abſtract Ideas, th.t in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtinct Names annex'd to them, conſtitute two diſtin ſorts, or, if you pleale, 
Species, as eſſentially different as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 
World. : 

$. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not with- 
out reaſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral 
Significations of the word Eſſence. | 

Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, whereby it is what 
it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subſtances unknown, Con- 
ſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be calld 
their Efſexce. This is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is e- 
vident trom the Formation of it; Eſentia, in its primary notation, ſignify ing 
properly Being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill us'd, when we ſpeak of the Eſexce 
of particular things, without giving them any name. | 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools having been much buly'd 
about Genus and Species, the word Eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary Significa- 


tion: and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly 


apply'd to the artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. Tis true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppos d a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and tis paſt 
doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which any Collection of ſim- 


ple Ideas coexiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident, that things are rank d 


under 
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under Names into Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtra& Ideas, 


1 to which we have annex d thoſe Names; the Eſſence of each Genus, or Sort, 


comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I 

may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as I do General from Genus) Name ſtands 

tor. And this we ſhall find to be that which the word Eſſence imports in its 

moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, I ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be 

-crm'd,; the one the Real, the other the Nominal Eſſence. | | 
16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is ſo near a Conzection, — * 

that the Name of any ſort ot things cannot be attributed to any particular een the 

Being but what has this E/ence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, whereof Name and ne- 

that Name is the Sign. 1. FE minal Eſſence 
9. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (to mention Suppefition 

thoſe only) there are, it J miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, that Species 

who uſing the word Eſſence tor they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number are diſtin- 

of thoſe Efences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 4500 4 4 E. 

they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Se- aces, wſeleſb 

cies. The other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe who look on all natn-* 

ral things to have a real, but unknown Conſticution, of their inſenſible Parts; from 

which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguith them one from 

another, according as we have occalion to rank them into ſorts under common 

Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, 

as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural things, that exiſt, 

are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplex'd the 

Knowledg of natural things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in all 

the Species of Animals, ayd of Changelings, and other ſtrange Iſſues of human 

Birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this Ahporhefis - 


| Since it is as impoſſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real 


Eſſence, ſhould have different Properties, as that the two Figures partaking in the 
{ame real Eilence of a Circle ſhould have different Properties. But were there 
no other reaſon againſt it, yet the Suppoſition of Eſſences that cannot be known, and 
the making them nevertheleſs to be that which diltinguiſhes the Species of things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledg, that that 
alone were ſufficient ro make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch E 
ſences of the Softs or Species of things as come within the reach of our Know- 
ledg: which, when ſeriouſſy conſider'd, will be found, as I have ſaid, to be 
nothing elſe but thoſẽ abſtract complex Ideas, ro which we have annex d diſtinct 
general Names. | 
(. 18. Eences being thus diſtinguiſh'd into Nominal and Real, we may farther Real and no 
oblerve, that in the Species of /imple Ideas and Modes, they are always the ſame ; minal Eſſence 
but in Subſtances always quite different. Thus a Figure including a Space between 72 ſame in 
5 : . : / | i maple Ideas 
three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only and wuges, 
the abſtract Idea to which the general Name is anbex d, but the very Eſentia or different in 
Being of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, Subſtances." 
and to which they are all inſeparably annzex'd. - But it is far otherwiſe concern- | 
ing that parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 
two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, Oc. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name which is therefore its nominal Eſſence: Since nothing can be call'd Gold 
but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtrad complex Idea, ro which 
that Name is annex'd. But this Diſtin&ion of Eſſences, belonging particularly 
to Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an occa- 
ſion to treat of more fully. | ants | 
9. 19. That ſuch abſtract Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been ſpeaking Eſcnces.inges 
of, are Eſſences, may tarther appear by what we are told concerning Eſſences, nerable and 
viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of uptibie. 
the real Conſtitutions of things which begin and periſh with them. All things 
that exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have rank'd into Bands under diſtinct Names or 
Enſigns. Thus that which was Graſs to day, is to morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; 
and Within few days after becomes part of a Man : In all which, and the like 
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190 Names of Simple Ideas. Book III. 
Changes, tis evident their real Eſſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the 
Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy'd, and periſhes with 
them. But Eſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſh'd in the Mind, with Names 
annex d to them, they are ſuppos'd to remain ſteddily the ſame, whatever Mu- 
rations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes ot Ales. 
ander and Bucephalus, the Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annex'd, are up. 
pos'd nevertheleſs to remain in the ſame ; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe Species 
are preſery'd whole and undeſtroyed, whatever Changes happen to any, or all 
of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts 
ſafe and entire, without the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that 
kind, For were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (a3 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly mark'd out) yet the Idea an- 
nex'd to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pat- 
tern to determine which of the particular Figures we meet with have or haye 
not a right to the name Circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having that 
Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho' there neither were nor had been in 
Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, or ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing 
thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas that contain'd no Inconſiſteney 
in them, the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a Man; and the 
the Idea of an Unicorn as certain, ſteddy, and permanent as that of a Horſe, 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutability 
of Eſſences proves them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Rela- 
tion eſtabliſh'd between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them; and will 
always be true as long as the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. 
Recapitula- $: 20. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would ſay, viz. That all the 
_ great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to no more but 
this, That Men making abſtrat Ideas, and ſettling them in their Minds with 
Names annex'd to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improve- 
ment and Communication of their Knowledg ; which would advance but ſlowly, 
were their Words and Thoughts confin'd only to Particulars. 
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Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 
ple Ideas, Y+ 1. ["HO! all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignify nothing immediately but the 


Medes, and Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker; yet upon a nearer Survey we ſhall 


Subſtances, find that the Names of fimple Ideas, mix d Modes, (under which I compriſe Re- 
jexncthing pe: lations too) and natural Subſtances, have each of them ſomething peculiar and dit- 

* BP ferent from the other. F : 
culiar, rent from the other. For example: | | 
1. Names of $. 2. Firſt, The Names of fimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the abſtra& Ideas 
fimple Ideas in the Mind, which they immediately fignity, intimate alſo ſome real Exiſtence, 
2 Subſtan- from which was deriv'd their original Pattern. But the Names of mix d Modes 


ces, intimate terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, | 


realExiſtence. as we ſhall ſee more at large in the following Chapter. | 
2. Namesof H. 3. Secondly, The Names of fimple Ideas and Modes fignify always the real as wel 


1 as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural Subſtances fignify 
ode 5 


fgniſy al wk ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 


nominal E. H. 4. Thirdly, The Names of fimple Ideas are not capable of any Definitions ; the 
ence. Names of all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerv d by 
3- Names of any body, what Words are, and what are not capable of being defin'd ; the want 
— 10 whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and 
| * obſcurity in mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Definitions of Terms that can- 
not be defin d: and others think they ought to reſt ſatisfy'd in an Explication made 

by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by 4 

Genus and Difference) when even after ſuch Definition made according to rule, 


thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning * 1 
| | | or 


rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we 
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Word than they had before. This at leaſt I think, that the ſhewing what Words 


are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good De- 
fnirion, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe ; and perhaps will afford ſo 
much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, and our eas, as to deſerve a more 
particular Conſideration. | 4 I 

S. 5. I will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not defi- If all were 
nable from that Progreſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if we 4fnadle, 
ſhould allow that all Names could be defin'd. For if the Terms of one Defi- — 3 
nition were {till tõ be defin'd by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I fnitum. 
ſhall from the nature of our Ideas, and the fignification of our Words ſhew, : 
why ſome Names can, and others cannot be defin'd, and which they are. 


$. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is m—— elſe, but the ſbewing the What a Defi- 
erm, a 


meaning of one Word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous The meaning of 

words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; 

the meaning of any Term is then ſhew'd, or the Word is deſin d, when by o- 

ther Words, the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annex'd to in the Mind of the 

Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of another; and 

thus its Signification aſcertain d: This is the only Uſe and End of Definitions; 

and therefore: the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. | 1 | 
F$. 7. This being premis'd, I ſay, that the Names of fimple Ideas, and thoſe Simple Ideas 

only, are incapable of being defin'd. The reaſon whereof is this, That the ſe- wy 

veral Terms of a Definition, fignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no 

means repreſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And therefore a 

Definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the meaning of one 

Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the Names 

of ſimple Ideas have no place. | L 
$. 8, The not obſerving this Difference in our 1deas, and their Names, has Inflaxces 3 

produc'd that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerv'd in Motion. 

the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple Ideas. For as to the | 

greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain to leave 

them untouch' d, merely by the impoſſibility they found in it. What more 

exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The AF of 

a Being in Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any rational Man, 

to whom it was not already know by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs what, 

word it could ever be ſuppos d to be the Explication of. If Tully asking a Dusch- 

nan what Beweeginge was, ſhould have receiv'd this Explication in his own 

Language, that it was Actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I ask whether 

any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what the word Bewee- 

ginge ſignify' d, or have gueſs'd what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, 


| and would fignify to another when he us'd that Sound. 


$. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who have endeavour'd to throw off 
the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in de- 
fining ſimple Ideas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 
The Atomiſts, who define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, what 
do they more than put one ſynonymous word for another? For what is Paſſage, 
other than Motion? And if they were ask d what Paſſage was, how would they 
better define it than by Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant 
to ſay, Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a Paſſage, 
& ? This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two words of 
the ſame Signification one for another; which, when one is better underſtood 
than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but 
is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſh word in the Dictio- 
naty is the Definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that Motion is a De- 
finition of Motus. Nor will the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts of the Super- 
fieies of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the Cartefians give us, prove a much 
better Definition of Motion, when well examin'd. | 
H. 10. The Act of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is another Peripate - Zigbi. 
tick Definition of a ſimple Idea; which tho? not more abſurd than the former | 
of Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſneſs and Inſignificaney more plainly, becauſe. 
Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the meaning of the 
word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blind ** ; 
| | 1 
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| Names of Simple Ideas. 
but the Definition of Motion appears not at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes 
this way of Trial. For this ſimple Idea, entering by the Touch as well ag 
Sight, tis impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way 
to get the Idea of Mot ion, but barely by the Definition of that Name. Tho 
who tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ſtriking briskly on 


the bottom of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools; bur yer theſe 


words ever ſo well underitood would make the Idea the word Light ſtands for, 
no more known to a Man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell 


him, that Lgbe was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-Balls, which Fa; - 


_ ries all day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Foreheads, whilſt they 


paſs d by others. For granting this Explication of the thing to be true; ye 
the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we had it ever fo exact, would no more 
give us the Idea of Light it ſelt, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than 
the Jdea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us 
the Aea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe of any 
Senſation, and the Senſation it (elf, in all the ſimple Ideas of one Senſe, are two 
Ideas ; and two Ideas ſo different and diſtant one from another, that no two 
can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever fo 
long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gurta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching it, tho“ he under- 


| ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, ever 


ſo well. And therefore the Carteſiaus very well diſtinguiſh between that Light 
which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produc'd in 
by it, and is that which is properly Light. | 

F. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been thewn are only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions, 
Objcas themſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets appointed to cach 


' ſort. It they ate not receiv'd this way, all the Words in the World, made u/: 


of to explain, or define auy of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ftands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other ſimple 
Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
Connection, which is known to be between them, and thoſe fimple Ideas, which 
common Uſe has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try 
if any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him have the 
true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told 


It as a reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas already in his 


Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not ſtrangers to his Palate, ſo 


far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving us 


that Idea by a Defmition, but exciting in us other ſimple Ideas, by their known 
Names; which will be ſtill very different from the true Taſte of that Fruit it 
ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other ſimple Ideas, it is the ſame thing; 
for the Signification of Sounds is not natural, but only impos d and arbitrary. 
And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce ei- 
ther of thoſe Zdeas in us, than the Sound Light or Red by it ſelf. For to hope 
to produce. an Idea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however form'd, is to 
expect that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make the Ears 
do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we 
might taſte, ſmell and ſee by the Ears; a ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of 
Sancho Pancha, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he 
that has not before receiv'd into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſimple Idea 
which any word ſtands for, can never come to know the fignification of that 
word by any other Words or Sounds whatſoever put together, according to 
any Rules of Definition. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the pro- 
per Object; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn'd the 
name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Explication of his Books and Friends, to 
underſtand thoſe Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way, 
brag'd one Day, that he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignify d. Upon which 
his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? the blind Man anſwer d, It was like 
the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the Name of any other 
ſimple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
words made uſe of to explain it. 


Book III. 
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12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeve- The contrs 


ſhew'd in i 
complex Idłkas 
by Inſtances of 


tal fimple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Ideas that 
make that Compoſition, to imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which weile ne- 


ver there before, and ſo make their Names be underſtood. In ſuch Collections a Statue and 
of Ideas, paſſing under one name, Definition, or the teaching the ſignification of Rainbow. 


one word by ſeveral others, has place, and may mike us underſtand the Names of 
Things, which never came wichin. the reach of our Senſes : and frame Ideas ſu- 
table ro thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names: provided that 
none of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he 
to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. Thus the 
word Statue may be explain'd to a blind Man by other words, when Picture can- 
not ; his Senſes having given him the Lea of Figure, but not of Colours, which 


| therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter 


againſt the Statuary : each of which contending for the Excellency of his Art, 
and the Statuary bragging that his was to be prefer'd, becauſe it reach'd far- 
ther, and even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excel- 
lency ot ic ; the Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind 
Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a 
picture drawn by the other, he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he trac'd 
with his Hands all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great ad- 
miration applauded the Skill of the Workman, Bur being led to the Picture, 
and having his Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touch'd the Head, 
and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Cc. as his Hand mov'd over the Parts of 
the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction : Whereupon 
he cry'd out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine 
piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where 
he could neither feel nor perceive any 2 | 

g. 14. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow to one who knew all thoſe Colours, 


but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, would, by enumerating the Figure; 


Largeneſs, Poſition and Order of the Colours, ſo well define that word, that it 
might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact and perfect 
ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the 
ſimple Ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he never receiv d by 
Senſation and Experience, no words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
F. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhew' 
thoſe Objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions. F/hen by 
this means we have our Minds ſtor'd with them, and know the Names for 


d, can only be got by Experience, from The Names of 
; 4 f eee p complex Ideas 
re to be 

] 1 77 made intelli. 
them, then we are in a Condition to define, and by Definition to underſtand the gibie _ | 


Names of complex Ideas, that are made up of them. But when any Term #erds. 


| ſands for a ſimple Iiea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is im- 


poſſible, by any words to make known its meaning to him. When any Term 
ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that Term is 


| the ſign of it, there another Name, of the ſame Idea which he has been accu- 


ſtom'd to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whaſoever is 
any Name of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition: 

. 15, Fourthly, But tho' the Names of fimples Ideas have not the help of De- 
faition to determine their fignification, yet that hinders not but that they are ge- 
nerally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mix d Modes and Subſtances : Be- 
cauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men for the moſt part, 
ealily and perfectly agree in their fignification ; and there is little room for 


4. Names of 
mple Ideas 


leaft doubtful, 


Miſtake and Wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that White= 


neſs is the name of that Colour he has obſerv'd in Snow or Milk, will not be 
apt to miſapply that word as long as he retains that Iden; which when he has 
quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 

ands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſimple Ideas to be put toge- 


pos'd, but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the 
preciſe number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
names of Subſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole fignifi- 
tation of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more 


ther, which makes the Doubtfulneſs in the names of mix'd Modes; nor a ſup- 
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or leſs being put in, the Idea may be vary'd, and ſo the ſignification of its 
Name be obſcure or uncertain. | 
5. Simple I. F. 16. Fijthly, This farther may be obſerv'd concerning fimple Ideas, and 
22 their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in Linez Prædicamentali (as they 
nea Predica- call it) from the loweft Species to the Summum Genus. The reaſon whereot is, 
mentali, that the lowelt Species being but one {imple Idea, nothing can be left out of it; 
that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing in 
one Idea common to them both; which having one Name, is the Genus of the 
other two : v. g. There is nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and 
Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, makes it a- 
gree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name of Animal: And there- 
fore when to avoid unpleaſant Enumerations. Men would comprehend both 
White and Red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name; 
they have been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get 
into the Mind. For when White, Red and Tellow are all comprehended under 
the Genus or name Colour, it ſignifics no more but ſuch Ideas as are produc'd in 
the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only thro' the Eyes. And when 
they would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both Colours and 
Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a word that ſignifies all ſuch as 
come into the Mind only by one Senſe: And ſo the general term Quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells and tangi- 
ble Qualicies, with diſtin&ion from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure and 
Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more 
Senſes than one. | | 
6. Names of Y- 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Subſtances, and mix'd Modes, have 
fimple Ideas alſo this difference; That thoſe of mix d Modes Rand for Ideas perfectly arbi- 
| = of wh y tar; thoſe of Subſtances are not perfectly fo, but refer to a Pattern, tho with 
pac” Frag 4 Jome Latitude; and thoſe of fimple Ideas are feric&ly taken from the Exiſtence 
of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what difference it makes in the 
ſignifications of their Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple Ideas. 


CHAP. v. 
Of the Names of mix d Modes and Relations. 


They ftand for H. 1. 6 & HE Names of mix'd Modes being general, they ſtand, as has been 
ahead idee, | thewn, for Sorts or Species of Things, each of which has its pecu- 

ed voce liar Eflence- The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhew'd. are no- 

thing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name is annex'd. Thus 

far the Names and Eſſences of mix d Modes, have nothing but what is common 

to them with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer Survey of them, we 

mall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve out 
Attention. | | N 

1. The Ideas H. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, is, That the abſtra& 

they ſtand for, Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mix d Modes are 
are made by made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple 1deas : In 
EN which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only receives ſuch 

'S* as arc preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of things operating upon it. 

2. Madear- H. 3. In the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix*d Modes, are not on- 
bitrarily, and ly made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without Patterns, or 
without Pat- reference to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, 
_ which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which they 

are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its complex J1deas of 

mix d Modes, the Mind takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things 

exactly. It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtin& ſpecifick 

+ Zdeas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 

by outward Things, paſs neglected, without particular Names or Specifications. 


Nor 
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Nor does the Mind, in theſe of mix d Modes, as in the complex Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of things; or verify them by Pat- 
terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery or Iuceſt be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt things 
exiſting ? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an Action? 
No: but it ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection into 


one complex Idea, that makes the Archetype and ſpecifick Idea, whether ever any 
ſuch Action were committed in rerum natura or no. | 


$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein this making of theſe How this i- | 


complex Ideas confiſts ; and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting 
rogether thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three 
things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number: Secondly, It gives them Connection, and 
makes them into one Idea Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we exa- 
mine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall 
eaſily obſerve how theſe Eſſences ot the Species of mix d Modes are the Workman- 
ſhip of the Mind, and conſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Mens making. 


d. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas of mix d Modes are made by a Evi . 
voluntary Collection of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent from any 823 
original Patterns in Nature, who will but reflect that this ſort of complex Ideas 


f ; ten before the 
may be made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a Species be con- Exiſtence. 


ſtituted, before any one Individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can 
doubt but the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed in the Mind of 
Men, and have names given them; and ſo theſe Species of mix'd Modes be con- 
ſtituted, before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well diſ- 
cours'd of, and reaſon'd about, and as certain Truths diſcover'd of them, whilſt 
yer they had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts 
of mix d Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtauding, where they have a Being as 
ſubſervient to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowleds, as when they really 
exiſt: And we cannot doubt but Law-makers have often made Laws about Spe- 
cies of Mions, which were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings; 
Beings that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And I think no 


body can deny, but that the Reſurreftion was a Species of mix'd Modes in the 
Mind, before it really exiſted. 


9. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mix d Modes are made by the Mind, Inſtances ; 
we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little looking into them ft. ws bine. 
will ſatisfy us, that *tis the Mind that combines ſeveral ſcatter'd independent hs 


Ideas into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating it ſelf by any Con- 
nection they have in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 
ticular Species of Action, ſignify'd by the word Murder, and the other not ? 


Or what Union is there in Nature between the 1dea of the Relation of a Father, 


with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combin d into 
one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin& Species Parri- 
cide, whilſt the other make no diſtin& Species at all? But tho they have made 


killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtin& Species from killing his Son, or 
Daughter; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, as well 


as Father and Mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the ſame Spe- 


cies, as in that of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mix'd Modes arbitrarily unites 


into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have altoge- 
ther as much Union in Nature, are left looſe, and never combin'd into one 
dea, becauſe they have no need of one name. Tis evident then, that the Mind 
by its free choice gives a Connection to a certain number of Ideas, which in na- 


ture have no more Union with with one another, than others that it leaves out: 


Why elſe is the part of the Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diſtinct Species call'd Stabbing, and the Figure and 
Matter of the Weapon left ont? I do not ſay this is done without reaſon, as 


we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free choice. 


of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mix d 


Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is nothing more 
Vol. I: Ce 2 


evident; 
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evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, the Mind 
ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the Ideas it makes to the tex 


Exiſtence of things ; but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve irs own purpoſes, 
without ty ing 1gglf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts, 


Beet ftill ſub= F. 7. But tho theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences of mix d Modes, depend on the 
— 22 Mind, and are made by it with great liberty; yet they are not made at random, 


Luage. 


I berei the 


zntr 


Words of di- 
vers Lan» 
guages are 4 
proof. 


and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Tho' theſe complex Ideas be 
not always copy'd from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the End for 
which abſtra& Ideas are made: And tho' they be Combinations made of Idea 
that are looſe enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral other 
to which the Mind never gives a Connection that combines them into one 1ea; 
yet they are always made for the convenience of Communication, which is the 
chief End of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with 
eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only abundance of parti 
culars may be contain'd, but alſo a great variety ot independent Ideas collected 
into one complex one. In the making therefore of the Species of mix'd Modes, 
Men have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occaſion to mention 
one to another. Thoſe they have combin'd into dittinet complex Ideas, and 
given Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near an Union, are let; 
looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, if 
they would make diſtin& abſtract Ideas of ail the Varictics might be obſerv'd in 
them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overchargd to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and 
name ſo many complex /deas of theſe mix d Modes, as they find they have ocea- 
fion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their Aﬀairs. If they join 
to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct 
Species from killing a Man's Son or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different 
Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin& Puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a Man's Father and Mother, different from what ought to be inflicted on the 
Murder of a Son or Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceflary to mention 
it by a diſtin& Name, which is the end of making that diſtin& Combination. 
But tho' the deas of Mother and Daughter are to differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the Zea of Killing, that the one is join'd with it, to make a diſtind 
abſtract Idea with a name, and ſo a diſtin& Species, and the other not; yet in 
reſpect of carnal Knowledg, they are both taken in under Iaceſt. and that ſtill 
for the ſame convenience ot expteſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one 
Species, ſuch unclean Mixtures as have a peculiar Turpitude beyond others; and 
this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. | 
$. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the 
truth of this; it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one Lan- 
guage, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly ſhews, that 
oſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and Manner of Life, have found occa- 
ſion to make ſeveral complex Ideas, and give names to them, which others never 
collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have happen'd, if theſe Species 
were the ſteddy Workmanſhip of Nature, and not Collections made and ab- 
ſtracted by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Communi- 
cation. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find 
Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Zalian, no ſcanty Languages; much 
leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the Caribees or Weſtoe Tongues : 
And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other 
Languages to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been 
ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
actly com different Languages, we ſhal! find, that tho* they have Words 
which in Franſlations and Dictionaries are ſuppos'd to anſwer one another, yet 
there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially 
mix d Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that 
in Dictionaries it is render'd by. There are no Ideas more common, and leſs 
compounded, than the Meaſures of Time. Extenſion, and Weight, and the 
Laim Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, are without difficulty render'd by the Engliſh 
Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound- but yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the eas a Roman annex'd to theſe Latin Names, were very far different ous 
| ; | | | thoſe 
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choſe which an Eng/iſbman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of 


theſe ſhould make ule of the meaſures that thoſe of the other Language deſign d 
by their Names, he would be quite out in his account. Theſe are too ſenſible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more ſo, in the Names of 
more abſtract and compounded Ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which 


make up moral Diſcourſes : whole Names, when Men come curiouſly to com- 


pare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 


| fy of them exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 


F. 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 
be miſtaken about Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they were things 
regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in things; 


| when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be nothing elſe but an Artifice 

| of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it 
| {hould often have occation to communicate by one general Term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtra& Idea, might be 
| comprehended. And if the doubtful Signification of the word Species may 
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This ſhews 
Speczes to be 
made for 
Communica- 
tion. 


make it ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay that the Species of mix d Modes are 


made by the Underſtanding; yet, I think, it can by no body be den) d, that tis 
the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpecihck Names are given 
| And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes the Patterns for ſorting and 


naming of things, I leave it to be conſider d who makes the Boundaries of the 
Sort or Species ; lince with me, Species and Sort have no other difference, than 


| than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. | 


b. 10. The near Relation that there is between Species, Eſſences, and their general 


| Name, at leaſt in mix d Modes, will farther appear, when we conſider that it is 


the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſting du- 
tation. For the Connection between the looſe parts of thoſe complex Idea, 
being made by the Mind, this Union, which has no particular foundation in Na- 
ture, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were hold it 


together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Tho? therefore it be the Mind 


that makes the Collection, tis the Name which is as it were the Knot that ties 


them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of different Ideas does the word Tri- 


In mix d 
Modes tis 
the Name 
that ties the 
C:mbinatiomn 
together, ai 
makes it a 
Spec ics. 


umphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Species / Had this Name been 


never made or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcriptions of what 


paſs'd in that Solemnity: but yet, I think, that which holds thoſe different parts 


together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very word annex'd to it; 
without which, the ſeveral parts ot that would no more be thought to make one 
thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made but once, had never 
been united into one complex Idea, under one denomination. How much there- 
fore, in mix'd Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the Mind; 
and how much the Continuation and tixing of that Unity depends on the Name 
in common uſe annex'd to it; I leave to be conſider d by thoſe, who look upon 
Eſſences and Species as real eſtabliſn'd things in Nature. 

9. 11. Suitable ro this, we find, that Mer ſpeaking of mix d Modes, ſeldom 
imagine or tate any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out by name be- 
cauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to naming, no ſach Species 
are taken notice of, or ſuppos'd to be, unleſs a Name be join'd to it, as the 
ſign of Man's having combin'd into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that 
Name giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have 


any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtra& Idea, and ceas d actually to think 


on it. But when a Name is once annex d to it, wherein the parts of that com- 
plex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence as it were 
eſtabliſh'd, and the Species look d on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
the Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtraction 
to make them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 
were that they might have general Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe and 


Communication? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword or a Hatchet, 


are look d on as no diſtin& Species of Action: bur if the Point ot the Sword 
firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin& Species, where it has a diſtinct Name; 
as in England, in whoſe Language it is call'd Stabbing But in another Country; 
where it has not happen'd to be ſpecify'd under a peculiar Name, it paſſes = 


For the Origi- 
nals of mix d 


look no farther 
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for a diſtin& Species. But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, tho? it be the 
Mind that makes the nominal Eſſence; yet ſince thoſe Ideas which are combin' 
in it are ſuppos'd to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 
no, therefore thoſe are look'd on as diſtin& Species, without any Operation of 
the Mind, either abſtracting or giving a Name to that complex Idea. 

g. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning the Eſſences of the 
Species of mix d Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, ta- 
ther than the Works of Nature: Conformable, I ſay to this, we find that 
their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and uo farther. When we ſpeak of 


Mind, which Juſtice, or Gratitnde, we trame to our ſelves no Imagination of any thing exiſt. 


them to be tbe 


ſhews the rea- 


mix d Medes. 


wſually get be · 


ing, which we would conceive; but our Thoughts terminate in the abſtrz8 
Ideas of thoſe Vertues, and look not farther : as they do, when we ſpeak of x 
Hurſe or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but 
as in things themſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But 
in mix'd Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which ate moral 
Beings, we conſider the original Patterns as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing ot particular Beings under Names. And hence! 
think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix d Modes are by a more par- 
23 Name call'd Notions ; as by a peculiar Right, appertaining to the Under. 
ſtanding. | 

S. 15 Hence likewiſe we may learn, L the complex Ideas of mix d Modes ar 
commonly more compounded and decompounded, than th. ſe of natural Subſtances, Be- 
cauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing only its 
own ends, and the conveniency of expreffing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make 
known to another, does with great liberty unite often into one abſtract Idea 
things that in their Nature have no coherence ; and ſo, under one Term, bundle 
together a great variety of compounded and decompounded Jdeas. Thus the 
Name of Proceſſion, what a great mixture of independent Ideas of Perſons, Ha- 
bits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 

which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one 
Name? Whereas the complex Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtances are uſually made 
up of only a ſmall number of {imple ones; and in the Species of Animals, thele 
two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the whole nominal Eflence. 

9. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been ſaid, is, That the 
Names of mix d Modes always fignify (when they have any determin'd Significa 
tion) the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas being the Work: 
man ſhip of the Mind, and not refer'd to the real Exiſtence of things, there is 
no Suppolition of any thing more fignify'd by that Name, but barely that com- 
plex Idea the Mind it ſelf has form'd, which is all it would have expreſs d by 
it; and is that, on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from 
which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the 
. ſame ; which of what Concernment it is to the certain Knowledg of general 

Truth we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
$, 15. This alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, hy for the moſt part the Names f 
mix d Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. Becauſe 

there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have Names, 
and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtract complex Ideas made 
arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, 
before one endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas unleſs a Man will fill his 
Head with a company of abſtra& complex Ideas, which others having no Names 
for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of Languages it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex Idea, one alſo, 
by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word, But this concerns not Lam 
guages made, which have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men 
have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: And in ſuch, I ask, whether 
it be not the ordinary method, that Children learn the Names of mix d Modes, 
before they have their /deas ? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract 
Idea of Glory and Ambition, before he has heard the Name of them? In ſimple 
Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch 1deas as have 3 


real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas or Names are got one betore the 
other, as it happens. | "> Se #6: 


id concerning Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome to 
de much more than what ſo flight a Subject requir'd. I allow it might be 


brought into a narrower Compaſs: but I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an 


Argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure 


is one I thought not of when I began to write) Thar by ſearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might meet with 
| every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the molt averſe or negligent to reflect 
on a general Miſcarriage ; which, tho' of great conſequence, is little taken no- 
| tice of, When it is confider'd what a pudder is made about Eſences, and how 
much all ſorts of Knowledg, Diſcourſe, and Converſation are peſter'd and diſ- 
order'd by the careleſs and confus'd Uſe and Application of Words, it will 
perhaps be thought worth while thorowly to lay it open. And ] ſhall be par- 
don'd if I have dwelt long on an Argument which I think therefore needs to 
be inculcated 3 becauſe the Faults, Men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are 
not only the greateſt hinderances ot true Knowledg, but are ſo well thought of, 
as to pals for it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mix'd with thoſe huffing Opinions they are 
| (well'd with; if they would but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve 
E what Ideas are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words with which they 
ate ſo arm'd at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. 
I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, Peace and Learning, if, by 
ay enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of 
Language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpe&, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
| it may alſo be poſſible for them to have ſometimes very good and approv'd 
| Words in their Mouths and Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no Signi- 
| fication. And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein 
© themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them examin'd by others. With 

| this deſign therefore I ſhall go on with what TI have farther to ſay concerning 
this matter. | D _ h 


— 
— 


"GC HAP. VI 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


of which they are capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 


| and ſignity d by one Name. I fay, do or might agree: for tho* there be but 
one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more 


Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, 
as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars- They want not their Rea- 
{ons who think there are, and that each fix'd Star would anſwer the Idea the 

ame Sum ſtands for, to one who were plac'd in a due diſtance ; which, by the 


way, may ſhew us. how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species of 


things (for thoſe Latin 'Terms fignity to me no more than the Engliſh word 
Sort) depend on ſuch Collectious of Ideas as Men have made; and not on the 
real Nature of things; ſince tis not impoſſible, but that in propriety of Speech, 
that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another- | 


K. 2. The Meaſure and Boundary of each Sort, or Species, whereby it is con- The Eſſence of 
ſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſh'd from others, is that we call its each ſort ii the 
Eſſence, which is nothing but that abſtraf Idea to which the Name is annex d: {0 abſtrad Ideas. 


that every thing contain d in that Idea is eſſential to that Sort. This, tho? it 
be all the Eſence of natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 


-guiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Eſſence, to 
diſtinguiſtr it from that real Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which depends 


this 
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$. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix'd Modes, is with very little difference Reaſen f hy 
applicable alſo to Relations; which, ſince every Man himſelf may obſerve, I being ſo large 


8 dT, | | r 
may ſpare my ſelf the pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, ſince what I have here p _ Su 


| $.1.FFTHE common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general Terms, ftand The common 
J for Sorts; which is nothing elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch Names of 


| complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do or might agree, by virtue Subſtawces 


ſtand for 


Serts. 
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this xominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of that Sort; which therefore, ,, 
has been ſaid, may be call'd the real Eſſence v. g. the #ominal Eſſence of Gy; 
is that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, tor inſtance, a Bogy 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fix d. But the real Eſene 
is the Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Quyj. 
ries, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two are dife. 
rent, tho they are both call'd Hence, is obvious at firſt ſight to diſcover. 
The neminal F. 3. For tho' perhaps voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reaſon, join'd to: 
— 5 E Body of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea to which I, and others, ante 
ee He the name Man, and fo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo call'd ; yet 10 
body will ſay that that complex Idea is the real Effence and Source of all thoj: 
Operations which are to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Fou 
dation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex 14, 
is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Knowledg of that Conſtitution 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and 
other Powers flow; and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as *ris poſſible 
Angels have, and 'tis certain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite other 144 
of his Eſſence than what now is contain'd in our Definition of that Species, be 
it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far differen; 
from what it now is, as is his who knows all theSprings and Wheels and other 
Contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Srrasburgh, from that which a gr. 
zing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and 
hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appearances. 
Nothing efſen- H. 4. That Eſnce, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to Sores ; and 
tial to Indivi- that it is conſider'd in particular Beings no farther than as they are rank d into 
n, Sorts, appears from hence: That take but away the abſtract Ideas, by which we 
ſort Individuals, and rank them under common Names, and then the thought of 
any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vanithes ; we have no notion of the 
one without the other; which plainly ſhews their relation. *Tis neceſſary for 
me to be as Iam; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: but there is nothing, 
I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my 
Colour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Memory 
or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe nor Underſtanding, no nor Li. 
Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more, and better, or fewet, 
and worſe Faculties than I have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a 
Shape and Body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the 
one, or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Species of things; and then preſently, according: to the abſtrat 
Idea of that Sort, ſomething is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſjmid, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex 1dea, ſignify'd by ſome ge- 
neral Name, comes into his Mind: And-'tis in reference to that, that this ot 
that Quality is ſaid to be eſſential, So that if it be ask'd, whether it be mi 
to me or any other particular corporeal Being ro have Reaſon? I ſay no; no 
more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular Being be to be counted of the ſort Man, and to have the 
name Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a 
part of the complex Idea the name Man ſtands for: as it is eſſential to this thing 
I write on to contain words, if I will give it the name Treatiſe, and rank l 
under that Species. So that eſſential, and not eſſential, relate cnly to our abftrali 
Ideas, and the Names annex d to them ; which amounts to no more but this, That 
whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are contain d 
in the abſtract Idea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be rank d un- 
der that Species, nor be call'd by that name, ſince that abſtract Iden is the ver) 
Eſſence of that Species. | | 
$. 5. Thus it the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare Extenſion et 
Space, then Solidity is not eſential to Body: It others make the Idea, to which 
they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity 1s eſſential 
to Body. That therefore, and that alone is conſider'd as eſſential, which makes a 
part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort ftands for, without which no parit” 
cular thing can be reckon'd of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should 


there 
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there be found a parcel of Matter that had a.) the other Qualicies that ate in 
on, but wanted Obedience to the Loag-ltone : and would neither be drawn 
by it, nor receive Direction from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it wan- 


| ted any thing eſential ? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether a thing really ex- 


iting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 


| made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other meaſure 
of eſſeutial or ſpecifick, but our abſtract Idea? And to talk of {pecifick Diffe- 


20L 


rences in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk un- 


intelligibly. For I would ask any one, Wnat is ſufficient to make an eſſential 


difference in Nature, between any two particular Beings, without any regard 


had to ſome abſtract Idea, which is look'd upon as the Eſſence and Standard of 


2 Species * All ſuck Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſi de, particular 


| Beings, conſider'd barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Quali- 


ties equally ential ; and every thing, in each Individual, will be eſſential to it, 
or, which is more, nothing at all. For tho' it may be reaſonable to ask, Whe- 


| ther obeying the Magnet be eſſential ro Iron ? yer, I think, it is very improper 
| and inſignificant to ask, Whether it ve eſſential to the particular parcel of Mat- 

ter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it under the name Jror, or as being 
| of a certain Species? And it, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which have 


Names annex d to them, are the Boundaries of Speczes, nothing can be eſſential 


| but what is contain'd in thoſe Ideas. 


9. 6. Tis true, I have often mention'd a real Eſſence, diſtin& in Subſtances 


| from thoſe abſtra& Ideas of them, which I call their nominal Eſſence. By this 
| real Eſſence I mean tnat real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation 
| of all thoſe Properties that are combin'd in, and are conſtantly found to co- 


exiſt witn the nommal Eſſence ; that particular Conſtitution which every thing 


| has within it ſelf, without any relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence, 
eren in this ſenee, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Pecies : For being that real 


Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, ic neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of 


| things, Properties belonging only to Spectes, and not to Individuals v. g. Sup- 
poling the nominal Eſſence of Gold to be Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
We ght, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution 
| of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualitics, and their Union, depend; 
and is alſo the Foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties 
| accompanying that complex Alea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all upon 
| {uppolition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is conſider'd as immuta- 


ble: but there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Quali- 
ties are ſo annex'd, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it, That which 
is efential belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: 


But take away the Conſideration ot its being rank'd under the Name of ſome. 


abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable 
from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their 
Being, without precilely knowing what they are: But that which annexes them 
ſtill to the Species, is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppos d Foun- 
dation and Cauſe. | | | | 

F. 7. The next thing to be conſider d, is, by which of thoſe Eſſences it is that 
Subſtances are determin' d into Sorts, or Species; and that, 'tis evident, is by the 
nominal Efſence, For *tis that alone that the Name, which is the mark of the 
Sort, ſignifies. Tis impoiſible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that Idea which that 
Name is deſign'd as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call 
the nominal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this 
is an Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be of this or 
that Hort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, which is all one, agrees 


Efſencebounds 


the Species. 


to that abſtract Idea that Name is annex'd-to? And I defire any one but to re- 
flect on his own Thoughts when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names ; 


of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand for. 


I. 8. And that the Species of things to us are nothing but the ranking them under 


diftin} Names, according to the complex Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, 
diſtinct, real Eſſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of the 
individuals that are rank'd into one Sort, call'd by one common Name, and ſp- 

Vol. I. ey, Dd | receiy d 
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202 Names of Subſtances. Book III 
| receiv'd as being of one Species, have yer Qualities depending on their req 
Conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from which 
they are accounted to differ ſpecificaly, This as it is eaſy to be obſery'q b 
all who have to do with natural Bodies, ſo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad 
Experience, convinc'd of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame 
Qualities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony or Vitriol, which they have foung 
in others. For tho' they are Bodies of the ſame Species, having the ſame nomi- 
nal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yer do they otten, upon ſevere ways of Exz. 
mination, betray Qualities ſo different one from another; as to fruſtrate the 
Expe&ation and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtin- 
guiſh'd into Species, according to cheir real Eflences, it would be as impoſſible 
to find different Properties in any two individual Subſtances of the ſame Speciz, 
as it is to find ditferent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles, 
That is properly the Eferce to us, which determines every particular to this 
or that Claſis; or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general Name: And 
what can that be elſe, but that abitract /dea, to which that Name is annex d! 
and ſo has, in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the being of particular 
things, as to their general Denominations. „ | 
Wt the reat F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and fort Things, and conſequently (which is 
22 which he end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, becauſe we know 
| act. ; . - 5 
them not. Our Faculties carry us no farcher towards che knowledę and diſtine- 
tion of Subſtances, than a Collection ot thoſe ſentibie Idea, which we obſcrve in 
them; which however made with the greateſt Diligence and Exactneſs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I iaid, a Countryman's Idea is from the inward 
Con:rivance ofthat tamous Clock at S burg, whercot he only ſees the out- 
ward Figure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or Animal 
that does not confound the moſt inlarg'd Underſtanding. Tho” the familiar uſe 
of Things about us, take oft our Wonder; yet it cures not our Ignorance. 
When we come to examine the Stones we tread on, or the Iron we daily han- 
} dle we preſently find we know not their Make, and can give no reaſon of the 
| | | different Qualities we find in them. Tis evident the internal Conſtitution, 
1 whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
. than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that 
N Texture of Part, that rea} Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; 
Wood and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable, Antimony and 
Stones not? And yet how infinitely thete come ſhort of the fine Contrivances, 
and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants or Animals, every one knows. The 
workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
 VUnivetle, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehen- 
| ſion of the molt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than the beſt Contrivance of 
the moſt ingen ous Man doch the Conceptions of the molt ignorant of rational 
Creatures, Therefore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and dil- 
poſe them into certain Glaſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are ſo 
far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as ſoon ſort 
things by their Colours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lil 
ly and a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he 
knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real 
Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleas'd to try his Skill in thoſe Se- 
cies, Call'd Caſſiowary and Querechinchio ; and by their internal real Eſſences de- 
termine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Idea of 
ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe ftand for, in the Countries where 
| thoſe Animals are to be found. _ | | 
Net ſubſtanti> F. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species of Sub- 
8 ſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it was thoſe Forms 
knw leſs, Which made the diſtinction of Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, were 
led yet tarther out of the way, by having their Minds ſet upon fruitleſs En- 
quiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have 
ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confus'd Conception in general. 
§. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natural Subſtances into Species, con- 


filts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the real une ar 
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found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits That the nom: 
For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its own Operations, thoſe ſimple 2 Eſence 75 
Ileas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have no other Notion of Spi- — | 
vit, but by attributing all thoſe Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Be- Species, yg 5- 
ings, wichout conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanc'd Notion ther evident 
we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple Ideas which we have got from from Spirits. 
Reflection on what we find in our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more 
perfection in them, than would be in their Abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflecting 
on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Power and Pleaſure, each of 
which we find it better to have than to want; and the more we have of each, 
the better ; joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we have 
the complex Idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omni potent, infinitely wiſe and 
happy Being. And tho' we are told, that there are different Species of Angels; 
ver we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Aeas of them: not out of any 
Conceit that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of Spirits is impoſſible, but 
becauſe having no more ſimple Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable 
to ſuch Beings, but only thoſe few taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions 
of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral Parts 
of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral 

es of Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and 
Powers, We find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree; and ſo 
have no very diſtin& ſpecifick Ideas of Spirits, except only of GOD, to whom 


we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity ; to the o- 


ther Spirits, with limitation. Nor as I humbly conceive do we, between G O D 
and them in our Ideas, put any difference by any number of ſimple {deas, which 
we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the parti- 
cular Ileas of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. being Ideas 
deriv'd from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to all ſorts 
of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt we can, imagine, 
even Infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt Be- 
ing; who yet, tis certain, is infinitely more remote in the real Excellency of 
his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created Beings, than the grea- 
teſt Man, nay pureſt Seraphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; 
and conſequently mult infinitely exceed what our narrow Underſtandings can 
conceive of him. ES 2 

F. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that there / bereef there 
may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſifyd one from ano- „ ably 
ther, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſi- room 
ble Things are diſtinguith'd one from another by Qualities, which we know and 
obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent Creatures a- 
bove us, than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence, That in all the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps. 
All quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a continu'd Series of 
Things, that in each remove differ very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, that are not Strangers to the airy Region ; and there 
are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood is cold as Fiſhes, 
and their Fleſh is ſo like in Taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allow'd them on Fiſh- 
days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are 
in the middle between both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and 
Aquatick together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the 
warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently repor- 
ted of Mermaids or Seamen. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as 
much Knowledg and Reaſon, as ſome that are call'd Men ; and the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly join'd, that if you will take the loweſt of 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great dif- 

rence between them ; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
erganical Parts*of Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are link d together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And when we 
conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 
that it is ſvirab'e to the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great 
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Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of Creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite per- 


tection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: Which if it be 


probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species 
of Creatures above us, then there are beneath; we being, in degrees of Perſec- 
tion, much more remote from the infinite Being of GO D, than we are from 
the loweſt State of Being, and that which approaches neareſt ronothing. And 
yet of all thoſe diſtinct Spectes, for the Reaſons aboveſaid, we have nd clear di- 
ſtinct Ideas. : | 


. 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould ak 2 


3 of ny one, whether Ie aud Hater were tuo diſtin Species of Things, I doubt 


prov'd from 
Vater and 
Ice . 


Difficulties a- 


gainſt a cer- 


tain number 
of real 
Eſſences. 


Our nominal 
Eſſences of 
Sub ſlances, 
not perfect 
Collections of 
Properties. 


not but I ſhould be anſwer d in the affirmative: And it cannot be deny'd, but 
he that ſays they are two diſtin& Species, is in the right. But if an Exgliß- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of ce, coming 
into England in the Winter, find the Water, he puts in his Baſon at night, in a 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 


mould call it harden'd Water; I ask, whether this would be a new Series to 


him different from Water? And, I think, it would be anſwer'd here, It would 
not be to him a new Species, no more than congeal'd Gelly, when it is cold, is 
a diſtinct Species from the fame Geliy fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in 
the Furnace, is a diſtin& Species from hard Gold in the hands of a Workman. 
And it this be fo, tis plain, that our diſtinct Species are nothing but diſtin 
complex Ideas, with diſtint# Names annex d to them, Tis true, every Subſtance 
that exiſts has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities 
and Powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of Things into Species, which is . | 
nothing but ſort ing them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us according to the 
Heas that we have of them: Which tho ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names, ſo that we may be able to diſcoutſe of them, when we have them not 
preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſti- 
rutions, and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſh'd by Nature into Species, by 
real Eflences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by Names, we hall 
be liable to great Miſtakes. 

§. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Species, according to the uſual 
Suppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Elences or Forms of Things, whereby 
all the Individuals exiſting, are by Nature diſtinguiſh'd into Species, theſe 


things are neceſſary - | 


$. 15- Firſt, To be aſſur' d that Nature, in the Production of Things, always 
deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſh'd Eſſences, which are to 
be tne Models ot all things to be produc'd. This, in that crude Senſe it is u- 
ſually propos d, would need ſome better Explication before it can fully be al- 
ſented to. 
g. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know whether Nature always attains 
that Eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and mon- 
ſtrous Births, that in divers ſorts of Anmals have been obſerv'd, will always 
give us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe. 
I. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determin'd whether thoſe we call Monſters be 
really a diſtinct Species, according to the ſcholaſtick Notion of the word Species ; | 
fince it i certain, that every thing that exiſts has its particular Conſtitution : 
And yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions have few or none of 
thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppos'd to reſult from, and accompany the Eſſeuce 
of that Species, from whence they derive their Originals, and to which, by 
their Deicent, they ſeem to belong. | | 
g. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſexces of thoſe things, which we diſtinguilh into 
Specres, and as ſo diſtinguiſh'd we name, ought to be known; i. e. we ought to 
have Ideas of them. But fince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the ſuppos'6 
real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into 

Species. | | | 
g 9. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable Help in this Caſe would be, that having. 
fram'd perfect complex Ideas of the Properties of things, flowing from their 
different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But ner 
ther can this be done; for being ignorant of the real Eſſenee it ſelf, it is Nen 
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poſſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo annex'd to it; 


that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence 
is not there, and ſo the Thing is not of that Species. We can never know what 
are the preciſe number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of Gold, 
any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, 


205 


would not be there, unleſs we knew the real Eſſence of Gold it ſelf, and by 


that determin'd that Secies. By the word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd. For 


if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that complex Idea, which 


Lor any one elſe calls Gold; i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be 
argon : ſo hard is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of words, 
when we have nothing elſe but words to do it by. 8 
$. 20. By all which it 1s clear, That our diſtinguiſbing Subſtances into Species by 
Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range 
and determine them exactly into Species, according to the internal eſſential 
Differences. | 


g. 21. But ſince, as has been remark'd, we have need of general words, tho Bu (wh 4 


we know not the real Effences of Things; all we can do is to collect ſuch a collection af 
our Name 


rumber of ſimple Ideas, as by Examination we find ro be united together in 
Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho it be not 
the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick Efſence, to which 
cur Name belongs, and 1s convertible with it ; by which we may art leaſt try 
the Truth of theſe nominal Eflences. For example, there be that ſay, that the 
Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can rever miſtake in putting the 


' Eſſence of any thing for Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe put Extens 


fin for Body; and when we would ſay that Body moves, let us ſay that Exten- 
ſion moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay that one Extenſion 
by Impulſe moves another Extenſion, would by the bare Expreſſion, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The E/ence of any thing, in re- 


ſtands for. 


ſpe& of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended and mark d by that 


Name; and in Subſtances, befides the ſeveral diſtin& ſimple ideas that make 
them up, the confus'd one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support and Cauſe 
of their Union, is always a part: And therefore the Eſſence of Body is not 


bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing: and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid 


thing moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, Body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of Con- 
verſation, is all one as to ſay a Man. But no one will ſay, that Rationality is 
capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole Eſſence to which we 
give the name Man. 


. 22. There are Creatures in the World that have Shapes like ours, but are % 
hairy, and want Language and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt us that Ideas are to 


have perfectly our Shape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. ws the Mes- 
fares of Se- 
cies; inſtance 


There are Creatures, as 'tis ſaid (it fides penes Authorem, but there appears no 
Contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon; and 
a Shape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails ; others where 
the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females have. If it be ask d, 
whether theſe be all Men or no, all of human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion 
refers only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the definition 


in that of 
Man. 


of the word Man, or the complex Idea ſignify'd by that Name, agrees, are Men, 


and the other not, But if the Inquiry be made concerning the ſuppos'd real 
Eſſence, and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral 


Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholy impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 


part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea; only we have reaſon to think, that 
where the Faculties or outward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution 
is not exactly the ſame. But what difference in the internal real Conſtitution 
makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire ; whilſt our Meaſures of Spe- 
ces be, as they are, only our abſtrat# Ideas, which we know; and not that inter- 
nal Conſtitution, which makes no part of 'them. Shall the difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between 


a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and 


Speech? And (hall not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a ſign to us of — 
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real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable Man? And 
ſo of the reſt, it we pretend that the diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly 
eltabliſh'd by the real Frame and ſecret Conſtitutions of things. 
ecies not g. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of Propagation in Animals b 
_—_ the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the ſuppos'd real 
= n Species diſtinct and entire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in 
the diſtinction of the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals 
and Vegerables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too it is not 
ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Woman have conceiv'd by Drills; and what 
real Species, by that Meaſure, ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new 
Queſtion: and we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince Mules and 
Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the 
mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent in the World. I once ſaw a 
Creature that was the iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both 
about it? wherein Nature appear'd to have follow'd the Pattern of neither fore 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that ſhall add 
the monſtrous Productions that are ſo frequently to be met with in Nature, 
will find it hard, even in the Race of Animals, to determine by the Pedegree of 
what Species every Animal's Iflue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly convey'd by Generation, and has alone a right to the 
ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of Animals and Plants are to be 
diſtinguiſh'd only by Propagation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and 
Dam of the one, and the Plant from which the Seed was gather d that produc'd 
the other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? 
Net Ey ſub. H. 24. Upon the whole matter, tis evident, that tis their own Collections of 
tantial ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of Subſtan- 
Farms. ces; and that their real internal Structures are not conſider d by the greateſt 
part of Men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever 
thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the World leam'd 
the Language of the Schools: and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend not any 
infight into the real Eſſencss, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, 
bur are content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible Quali- 
ties, are often better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diſtin- 
guiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they may expect from each, 
than thoſe learned quick-fighted Men, who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo 
confidently of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. _ | 
The ſpecifick SF. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcoverable by 
Eſſences are thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry, yet we could not 
* & the reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general Names, was regulated by 
: thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious Appearames: 
ſince Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſh'd long before Sciences. $0 
that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled 
themſelves about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names that are 
in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenlive 
Terms have for the moſt part, in all Languages, receiv'd their birth and ſignifica- 
tion from ignorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated things by 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them; thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, 
to others, whether they had an occaſion to mention a ſort or a particular thing. 
Thereferevery F. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances by their n- 
various and minal, and not by their real Eſſences ; the next thing to be conſider d is, how 
certan. and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. As to the latter, tis evident they 
are made by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's Workman- 
ſhip, they could not be fo various and different in ſeveral Men, as experience 
tells us they are. For if we will examin it, we ſhall not find the nominal EF 
ſence of any one Species of Subſtances in all Men the ſame; no not of that 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea to which the name Man is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral Men, if it were of Nature's making; and that to one it 
ſhould be Animal rationale, and to another Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea made up of Senſe and ſpon- 
tancous Motion, joind to a Body of ſucha Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of 
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the Specres Man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has 
another Eflence of the Species he calls Man: by which means, the ſame Indivi- 
dual will be a true Mal to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I think, there 
is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſen- 
rial difference of the Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts 
of Animals rather by their Shape than Deſcent, is very viſible : ſince it has been 
more chan once debated, whether ſeveral human Fztxs's ſhould be preſerv'd or 
receir'd ro Baptiſm or no, only becauſe cf the difference of their outward Con- 
figuration from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether they 


were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mold: Some whereof . 


tho? of an approv'd Shape, are never capable of as much appearance of Reaſon, 
all their lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any 
ſigns of being acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, 
which no body could know would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſen- 
tial to the human Species: The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on fuch occa- 
ſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 


other Eflence of the human Species. Monſieur Menage turnithes us with an Ex- 


ample worth the tak ing notice of on this occaſion. Y/hen the Abbot of St. Martin, 
ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of a Man, that it beſpuke him rather 
a Monſter. *Twas for ſome time under D-liberation, whether he ſhould be baptiz.'d 


or no. However, he was baptix d and declar d a Mau proviſionally | till time ſhould 


ſhew what he would prove. ] Nature had molded him ſo untowardly, that he was call d 
all his life the Abbot Malotru, i. e. I!l-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 338. 
This Caild, we lee, was very near being excluded out of the Species of Man 
barely by his Shape. He eſcap'd very narrowly as he was, and tis certain a Fi- 
gure a litt e more oddly turn d had caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing 


not to be allow'd to pals for a Man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, 


why if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little alrer'd, a rational Soul 


could not have been lodg'd in him ; why a Viſage ſomewhat longer, or-a Noſe 
flatter, or a wider Mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 
Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, disfigur, d as he was, capa- 
ble to be a Dignitary in the Church ; | 
S. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and anmovable 
Boundaries of that Species? *Tis plain, if we examine, there is zo ſuch thing 
made by Nature, eſtabliſn'd by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, 
or any other ſort of Subſtances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are ſo 
underermin'd in our nominal Effences, which we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral 
Men were to be ask'd concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped Fætis, as ſoon as born, 
whether it were a Man or no, tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
Anſwers. Which could not happen, it the nominal Eſſences. whereby we limit 
and diſtinguiſh the Species of ſubſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome 
liberty; but were exactly copy d from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, where- 
by it diſtinguiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to 
reſolve, Mat Species that Monſter was of, which is mention'd by Licetus, lib. 1. 
c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hogs Body? Or thoſe other, which ro the Bo- 
dies of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, Cc. if any of theſe 
Creatures had liv'd, and could have ſpoke, it would have increas'd the diffi- 
culty. Had the upper part, ro the middle, been of human Shape, aud all be- 
low Swine ; had it been Murder todeſtroy it? Or muſt the Biſhop have been 
conſulted, Wherher it were Man enough to be admitted to the Font or no? 
as, I have been told, it happen'd in Fance ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like 
_ caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no 
other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collecting: And ſo far are 
we from certainly knowing what a Man is; tho', perhaps, it will be judg'd 
great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet I think, I may ſay, that 
the certain Boundaries of that Species are fo far from being determin'd, and the 
preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, which make the nominal Eflence, ſo far from 
being ſettled and perteAly known, that very material Doubts may {till ariſe 
about it. And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the word Man, which we 


pet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, are fo perfect and exact, as 


ro 
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to ſatisfy a couſiderate inquilitive Perſon , much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, 
and to be that which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Decifion of Caſes, 


and determining of Lite and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions 


that might happen. | | | 
But net ſo ar- I. 28. But tho' theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are made by the Mind, they 
bitary as are not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mix d modes. To the making of an 
mix d Medes. nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, I hat the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have 
ſuch an Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular Ideas fo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. For 
if two abſtract complex Ideas differ either in Number or Sorts of their com 
nent parts, they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. In the 
firſt of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only fol- 
lows Nature; and puts none together, which are not ſuppos'd to have an Union 
in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; 
nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas of any real Subſtances: unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head with 
Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words, Men obſerving certain 
Qualities always join'd and exiſting together, therein copy'd Nature ; and of 
Ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For tho' Men ma 
make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to them they will; 
yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they 
muſt in ſome degree conform their Ideas to the things they would ſpeak of: or 
elſe Mens Language will be like tnat of Bible; and every Man's Words being 
intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſation, and the 
ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering 
the common Appearances and Agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 
Tho) very im- 8. 29. Secondly, Tho' the Mind of Man, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtar- 
perfet. ces, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſupposd to co-exiſt ; 
and ſo it truly borrows that Union from Nature: yet the number it combines, 
depends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that 


they take. Of ſenſible Subſtances there are two ſorts; one of organiz'd Bodies 


which are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us 
is the leading Quality and molt characteriſtical Part that determines the Species. 
And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſucha 
certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem to prize 
their Definition of Animal Rational, yer ſhould there a Creature be found, that 
had Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the uſual ſhape of a Man, I be- 
lieve it would hardly paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rational. 
And if Baalam's Als had, all his life, diſcours'd as rational as he did once with 
his Maſter, I doubt yet whether any one would have thought him worthy the 
Name Man, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in 
Vegetables and Animals tis the Shape, ſo in molt other Bodies, not propaga- 
red by Seed, tis the Colour we mult fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where 
we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, 
comprehended in our complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take 
theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for ſo preſumptive Ideas of 
ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture we readily ſay this is a Lion, and that a 
Roſe; this is a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 
Which yet g. 30. But tho' this ſerves well enough for groſs and confus'd Conceptions, and 
ſerve for com- unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are far enough from having 


mn Converſe. agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of 


things, fignify'd by its name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much time, 
pains, and skill, ſtrict enquiry, and long examination, to find out what and how 
many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Na- 


ture, and are alway. to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men want- 
ing either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tolera- 


ble degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious and outward Appearances 
of things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs 
* ; a 0 
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of Life: And ſo, without farther examination, give them Names, or take up 
the names already in ule. Which, rho' in common Converſation they paſs well 
enough for the figas of ſome few obvious Qualities eren are yet far enough 
tom comprehending, in a ſettled ſiguificatien, a preciſe number of ſimple 
Teas ; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that ſhall confider 
afrer lo much ſtir about Geuus and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick 
Differences, how feu Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may with reaſon 
imagine that thoſe F.rus, which there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, 


are only Chimeras, which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 
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Signifcations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon. to conclude, 


char tho the nominal Eſſences ot Subſtances are all ſuppos d to be copy d from 
Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the Compo- 
ation of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different ; and there- 
fore that theſe Boundaries of Species are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, 
if at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefix d Bounds. Tis true, that many 
particular Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and 
Likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a foundation of being rank'd into 
forts. But the ſorting of things by us, or the making of determinate Species, 
being in order to naming and comprehending them under general terms, I can- 
not {ee how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of the 
Frecies of things: or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species are not exactly con- 
Dmable to thoſe in Nature. For we having need of general Names for pre- 


ent uſe, ſtay not tor a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe Qualit ies which would beſt 


ſew us their moſt material Differences and Agreements; but we our ſelves di- 
vide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into Speczes, that we may the eaſier 
under general names communicate our Thoughts about them. For having no 
other Knowledg of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are united in it; 
and obſerving ſeveral particular things to agree with others 1n ſeveral of thoſe 
ſimple 1deas, we make that Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it 2 general 
Name; that in recotding our own e e and in our Diſcourſe with others, 
we may in one ſhort word deſign all the | | 
Ilea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas that make it up; and ſo nat waſte 
our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which we ſee they are fain to do, 
who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of things, they have not yer a name for. 

9. 31. But however theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in ordinary 
Converſation, it is plain that this complex Idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral 
Iodividuals to agree, is by different Men made very differently; by ſome more 
and others leſs accurately. in ſome, this complex Idea contains a greater, and 
in others a ſmaller number ot Qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind 
makes it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; others add 
Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others yet other Qualities, which 
they find join'd with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſi- 
bility : For in all theſe and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put 


ndividuals that agree in that complex 


Eſſences of 
Species under 
the ſame 


name very. 
different. 


into the complex Jdea of that Subſtance wherein they are all join d, as another. 


And therefore different Men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which 
others do not, according to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of 
that Subject, have different Eſſences of Gold ; which muit therefore be of their 
own, and not of Nature's making. | 


$. 32. It the number of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of the 


loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man 1 


more incom 


variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the more 


The more ge: | 


our I- 


comprehenſive Claſſis, which by the Maſters of Logick are call'd Geyere. Theſe pleat and par- 
are complex Ideas deſignedly imperte& : And *tis viſible at firſt fight, that ſeve= tial they are. 


ral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the things themſelves, are pur- 
polely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make general {deas com- 
prehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; fo to 
make other yet more general Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 
leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtivguiſh them, and puts into its new Collection 


only ob Year nn are common to we ſorts: The ſame Convenience that 
ol. I, E 


m 
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made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru under one name, ſets them allo upon making ot one Name that may com- 
prehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different forts. This is 
done by leaving out thoſe: Qualities, which are peculiar to each fort; and re- 
taining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all, To 
which the name Metal being annex'd, there is a Gen#s conſtituted ; the Efſence 
whereof being that abſtract Idea, containing only Malleablenels and Fuſibility, 
with certain degrees of Weight and Fikxednels, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral 
kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, apd other Qualities peculiar to Gold and 
Silver, and theother forts comprehended undet the name Metal. Whereby it is 


Plain, that Men follow not exactly the Patterns fer them by Nature, when they 


make their general Ideas of Subſtances ; ſince there is no Body to be found, which 
has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in ir, without other Qualities as inſeparablz 
as thoſe. Bur Men, in making their genera! Ideas, ſeeing more the Convenience 
of Language and quick Diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſi ve Signs, than the ttue 
and preciſe Nature ot things as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtrad 
Ideas, chiefly purſu'd that End which was to be turuiſh'd with ſtore of general and 
variouſly comprehenſive Names. So that in this whole butineſs of Genera and 


Species the Genus, or more comprehenlive, is but a partial Conception of what 


is in the Series, and the Species bur a partial Idea of what is to be found in 
each Individual. It therefore any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſ, 
and an Animal, and a Plant, Oc. are diſtinguith'd by real Eſſences, made by 


Nature, he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 


one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for a Horſe, ; and all the: 
Eſſences liberally beſtow'd upon Bucephalus. Bur if we would rightly conſider 
what is done, in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that 
there is no new thing made, but only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs where- 
by we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of pani- 
cular things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, which we have 
fram'd to that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that the more general 
term is always the Name of a leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a 


partial Conception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe ab- 
ſtract general Ideas be thought to be complear, it can only be in reſpect ofa - 


certain eſtabliſh'd Relation between them and certain Names, which are made 
uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpe& of any thing exiſting, as made by 
Nature. : | | 


S. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 


ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he, that would diſcourle 
of things as they agreed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solid ity, needed 
bur uſe the word Body to denote all ſuch. He that to theſe would join others, 
ſignify'd by the words Lite, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe 


the word Animal, to ſignify all waich partook of thoſe Ideas: and he that had 


made a comp ex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape join'd to it, needed but uſe the ſhore 
monoſyllable Man to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 


Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: and this Men do, 


without any conſideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which come not 


within the reach of our Knowledg, when we think of thoſe things; nor with- 
in the Signification of our words, when we diſcourſe with others. | 


Inſtance in 
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$. 34. Were Ito talk with any one of a ſort of Birds I lately ſaw in St. 
James's Park, about three or four Foot high, with a Covering of ſomething 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour without Wings, but in 
the place thereof two or three little Branches coming down like Sprigs of Spa- 


niſh Broom, long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without à 


Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand 
me: But when I am told that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that 


Word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex Idea mention'd in that Diſcrip- 
tion; tho by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know no 


more of the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals than I did 


before; and knew probably as much of the Nature- of that Species of Birds, 


before I learn'd the Name, as many Engliſh-men do of Swans, or Herons, 


which 
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which are ſpecifick Names, very well known, ot Sorts of Birds common in 


England. | | | | 
F. 35. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, that Men make Sorts of things. 
For ic being different Eſſences alone that make different Species, tis plain that 
they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby 
make the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other 
Qualities of Gold, except malleableneſs, twould no doubt be made a queſtion 


| whether it were Gold or no, i. e. whether it were of that Species. This could 


be decermin'd only by that abſtrat ea to which every one annex d the name 
Cold: ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who 


jncluded not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, fignify'd by the Sound Gold; 


and on the other {ide it would not be true Gold, or of that Secres to him who 
included Ma leableneſs in his ſpecitick Idea, And who, I pray, is it that makes 
theſe diverſe Speries even under one and the ſame Name, but Men that make wo 
different abſtract Ileus conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qua i- 
ties? Nor 1s it a mere Suppoſition to imagine that a Body may exiſt, wherein 
the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without Malleableneſs ; ſince it is 
certain, that Gold it ſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that 
it will as little endure the Hammer as Glaſs it ſelt. What we have ſaid, of 
the putting in or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex 7Jea, the name 


Gold is by any one annex'd to, may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities: For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis 


{till the complex Idea, ro which that Name is annex'd, that makes the Species - 
and as any particular Parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, ſo the Name of the 
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Men deter- 
mine 
Sorts. 


Sort belongs truly to it; and 'tis of that Species. And thus any thing is true 


Gold, perfect Metal. All which determination of the Species, tis plain, depends 
on the Underſtanding of Man, making this or that complex [4ea. 
g. 36. This then, in ſhott, is the cafe: Nature makes many particular things 


Nature makey 


which do agree one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, and probably too the Simili- | 
iu their internal Frame and Conſtitution : but "tis not this real Effence that te. 


diſtinguiſhes them into Species ; *ris Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qua- 
lities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral Indivi= 
duals to agree, range them into Sorts, in order to their naming, for the conve- 
nience of comprehenſive Signs 3 under which Individuals, according to theit 
conformity to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be rank'd as under Enfigns ; 


ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: 


And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genus and Species. 

9. 37. I do not deny but Nature, in the conſtant Production of particular 
Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of 
kin one to another: But I think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the 
Species, whereby Men fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Spe- 
ces, diſtinguiſh'd by different Names, are, as has been prov'd, of Man's ma- 


king, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of the things they are taken 
from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of forting of things is the 
Workmanſhip of Men. # | 


Fb. 38, One thing I doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Doctrine; 
which is, that from what has been ſaid it will follow, that each abſtra& Idea, 
with a name to it, makes a diſtinct Species. But who can help ir if Truth will have 
it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of things 


limited and diſtinguiſh'd by ſomething elſe; and let us ſee, that general Ternis 
ſignify not our abſtra& eas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain 
| know why a Shock and a Hound are not as diſtin& Species as a Spaniel and an 


Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eflence of an Elephant and 
a Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all 
the eſſential difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther, confiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we 


have given thoſe different Names. by 


F. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera © in order to general Names, 
and how much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, yet at leaſt 
to the compleating of a Species, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, be- 
hides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very, familiar 
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Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking Watch are but one Spectes to thoſe who hate 
but one Name for them: but he that has the name J/atch for one, and Cl 
for the other, and diſtinct complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names belong, to 
him they are different Speciet. It will be ſaid perhaps that the inward Contri- 
vance and Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which the Watch- maker 
has a clear Idea of. And yet, tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when 
he has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contti- 
vance to make a new Species? There are ſome Matches that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five: Is this a ſpecifick difference to the Workman. 
Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none ; ſome have the Ballance looſe, 
and others regulated by a Spiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles : Are ayy 
or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference to the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, in the intetnal 
Conſtitutions of Watches? Tis certain each of theſe hath a real difference from 
the reſt : But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates only 
to the complex Idea to which the name Hatch is given: as long as they all x 
gree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, and that Name does not as a ge- 
'nerical Name comprehend different Species under it, they are not effentially nor 
ſpecifically different. But it any one will make minuter Diviſions from Diffe- 
rences that he knows in the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch precif 
complex Ideas, give Names that ſhall prevail; they will then be new Species to 
them, who have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe dif 
rences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then Hatch vil 
be a generical Name. But yet they would be no diſtinct Species ro Men igno- 
rant of Clock-work and the inward Contrivances of Watches, who had 19 
other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk. with the marking of the Hours by 
the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would be but ſynonymous Terms 
for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a Watch. Ju 
thus, I think, it is in natural things. No body will doubt that the Wheels ot 


Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational Man and a Change- 


ling, no more than that there is a difference in the Frame between a Drill and a 
_ Changeling. But whether one, or both theſe Differences be eſſential or ſpecifical; 
1s only to be known to us, by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex 
Nea that the name Man ſtands for: For by that alone can it be determin'd, whe 
ther one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a Man or no. 
Species ofarti> F. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in the 
fical things Species of artifical things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and Uncertainty, thau i 
_ confus ef natural. Becauſe an artifical thing being a production of Man, which the At- 
att alt tificer deſign d, and therefore well knows the [ea of, the Name of it is ſup- 
pos d to ſtand for no other Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence than what is 
certainly to be known, and eaſy. enough to be apprehended. For the Idea ot 
Eſſence of the ſeveral forts of artifical things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in 
nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion 
26 thereon, which the Artificer falhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for 
his turn; it is not beyond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea 
thereof, and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names, whereby the Species of 
artificial things are diſtinguiſh'd with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity and Equivocation, 
than we can in things natural, whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon 
| Contrivances beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. | 
Artificial I. 41. I muſt be excus d here if I think artificial things are of diſtin Species, 
things of diſ- as well as natural: ſince I find they are as plainly and orderly rank'd into 
tine Species. Sorts, by different abſtract Ideas, with general Names annex'd to them, as dif 
tinct one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Warch and Piſtol, as diſtin& Species one from another, as a Horſe and 
a Dog, they being expreſs d in our Minds by diſtin& Jdeas, and to others by 
diſtinct Appellations? - | | 
Sebſtences $. 42. This is farther to be obſery'd concerning Subſtances, that they alone 
lane have pre- Of all our ſeveral forts of Ideas have particular or proper Names, whereby one 
per Names. only particular thing is ſignify d. Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Rela- 
. tions, it ſeldom happens that Men have occaſion to mention otten this or that 


Patticular when ir is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mix d Modes, Deine 
| | ion 
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Actions which periſh in their Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration as 
Subſtances, which are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make u | 
the complex Ideas deſign'd by the Name, have a laſting Union. | | 
$. 43- I muſt beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this Duty to "ny 
Subject, and perhaps with ſome Obſcurity. But deſire ic may be conſider d great of {| 
how difficult it is to lead another by Words into the Thoughts of things, rip d of thoſe o as. | | 
ſpecifick Differences we give them: which things, if I name not, I ſay nothing; Ml 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or other, and ſug- NY 
| geſt tothe Mind the uſual abſtract Idea of that Species, and ſo croſs my purpoſe. 
For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the name Man, which is our complex Idea uſually annex'd to it; and 
bid the Reader conſider Man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſh'd 
from others in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething | 
he knows, not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one mult do who would | Fl 
ſpeak of the ſuppos'd real Eſſences and Species of things, as thought to be made i 
by Nature, if it be but only to make it under ſtood, that there is no ſuch thin 
fignify'd by the general Names, which Subſtances are call'd by. But becauſe 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour 
by an Example to make the different Conſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick 
Names and Ideas a little more clear; and to thew how the complex {eas of 
Modes are refer'd ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent 
Beings ; or, Which is the ſame, to the Signification annex d by others to their 
receiv'd Names; and ſometimes to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo 
to ſhew how the Mind always refers its Ideas ot Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names as to the Archetypes; 
and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or ſorting of things, as appre- 
hended, and made uſe of by us; and of the Eflences - belonging to thoſe Species, 
which is perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of our 
Knowledg, than we at firſt imagine. | | | | 
9. 44. Ler us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of a grown Man, with a good Un- 1»/tarce of 
derſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, with all things new and unknown about , d Modes 
him; and no other Faculties, to attain the Knowledg of them, but what one e | 
of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more malancholy than uſual, and wee 
imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his Wife Adab (whom he moſt ar- 
dently lov'd) that ſhe had roo much kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes 
theſe his Thoughts to Eve and deſires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new words, 
Kinneah and Niouph. In time Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's 
Trouble proceeded from having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Names, KXinneab 
and Niowuph ; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wite's 
Diſloyalty ro him, and the other for the Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtin& Significations. Ir is plain then that here were two diſtin& 
complex Ideas of mix d Modes, with Names to them, two diſtin& Species of 
Actions eſſentially different; I ask wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two 
diſtin& Species of Action? And *tis plain it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination 
of ſimple Ideas, different in one from the other. I ask, whether the complex 
Idea in Adams Mind, which he call'd Kinneah, were adequate or no? And it is 
plain it was, for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which he, without 
any regard to any Archetype, without reſpe& to any thing as a Pattern, volun- 
tarily put together, abſtra&k and gave the name Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort 
to others, by that one Sound, all the ſimple Ideas contain'd and united in that 
complex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His 
own Choice having made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it 
ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being re- 
fer d to no other Archetype which it was ſuppos d to repreſent. | 
F. 45- Theſe words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into common uſe; 
and then the caſe was ſomewhar alter'd. Adam's Children had the ſame Facul- 
ties, and thereby the ſame Power that he had to make what complex Ideas of 
mix d Modes they pleas'd in their own Minds; to abſtra& them, and make 
What Sounds they pleas'd the Signs of them: But the uſe of Names being to 
make our Ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but _— the 
| ame 
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fame Signs ſtands for the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their 
Thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's. Children, that 
found theſe two words, Kixneah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take 
them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſome- 
thing, for certain Ideas, abſtrak Ideas, they being general Names, Which ab- 
ſtract Ideas were the Eſſences of the Speties diltinguiih'd by thoſe Names. 


It therefore they would uſe. theſe words, as Names of Species already eſta- 


bliſh d and agreed on, they were oblig'd to conform the Ideas, in their Minds, 
ſignify d by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other mens Minds, 


as to their Patterns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe com. 


plex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe 
that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be exactly con- 
formable to the Ideas in other mens minds, uſing the ſame Names; tho? for this 
there be uſually a Remedy at hand, which is to ask the meaning of any word 
we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to know cer- 
tainly what the words Jealouſy and Adultery (which I think anſwer TWP ang 


2) ſtand for in another man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe: about 


Inſtance of | 


them; as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Rin- 


#eah and Niouph ſtood for in another man's Mind, without Explication, they 


being voluntary Signs in every one. 5 5 
§. 46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame manner, the Names of Sub- 


2 in ſtances in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in the 


Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance which pleaſes his Eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conlideration of it, finds it to be hard, to hate 
a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps a: 
firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it: and abſtracting this complex 
Zea, conſiſting ot a Subſtance having that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and 2 
Weight very great in proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the name Zahal, to 
denominate and mark all Subſtitxes that have theſe ſenſible Qualities. in them. 
*Tis evident now that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite differently from what he 
did before in forming thoſe Ideas of mix'd Modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and. Niouph. For there he puts Ideas together, only by his own imagi- 
nation, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing ; and to them he gare 
Names to denominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtrad 
Ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no: the Stan- 
dard there was of his own making. But in the forming his IAea of this new 
Subſtance, he takes the quit contrary. Courle ; here he has a Standard made by 
Nature; and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the 1dea he has 
of it, even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex one, 
but what he has the Preception of from the thing it ſelf. He takes care that 
his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtand 


for an Idea ſo conformable. od 
F. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no body, I think, will deny to be adr 


ſtinct Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence ; and that the name Zahab is the 


mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all things partaking in that El- 


ſence. Bur here it is plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the name Zahab ſtand for, 


was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the in- 
quiſitive Mind of Man, not content with the Knowledg of theſe, as I may fay 
faperficial Qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this Matter. He 
therefore knocks and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the 


| Infide : He finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſeperate into pieces: He finds 


it will bend with breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the Efſence of the Species that name Zahab ſtands for? 
Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by tht 
ſame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea lig- 
nify d by the name Zahab? It not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more tor 
the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which an 
farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſame reaſon to make 
2 part of the Ingredients of the complex tea, which the name Zahab ftands 
for, and ſo be the Eſſences of the Species mark'd by that Name. wore Af 
| | : 
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the uſe ot Language. For it every diſtinct Quality, that were diſcover'd in 


. nothing but the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means; that Fixed- 
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cries, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the Idea made after this 
talhion by this Archetype, will be always inadequate. 5 | | 

5. 48. Bur this is noc all, it would allo tollow, that the Names of Subſtances Their Ideas, 
would not only have (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppos'd to have 1 ＋ 
different Significations, as us d by different Men, which would very much cumber en e efore 
any Matter by any one, were ſuppos d to make a neceſſary part of the complex 
Lea, ſignify d by the common Name given ir, it muſt follow, that Men muſt 
ſuppoſe the fame word to ſignify different Things in different Men; ſince they 
cannot doubt but difterent Men may have diſcover'd ſeveral Qualities in Sub- 
ſtances of the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. - 

6. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppos'd a real Eſſence belonging to Therefore to 
every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would have their Name fix their Spe- 
of the Species ſtand for that. But they not having any Idea of that real Eſ- n 4 real 
ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the Idea they * 
have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound 
ja the place and ſtead of the thing having that real Eflence, without knowing 
what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of 
Species of Things, as ſuppoting them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſh'd by 
real Eſtences. | | | | 8 

$. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all Gold is fix d, either it Which Sup 
means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal Eſſence tion is of ne 
the word Gold ſtands for; and ſo this Affirmation, all Gold is fix'd, contains Y©* 5 


neſs not being a part of the Definition of the word Gold, is 2 Property of that 
Zabſtance it ſelt: In which caſe, it is plain, that the word Gold ſtands in the 
lace of a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things made by 
lature, In which way of Subſtitution it has ſo confus'd and uncertain a ſigni- 
fication, that tho* this Propoſition, Gold is fix d, be in that ſenſe an Aﬀirma- 
tion of ſomething real, yet 'tis a 1ruth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and fo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be ever ſo true 
that all Gold i. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fix d, what ſerves this 
for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not Gold? For if we know 
not the real Eſſence of Gold; tis impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of 
Matter has that Effence, and ſo whether it be true Gold or no. 

H. 51. To conclude : What liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Conclaſiol: 
Ideas of mix'd modes, by no other Pattern but by his own Thoughts; the ſame 
have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of 
Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archrtypes made by Nature, that Adam 
was under, it he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all 
Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo that Adam had of affixing 
any new Name to any 4dea, the ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially. the Beginners 
of Languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this difference, that 
in Places where Men in Society have already eſtabliſh'd a Language amongſt 
them, the ſignification of words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter d: 
Becauſe Men being furniſh'd already with Names for their deds, and common 
Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions; will, 
perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: But 
Men think ita Boldneſs, and *tis uncertain whether common Uſe will ever make 
them paſs for current. But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary; that 
we conform the Iden we make the vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to 
their known proper Significations (which I have explain'd at large already) or 
t!ſc to make Known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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CHAP. VIE 
Of Particles. 


Particles con- G. 1. ESID ES Words, which are Names of Ideas in the Mind, there are; 
2 e | LJ great many others that are made ule of, to tigaity the Connection that 
cestigether. the Mind gives to Ideas, or Propeſitions one with another. The Mind, in comma. 
nicating its Thought to others, does not only need Signs of the Ideas it has then 
before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its 
g own, at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; as I, 
| and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming or denying, But be- 
fides Affirmation or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth ot 
Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not 
only the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with theit 
ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
In them con- O. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what Connection it gives to the ſere- 
fiſts the Art of ral Affirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continu'd Reaſoning ot 
WeBſpeaking. Narration, are generally call d Particles; and tis in the right uſe of theſe, that 
more particularly contilts the clearneſs and beauty of a good Stile. To think 
well, it is not enough that a Man has Ideas clear and diſtinct in his Thoughts, 
nor that he obſerves the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them; but he 
muſt think in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings 
one upon another. And to expreſs weil ſuch methodical and rational Thought, 
he muſt have words to ſhew what Counefion, Reſtriction, DiſtznFZion, Oppoſition, 
Emphaſfis, &c. he gives to each reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer; and therefore it is 
that thoſe words, which are not truly by themſelves the Names of any 1a, 
are of ſuchconſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute 
to Mens well expreſſing themſelves. : 
They ſhew +» . 3. This part of Grammar has been perhaps as much negle&ed, as ſome o- 
0 "2 BY thers over-diligently cultivated. Tis eaſy for Men to write, one after another, 
Sri Caſes and Genders, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines. In theſe, and the 
omnTheaghts, like, there has been great Diligence us d; and Particles themſelves, in ſome 
Languages, have been, with great thew of Exactneſs, rank'd into their ſevetal 
Orders. But tho' F. epoſitious and Conjunctions, &c. are Names well known in 
Grammar, and the Particles contain'd under them carefully rank'd into their 
_ diſtin& Subdiviſions ; yer he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, ard 
what fignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little more Pains, enter into 
his _ Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in dif 
courſing. N | | | 
They ſhew F. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, to render 
what Relation them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by words of another Tongue which came 
rde Mind neareſt to their ſignification: For what is meant by them, is commonly as bard 
Eu Wy to be underſtood in one, as another Language, They are all Marks of ſome 
men Action, or Inti mation of the Mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, the 
ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations and Exceptions, and ſe- 
veral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very de- 
ficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudy'd. Of theſe there are a great variety, 
much exceeding the number of Particles, that moſt Languages have to exprels 
them by; and therefore it is not to be wonder'd that moſt of theſe Particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite fignifications. In the Hebrew 
Tongue there is a Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which thete 
are reck on d up, as I remember, ſeventy, J am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifi- 
| CATIONS» 
Inſtance in g. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar in our Lar guage; and he that 
But. ſays it is a diſcretive Conjun&ion, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, or Mais in 
French, thinks he has ſufficiently explain'd it. But ir ſeems to me to intimate ſe⸗ 
veral Relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, 
which it joins by this Monoſyllable. | Fuſt 
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Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind in the 
courſe it was going, before it came to the end of it. oh 
Secondly, 1 ſaw BUT two Plants Here it ſhews, that the Mind limits the 
ſenſe to what is expreſs'd, with a Negation of all other. Shs ATYs 
Thirdly, Lu pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring you 10 the true 
eligion. | 3 
5 Noe BUT that he would confirm you in your own. The firſt of theſe 
BUTS intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it 
ould be; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct oppoſition between 
that, and what goes before it. | | - 
Fifthly, Al Animals have Senſe ; B UT a Dog is an Animal : Here it fignifies 
little more, but that the latter Propoſition is join'd to the former, as the Minor 
of a Syllogifm. | | 
6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many other Significations 
of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, and 
confider it in all the places it is to be found : which if one ſhould do, I doubt, 
whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. Bur I intend nor here a full Expli- 
cation of this ſort of Signs. The Inſtances J have given in this one, may give 
occaſion to refle& upon their uſe and force in Language, and lead us into the 
contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
found a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles; ſome whereof conſtantly, 
and others in certain conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contain d 
in them. | | | | 7 
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8. 1. H E ordinary Words of Language, and our common Uſe of them, tract 
| would have given us light into the nature of our Ideas, if they had TG 
been but confider'd with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, has a power 3 | 
do abſtract its Ideas, and ſo they become Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby and why. 

the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſh'd.. Now each abſtra& Idea being diſtinct, ſo 

that of any two the one can never be the other, the Mind will, by its intuitive 

Knowledg, perceive their difference; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two 

whole Ideas can ever be affirm'd one of another. This we ſee in the common 

Uſe of Language, which permits not any two abſtratt Words, or Names of abſtratt 

Ideas, to be affirm'd one of another. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem 

to be, and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or 
White, yet every one art firſt hearing perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propo- 
? ſitions; Humanity is Animality, or Rationality, or Whiteneſs : And this is as evi- 
l dent, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Affirmations then are only 
, mconctete, which is the affirming, not one abſtra& Idea to be another, but one 
; 


abſtract Idea to be join'd to another; which abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may 
be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and in Sub- 
ſtances, the moſt frequent are of Powers: v. g. a Man is White, ſignifies, that 
the thing that has the Efſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Effence of White- 


7 
Lk neſs, which is nothing but a power to produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, 
bk whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; or a Man is rational, ſignifies that 
1 the ſame thing that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of 
N Rationality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. Ss | | 
1 9. 2. This Diſtin&ion of Names ſhe ws us alſo the difference of our Ideas : For They ſhew the 
if we obſerve them, we ſhall find that our /imple Ideas have all abſtract, as well as difference ef 
it concrete Names; the one whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Grammarians) a — 
in | Subſtantive, the other an AdjeCtive ; as Whiteneſs, White, Sweetneſs, Sweet. 
0 The like alſo holds in our 14eas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, Juſt; Equa- 
n, lity, Equal; only with this difference, That ſome of the concrete Names of 
15 Relations, amongſt Men chicfly, are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; where 
Vol. I. ; Es = . of 
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of i were eaſy to render a reaſon. But as to our Aeas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no abſtratt Names at all. For tho' the Schools have introduc'd 4a 


malitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no proporticu 


with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were 
ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that 
the Schools forg'd, and put into the mouths of their Scholars, could never yer 
ger admittance into common Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. 
Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that they 
have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 
ſuch Ideasy which no doubt they would have had, had not their Conſciouſueſs 


to themſclves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Arttempr. 


And theretore tho they had Leas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventur'd on ſuch terms, as Auriztas 

and Saxietas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould pretend 
do ſignify the real Eſſences of thote Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 


Ideas. And indeed it was only the Doctrine of Jubſtantial Forms, and the Confi- 


dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt 


coin'd, and then introduc'd Arimalitas, and Humanitas, and the like; which yer 
went very little farther than their own Schools, and could never get to be cur- 
rent amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar 
amongſt the Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtrad 
Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its con- 
crete Humanus, not Homo. ED 


ECT 
Of the Imperfection of Words. 


WWords are u. H. I. B what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive 
ſed for recard- what Imperte&ion there is in Language, and how the very. Natute df 
* 2 Words makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and un- 
— certain in their ſignifications. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 


Words, it 1s neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they ate 


more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, 
in the 1 part of this Diſcourſe, often upon occaſion mention'd a double He 
of Woras. | | 
Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. f 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to others. 
Any Werds $. 2. As to the firlt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts for the help of 
pr Lg for our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, any Words will 
eee a. ſerve the turn. For fince Sounds are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any 
Ideas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to him- 
ſelf: and there will be no imperfe&ion in them, it he conſtantly uſe the ſame 
ſign for the ſame Idea; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning undetſtood, 
wherein conſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. | 
Communica- F. 3. Secondly, As to Communication of Words, that too has a double Uſe. 
tion by Words, I. Civil. N 
Kerbe 54 1 II. Philoſophical. . | i | 
; Firſt, By their civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Communication of Thoughts and Ideas 
by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Com- 
merce, about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of civil Life, in the Socie- 
ties of Men one amongſt another. | | | 
_ Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, 28 
may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of things, and to expreſs, in general 
Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon 
and be ſarisfy'd with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes are 
very diſtin ; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in the one than in the 
other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. | . 


9 + 


Chap. 9. Imperfection of M rds. 

The chief end of Language in Communication being to be underſtood, 
Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil nor Philoſophical Diſcourſe, 
when any Word does not excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for 
in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince Sounds have no natural Connection 
with our Ideas, but have all their ſignification from the arbitrary Impoſition of 
Men, the Doabtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Signiſfi cation, which is the Imper- 
eclion we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, 
than in any Incapacity there is in one Sound more than in another, to ſignify. 
any Idea: for in that regard they are all equally perfect. | n 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in the Signification of 
ſome more than other Words, is the difference of Ideas they ſtand for. 
$. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, the Idea which each ſtands for 
maſt be learn'd and retain'd by thoſe, who would exchange T houghts, and hold 
intelligible Diſcourſe with others in any Language. But this is hardeſt to be 
e, where, | ; 
ws” The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up of a great 
number of Ideas put together. | 
Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain Connection in Na- 
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of their Sig- 


niſication. 


Cauſes of thei 


Imperfection. 


ture; and ſo no ſettled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to rectify and 


adjuſt them by. . 3 Cong 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is refer'd to a Standard, which 
Standard is not eaſy to be known. | | 
| Fuurthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real Eſſence of the 
| Thing, are nor exactly the ſame. ; / 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral Words that are 
| intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding 
| for any ſimple Ideas, which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as 
| the Names of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man; need not 
| here be mention d. | 

In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an Imperfe&ion in Words, which I ſhall more 
zt large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of 1deas: 
For if we examine them, we ſhall find that the Names of mix'd Modes are moſt 
liable to Doubtfulneſs and Iimperfection, for the two firſt Reaſons ; and the Names of Sub- 
| tances chiefly for the tuo latter. 


9. 6. Firſt, The Names of mix d Modes are many of them liable to great Un- Tz: Names of 
mix d Modes 


certainty and Obſcurity in their Signification. 


I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe complex Ideas are often made up of doubtful. 


To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is neceſſary (as 


Firft, Becauſe 


ga he Id s 
has been ſaid ) that they excite in the Hearer exactly the ſame Idea they ſand 3 — IP 


for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's heads ſo comple 


with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not 
before one another their Ideas, which is the end of Diſcourſe and Language. 
But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea that is compounded and de- 
| compounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as 
to make the Name in common ule ſtand for the {ame preciſe Idea without any 
the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very com- 

ound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
. Men, the ſame preciſe Signification; ſince one Man's complex dea ſel- 
dom agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, from that which he 
had yeſterday, or wili have to morrow. 


H. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mix d Modes, for the moſt part, want Standards Secondly, Be- 


in Nature, whereby Men may re&ify and adjuſt their Significations; therefore cauſe they 


they are very various and doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of eas put toge- Pave no Stax: 


ther at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited 
to its own Notions ; whereby it deligns not to copy any thing really exiſting, 
bur to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Arche- 
types or Forms it has made, He that firſt brought the word Sham, I heedle, or 

anter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand for: 
And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into any 


Language; fo it was with the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe of, 


ames therefore that ſtand for Collections of Ideas Which the Mind makes at 


Val. I. | FEI | pleaſtire, 
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pleaſure, mult needs be of doubtful fignification, when ſuch Collections are no 


where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor any Patterns to be ſhewn 
whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the word Murder, or Sacrilege, c. lig- 
nifies, can never be known from things themſelves : There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it (elf; the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of Holy Things, which make a part of Mug, 
or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action 
of him thax. commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun with 
which the Murder is committed, and is all the Action that perhaps is vifibie 
has no natural Connection with thoſe other Ideas that make up the complex 


one, namd Murder. They have their Union and Combination only from the 


Propriety not 
a ſufficient 
Remedy. 


any one ſhall annex them, common ule is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 


Underſtanding, which unites them under one Name: but uniting them with. 
out any Rule or Pattern, it cannot be but that the ſignification of the Name 
that ſtands for fuch voluntary Collections, ſhould be often various in the Minds 
of different Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelyes 
and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary eas. | 
$. 8. Tis true, Common Uſe that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſuppos d 
here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the Signification of Language; and it cannot 
be deny d, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common Ute regulates the meaning 
of Mords pretty well for common Converſation; but no Body having an Autho- 
rity to eſtabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to what 14:4; 
il 
ſophical Diſeourſes; there being ſcarce any Name of any very complex 145 
ſay nothing of others) which in common ule has not a great latitude, and which, 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of far dit 
ferent [eas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propricty it ſelf being no where 


eſtabliſh'd, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that way of uſing a 


word, be Propriety of Speech or no. From all which it is evident, that the 
Names ot {uch kind of very complex Ideas are naturally liable to this Imper- 
fection, to be of doubtful and uncertain fignification ; and even in Men that 
have a mind to underſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea 


in Speaker and Hearer. Tho' the names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in 


every Man's mouth thro' a whole Country, yet the complex collective Ii 


which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently very different 


The way ef 
learning the 
28 con- 
tributes alſo 
to their 
Doubtfulneſs. 


in Men uſing the fame Language. f 
9. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mix'd Modes are ordinarily learn d, dies 
not a little contribute to the Doubt fulneſs of their Signification. For it we will ob- 
ſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall find that to make them underſtand 
what the Names of ſimple Ideas, or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarilyſhew 
them the thing whereof they would have them have the Idea; and then repeat 
to them the Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Du. 
Bur as for mix'd Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, 
the Sounds are uſually learn'd firſt ; and then to know what complex Ideas they 
ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, or ( which 
happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation and Induſtry ; 
which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of 
Names, theſe moral Words are in moſt Mens mouths little more than bare 
Sounds; or when they have any, tis for the moſt part but a very looſe and 
undetermin'd, and conſequently obſcure and confus'd Signification. And even 
thoſe themſelves, who. have with more attention ſettled their Notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Ideas, different 
from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the 
ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſ- 
courſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is 
not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them? which is nothing 
but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification of thoſe Words, nor have 
in their Minds the ſame complex Ideas which they make them ſtand for: and 
ſo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a 
Sound. And hence we ſce, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine 
or Human, there is no end; Comments beget Comments, and Explications 
make new Matter for Explications : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying 
| | 8 | Fn 
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the Signification of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Heas of Mens 


making, are, by Men ſtill having the ſame Power, multiply'd iz inſinitum. Many 
a Man, who was pretty well ſatisfy'd of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, 
or Clauſe in the Code at firſt reading, has by conſulting Commentators quite 


| joſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations given riſe or increaſe to his 
| Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this, that I think Com- 


mentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mix d Modes 
naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe who had both the Intention and the 
Faculty of Speaking as clearly as Language was capable to expreſs their 


| Thoughts. | 


g. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the Writings of Hence ana- 
Men, who have liv'd in remote Ages and different Countries, it will be needleſs e 0. 
to take notice; ſince the numerous Volumes of learned Men, employing their E 
Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what Attention, 

Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are requir'd, to find out the true meaning of 
antient Authors. But there being no Writings we have any great concernment 
to be very ſolicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths 
we are requir'd to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniences 
on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe 
of other Authors ; who writing bur their own Opinions, we are under no great- 
er neceffity to know them, than they to know our's. Our Good or Evil de- 
pending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions : And 
therefore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their Words with a due 
Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, we may lay them afide, and without any injury done 
them reſolve thus with our ſelves, ; 

| | Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. | 

F. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mix'd Modes are uncertain, be- 
cauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe Ideas are re- 
fer d, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubt- 


| ful Signification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for are 


ſuppos'd conformable to the Reality of things, and are refer d to the Srandards made 
by Nature. In our Ideas of Subſtances we have not the liberty, as in mix'd 
Modes, to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical 
Notes to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, 
ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate the Signthcation of their 
Names by the things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the figns of 
them, and ſtard for them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow; but 
Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names very uncertain : For 
Names muſt be of a very unſteddy and various meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand 
for be refer'd to Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be 
known but imperfectly and uncertainly. ; | | 
F. 12. The Names of Subftances have, as has been ſhew'd, a double Reference in Names of 
their ordinary Uſe. TR . Subſtances re- 
Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and fo their Signifieation is ſup- fer 15 
8 8 . . ; To real E- 
pos d to agree to the real Conſtitution of things, from which all their Properties ſees that 
flow, and in which they all centre. Bur this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt cannot be 
to be call'd ) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is put to bn. 
ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Application ; and it will be impoſſible 8 
to know what things are, or ought to be call'd an Horſe, or Antimom, When 
thoſe words are pur for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at all. And 
therefore in this Suppoſition, the Names of Subſtances being refer d to Stan- 
dards that cannot be known, their Significations can never be adjuſted and e- 
Rabliſt'd by thoſe Standards. | 1 
9. 13. Secondly, The fimple Ideas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtances being 2. Tv co-exiſt- 
that which their Names immediately fignify, theſe, as united in the ſeveral ing Qualities, 
Sorts of things, are the proper Standards ro which their Names are refer'd, and iy 3 
by which their Significations may be beſt rectify d. But neither will theſe Ar- 5 
chetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to leave theſe Names without very þ 
various and uncertain Significations. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, 
and are united in the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an equal 
tight to go into the complex ſpecifick Ideas, which the ſpecifick Name is to 7 — 
Or, 
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for, Men, tho' they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to con 
yet frame very different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they ule for 
avoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Significations. The 
ſimple Qualities which make up the complex Ideas being moſt of them Power 
in relation to Changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive from Other 
Bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great varie: 


ol alterations any one ot the baſer Metals is apt to receive from the differeq 


application only of Fire; and how much a greater number of Changes any d 
them will receive in the hands of a Chymiſt, by the application of other Bo- 
dies, will not think it ſtrange that I count the Properties of any ſort of Bydies 
not eaſy to be collected, and completely known by the ways of Enquiry, which 
our Faculties are capable of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that u 
Man can know the preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcovery 


by different Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Way gf 


handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas of the {ime 


Subſtance, and therefore make the Signification of its common Name very u. 


rious and uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances being made up d 


ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppos'd to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right 
to put into his complex Idea thoſe Qualities he has found to be united toge 
ther. For tho' in the Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour an 


Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in A4. Regia as neceſſary to be join 


3. To co-exiſt» 


zng Qualities 
which are 


Lu mn but 


imperfectly. 


with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fuſibility; Solubilit 
in 4. Regia being a Quality as conſtantly join d with its Colour and Weight, 
as Fulibility, or any other; others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Oc. 2 
they have been taught by Tradition cr Experience. Who of all theſe has e- 
ſtabliſh'd the right Signification of the word Go/d ? or who ſhall be the Judg to 
determine ? Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with 
reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea ſignity d by tie 
word Gold, thoſe Qualities which upon trial he has found united; as another, 
who has not ſo well examin'd, has to leave them out; or a third, who has 
made other trials, has to put in others. For the Union in nature of theſe 


' Qualities being the true Ground of their Union in one complex Idea, who can 


ſay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex IAeas of Sub- 
ſtances, in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, will be very various; and ſo the 
Significations of thoſe Names very uncertain. oo: 

§. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce auy particular thing exiſting, which, in ſome 
of its ſimple Ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others a l:is 
Number of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in this caſe which are thoſs 
that are to make up the preciſe Collection that is to be lignity'd by the ſpecifick 
Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or common 


: Qualities are to be left out; or which more ſceret, or more particulac, are to 


be put into the Signification of the Name of any Subſtance ? All which toge= 
ther ſeldom or never fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the 


Names of Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miltakes, 


With this Im- 


when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. | 
S. 15. Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general Names of Sl- 


perfection they ſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qualities 
nay ſerve f-r (as by the Shape and Figure in things of known ſeminal Propagation, and in 


vil, but 
nt well for 
Philoſophical 
Je. 


other Subſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, join'd with ſome other ſenſible 
Qualities) do well enough to defign the things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 
of: And ſo they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances meant by the word 
Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguith the one from the other. But in Philoſophical 


©» Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſtabliih'd, and Conſe- 


quences drawn from Poſitions laid down; there the preciſe Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be well eſtabliſb'd, but ailo 
very hard to be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a cer- 


tain degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex Idea ot Gold, may make Pro- 


poſitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 
and clearly follow from Gold taken in ſuch a Signification : But yet ſuch as ano- 
cher Man can never be forc'd to admit, nor be convinc'd of their Truth, who 


makes 
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| Inſtance of the word Gold, and we ſhall fee how hard it is preciſely to deter- 
| tain yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Children have an- 


| them Gold. Others, finding Fuſibility join'd with that yellow Colour in cer- p 


| being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduc'd to Aſhes ; 


Chap. 9 Jmperfettion of Words. 


makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of Fixedneſs, part of that com- 


| plex Idea, that the name Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 


16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable Impetfection in almoſt all 77fance, Li- 
the Names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men will eaſily Tr. 


| 6nd, when once paſſing from confus d or looſe Notions, they come to more 
| 6;ict and cloſe Enquiries. For then they will be convinc'd how doubtful and 5 
obſcure thoſe words are in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appear d 
| cery clear and determin d. I was once ina Meeting of very Learned and Inge- 
nious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſtion, 'whether any Liquor 


als d thro'the Filaments of the Nerves. The Debate having been manag'd a 
food while by variety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to 


| {uſpe&, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the Signification 

| of words, than areal difference in the Conception of things) deſir'd, That be- 

| Gre they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 

eſtabliſn amongſt them, what the word Liquor fignity*d/* They ar firſt were a 
little ſurpriz d at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons leſs ingenious, they 

| might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there 
| was no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectiy what 
| the word Liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplex d 
| Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleas'd to comply with my Mo- 
| tion, and upon Examination found, that the Signification of that word was 
| nor ſo ſettled and certain as they had all imagin'd ; but that each of them made 
it a fign of a different complex dea. This made them-perceive that the main 
| of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that Term; and that they dif- 
| kr'd very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter, 


paſſing thro* the Conduits of the Nerves; tho it was not fo eaſy to agree whe- 


ther it was to be call'd Liquor or no, a thing which when conſider'd, they 


| thought it not worth the contending about 


. 7. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of Diſputes that Men tance; 
| arc engag'd ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place to Gold. 


| take notice. Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mention'd 
mine its Signification, I think all agree to make it ſtand for a Body of a cet= 
| nex'd that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock's Tail is properly to 


tain Parcels of Matter, made of that Combination a complex Idea, to which 
they give the name Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtance ; and ſo exclude from 


and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended under that name Gold, 
only fuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Colour will by Fire be re- 
duc'd to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another, by the ſame Reaſon, adds the 
Weight, which, being a Quality as ſtraitly join'd with that Colour as its Fu- 
ſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be join'd in its Idea, and to be fig- 
nity'd by its Name: and therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch a Co- 
lour and Fufibility, to be imperfect; and fo on of all the reſt : wherein no 
one can ſhew a Reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, that are always 
united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: 
or why the word Gold, ſignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his Fin 

is made of, ſhould determine that ſort rather by its Colour, Weight, and Fu- 
ſibility, than by its Colour, Weight, and Solubility in Ag. Regia: fince the 
diflolving it by that Liquor is as inſeparable from it as the Fufion by Fire ; and 
they are both of them nothing; but the relation which that Subſtance has to 
two other Bodies, which have a Power to operate differently upon it. For b. 
what right is it that Fuſibility comes to be a part of the Eſſence fignify'd by 
the word Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? or why is its Colour part 
of the Effence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? That which I mean is this, 
Thar theſe being all but Properties depending on its real Conſtitution, and 
nothing but Powers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies; no 
one has Authority to determine the ſignification of the word Gold (as refer d 
to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Collection of Jdeas to be found 
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224. Imperfection of Words. Book. III. 
in that Body than to another: whereby the Signification of that Name muß 
unavoidably be very uncertain ; ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve 

© ſeveral Properties in the fame Subſtance ; and, I think, I may ſay no body al. 
And therefore we have but very imperte& Deſcriptions of things, aud Word; 
| have very uncertain Significations. | | | | 
The Namesef | g. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been beſore 
ao Ideas remark'd, viz. That the Names of fimple Ideas are, of all others, the leaſt lia. 
- lle to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier got, and more clearly 
retain d, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the Un- 
certainty. which uſnally attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mixd 
Modes, in which the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, that make them up, xc 
not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. And Secondly, Becauſe they 
are never rcter d to any other Eflence, but barely that Perception they immedi- 
ately ſignify : which Reference is that which renders the Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplex d, and gives occaſion to ſo many Di- 
putes. Men, that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet them: 
ſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language which they are acquainted 
with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names ot ſimple Ideas White and Sure, 
Telow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one 
preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be 
inform d. But what preciſe Collection of femple Ideas, Modeſty or Frugaliy 
ſand fox in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly known. And however we are 
apt to think, we well enough know what is meant by Gold or Tron; yet the 
reciſe complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo certain: And 
| T believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer they ſtand for exactly the 
ſame Collection. Which muſt needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they 
are made uſe of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propo- 
ſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the Con- 


ſequences that follow from them. 


-- 2 


Aud next to $. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of fimple Modes are, next to thoſe of fanpl 


/ > appt Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure and Num- 
ber, of which Men have ſo clear and diſtin& /deas. Who ever, that had a mind 
' to. underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a Triamle! 
And in general the leaſt compounded eas in every kind have the leaſt dubi- 
ous Names. e 2 f 
The mſi . 20. Mix'd Modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvious 


deubtjul are (imple Ideas, have uſually Names of no very uncertain Signification. But the 
2 2 of Names of mix d Modes, which comprehend a great number of ſimple /deas, 
. are commonly of a very doubtful and undetermin'd Meaning, as has been ſhewn. 
ed Modes and The Names of Subſtances, being annex d to Ideas that are neither the real Ef 
Swbſtances. ſences nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are refer'd to, are liable 

yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to 4 

philoſophical Uſe of them. 1 oi 07 ts 
Why this im. F. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our Names of Subſtances, pro- 
perfeition ceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledg, and Inability to pene- 


Words. trate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wonder d, L 1 charge 


this as an imperfection rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. This Excep- 
tion has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think my ſelf oblig'd to give 2 
reaſon why I have follow'd this Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt 


began this. Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had not 


the leaſt thought that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. 
But when, having paſs d over the Original and Compoſition of our deas, I be- 
gan to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledg, I found it had lo 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of Signifr 
cation were firſt well obſerv d, there could be very little ſaid clearly and pertr 
nently concerning Knowledg: which being converſant about Truth, had com 
ſtantly to do with Propoſitions. And tho? it terminated in things, yet it was 
for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeem' d 
ſcarce ſeparable from our general Knowledg. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves 
ſo much between our Underſtandings and the Truth, which it would _ 
| plate 
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plate and apprehend that like the Medium thro which viſible Objects paſs, their 
Obſcurity and Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe 
upon our Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon 
themſelves as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſpures and Notions, 
how great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Signifi- 
cations, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know- 
ledg; which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warn d of, becauſe it 
has been ſo far from being taken notice of as an Inconvemence, that the Arts of 
improving it have been made the buſineſs of Mens ſtudy; and obtain d the Re- 
putation of Learning and Subrilty, as we ſhall fee in the following Chapter. 
But Iam apt to imagine, that were the imperfections of Language, as the 
Inſtrument of Knowledg, more thorowly weigh'd, a great many of the Con- 


croverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe; ang 
the way to Knowledg, and perhaps Peace too, lie a great deal opener than 


it does. 


will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, tho” the ſame Words. Authors. 
But when to this natural difficulty in every Country, there thalt be added diffe- 
rent Countries and remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very 
different Notions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, Or. 
every one of which influenc'd the Signification of their Words then, tho to us 
now they are loſt and unknown; it would become us to be charrtable one to another 
in our Interpretations or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings : which tho of 
great concernment to be underſtood, ate liable to the unavoidable Difficulties 
of Speech, which (if we except the Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very ob- 
vious things) is not capable, without a conſtant defining the Terms of convey- 
ing the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and 
uncertainty, to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and 'Mora- 
lity, as they are matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will be the 
greateſt difficulty. W 5 

g. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators on the Old and New 
Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Tho' every thing ſaid in the 
Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very 
fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wonder d, that the Will of 
GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty; 
which unavoidably attends that ſort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt 
clothed in Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human 
Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his Goodneſs, that he hath 
ſpread before all the World ſuch legible Characters of his Works and Provi- 
dence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to 
whom this written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves. 
to ſcarch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of the Obedience due to 
him. Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, and very intelli- 
gible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; and other reveal d 
Truths, which are convey'd to us by Books and Languages, are liable to the 
common and natural Obſcurities and Difficulties incident to Words ; methinks it 
would become us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and 
leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impofing our own Senſe and Inter- 
pretations of the latter. 


CHAP. 


90 


5. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of Words in all Languages, depending This ſhag - 
very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that uſes them, mult 4 ede. 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and Country. 8 e 
This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings Senſe of ald 
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F 
Of the Abuſe of Words. 


Abuſe f F. 1. D ESI D Es the Imperfection that is naturally in Language, and the Ob- 

Words. 125 ſcurity and Confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the Uſe of 

Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Negletts which Men are guilty of in 

this way of Communication, whereby they render theſe figns leſs clear and 

diiſtinct in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 

*. Mach ords |  $. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of 

be rer. += Words without clear and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, figns without any 
Ideas. thing ſignity d. Of theſe there are two ſorts : | 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be exz. 

min d, will be found, in their firſt Original and their appropriated Uſe, not to 


Rand. for any clear and diſtin& Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſevetal 


Sed, of Philoſophy and Religion have Introduc'd. For their Authors, or pro- 
moters, either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of common Ap- 
prehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of 
their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new Words, and ſuch as when they come 
to be examin'd may juſtly be call'd in/ignificant Terms. For having either had 
no determinate Collection of Ideas annex'd to them, when they were firſt in- 
vented ;. or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examin'd will be found inconſiſtent; tis ng 
wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no ſignification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their mouths as the diſtinguiſhing Characters of their 
Church, or School, without much troubling theic heads to examine what are 
the preciſe Ideas they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances; 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſi him: or it he 
wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint-maſters of theſe kind of Terms, ] 
mean the School-men and Metaphyſicians (under which, I think, the diſputing 
Natural and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be comprehended) 
have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 
. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, who take ſo 
little care to lay by Words, which in their primary Notation have ſcarce any 
clear and diſtin& Ideas which they are annex'd to, that by an unpardonable Neg- 
ligence they familiarly uſe Words, which the Propriety of Language has affix d 


to very important Ideas, without auy diſtine® meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, 


Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but if a great 
many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be ask'd what they mean by them, they 
would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer: A plain proof, that tho 


they have learn'd thoſe Sounds, and have them ready at their tongue's end, 


yet there are no determin'd Ideas laid up in their Minds, which are to be ex- 
preſs'd to others by them. 
Occafinwd by 9. 4. Men having been accuſtom'd from their Cradles to learn Mords, which ate 


learning eaſily got and retain d, before they knew, or had framed the complex Ideas to 
Names which they were annex'd, or which were to be found in the things they were 
of 4 — thought to ſtand for, they uſually continue to do ſo all their Lives; and without 


taking the pains neceſſary to ſettle in their Minds determin'd Ideas, they uſe 
their words for ſuch unſteddy and confus'd Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe : as if their very Sound neceſſarily 
carry'd with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This, tho' Men make a ſhift with, 
in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood, and therefore they make figns till they are ſo; yer this Inſignificancy in 
their Words, when they come to reaſon concerning either their Tenets or In- 
tereſt, maniteſtly fills their Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligibie 
Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in moral Matters, where the Words for the molt 
part ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not regularly and 


belong to. 


permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or 


ac 
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at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain Notions annex'd to them. Men take the 

Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may not ſeem 

ignorant What they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, without much troubling 

their Heads about a certain fix d meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe ot it, they 

obtain this advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, 

| fo they are as ſeldom to be convinc'd that they are in the wrong ; it being all 

one to go about to draw thoſe Men out of their miſtakes, who have no ſettled 
Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 

' 'This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whe- 
ther it be or no. | + 8815 iy 3 IN . 

9. 5. Secoudly, Another great Abuſe of Words, is, Jzconſtancy in the uſe of LO of 
them. It is hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecially of Con- ;;.,.. 
troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, it he read with attention, the ſame 
Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourle, and npo 
which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
and ſometimes for another; which is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words 
being intended for ſigns of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by 
any natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, tis plain Cheat and 

Abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for 
another; tne wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, | Fi 
or greater Diſnoneſty. Ard a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, wing i 
as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, | 
and ſometimes for another Collection of Units (v. g. this Character 3 ſtand 
ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his 
Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections | 
of ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would . | 
have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Bulineſs | 
of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerv'd 
his advantage, would preſently have clap'd upon him one of the two Names 
Men are conſtantly diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings and learned Conteſts, 
the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning: but to me 
it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of Counters in the caſting 
up a Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater con- 
cernment and value than Money. | 3 3 3 
$. 6. Thirdly, Another Abuſe of Language is, an afefed Obſcurity, by either 3. Heded 
applying old Words to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing new and — — A 
ambiguous Terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo together, 2 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Tho' the Peripatetick Philoſophy has 
been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Se&s have not been wholly clear of it. 
MW There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumber'd with ſome Difficulties (ſuch 
is the Imperfe&ion of human Knowledg ) which they have been tain to cover 
| with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Wotds, which, 
like a Miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from being di- 
ſcoret' d. That Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct eas, 


; is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were their Signification 
preciſely the ſame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of 
. an Extenfion, as the Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it ne- 
ceſſary to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Miſchiefs of 
e confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and the liberal Sciences, as 
t they have been handled in the Schools, have given reputation; and the admir'd 
e Art of Diſputing hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
. whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signification of Words, 
y more than to diſcover the Knowledg and Truth of Things: And he that will 
, look into that ſort of learned Writings, will find the Words there much more 
5 obſcure, uncertain, and undetermin'd in their Meaning, than they are in ordi- 
in nary Converſation. | | . WE * 
1- \. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens Parts and Learning are eſti- Zogict and 
le mated by their Skill in Diſputing. And it Reputation and Reward ſhall attend — bas 
NR theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the Eineneſſe and Niceties of Words; eg 2 ff 
id eis no wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ'd, ſhould perplex, involve, and | 
or ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in 
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oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the Victory being adjudg'd not to hi 

| who had Truth on his ſide, ba the laſt Word in the Biſpate. e d 

Calling it F. 8. This, tho a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the direct Oppoſite 

Subtility. to the ways of Knowledg, hath yet paſs d hitherto under the laudable and 

eſteem d Names of Subtilty and Acuteueſs ; and has had the Applauſe of the 

Schools, and Encouragement of one part of the learned Men of the World. 

And no wonder, fince the Philoſophers of old ( the diſputing and wrangling 


Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) and the 


Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem for their great and univerſal 
Knowledg, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquir'd, found 
this a good Expedient to cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicahle 
Web of perplex d Words, and procure to themſelves the Admiration of others 
by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could not 
be underſtood : whillt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but {mall 

advantage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they liv'd : unleſs the coini 
of new Words, where they produc'd no new things to apply them to, or the 
- perplexing or obſcuring the Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all Things 
into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profitable to the Lite of Man, or wor 
| thy Commendation and Reward. 14 ag 
This Learn F. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all-knowing Do- 
eng very little tors, it was to the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of the World 
- =p S  ow'd their Peace, Defence, and Libertics ; and from the illiterate and contemn'd 
7 Mechanick (a Name of Difgrace ) that they receiv'd the Improvements of uſe- 


ful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberiſh, pte- 
vail'd mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who - 


found no eaſier way to that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have at- 
tain d, than by amuſing the Men of Buſineſs and Ignorant with hard words, or 
employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes about unintelligible 
Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth 
Befides, there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange 
and abſurd Doctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 


doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet make theſe Retreats more like the 


Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriouts3 
which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in 
them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they ate 
beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, there is no 
other Defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. 85 
But deſtrys H. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſitive 
the Hirn- Men, from true Knowledg, hath been propagated in the World, and hath 
aw much perplex'd, whilft it precended to inform the underſtanding. For we ſee 
| MY that other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Parts had not ac- 
nication, quir d that Acureneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and 
in its plain uſe make a benefit of Language. But tho? unlearned Men well enough 


- underſtood the words hire and Black, &c. and had conſtant Notions of the 


Ideas fignify'd by thoſe words; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had 

Learning and Subtilty enough to prove, that Szow was Black; i. e. to prove, that 

White was Black. Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments 

and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction and Society; whilſt with 

great Art and Subtilty they did no more but perplex and confound the fignifi- 

cation of words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the real Defects 

of it had made it; a Gift, which the Tlliterate had not attain'd to. i 

As uſeful as g. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inftru& Mens Underſtandings, and pro- 
to confound fit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the fignification of known Characters, 
- ro of and, by a ſubtile Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illite- 
#5 rate, Dull and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew that he could put 4 for 

B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. 

It being as ſenſleſs ro put Black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſen” 

ſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snou 

Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one 
Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion of the Organs of * 
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Chap. 10. Abuſe of Words. 
for B; which is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made by 
another certain Morion of the Organs of Speech. 


$. 12. Nor hath this Miſchiet ſtop'd in logical Niceities, or curious empty Th;s & has 

eculations, it hath invaded the great Concernments of human Life and Socie- perplex'd Re- 
ty, obſcur'd and perplex'd the material Truths of Law and Divinity, brought Te and 
Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if not 


deſtroy d, yet in great meaſure render'd uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Reli- 
gion and Juſtice. Whar have the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes 
upon the Laws of GOD and Man ſerv'd for, but to make the Meaning more 
doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the Effect of thoſe multi- 
ply'd curious Diſtin&ions and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, 
leaving the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs > How 
elſe comes it to paſs that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, in 


| their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their People, in 


their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remark'd before, doth it not often happen, 


that a Man of an ordinary Capacity very well underſtands a Text or a Law that 


he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes ro Council ; who by that time 


he hath done explaining them, makes the words ſignify either nothing at all, or 


what he 
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g. 13. Whether any By Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſioned this, I And ought not 


will not here examine; bur I leave it to be eonſider d, whether it would not be , fer 


g · 


well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to know things as they are, and 


to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or 


toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of 


Words were made plain and dire&, and that Language, which was given us for 


the improvement of Knowledg and bond of Society, thould not be employ'd to 
darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintel- 
ligible both Morality and Religion? Or that ar leaſt, if this will happen, it 
ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledg to do ſo? 


$. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words is, the taking them for Things. 4: Taking 


This tho? it in ſome degree concerns all Names in general, yet more particularly N 
Wo. .- 


affects thoſe of Subſtances. To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who con- 
fine their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm Be- 


| lief of the Perfection of any receiv'd Hypotheſis ; whereby they eome to be 


perſuaded, that the Terms of that Se& are ſo ſuited. to the nature of Things, 
that they perfe&ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the ten 
Names, under which are rank'd the ten Predicaments, to be exactly conforma- 


ble to the nature of Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſua- 


ded, that ſubſtantial Forms, wegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intentional 
Species, &c. are ſomerhing real? Theſe words Men have learn'd from their 
very Entrance upon Knowledg, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great ſtreſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the Opinion, that they 
are conformable to Nature, and are the Repreſentations of ſomething that re- 
ally exiſts. The Platoniſt have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their 
Endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any 
Se& in Philoſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms, that others underſtand not; 
but yet this Gibberiſh, which, in the Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding, ſerves 
ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar 
uſe among thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of Lan- 
guage, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant. And ſhould Aerial and 


Etherial Vehicles come once, by the Prevalency of that Doctrine, to be general 


ly receiv'd any where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens 

Minds, ſo as toeſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch things, as 

much as Peripatetick Forms and intentional Species have heretofore done. 
\ 15. How much Names taken for Things ate apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, 


that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one : How many intricate Diſputes have 
there been about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtin& from Body; as tis evident the word Matter ſtands for an Idea diſtin& 


from 


er reel 8 Inflances in 
che attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would abundantly diſeover; and Matter. 
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' Abuſe of Wi ords. Book III. 


from the Idea of Body? For it the Idea theſe two Terms ſtood for, were pre. 
ciſely the ſame, they might inditterently in all places be put one for another. 


But we ſee, that tho' it be proper to ſay, there is one Matter of all Bodies, one 


cannot ſay, there is one Body of all Matters We familiarly ſay, one Bod) is 


bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and Irhink is never us d) to ſay, one 


ter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? wiz. from hence 
that tho Matter and Body be not really diſtinct, but wherever there is the one, 
there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtands for two different Conceptions, 


whereof the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For Body ſtandz 


— 


This make: 
Errors laſt- 
ing. 


them for 
what they 
cannot ſignify. 


for a ſolid extended figur d Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confus d Conception, it ſeeming to me to be us'd for the Subſtance and Solidi 

of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it is that 
ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth it expreſly 
contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we no more con- 
ceive or {peak of different Matters in the World, than we do of different So- 
lidities ; tho we both conceive and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion 
and Figure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of ſomething really 
exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt produc'd thoſe obſcure and unintei- 
ligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have fill'd the Heads and Books of Phi- 
loſophers concerning Materia Prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how far it 
may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave to be conſider'd. This 
I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in 
the World, it Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas only, 
and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue about Matter, or any the 
like Term, we truly argue only about the IAea we expreſs by that Sound, whe- 
thex that preciſe Idea agree to any Thing really exiſting in Nature or no. And 
if Men would tell what Leas they make their Words ſtand for, there could not 


be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that 


there 1s. | 

g. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from this Miſtake of Words, this 
I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into Notions far 
remote from the Truth of Things. Twould be a hard matter to perſuade any 
one, that the words which his Father or Schoolmaſter, the Parſon ot the Pa- 
riſh, or ſuch a Reverend Doctor us'd, ſignify'd nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo hardly drawn 
to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely philoſophical, and where they 
have no other Intereſt but Truth. For the words they have a long Time been 
usd to, remaining firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder that the wrong Notions 
annex'd to them ſhould not be remov'd. 


9. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the place of things = 


which they do or can by no means ſignify, We may obſerve, that in the general 
Names of Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known to us, 
when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, 
we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real 

Eſſence of a certain fort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold is malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what I call Gold 
is malleable, (tho truly it amounts to no more) but would have this underſtood, 
viz. that Gold, i. e. what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts 
to thus much, that Maleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold. But a Man, not knowing wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, the 
Connection in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with an Eflence he knows 


not, but only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that 
Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus is not, a good Definition 
of a Man; tis plain, we ſuppoſe the name Mar in this caſe to ſtand for the 
real Eſſence of a Species, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better de- 


{crib'd that real Eſſence, than a two-leg d Animal with broad Nails, and without 
Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the word arvpor@? 
or Man ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of a Body, diſtin- 


guiſn d from others by a certain Shape and other ourward Appearances, a8 A. 


riſtotle 
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Chap. 11. and Abuſe of Words. 


riſtotle, make the complex Idea, to which he gave the name ar S οπτ or Man, of 
Body and the Faculty of Reaſoning join'd together; unleſs the name d 
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or Man were ſuppos d to ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; and 


to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the IAea a Man profeſſes he 
would expreſs by it? - | | | 
F. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances would be much more uſeful, and 


v. g. Puttin 


Propoſitions: made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſences ot Sub- them for the 


ſtances the Ideas in our Minds which thoſe words ſignify d. And *tis for want 
of thoſe real Eſlences that our Words convey ſo little Knowledg or Certainty 
in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, to remove that Imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a 
thing having that real Eflence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches 
to it. For tho' the word Man or Gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex Idea 
of Properties united together in one ſort of Subſtances : Let there is ſcarce 


real Eſſences 
of Subſtances. 


any body in the uſe of theſe words, but often ſuppofes each of thoſe Names 


to ſtand fora thing having the real Eſſence on which thoſe Properties depend. 
Which is fo far from diminiſhing the Imperfe&ion of our Words, that by a 
plain Abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomething 
which not being in our complex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the 
ſign of. . 
. 19. This ſhews us the reaſon why in mix d Modes any of the Ideas that 
make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out or chang d, it is al- 
low'd to be another thing, 7. e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance- 
medly, Man- laughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
the complex Idea ſignify d by that Name is the real as well as nominal Eſſence; 
and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence but that. 


complex Idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is chang'd: becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds 
refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annex d to a real immutable Eſſence of a thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea 
of Gold that of Fixedneſs and Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put not in it 
before, is not thought to have chang'd the Species; but only to have a more 
perfect Idea, by adding another fimple Idea, which is always in fact join'd 
with thoſe other, of which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But this refe- 
rence of the Name to a thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo far from 
helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in Difficulties. For 


by this tacit Reference to the real Eflence of that Species of Bodies, the word 


Gold (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect Collection of imple [deas, 


Hence we 
think every 
change of our 
Idea in Sub- 


ſtances, not to 


change the 
Species. 


But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For tho” in that call'd Gold one puts into his 


ſerves to deſigu that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have 


no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we have no Idea at all, 
and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however 
it may be thought all one; yet, if well conſider'd, it will be found a quite dit- 
ferent thing to argue about Gold in Name, and about a parcel of the Body it 
ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid before us; tho* in Diſcourſe we are fain to 
ſubſtitute the Name for the thing. 

H. 20. That which I think very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names 
for the real Eſſences of Species, is the Suppolition before-mention'd, that Nature 
works regularly in the Peoduction of things, and ſets the Boundaries to each of 
thoſe Species, by giving exactly the ſame real internal Conſtitution to each In- 
dividual, which we rank under one general Name. Whereas any one who ob- 
ſerves their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, 
call'd by the ſame Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are rank'd under different Specifick 
Names, This Suppofition however, that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes 


The Cauſe of 
the Abuſe, a 
Suppoſition of 
Nature's 
working al- 
ways regu- 
larly. 


always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for 


the Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, tho indeed they ſignify nothing but the 
complex Ideas they have in their Minds when they uſe them. So that, ifImay 
ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppos'd for, or put in the place of ano- 
ther, they cannot but in ſuch a kind of uſe cauſe a great deal of Uncertainty 
in mens Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who have thorowly imbib'd the CF 


232 Abuſe of Words. Book. 111, 
of ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they fi ly imagine the ſey = | 
to be determin'd and diltinguiſh. d., e eee ee ings 


This Abuſe F. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to mak 
e - tor Ideas we have not, or (which is all one) Eſſences 1 and ha 
1 Me ſuppoſe being in effect to make our Words the Signs of nothing; yet tis evident PR | 
one, who reflects ever ſo little on the uſe Men make of their Words — 1 5 tel 
is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks whether this or that thin h . ny BY 
let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous Fatus, be a Man or no; *ris 5 1 5 ces, F 
Queſtion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex 7 1 the 0 
preſs d by the name Mar : but whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a 850 58 A 
of things, which he ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In which wa wy al 
the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contain' 4 on, al 
Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which N W 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſh'd into Nn 
That every thing has a real Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on un | gl 
its ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt doubt: But I think it has been prov'd na F 
this makes not the diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor the Bound 5 A 
of their Names. 8 | th 
Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe propos d | Al 
Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it to enquire whether this or that thins 
have the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that ther: tc 
were ſuch a ſpecifick Eflence known ? which yer 1s utterly falſe : And Fern 5 
ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas which we 4 
have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about - 
them, and be a great Inconvenience in our Communication by words. tl 
6. A Sup. H. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more general, tho' perhaps les i 
poſition that obſerv'd Abuſe of Words and that is, that Men having by a long and familia 
* wY N uſe annex d to them certain Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and neeſa;y a at 
evident Signs- Connection between the Names and the Signification they uſe them in, that they for- r 
fication, wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is; and there- hi 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the Words deliver'd, as if it were paſt doubt 70 
that in the uſe of thoſe common receiv'd Sounds, the Speaker and Heater had 0 
neceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas: Whence preſuming, that when they have in 
Diſcourſe us'd any Term, they have thereby as it were ſet before others, the 3 
very thing they talk of. And ſo likewiſe taking the words of others, as natu he 
rally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtom'd to apply th 
them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand ” 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wiang I 
ling without Improvement or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the 3p 
conſtant regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more but the 0 
voluntary and unſteddy Signs of their own Ideas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, Sha 
if in Diſcourſe, or (where ir is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one * 
ſometimes asks the meaning of their Terms: tho' the Arguings one may every wn 
day obſerve 'in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few Names of r7 
complex Ideas which any two Men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. X 
*Tis hard to name a Word which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is 5 
2 Term none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront to i 
be ask'd what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, whether à be 
Plant, that lies ready form'd in the Sced, have Life; whether the Embrio in 0 
an Egg be fore Incubation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 8 . 
alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear diſtinct ſettled Idea does not al- ah 
ways accompany the uſe of ſo known a word as that of Life is. Some groſs \W 
and confus'd Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the || | 
common Words of their Language; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words {crves . ; 
them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not ſuft- | : 0 
cient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledg and Reaſoning require pteciſe A 
determinate Ideas. And tho' Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to t : 
underſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication of their Terms 3 - 
nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words they | 
receive from them: yet where Truth and Knowledg are concern'd in the cale, iro: 


I know not what fault it can be to deſire the Explication of Words, whoſe 


Senke B 


| Tom 1 to which the common Uſe of 3 applies them, however 


Chap. 10. Abuſe of Words. 


| Senſe ſeems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be aſham'd to own his Ignorance, in 


what ſenſe anotber Man uſes his Words, tince he has no other way of certainly 
knowing it, but by being inform d. This Abuſe of taking Words upon truſt, 
bas no Where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. 
The multiplication and obſtinaey of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the in- 
tellectual World, 1s owing to nothing more, than to this ill Uſe of Words. 


| For tho! it be generally believ'd that there is great diverſity of Opinions in the 


Volumes and Variety of Controverſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the 


would have, be different. 


guage; the Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being chiefly theſe three: 
Fir}, To make known one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another: Secondly, To do it 


| 1th as much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſlible : and, Thirdly, Thereby to convey 


the Knowledg of things Language is either abugd or deficient, when it fails of 


= any of theſe three. 


Fi, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one Man's Ideas 


to another's view: I. When Men have Names in their mouths without any de- 


termin'd Ideas in their Minds, whereof they are the figns : or, 2. When they 
zpply the common receiv'd Names of any Language to Ideas, to which the com- 
mon Uſe of that Language does not apply them : or, 3. When they apply 
them very unſteddily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for ano- 
ther Idea. | 


has not in it a Sound yet apply'd to ſuch a Signification ; and ſometimes the 
fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd the Name for that Idea he would 
ew another. 8 


has its Original in our Ideas, which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of 
things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them ; yer it fails 
not to extend it (elf ro our Words too, when we: uſe them as Signs of real 


| icings, which yet never had any Reality or Exiſtence. | 
9. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Language, without diſtin& Ideas in How Mens 
his Mind to which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in Diſcourſe, Fords fail in 
| only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signification ; and how learned ſoever © #5 
he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words or learned Terms, is not much more 
| adranc'd thereby in Knowledg, than he would be in Learning, who had no- 
| fling in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 


of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according to the 
right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well-turn'd Pe- 
rlods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 

9. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without particular Names for 
them, would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, who had in his Ware- 
houſe Volumes that lay there unbound, and without Titles; which he could 


therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and communi- 


cate them only by Tale. This Man is hinder'd in his Diſcourſe, for want of 
ords to communicate his complex Ideas, which he is therefore forc'd to make 


| known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 


often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man fignifies in one. 

9. 28: Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, 
but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another Significa- 
101, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he 

«511 the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame Name, 
9.29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to Ideas different 


ol. I. bis 


moſt 1 can find that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
| Arguings one wich another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. For I am 
| apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, 
| ind know what they think, they think all the ſame ; tho' perhaps what they 


9. 25- Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of things convey'd by Mens Words, 3 
| when their /deas agree not to the Reality of things. Tho' it be a Defect, that 
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9. 23. To conclude this Conſideration of the Imperfection and Abuſe of Lan- The Ends of 

nguage: 
1. Io convey 
our Ideas. 


9. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts with all the quickneſs 2. Tv 4 it 
and eaſe that may be, when they have complex Ideas without having diſtin& 7:5 quick- 
Names for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the Language it ſelf, which at. 


« Therewith 
to convey the 
Knowledg of 
things, 
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ears of thoſe who are accuſtom'd to them; yet ſtanding for other Idea, than 


' ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas, without Names for 
them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe 


How in Sub- 
| flances. 


How in Mode s 
and Relations. 


5. But in Modes and Relations, 1 cannot have Ideas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence 


7. Figurative 
Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Lan- 
E ad Co 


Abuſe of Words. Bock Il 


his own Underſtanding may be fill'd with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch 
Words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his Ferm 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and ealily enter 1 


thole they uſually are annex d to, and are wont to excite in the Mind gf th 
Hearers, they cannot make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them Y 
H. 30. Fijthly, he that hath imagin'd to himſelf Subſtances ſuch as never har 
been, and fill'd his Head with Ideas which have not any correſpondence Re 
the real Nature of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defin'd Names 
may fill his Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſicy 
Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
Jot in real and true Knowledg. 
9.31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, and 


Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſcly and unſteddily, will either be not 
minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas different fm 
their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiqh, | 
And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence f 
things, ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, ad 
hath inſtead thereof Chimerd's. 2 | | 

d. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the former 
Inconveniences: v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good Word; but ſo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-ditcover'd Country f:al 
ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may hare 
as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by 
a deſcriprion, till he ſhall either take the Names the Natives call them by, ot 
give them Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure 
Extenſion, and ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the name Horſe to that Idea which common 
Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He that 
thinks the name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and 
miſtakes Words for Tnings. | | 

F. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we are liable only to the four fiſt of 
theſe Inconveniences ; viz. 1. I may have in my Memory the Names of Modes, 
as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annex'd in my 
Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them; v. g I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till his Colour 
and Humour be alter'd, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his 
Feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be call'd Drunkenneſs. 3. 1 may 
have the eas of Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amils: v. f. 
when I apply the name Frugality to that Idea which others call and fignity by 
this Sound, Covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with inconſtancy. 


of things: for Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and 
Relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing two things together, 
and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making; theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſ- 
agree with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the Mind as the Copics of 
things regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing from 
the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance ; but as it were Patterns 
lodg'd in my Memory, with Names annex'd ro them, to denominate Actions 
and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in 1 
giving a wrong Name to my Conceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different 
ſenſe from other People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only it I put in my Leas 
of mix'd Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my heà 

alſo with Chimera's ; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well examin'd, cannot ſo much ase 

in the Mind, much leſs any rea! Being be ever denominated from them. 

FS. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier entertainment in the World, than dry 
Truth and real Knowledg, feurative Speeches and Allufion in Language will _ man 


on Fe IS. „„ ot Hg 
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ly 


| torick : 
| wa ds Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 


Chap. 11. Remedies of the Imperfection, &c. 


| \, be admitted, as an Imperfection or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in Diſcourſes 


here we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight than Information and Improvement, 
0 h Ornaments as are borrow'd from them can ſcarce pals for Faults, But yet 
7g” would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all the Art of Rhe- 
| beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Application 


1deas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, and ſo indeed are 
uſe cheat: And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory may ren- 
der them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly in all Diſcourſes 


| chat pretend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth 
| and Knowledg are concern'd, cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the 
| Language or Perſon that makes ule of them. What and how various they are, 

will be ſuperfluous here to take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 


in the World, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be inform'd : only I cannot but ob- 


ſerre, how little the Preſervation and Improvement of Truth and Knowledg, 
| is the Care and Concern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd and 


refer'd. *Tis evident how much Men love to deceive and be deceiv'd, fince 


| Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſſid 


Ang, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in me, 


| 10 have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like the Fair Sex, has too prevail- 


ine Beauties in it, ro ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And tis in vain 


| to find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be 
| deceiv'd, | | | 


———— 


CHAT 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and Abuſes. 


3 „ PH E natural and improv'd Imperfections of Languages, we have ſeen Ty;y are worth 
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above at large; and Speech being the great Bond that holds Society ſecting. 


together, and the common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledg arc 
convey'd from one Man, and one Generation to another, it would well deſerve 
our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies are to be found for theſe 


| Incomeiences aboye-mention'd. | | 
9.2. Iam not ſo yain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the 4,e wt eaſy. 


perlect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his own 


| Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. To require that Men ſhould 
| uſe their Words conſtantly in the fame ſenſe, and for none but determin'd and 
| uniform Ideas, would be to think that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, 
| and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtinct Ideas of: which 


is not to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he can 
prevail with Men to be very knowing or very filent. And he muſt be very little 


| $kill'd in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall accompany only a 
| good Underſtanding z or that Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion 


only to their Knowledg. 


\. 3. But tho* the Market and Exchange mult be left to their own ways of put jet neceſ- 
Talking, and Goſſippings not to be robb'd of their antient Privilege; tho? the ſary to Philo- 


Schools and Men of Argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing h. 


offer d to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes : yet methinks 


thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly ro ſearch after or maintain Truth, ſhould think them- 


| ſelves oblig'd to ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, 


Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if 
care be not taken. n | 


F. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes Auiſaſe of 
and Confuſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill uſe of Wordt, will find ſome Words the 


ralon to doubt whether Language, as it has been employ'd, has contributed 4 of great 


more to the improvement or hindrance of Knowledg amongſt Mankind. How 
many are there, that when they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only 
"Volt; Hh 2 | on 
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on Words, eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral 
And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Contemplations, and Reaſ 
ings about little more than Sounds, whilſt the Ideas they annex'd to them ok 
very confus'd or very unſteddy, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder 100 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcurity and Mitt ; 
without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? | 0 
9. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their on 
private Meditations: but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which follow 
from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with others. For Langy, : 
being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonin 
and Knowledg, from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, tho? he does 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledg, which are in things themſelves; yer 
he does, as much as in him lics, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtribu— 
ted to the publick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without 
any clear and ſteddy meaning, what does he but lead himſelt and others into 
Errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be look'd on as an Enemy 
to Truth and Knowledg. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences and 
Parts of Knowledg have been ſo over- charg d with obſcure ard equivocal Terms 
and inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt Attentive 


or Quick-ſighted, very little or not at all the more knowing or orthodox; fince 


And Wrang- 
ling. 


Inſtance, Bat 


and Bird. 


Subrility, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſo d ſo 
much for a Vertue: A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part n 
nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only fi 
to make Men mote conceited in their Ignorance, and cbſtinate in their Errors. 


g. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind; there wel | 


ſee, that the Effect of obſcure, unſteddy or equivocal Terms, is nothing but 
Noiſe and Wrangling about Sounds, without convincing or bettering a Man's 


Underſtanding. For if the Idea be not agreed on betwixt the Speaker and 


Hearer, for which the words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but 
Names. As often as ſuch a word, whole ſignification is not: aſcertain'd be- 
twixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other Object wherein 
they agree, but barely the Sound ; the Things that they think on at that time, 
as expreſs'd by that word, being quite different. 

$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird or no, is not a Queſtion ; whether a Bat be x 
nother thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than indeed it has, for 


that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: But the Queſtion is, 1. Either 


between thoſe that acknowledg'd themſelves to have but imperfect Ideas of one 
or both of thoſe ſorts of things, for which theſe Names are ſuppos'd to ſtnd; 
and then it is a real Inquiry concerning the nature of a Bird or a Bat, to make 
their yet imperfect Ideas of it more compleat, by examining, Whether al the 
ſimple Ideas, to which, combin'd together, they both give the name Bird, be al 
to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of Enquirers (not Diſputers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between 
Diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bild. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the ſignification of one or both the 
words; in that they not having both the ſame complex Ideas, to which the) 


give theſe two Names, one holds, and t'other denies, that theſe two Names 


may be affirm'd one of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification 0 


theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: For the) 


would preſently and clearly {ce (were that adjuſted between them) whether all 
the ſimple Ideas, of the more general name Bird, were found in the complex 
Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whether a Bat wete 2 
Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conlider'd and carefully examin'd, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not merely verbal, 
and about the ſignification of Words; and whether, it the Terms they de 
made in were defin d, and reduc'd in their ſignification (as they muſt be bete 
they ſignify any thing) to determin'd Collections of the ſimple Ideas they do 9 
ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of themſelves, and immediately 
vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſider'd, what the Learning of Diſputation >» 
and how well they are imploy'd for the Advantage of themſelves or othels; 
whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds; i. e. thoſe who Fr 
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their Lives 10 Diſputes and Controverſies. When I ſhall fee any of thoſe Com- 


batauts ſtrip all his Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity (which every one may 
do in the words lie uſes himſelf ) I ſhall think him a Champion for Knowledg, 
| Truth and Peace, and nor the Slave of Vain-Glory, Ambition, or a Party. 
F. 8. To remedy the Defects of Speech before · mention 'd to ſome degree, and to 
revent the Inconveniences that follow from them, I imagine the Obſervation 
| theſe following Rules may be of uſe, till ſome body better able ſhall judg it 
| worth his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, and oblige the World 
E «i: his Thoughts on it. | 
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I. Remedy, is 
uſe no Word 
without an 


Idea, 


Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without a Signification, no Name 


without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem alto- 


gether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recolle& how often he has 


met with ſuch Words, as Jnſtinct, Sympathy, and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe 
ot others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that us'd them 


| had no Ileas in their Minds to which they apply'd them; but ſpoke them only 


as Sounds, Which uſually ferv'd inſtead of Reaſons on the like occaſions. Not 
| but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Significations in which 
they may be us'd ; but there being no natural Connection between any Words 


and any Jdeas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, and pronounc'd 


| cr writ by Men, who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have an- 


dev them, and for which they make them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they 


| ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 

. 9. Secondly, Tis not enough a Man uſes his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas 
| thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, if they be //mple, muſt be clear and diſtin&; if 
| onplex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas ſettled 
in the Mind, with that Sound annex'd to it, as the ſign of that preciſe deter- 


2. Io have 


diſtin@ Ideas 


annex dd to 


them in 


Modes. 


mind Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, 


and eſpecially moral words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from 
| whence their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- 
fas d. Juſtice is a word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly with a ve- 


n undetermin'd looſe ſignification: Which will always be ſo, unleſs a Man has 


m his Mind a diſtin comprehenſion of the component Parts that complex Idea 
| conlilts of; and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till 
he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And unleſs this be done, a 
Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be Juſtice, for Example, or any other: 
do net ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recollect and make this Analyſis at large, 


| every time rhe word Juſtice comes in his way: But this at leaſt is neceſſary, that 


be have ſoexamin'd the ſiguification of that Name; and ſettled the Idea of all 
W ts Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who makes 
bis complex Idea of Fuſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods of 
another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtin& Idea what Law is, 
| Wiiich makes a part of his complex Idea of Juſtice, tis plain his Idea of Ju- 
| ſtice it ſelf will be confus'd and imperfect. This Exactneſs will perhaps, be 
judgd very troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be ex- 


WW <54 from ſettling the complex Ideas of mix'd Modes fo preciſely in their 


| Minds, But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wonder'd that they 
bare a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great 
deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes with others. 


And confor- 


9. 10, In the Names of Subſtanes, for a right uſe of them, ſomething more is er 
requird than barely determin d Ideas. In theſe the Names muſt alſo be conforma- our ub- 


ble tg Things, as they exiſt ; but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Inquiries after Phi- 
| loſophica] Knowledg, and in Controverſies about Truth. And tho' it would 
© Well too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Af- 
| US of Lite; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
"lgar Diſcourſes; and both, tho' confus'd enough, yet ſerve pretty well the 
Market and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and 'Taylors, have 
"0rds wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and ſo, I think, might 
| £ Woſophers and Diſputants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and to be 
| Clearly underſtood: ; 
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S. 11. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men have Ideas, determin'd Ideas far 
which they make theſe Signs ſtand; but they muſt allo take care to 5750 2 
Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as common Uſe has annex d 1 25 | 
Words, eſpecially of Languages already fram'd, being no Man's Private off 
ſion, but the common meaſure of Commerce and Communication, dis 8 05 
any one, at pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in, nor alter 15 
[Ideas they are affix d to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do ſo * 
bound to give notice of it. Mens Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt fi 0 
be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Explanations D. | 
mands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not f | 
low common uſe. Propriety of Speech is that which gives our Thoufins ? 
trance into other Mens Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; ang Nas 
fore deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of aa 
ral Words. The proper ſignification and the uſe of Terms is beſt to be mel 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes appear to have had the cleareſt 
Notions, and apply'd to them their Terms with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs 
This way of uſing a Man's Words according to the Propriety of the Language, 
tho' it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commoſſ 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in the Language he {peaks : 
not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it ought to be. 1 

$. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Ule has not ſo viſibly annex'd any fignis 
fication to Words, as to make Men know always certainly what they preciſely 
ſtand for: And becauſe Men, in the improvement of their Knowledge, come tg 
have Ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary receiv'd ones, for which they 
muſt either make new Words (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear obe- 
ing thought guilty of Affectation or Novelty ) or elſe muſt uſe old ones in a 
new Signification: Therefore after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, i 
is ſometimes neceſſary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of Words, to 4. 
clare their] Meaning, where either common Uſe has left it uncertain and looſe 
(as it has in moſt Names of very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being 
very material in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. | 

6. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts ; & the 
way of making known the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is al 
ſo different. For tho' defining be thought the proper way to make known the | 
proper fignification of Words ; yet there are ſome Words that will not be defid, 
as there are others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known but by De- 
finition ; and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the other, as 
we ſhall ſee in the names of ſimple Ideas, Modes and Subſtances. 

6. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the Name of any fimple Idea, which 
he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is oblig'd by 
the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare his meaning, and 
make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, canuot 
be done by Definition; and therefore, when a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, 
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there is but one of theſe ways left. Hiſt, Sometimes the naming the Suljth, 
' wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its Name be underſtood by Y 
thoſe who are acquainted with that Subject, and know it by that Name. $0, 5 
to make a Countryman underſtand what Fueillemorte Colour tignifies, it may e 
ſuffice to tell him, tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autun. K. r. 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the Name ot Ih 
any ſimple Idea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject which may produce it u tu 
his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that word ſtands for. „ 

g. 15. Secondly, Mix d Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, being 
moſt of them ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as the mind puts together of its ohn þ 
choice, and whereof there are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found eri a 
ing; the ſignification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple ty, 
Ideas, by any ſhewing 3 but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exact) 54 
defin'd. For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man N 


has arbitrarily put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men ma) 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Compolition, and ſo 


both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted Stgnification, and . de” 
clate, 


Chap 11. and Abuſe of Words. . 
elare, when there 1s occaſion, what they ſtand for. : This, if well conſider'd, 
would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes about moral 
things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe fignification of the Names 
er mix'd Modes, or, which is all one, the real Etflence of each Species is to be 
known, they being nor of Nature's but Man 8 making, it is a great Negligence 
| and perrerſeneſs ro Diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcuri- 
ty ; which is more pardonadle in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
{1 Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we Jhall 
and by. | | | 
2 "5 this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that Morality is capa- 
Be of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : fince the preciſe real Eſſence 
| of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and fo the 
| Congraity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be certainly diſcover'd, in 


239 


Morality ca- 
pable of De- 
munſtration. 


LChich confilts perkect Knowledg. Nor let any one object, that the Names of 


d E Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, 
U rom which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when concern'd in mo- 
5 tal Diſcourſes, theiridivers Natures are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppos d; | 
A v. g. when we ay, that Man is Sulject to Law, we mean nothing by Man, but 
1 a cotpoteal rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of that 
5 cCeccatore are, in this Caſe, is no way conſider' d. And therefore, whether a 


| Child oe Changling be a Mai in a phyſical Senſe, may among che Naturaliſts 
de as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral Man, as I may call 


9 | him, which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal rational Being. For 
9] | were there a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of 
J | Reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to de- 
I duce Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject ro Law, 
1 and in that Senſe be a Man, how much ſoever he differ d in Shape from others 
C | of that Name. The Names of Subſtances, if they be us'd in them as they 
4 ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral than they do Mathemarical Diſcourſes : 
( where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any other 
8 Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea which varies not, tho* it may by miſtake be 
e | apply'd to a particular Body to which it belongs not. | 
(. i7. This I have here mention'd by the bye, to ſhew of what Conſequence Definitioncan 
1 it is for Men, in their Names of mix'd Modes, and conſequently in ail their mo- Lake moral 
4 ral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there is occaiion : ſince thereby mo- 3 | 
he | | | : clear. 
| ral Knowiedg may be brought to ſo great Clearneis and Certainty. And it 
, muſt be great want of Ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to retuſe to do it: 
e. ſince a Definition is the only way whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be 
* gun; and yet a way whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and 
without leaving room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the Negli- 
Ct gence or Perverſeneſs ot Mankind cannot be excus'd, if their Diſcourſes in Mo- 
0 raliy be not much more clear than thoſe in Natural Philoſophy : fince they are 
; about Kdeas in the Mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate , 
on they having no external Beings for the Archetypes which they are refer'd to, and 
7 E muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an Idea 
5 | Which mall be the Standard to which they will give the Name Juſtice, with 
in which Pattern ſo made all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomina- 
; tion, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things be 
po exactly like him, who is as he is, let men make what Idea they pleaſe of him. 
of For the one, they need but know the Combination of Ideas that are put toge- 
2 [ther in their own Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 
| nh and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a thing exiſting 
% WE vitiout them. 5 Sees | | 
1 9. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining of mix d Modes ſo neceſſary, And is the 
1 eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mention'd a little before, viz. That it 1S the only way, 
pl ly way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them can be known with Certain- 
ay ty, For the Ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch whoſe component 
{4 Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcatter d and mingled with others, it is the 
= Mind alone that colle&s them, and gives them the Union of one Idea: and it 
10 on oy by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas which the Mind has 
2 united, that we can make known to others what their Names ſtand for; the 
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eel as they ſtand for the Ideas we have of their dillin& Species, both che 


ning. 


ftances are 


ſhewing. 4s apt to ſignify a complex Idea made up of Atiimality and Rationality, united 


240 Remedies of the Imperfeftion. Book. in 1 
Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this caſe not helping us, by the propoſal of 


Objects, to ſhew the Ideas which our Names of this kind ſtand for, 


bjec 1 as i d | 
often in the Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome degree a th: 
of Subſtances. | 


3+ In Subſtan- F. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signification of the Names of St:bſtances 


ſenſihl e 


. . : „ : men- 
tion'd ways, viz, of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite in many Cafes o be nate 


uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each Sort ſome leading Qualitis 9 
which we ſuppoſe the ether Ideas, which make vp our complex Idea of that 
Species, annex d; we forwardly give the ſpecitick Name to that thing, wherein 
that charaderiſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt U:lt:roviſhing 
Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſtieal (as I may io call them) 
Leas, in the forts of Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remark? 
Ch. VI. S. 29. and Ch. IX.S. 15.) moſtly Figure, and inanimate Bodics Colour 
and in ſome both together. Now, 2 : 
Ideas of the g. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe which make the chief Ius edit 
leading Qua- ¶ our ſpecifick Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſcrvable and unvatiable Part 
lities of Sab. in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Suſe 
coming under our Knowledg. For tho' the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be 


belt got by 


in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet us'd as a Mak 
to ſtand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the out— 
ward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex Idea, ſignit d bythe 
word Man, as any other we find in it: and therefore why Plato's Anima! in- 
plume bipes latis unguibus ſhould not be as good a Definition of the name May, 
ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : for "tis the Shape, 
as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Fx 
culty of Reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if 
this be not allow'd to be ſo, I do not know how they can be excus {rom 
Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them) becauſe of an unordi- 
nary Shape, without knowing whether they have a rational Soul or no; which 
can be no more diſcern'd in a well-form'd, than ill-ſhap'd Infant, as ſoon as 
born. And who is it has inform'd us, that a rational Soul can inhabit noTe- 
nement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no ſort of Body but ore that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
Ideas of the g. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by ſhewing, and can hard» 3 
leading Cua- ly be made known otherwiſe. For the Shape of an Horſe, or Canary, will be 
= > | but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sight of the 
beſt got by Animals doth it a thouſand times better: And the Idea of the particular Colour 
ſhewing. of Gold is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are us'd to this Mes 
tal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulte 
rate, by the Sight; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet by uſe hare 
not got the preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive a) 
difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple Ideas, peculiar in theit 
kind to any Subſtance ; for which preciſe Ideas there are no peculiar Names 
The particular ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin& from the Sound of otter 
Bodies, has no particular Name annex'd to it, no more than the particulat ler 
low that belongs to that Metal. . > CE 
The Ideasof F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple [eas that make up our ſpecifick Ila 
their Pcwers of Subſtances, are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes in the 9995 45 


=— DÞ- they ordinarily appear; therefore in the Sigvification of our Name of Sub- 


ſtances, ſome part of the S1gnification will be better made known by enumerating tho 
fimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the jeloꝶ 
ſhining Colour of Gold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, hate 
the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in 4g. k4'% 
will have a perfecter Idea of Gold than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Ca, 
and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if tie tor- Wi 
mal Conſtitution of this ſhining heavy, ductil thing (rom whence all cheſe its ot 
Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Elec Bp v 
ofa Triangle does, the Signification of the word Gold might as eaſily be aſecr 

tain d as that of Triangle. 9. 33 


— 


Chap. 11. and Abuſe of Words. 241 
. 23. Hence we may take notice how much the Foundation of all our Know- & Reflection 
| Jedg of corporeal things lies in our Senſes. For how Spirits, ſeparate from Bodies 55 Wen-, 
| = eds of Spirits: 

| (whoſe Knowledg and Ideas of theſe things are certainly much more perfect | 
chan our's) know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all. The whole Ex- 
kent of our Knowledg or Imagination reaches not beyond our own 1deas limited 
do our ways of Perception. Tho yet it be not to be doubted that Spirits of a 
| higher rank than thoſe immers d in Fleſh, may have as clear Ideas of the radical 
| Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all 
their Properties and Operations low from thence : but the manner how they 
come by that Knowledg exceeds our Conceptions. = 5 
95. 24. But tho Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of Subſtances as Ideas alſo of 

they ſtand for our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great Imperfection on yr . 
as they ſtand for things. For our Names of Subſtances being not put bare! ert 5 
| (or our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, and ſo are things. 
out in their place, their Signification mult agree with the Truth of things as 
wel as with Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly receiv'd as the Signification of 
that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Pro- 
| perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our 
Ila of their diſtin& Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are us'd to that „ 


0 
d bort of things, and are experienc'd in them. For ſince tis intended their 
k Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas as do really exiſt in 


W things themſelves, as well as for the complex Idea in other mens minds, which 
in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their Names 
@ right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquir'd into; and their Properties are, with Care 
and Examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoiding 
E 1aconveniences in Diſcourſes and Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial 
Things to have learn'd, from the Propriety of the Language, the common but 
confus d or very imperfect Idea to which each Word is apply'd, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves 
E with the Hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea be- 
© longing to each ſpecifick Name; and in diſcourſe with others (if we find them 
E miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we make ſuch 2 
Name ſtand for; This is the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 
after Knowledg and philoſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words 
E whilſt they have but imperfect Notions of things, apply them at random, and 
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id vichout much thinking, and ſeldom frame determin'd Ideas to be ſignify d by 
de them. Which Cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordi- 
rhe E nary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue when they 
our WS arc Men: and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt and perfectly, p 
ent but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe Words afterwards very overtly: ? 
Vic is means it comes to paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of 


their Country, 7. e. accordiug to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet 


are peak very improperly of things themſelves ; and by their arguing one with 
any WE another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the 
theit Knowledg of things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Ima- 
mes. ginations; and it matters not much, for the improvement of our Knowledge, 


how they are call'd. | 


ren . 25. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, That Men, vers d in phyſical Enqui- Ne eaſy to be 
| | ries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ſer down 244 ſo, 

Ie © bole imple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each ſort conſtantly 

10s 45 de agree. This would remedy a great deal of that Confuſion which comes 

Sul, UE from ſeveral Perſons applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller of 

g thoſe greater number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been more or | 4 
yelon- Wi leſs acquainted with; or accurate in examining the Qualities of any ſort of 9 
be WY chings which come under one Denomination. But a Dictionary ot this fort | 
| Regin, containing, as it were, a natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as 

C, too much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be hop'd for; and till 

he for- that be done, we muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names 

neſe its ol Subſtances, as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And it would be well, 


Eſſerce Wi Where there is occafion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 
e acer BF vol. 11 


9. % 


uſually 
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uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, wh, 
meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the Signification 
of common Words are certainly -eſtabl1i1h'd, and the preciſe Idea, they ſtand 
for perfectiy known; and that it is a thame to be ignorant of them, Both 
which Suppoſitions are falſe: no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled 
determin'd Significations, that they are conſtantly us'd for the ſame Preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a certain Knowledg of any 
thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no diſcredit not 
to know what preciſe Idea any Sound ſtands for in another man's Mind, with⸗ 
out he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed 
the neceſſity of Communication by Language brings Men to an Agreement in 
the Signification of common Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that ma 
ſerve for ordinary Converſation : and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppos'd Wholly jg- 
norant of the Ideas which are annex'd to words by common Uſe, in a Language 
familiar to him. But common Uſe, being bur a very uncertain Rule, which 
reduces it ſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very 
variable Standard. But tho ſuch a Didtionary, as I have above. mention d, 
will require too much Time, Coſt and Pains to be hop'd for in this Age; yer 
methinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that Words ſtanding for things, 
which are known and diſtinguiſh'd by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expre(gy 
by lictle Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this 
faſhion would perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true Signi- 
cation of many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Age, 


and ſettle truer Ideas in mens Minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the - 


Names in antient Authors, than all the large and labortous Comments gf 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found 
the Benefi of this way: And he that has had occaſion to conſult them, vil 
have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer Idea of Apium, or Ilex, from a little 
Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt he would have of Srigil and 


Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-Comb and Cymbal, which are the Euglib Names | 


Dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pr 
ctures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Tis, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words calily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak ; but we 
have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the 
Romans, than we have of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such 
things as theſe, which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let 
into the Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Signihca- 
tion of ſuch Words than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe of to 
define them. But this only by the bye. 55 
5. By Conſtan- F. 26. Hfſihly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of their 
& in tber Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet this is the 
Signification. leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould »ſe the ſame Word conſtantly in the 
Jame ſenſe : It this were done (which no body can refuſe without great diln- 
genuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpar d; many of the Controver- 
ſies in Diſpute would be at an End; ſeveral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwoln 


with ambiguous Words, now us'd in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, | 


would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to 
mention no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contain'd in a Nutſhel. 

When the La. F. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that in- 

be explatwa, finite Variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their preciſe 

Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt Caution, be forc'd often to ule the 

ſame Word in ſomewhat different Senſes. And tho' in the continuation of 4 

Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digrels into 

a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies the Signification of any Tem» 

yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be no delignd 

F2llacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent Readers into the true meaning 0 

it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concems che 

Writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes m BY 
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| Repurnancy of any of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception 
| is, tacrets Knowledg; and where it is not, there, tho' we may fanſy, gueſs, or agreement of 
be lere, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledg. For when we know that woe Ideas. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Nnocoledg in general. 


L'NCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath 0% Know- 
no other immediate Object but its own Ideas, which it alone 2 e 
does or can contemplate; it is evident, that our Knowledg is Ideas. 

only converſant about them. 1 | | 

g. 2. Kuowleds then ſeems to me to be nothing but the Per- Knowledg is 


ö | Connect; | e and the Perception 
ception of the Connection and Agreement, or Diſagreement a of the Agree: 


ment or Diſ- 


SA. 7 
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IWhite is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive that theſe two Ideas do not 


agree? When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmolt Security of the Demon- 
ſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, what do 
ve more but perceive, that Equality to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree 
to, and is inſeparable from the three Angles of a Triangle? 


9. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, wherein this Agreement or This Agrees 


& D.fercement confilts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four ſorts: ment foure 


1. Ilentity, or Diverſity. fold. 
« Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connection. 

4. Real Exiſtence. e BE — 
. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement or Diſagreement, vis. Identity 1. Of Identity 


12 


or Diverſity, Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentimeuts or 9 Prverſty: 
aas at all, to perceive its Ideas; and lo tar as it perceives them, to know each | 
E what it is, and thereby alſo ro perceive their difference, and that one is not ano- 

ther. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Know- 

& cg, no Reaſoning; no Imagination, no diſtinct. Thoughts at all. By this the 


Mitd clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree with it ſelf, and to be 


what eit is; and all diſtinct Zdeas to diſagree, i.e. the one not to be the other: 
ind this it does without Pains, Labour or Deduction; but ar firſt view, by its 
| Latural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And tho' Men of Arc have re- 
died this into thoſe general Rules, Mat is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame 
ung to be, and not to be ; for ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may 
be occalion to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firft Exerciſe of this Fa- 
cute is about particular Jdeas. A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he 
has chem in his Mind, that the Ideas he calls Mhite and Round, are the very Ideas 
| they are, and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. Nor 
aan day Maxim or Propolition in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer 


than he did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt 
"cement or Diſagreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 


as perceives ar firſt fight: And if there ever happen any doubt about it, 


: Da Then... be found to be about the Names, and not the Aas themſelves; 
| Ne [dent 


the 17; 
U 


ity and Diverſity will always be perceiv'd, as ſoon and as clearly as 
eas themſelves are, nor can it poſſibly be ctherwiſe. 
ol. I 5 Ii 2 F. 5, 


| 
N 
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2. Relatives 


3. Of Co- 
exiſtence. 


4. 0 real 
Exiſtence. 


Kuowleds, Book IV. 


H. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Ming per 
» . . . 8 7 . 0 * 
ceives in auy of its Ideas, may, I chink, be cali d Relative, and is nothing bu 
the Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, ot what kind ſoever, Whether 


Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin& Ideas muſt eternally be 


known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly deny'd ore | 
another, there could be no room tor any poſitive Kuowledg at all, it we coal 
not perceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agreemer 
Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind take 
comparing them. © hs | | NEE : 

g. 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, to be found! 
our Ideas, wh.ch the Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Ch-exiſtns 
or Non-Co-exijtence in the lame Subject; and this belongs particularly to Sub. 
ſtances. Thus, when we pronounce concerning Gold that it is fix'd, our Know. 
ledg of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſum'd, is an Idea that always accompanies and is join'd 
with that particular fort of Yellownels, Weight, Fufibility, Malleableneſg, aud 
Solubility in 4. Regia, which make our complex Idea, ſignity'd by the word 
Gold. | | 
S. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, that of adFual real Exiſtence agree. 
ing to any Idea. Within theſe four forts ot Agreement or Diſagreement, is, 1 
ſuppoſe, concain'd all the Knowledg we have, or are capable of: For all the 
Enquiries that we can make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know gr 


t or 
ot 


can affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not, the ſame with 


ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome other 1dea in 
the ſame Subject; that it has this or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that 
it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of Iden- 
tity : Two Triangles upon equal Baſes between tibo Parallels are equal, is of Relation: 
Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſion, is of Co- exiſtence: GOD is, is ct 
real Exiſtence. Tho' Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagreement of our 1dr, that 
they deſerve well to be conſider'd as diltin& Heads, and not under Relation in 
general; ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as 
will eaſily appear to any one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral 
places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of 


our Knowledg, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different Acceptations 


Knowleds 
actual or ha. 
bitual. 


Habitual 
Knowl edg 
twofold. 


of the word Knowl!edg. 
$. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſleſs'd of Truth, each of 
which is call'd Knowlede. _- 

1. There is actual Knowlede, which is the preſent View the Mind has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation they have 
one to another, 

2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having been once laid be- 

fore his Thoughts, he evidently perceiv'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; and ſo lodg'd it in his Memory, that wherever 
that Propoſitio.2 comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, 1 
think, one may call habitual Knouledg : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all 
thoſe Truths which are lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſur'd paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to 
reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think clearly and 
diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if Men had no knowledg of any more than 
what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he that 
knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think on 
at one time. | 

. 9. Of habitual Knowledg, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 

Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever the) occur 0 
the Mind, it attually perceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this 18 in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Rnotuledg; where the Ideas them: 
ſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement ole 
with another. 


Secondly, 


| Chap. I. 8 Kurwledg. © 91 


5 Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been convinc'd, 


ir retains the Mejnory of the Conviftion, without the Proofs, Thus a Man that re- 


members certainly that he once perceiv'd the Demonſtration, that the three 


Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, 


j becaule he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where 
| he Demonſtration by which it was at firſt known.is forgot, tho' a Man may be 


thought rather tO believe his Memory than really to know, and this way of en- 
certain ng a Truth ſeem'd formerly to me like ſomething between Opinion and 


Knowledg 3 a ſort of Aſſurance which exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on 


the Teſtimony of another : yet upon a due examination I find it comes not ſhort 
of perfect Certainty, and is in effect true Rnowledg. That which is apt to miſ- 
lead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this caſe is not perceiv'd, as it was at firſt, by 
an actual View of all the intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſa- 
oreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceiv'd ; but by other inter- 
mediate 1deas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd 
in the Propoſition whole Certainty we remember. For Example, in this Pro- 
poſition, That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one 
«ho has ſeen and clearly perceiv'd the Demonſtration of this Truth, knows it to 
be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of his Mind; ſo that at preſent 
it is not actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows it it 


2 different way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ideas 
E joind in that Propoſition is perceiv'd, but it is by the intervention of other 
eas than thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Perception. He remembers, 5. e. 
| he knows (for Remembrance is but the reviving of fome paſt Knowledg) that 
be was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That the three Angles of 


a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Re- 


$ lations between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Zea that ſhews him, 
| that if the three angles of a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they 


will always be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 


that what was once true in the caſe, is always true; what Idea once agreed, will 
| always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks afford general 
Knowledg. If then the Perception that the ſame Ideas will eternally have the 
| fame Habitudes and Relations, be not a ſufficient ground of Knowlede, there 
could be no Knowledg of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks; for no Mathe- 
E matical Demonſtration would be any other than particular : and when a Man 
had demonſtrated any Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Know- 
ledg would not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it 


farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtrations in another Inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like Triangle, and ſo on: by which means one 
could never come to the Knowledg of any general Propoſitions. No Body, I 


think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now 
at any time reads in his Book, to be true; tho' he has not in actual view that 


admirable Chain of intermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcover'd it to be true. 


Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, may be well 
thought beyond the reach of human Faculties; when the very Diſcovery, Per- 
| Ception, and laying together that wonderful Connection of Ideas, is found to 
| {urpals moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet *tis evident, the Author himſelf 
| knows the Propolition to be true, remembring he once ſaw the Connection of 


thole 1deas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring 


kbar he ſaw him run him thro'. But becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear 


as actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, 
ts amongſt other Differences is one, which ſhews that demonſtratiue Kuowledg is 


much more imperfect than intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the tollowing Chapter. 


CHAP: 
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Intuitive. 


will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall find that ſometimes the Mind 


_*Knowledg and Certainty. | 


Demonſtra- 
tive. 


not be amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its Evidence. The differer: 


Degrees of Knwleds, Book. IV. 


——_— 


— CR 


He R.: 15; 
Of the Degrees of our Knowleds. 


F. I. A LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the view the Mind 

has of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt Certain. 
ty we, with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledg, are capable of; it may 
Clearneſs of our Knowledg ſeems to me to lie in the different way of Perception 
the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas. For if ue 


perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 1deas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the intervention of any other: and this, I think, we may cal 


intuitive Knowledg. For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or exx- 


mining, but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, That J/hite is not Black, That a Cie is 
not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 7:y, 
Such kind ot Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight of the Ideas together, 
by bare Intuition, without the intervention of any other Idea; and this kind of 


Knowledg is the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of, 


This part of Knowledg is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun-ſhine forces it fel 
immediately to be perceiv'd, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view that way; 
and leaves no room for Heſitation, Doubt, or. Examination, but the Mind is 
preſently fill'd with the clear Light of it. Tis on this Intuition that depends al 
the Certainty and Evidence ot all our Knowledg ; which Certainty every one 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 
greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, 
than to know that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and that 
two Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and not precilely 
the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows 
not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a Sceptick, without being 
able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next 
degree of Knowledg, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary in al 
the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, without which we cannot attain 
9. 2. The next degree of Knowledg is, where the Mind perceives the Agtee- 
ment or Diſagreement of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho' wherever the 
Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, there be 
certain Knowledg; yet it does not always happen, that the Mind ſees that 
Agreement or Diſagreement which there is between them, even where it is d. 
ſcoverable: and in that caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther 
than 2 probable Conjecture. The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceme 
preſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, becauſe tholc Ideas, 
concerning whole Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannor by 
the Mind be ſo put together as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the Mind 
cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as i 
were Juxta-Polition or Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement 
or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other Ideas ( one or more, 
as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement which it ſearches; 
and this is that which we call Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know 
the Agreement or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles 0 2 
Triangle and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparis 
them do it: becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, 
and be compar'd with any one or two Angles; and ſo of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledg. In this caſe the Mind is fain to find out 
ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have an Equality; 
and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality de 
two right ones. | | | 
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| Chap. 2. Degrees of Kuowleds. 
. +. Thoſe intervening Ideas which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of any two 
| gc all' A Diſagre 's by thi 
Others, ate Call d Proofs ; and where the greement or Diſagreement is by this 
| ans plainly and clearly perceiv'd, it is call'd Demonſtration, it being hen to 
b je: Underſtanding, and the Mind made ſee that it is ſo. A quicknels in the 
| Mind to find out theſe intermediate Ideas (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
| Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which 
= o- TW; $ actty» | 
By 2 bot by intervening Proofs, tho' it be certain, yet the Evidence 
oi is ot altogether fo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, as in intuitive 
| Knowledge For tho' in Demonſtr ation, the Mind does at laft perceive the Agree- 
| ent of Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders; yet tis not without pains and 
attention: There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſteddy 
| Application and Purſuit is requird to this Diſcovery : and there muſt be a Pro- 
| refſion by ſte ps and degrees, betore the Mind can in this way arrive at Cer- 
| tainty) and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas 
That need Proots and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 
$. 5. Auother difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledg, is, that 
| tho' in the latter all doubt be remov d, when by the intervention of the inter- 
mediate Ideas the Agreement or Dilagreement is perceiv'd ; yet before the De- 
monſttation there was a doubt, which in intuitive Knowledg cannot happen to 
| the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a Degree capable of diſtin& 
| 74415, ho more than it can be a doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly fee White 
end Black) whether this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be 
| Sight in the Eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation perceive the Words 
| printed on this Paper different trom the Colour of the Paper: And ſo if the 
| Mind have the Faculty of diſtin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or 
© Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledg. It the Eyes 
haye lok the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain enquire 
alter the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clearneſs of Perception in the other. 
| $.6, Tis true, the Perception produc'd by Demonſtration is alſo very clear, 
yet it is often with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
| that always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a Face reflected by ſeveral 


y Mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the Similitude and Agree- 
'S ment with the Object, it produces a Knowleds : but *tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive 
8 KReſlection with a leflening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, which is in 
xt 


the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs, 
and is not at firſt fight ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with 
| Knowledg, made out by a long Train of Proofs. 
9. 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative Knowleds, there is an in- 
mitive Arowledg of that Agreement or Diſagreement, it ſeeks with the next 
intermediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof: for it it were not ſo, that yet would 
need a Proof; ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, 
there is no Knowledg produc'd. If it be percciv'd by it ſelf, it is intuitive 
W Anowiedg: If it cannot be perceiv'd by it ſelf, there is need of ſome inter- 
& vening ldea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement» 
| By which it is plain, that every ſtep in Reaſoning that produces Knowleds, 
bas intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind perceives; there is no more re- 
quit d, but to remember it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
| lieas, concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any 
| thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement of 
| the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two 
| {dear under Examination ( whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other 
| the alt in their account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement 
or Dilagreement of the intermediate 1deas, in each ſtep and progreſſion of the 
Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carry'd exactly in the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure 
| that no part is left out: which; beeauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many 


| comes to paſs, that this is more ittiperfe& than intuitive Knowledg, and Men 
tmbrace often Falſhood for Demonſtrations. | 


g. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledg, in each ſtep of ſcientifical or 

monſtrative Reaſoning, gave occaſton, I imagine; to that miſtaken —_— 
| | | that 

"ET | | 
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| ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſation or Idea we name Miteneſi, be pro | 
duc'd in us by a certain Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about | 
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that all Reaſoning was ex pracognitis & praconceſſis ; which how far it is 
I ſhall have occaliou to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider Pronan 
tions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions which are call'd Maxims; and to * ye 
rhat tis by a Miſtake, that they are ſuppos'd to be the Foundations of aj . 
Ruowledg and Reaſonings. | | e 27 
H. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicks alone 2 
capable of Demonſtrative Cerrainty : But to have ſuch an Agreement or Dig. 
greement, as may intuitively be perceiv'd, being, as I imagine, not the pri of 
lege of the Meas of Number, Extenſion and Figure alone; it may Poſſibly be the 
want of due Metnod and Application in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence 1 
things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in Fn 
Parts of Knowledg, and been ſcarce ſo much as aim'd at by any but Mathems 
ticians. For whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the im- 
mediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, there the Mind is ca- 
able of intuitive Knowledg; and where it can perceive the Agreement ot 
recent of any two Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind i; ca. 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to 1deas of Extenſion, Figure. 
Number, and their Modes. GOES 5 1 8 
g. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppos d to be 
only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general Uſefulneſs of thoſe Sei. 


miſtaken, 


ences; but becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Nun. | 
bers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and tho' in Ex. | 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the Mind has found out 


ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt Equality of two Ar 
gles, or Extenſions, or Figures: and both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, 
can be ſet down by viſible and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under conſide- 
ration are perfectly determin'd ; which tor the moſt part they are not, where 
they are mark'd only by Names and Words. 

FS. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurne a di- 
ſtinction of their Differences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure theit juſt 
Equality, or the leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appea- 
rances or Senſations, produc'd in us by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion 
of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo depend upon 


the Variation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes ; which ſince it cannot be obſerv d 
by us in particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceiv'd, it is 


impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 


their own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of 


Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that the | 


more the ſuperficial Parts of any Body are fo order'd, as to reflect the greater 
number of Globules of Light, ard to give them that proper Rotation, which is 
fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more white will that Body ap- 
pear, that from an equal Space ſends to the Retina the greater number of ſuch 
Corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature 
of Light conſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs in ſuch 2 
Texture of Parts, as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it reflects 
them ; for I am not now treating phytically of Light or Colours. But this, I 
think, I may ſay, that I cannot (and I would be glad any one would make in- 
relligible that he did) conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect out 


Senſes, but by the immediate Contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, as in 


Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles coming from 
them, as in Seeing, Hearing and Smelling; by the different Impulſe of which 
Parts, caus'd by their different Size, Figure and Motion, the variety of Senla⸗ 
tions is produc'd in us. ä „ | 
F. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they have a Ver- 


tieity about their own Centers, that produce the 7dea of I/hiteneſs in us, this 18 
certain, that the more Particles of Light are reflected from a Body, fitted t0 
give them that peculiar Motion which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs10 


ls) 
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us; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does the 
Body 4 
ſame pice 
in each 0 8 
degte nog onod ag Cen Colt a 
5. 13: Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what Motion 
of them is fic to produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, we cannot demon- 
rate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Y/hiteneſs, becauſe we have no 
certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to diltinguiſh every the leaſt 


real Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which in this 


oint fail us- But where the Difference is ſo great, as to produce in the Mind 


clearly diſtin 1deas, whoſe Differences can be perfectly retain'd, there theſe 


— 


appear, tfom which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 
e of Paper put in the Sun-beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; 
f which it will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different 


dy it has 
been ſo 


4 hought- 


lea of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of 


Demon ſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid of 


1//hiteweſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities, and their 


Modes. 5 3 | 
$. 14. Theſe two, viz. Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees of our 


| Knowledg; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſurance ſoever 
 embrac'd, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledg, at leaſt in all general 
Truths. There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, imploy'd about the 
© particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us ; which going beyond bare proba- 
W bility,. and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of 

| Certainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledg. There can be nothing more 
certain, than that the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely 
that Idea in our Minds, whether we can thence certainly inter the Exiſtence of 


Senſitive : 


Knowledae of 


articular 
Exiſtence, 


any thing without us, which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome 


Men thick there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have ſuch Ideas in 
their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their Senſes: 
Bit yer here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt 

| doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invineibly conſcious to him- 
| {elf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on 
| it by Night; when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only 
| thinks on that Savour or Odour ? We as plainly find the Difference there is be- 
E tween any Jdea reviv'd in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming 
into our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtin& Aeas. If any 
one lay, a Dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe eas may be produc'd 


in us without any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this 


| Anſwer; 1. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no: 


Where al is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth and 


| Knowledg nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt difference 


between dreaming of being in the Fire, and being actually in it. Bur yet if 


he be reſolv d to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being actually 
in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly 
| know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That 


we certainly finding that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by 


| cur Snſes ; this certainly is as great as our Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which 
we have no Concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to 


tae two former ſorts of Knowledg this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular ex- 
ternal Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have of actual En- 
trance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of Knowleds, viz. Intui- 


ue, Demonſtrative and Senſitive : in each of which there are different degrees 


and ways of Evidence and Certainty. 


\. 15. But ſince our Knowledg is founded on, and imploy'd about our Ideas Knowleds not 


bag Will be ſo too > To which I anſwer, No : For our Knowledg conliſting 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two eas, its Clear- 
nels or Ob{curity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſeurity of that Perception, and 
not 1 the Clearnefs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves ; v. g. a Man that 

Vol. . RK | has 


| Only, will it not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our Ideas; and always clear, 


that where our Ideas are clear and diſtin&, or obſcure and confus'd, our Know- or e _ 
eas are (+. 
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has as clear 1deas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to two niet 
ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure 45 
ception of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledg is . 
But Ideas, which by reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confusd c * 
not produce any clear or diſtin& Knowledg ; becauſe as far as any Ideas are = g 
fus' d, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or dif N 
Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood: HA D 
hath not determin d Ideas to the Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſition; 05 
them, of whoſe Truth he can be certain. 5 be 


CHAP. Alt: 
Of the Extent of Human Knowlede. 


b. 1. I NOWLEDG, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception of the 4. 
greement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, it follows from hence, 
Thar, 


1. No farther Firſt, We can have Anowledg no farther than we have [deas. 


than we have, H. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledg farther than we can have Per: 


Ideas. ception of that Agreement or Diſagreement. Which Perception being, 1, Ei- 
1 ther by Intuition, or the immediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By Res- 
perceive their Jon, examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the Interven- 
Agreement or tion of ſome others: Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of paricy- 


Diſagree- lar Things: Hence it alſo follows, 

e g. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowleds, that ſhall extend i 
Kuewleds ex- {elf to all our Ideas, and all that we would know about them; becauſe we cau- 
tends it ſelf not examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to another by Juxta- 
at to all the Poſition, or an immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus having the 
pak kl Ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute-angled Triangle, both drawn from equal Ba- 


ſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledg, perceive the one not 


to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; be- 


cauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in Equality can never be perceiy'd by an 
immediate comparing them: The difference of Figure makes their Parts unca- 
pable of an exact immediate Application; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 


Knowledg. | 
4. Ne demon- F. 4. Fourthly, it follows alſo, from what is above obſerv'd, that our rational! 
ftrative Knowledg cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas. Becauſe between two 


Knowleds. different Ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we 


can connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledg, in all the Parts of the 
Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledg and Demon: 
ſtration. 


5. Senſitive F. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching no farther than the Exiſtence of 


Knowledg Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of the 


narrower than former. 


either. | 3 f | 
1 H. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledg comes not 


ledg therefore only ſhort of the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideas, 
narrower than Tho our Rnowledg be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them either in 


our Ideas. Extent or Perfection; and tho” theſe be very narrow Bounds, in reſpe& of the | 


Extent of All-Being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be m 
ſome even created Underſtandings, not ty'd down to the dull and narrow In- 
formation is to be receiv'd from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 
ception, ſuch as are our Senſes ; yet it would be well with us if our Knowle 
were but as large as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Inquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever {hall be 
in this World reſolv d. Nevertheleſs I do not queſtion but that human Know- 
ledg, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtirutions, May 
be carry'd much farther than it hitherto has been, it Men would fincerely, a 
with freedom of Mind, imploy all that Induſtry and Labour of 3 * 
El | 8 1mproV 
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. "roving the means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring or 
ay: ort ot Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt or Party they are once in- 
5 in. But yet after all, I think I may, without Injury to human Perfection, 
"> onfident, that our Knowledg would never reach to all we might delire to 
| now concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficul- 
ties, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
| 1 the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never 
de able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We 
| have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, 


| che Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether 
| Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpos d, a Power to 
| perceive and think, or elſe join d and fix d to Matter ſo diſpos'd, a thinking 
immaterial Subſtance: it being, in reſpect of our Notions, not much more re- 
| mote from our Comprehenſion to conceive, that G O D can if he pleaſes, ſu- 
| peradd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 
W :other Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know not wherein 
| Thinking confiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the Almighty has been pleas'd 
| to give that Power, which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the 
W o00d Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, 
| chat the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleas'd, give to certain Sy- 
W {ms of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together, as he thinks fir, ſome degrees of 
| Senſe, Perception and Thought: Tho), as I think, I have prov'd, Lib. 4. ch. 10. 
r is no leſs than a Contradi&ion to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in its 
own nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt thinking 
| Being. What Certainty of Knowledg can any one have that ſome Perceptions, 
E ſuch as v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, atter 
aà certain manner modify'd and moy'd, as well as that they ſhould be in an imma- 
terial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the Parts of Body? Body, as far as we can 
| conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to 
the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but Motion: ſo 
W that when we allow 1t to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour or 
Sound, we are fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it 
E wholly to the good Pleaſure ot our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has an- 
nex'd Effects ro Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to pro- 
& duce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
to be produc'd in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way operate upon? 
ay not this, that I would any way leſſen the Belief of the Soul's Immateriali- 
E ty: 1am not here ſpeaking of Probability, bur Knowledg ; and I think not on- 
| |, thatit becomes, the Modeſty of Philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, 
| where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledg ; but alſo, that it is 
| of uſe to us to diſcern how far our Knowledg does reach: for the ſtate we are 
at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many things, content our 
eres with Faith and Probability; and in the preſent Queſtion, about the Im- 
materiality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Cer- 
| calnty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Reli- 


teriality; ſince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here; 
| ſenſible intelligent Beings, and for ſeveral years continu'd us in ſuch a State, can 
and will reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and make 
us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſign'd to Men, according 
to their Doings in this Life. And therefore "tis not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to 
determine one way or t'other, as ſome over-zealous for or againſt the Imma- 
berlality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World believe. Who, 
elchet on the one ſide, indulging too much their Thoughts immers d altogether 
It Matter, can allow no Exiſtence to what is not material: Or who, on the o- 
ther lide, finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin'd 
let and over again by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have the confidence to 
conclude, that Omnipotency it ſelf cannot give Perception and Thought to 4 
Subſtance which has the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hard- 

ol. I. Xi | L 


| whether any mere material Being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by 


gion are well enough ſecur'd, without Philoſophical Proots of the Soul's Imma- 
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ly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Matter; or Exi- 
ence to any thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. "Tis a Point which ſeems to ms 
to be put out of the reach of our Knowledg : And he who will give himſelt 
leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each Hy- 
potheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine him fixedly for or againſt 
the Soul's Materiality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either a; an 
unextended Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty tc 
conceive either, will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, {till drive him to 
the contrary ſide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves: Who. 
cauſe of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw them- 
lves violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, tho' altogether as unintelligible 
to an unbyaſs'd Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſnew the Weakneſs 
and the Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch ſort 
of Arguments, which, drawn from our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we 
can find no certainty on one ſide of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on examination, will 
be found clog'd with equal difficulties. For what Safety, what Advantage to 
any one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and to him unſut- 
mountable Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from 
bis Comprehenſion ? l is paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that 
thinks ; our very Doubts abour what it is, confirm the Certainty of its being, 
tho we muſt content our ſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is; | 
and *tis in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 
other caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its Nature. For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that 
has not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings? Other 
Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, 
how much they exceed us in Knowledg: To which it we add larger Com- 
prehenſion, which enables them at one glance to ſee the Connection and A- 
greement of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate 
Proofs, which we by ſingle and ſlow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 
at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out | 
another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of 
Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
Field of Knowledg. But to return to the Argument in hand; our Knuledy 
I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfe&ions of the Ideas we hare, 
and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too. But how 


far it reaches, let us now enquire. 


9. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning the Ideas we hate, 
may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduc'd to theſe four forts, viz, 
Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I 1hall examine ho far 
our Knowledg extends in each ot theſe. 

§. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agreement ot 
Diſagreement of our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledg is as far extended as our Ideas 
themſelves : and there can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not preſent!y, 
by an ak thy Rnowledg, perceive to be what it is, and to be different from 
any other. | = 

H. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our Ideas in Co exiſtence ; in this, our Knowledg is very ſhort, tho' in this con- 
fiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our Knowledg concerning Subſtar- 
ces. For our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances being, as I have ſhew'd, ho- 
thing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one Subject, and ſo c0- 
exiſting together; v. g. Our Idea of Flame is a Body hot, luminous, and moving 
upward ; of Gold, a Body heavy to a certain degree, yellow, malleable, and 


fuſible: Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in mens Minds, do theſe 


two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame, and Gold, ſtand for. When we 


would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 


what do we enquire, but what other Qualities or Powers theſe Subſtances gu 
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r have not? which is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple Tow door 
io not co-exiſt wich thoſe that make up that complex Idea? 


6. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human Science, Becauſe the 


is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon whereof is, that the RR bes 
imple Idea, whereof our complex Jdeas of Subſtances are made up, are, for g, 
the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own Nature, no viſible neceſ- 
ary Connection or Inconſiſtency with any other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence 
with tlem we would inform our ſelves about. 


fimple Ideas 
is unknown. 


6. 11. The Ideas that our complex ones of Subſtances are made up of, and #ſpecially f 
about which our Knowledg concerning Subſtances is moſt employ'd, are thoſe ſecondary , 
of their Secondary Qualities : which depending all (as has been ſhewn ) upon the Qualities: 
primary Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon them, 
upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehenſion ; tis impoſſible we 
oud know which have a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſteney one with another: 

For not knowing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, 
and Texture of Parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe 
Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, *tis impoſſible we ſhould know 


Vat other Qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitu- 


tion of the inſenſible parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt 


with that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconfiſtent with it. 


g. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qua:ities of the inſenſible Parts Becaule all 
of Bodies, on which depend all their ſccondary Qualities, there is yet another Connection he- 
and more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a cer- feen an ſe- 


| rain Knowledg of the Co-exiſtence or 11 co-exiſtence (if I may fo ſay ) of die condary and 


primary Qua- 


rent Idea in the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable Con- 7:ties 55 u. 


 neGion between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it de- diſcoverable. 


ends on. | | 1 | 
: H. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould cauſe a Change 


| in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is not beyond our Concep- 
tion: the Separation of the Parts of one Body upon the Intruſion of another; 
| andthe Change from Reit ro Motion upon impulle ; theſe and the like ſeem to 


us to have ſome Connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary 
Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able to know 


| a great deal more of theſe Operations of them one upon another : But our 

Minds not being able ro diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Quali- 
ties of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produc'd in us by them, we can ne- 

ver be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules of the Conſequences or Co- 

| exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, tho' we could: diſcover the Size, Figure or 

E Motion of thoſe inviſible Parts which immediately produce them. We are fo 
far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts produce a yellow Co- 

W our, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
any Size, Figure or Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea 
of any Colour, Taſte or Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceivable Connection be- 


twixt the one and the other. | | ; 
S. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our {eas (the only 


E true way of certain and univerſal Knowledg ) what other Ideas are ro be found 
| coultantly join'd with that of our complex ea of any Subſtance : ſince we net- 
ther know the real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities do 


depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary Connection be- 


Wn them, and any of the ſecondary Qualities : which is neceſſary to be done 


before we can certainly know their neceſſary Coexiſtence. So that let our com- 


OI of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, from the 
1 mple 


'Y Other Q 


ldeas contain d in it, certainly determine the neceſſary Co- exiſtence of any 
uality whatſoever. Our Knowledg in all theſe Enquiries reaches very 


bil farner than our Experience. Indeed, ſome few of che primary Quali- 
des have a neceſſary Dependance and viſible Connection one with another, as 


7 Ke neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion; receiving or communicating Motion by 
| [Mpulle, | 


ſuppoſes Solidity. But tho? theſe and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas 
we, yet there are ſo few of them, that have a viſible Connection one with ano- 


We 4 1 W's 3 5 6 
"I that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration diſcover the Co-exiſtence af 
few of the Qualities are to be found united in Subſtances : and we are left 


only 


contain. For of all the Qualitics that are co-exiſtent in any Subject witho.s 
this Dependance and evident Connection of their Ideas one with another = 
cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than Experience, by 2 
Senſes, informs us. Thus, tho' we ſee the yellow Colour, and upon tric fag 
the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fulibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united 7 
piece of Gold; yet becauſe no one ot theſe Ideas has any evident Dear, 
or neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, that wh 8 
any four ot theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable "wn 
it may be: becauſe the higheſt Probability amounts not to Certainty, withon: 
which there can be no true Knowledg. For this Co-exiftence can be no the 
known than it is perceivd; and it cannot be perceiv'd, but either in Particular 
Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by the necellary Con» 
nection of the Ideas themſelves. | 
Of Repugnan- F. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co-exiſtente, we may know, that. 
9 * o-eXiſt- any Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particul 
e larger. a 5 N | . cular at 
once; v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, ex- 
cludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Idea: pe⸗ 
culiar to each Senſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subje& ex- 
cludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells or two 
Colours at the ſame time. To this perhaps will be ſaid, has not an Opal, or 
the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which 
I anſwer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently plac'd, may at the ſame time 
afford different Colours: But I take liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes difterenty 
plac'd, tis different parts of the Object that refle& the Particles of Light: 
And therefore tis not the ſame Part of the Object, and ſo not the very (ame 
Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For tis as 
impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any Body (ſhould at the fame time gif- 
ferently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould have two different 
Figures and Textures at the ſame tige. | | 
Of the co- F. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Qualities of o- 
. f : ther Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, and is no 
little way, 7 conſiderable Branch of our Knowledg ; I doubt, as to theſe, wherein our A 
ledg reaches much farther than our Experiences or whether we can come to 
the diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are in any 
Subject, by the Connection with any of thoſe Ideas which to us make its Eſſence, 
Becauſe the active and Paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, 
conſiſting in a Texture and motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover ; tis but in very ſew caſes, we can be able to perceive their 
Dependance on, or Repugnance to any of thoſe Ideas which make our complex 
one of that ſort of things. I have here inſtanc'd in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, 
as that which is thought to go tartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the 
Qualities of Bodies; and I tear the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding is ſcarce 
able to ſubſtitute anqther, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery 
of the neceſſary Connection and Coexiſtence of the Powers which are to be ob- 


_ Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my bufineſs to deter 
mine) our Knowledg concerning corporeal Subſtances will be very little ad- 
vanc'd by any of them, till we are made ſee what Qualities and Powers o 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connection or Repuguancy one with another; which in the 
preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very ſmall degtee: 
And I doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to 
carry our general Knowledg (I ſay not particular Experience) in this part 
much farther. Experience is that which in this Part we muſt depend on. An 
it were to be with'd that it were more improv'd. We find the Advantages ſome 
Mens generous Pains have this way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledg. 
And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, la 
been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our Acquaintance with the 
Bodies here about us, and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, ha 
been yet much greater. * 


only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities the 
Je 


ſerv'd united in ſeveral forts of them. This ar leaſt is certain, that which ever | 
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miſtaken: 
min'd 
et more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the Idean. This 
eannot be thus done in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble 
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17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Powers and Operations of Bodies, Of Spirits yet 


| chink it is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the dark in reference to Spirits; 


b 


| whercof we naturally have no Ideas, but what we draw from that of our own, 


by reflecting on the Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can 


come within our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a rank the Spirits that 


inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſſibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler beings ; and how far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Per- 


| &&ions of Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; 
zs what by a tranſient hint, in another place, I have offer'd ro my Reader's 
| Conſideration. | 


5. 18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledg, viz. the Agreement or Diſagree- 


| nent of any of our Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the largeſt Field of 
| ur Knowledg, ſo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; becaule the 
| Advances that are made in this part of Knowledg, depending on our Sagacity 
in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew the Relations and Habitudes of 
las, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not confider'd, *tis a hard matter to tell when we 
care at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is ca- 


pable of, for rhe finding of Proots, or examining the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of Algebra cannot imagine the 


Wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and what farther Improvements 
and Helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledg, the ſagacious Mind of 
Man may yet find out, tis not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that 
the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration 
and Knowledg ; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of Contem- 
E plation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt 
did not oppoſe or menace ſuch Endeavours. 


The Idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, 


E whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of our 
© ſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 
I ſuppoſe, if duly conſider'd and purſu'd, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty 
and Rules of Action, as might place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable of demon- 
E ſtation : wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident Propoſitions, by neceſſary 
E Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in Mathematicks, the meaſures of Right 
and Wrong might be made out to any one that will apply himſelf with the 
E ſame Ind ifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe 
Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceiv'd, as well as 
E thoſe of Number and Extenfion : and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be 
capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were thought on to examine or 
| purſue their Agreement or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, there is 
1 Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Euchd : For the 
lea of Property being a Right to any thing; and the Idea to which the name 
E juſtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right; it is evident, 
that theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſh'd, and theſe Names annex'd to them, I can 
s certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three An- 
E glcs equal to two right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty : 
| The Idea of Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules 
or Laws which require Conformity to them; and the Idea of abſolute Liberty 
being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes ; I as am capable of being certain 
of the Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathemaricks. 
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narrower, 


3. Of other 
Relations it 


zs not eaſy to 


ſay how far. 


Morality ca- 
pable of De- 


monſtration, 


9. 19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the Ideas of Two things 


uantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and Demon- 
ration, is, 


bave made 
moral Ideas 


, 3 . hough - 
Firſt, That they can be ſer down and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which — 2 | 


e à greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds menſtration. 


whatſoever, Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, e Ow 
and nor liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An edel 


1 . . . g : and want o 
ngie, Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be ſe.,;41e Re- 


and the Demonſtration be revis'd, and all the parts of it may be gone 


them, 


it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſider d and exa- preſentations. 
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thoſe Difficul- 
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them, Whereby we can ſet them downs we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by: which tho', when written, they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas the 
ſtand for may change in the ſame Man 3 and tis very ſeldom that they are not 
different in different Perſons. | | 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Ethicks, is, That 
moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Figures ordinarij: 
conſider d in Mathematicks. From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow: 
Firſt, That their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the 
Sign that is us'd for them in Communication always, and in thinking often 
does not ſteddily carry with it the fame Idea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder 
Confuſion and Error follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſome- 
thing of an Heptagon, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of 
the Angles, or by over- ſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the 
Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought 
of his Demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral Ideas, where the ſame Name being retain'd, one Angle, i. e. one 
ſimple Idea is left out or put in, in the complex one ( {ili call'd by the ſame 
name) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the Complexedneſ; of 
theſe moral Ideas, there follows another Inconvenience, viz. that the Mind can- 
not eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſa- 
ry in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agreements ot 
Diſ:greements, of ſeveral ot them one with another; eſpecially where it is to be 
judg d of by long Deductions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 
{deas, to ſnew the Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help againſt this which Mathematicians find in Diagrams and Fi- 
gures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, is very apparent, and the 
Memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exact) 
whilſt the Mind went over the Parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſe- 
veral Correſpondencies. And tho' in caſting up a long Sum, either in Addition, 
Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking 
a view of its own Ideas, and conlidering their Agreement or Diſagreement; 
and the Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception: yet 
without ſetting down the ſeveral parts by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations 
are known, and by Marks that laſt and remain in view when the Memory had let 
them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in mind, 
without confounding or letting {lip ſome parts of the Reckoning, and thereby 
making al our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the Cyphers or Marks 
help not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two or more Num- 

bers, their Equalities or Proportions: That, the Mind has only by intuition of 
its own Ideas of the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters are 
helps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which the 
Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Know- 
ledg, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that fo he may 
without confuſion go on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view 
before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. - | 

§. 20. One part of theſe Advantages in moral Ideas, which has made them 
be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remed) d 
by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term 
ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the Terms ſteddily and conſtantly for that pre- 
ciſe Collection. And what Methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter Suggeſt, to remove the other Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Con- 
fident I am, that if Men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame indit- 
ferency, ſearch after Moral, as they do Mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a more neceſlary 
Conſequence from our clear and diſtin& Ideas, and to come nearer perfect De- 
monſtration than is commonly imagin'd. But much ot this is not to be ex- 
peed, whilſt the Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endow'd Opinions in faſhion, and then ſeck Arguments either to make good 
their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover their Deſormity: Nothing yy 

eautifu 
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beautiful ro the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; nothing ſo deform'd and irre- 

| concilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho' many a Man can with 
(atistaction enough on a ro very handſom Wife in his Bolom 3 yer who is bold 
enough openly to avow, that he has eſpous'd a Faiſhood, and receiv'd into his 
Breait ſo ugly a thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Te- 
ners down all Mens throats, whom they can get into their power, without per- 
mitt.ng them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and will not let Truth have 1 
fait play in the World, nor Men the liberty to ſearch after it; what Improve- 1 
ments can be expected of this kind? What greater Light can be hoped tor in | | 
the moral Sciences? The ſubje& part of Mankind in moſt places might, inſtead 
thereof, with Egyptian Bondage expect Egyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle 
of the Lord fer up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which it is impoſſible for the 


Breath or Power ot Man wholly to exſtinguiſh. 
g. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledg, viz, of the real actual Exi- * Hoa 
: fence of things, we have an intuitive Knowledg of our own Exiſtence ; a de- dee, ae , 
monſtrative Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God ; of the Exiſtence of any thing 1 
5 elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Rnowledg, which extends not beyond the Knowleds 
Objects preſent to our Senſes. of our own , 
f $. 22. Our Knowledg being fo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will perhaps give 2 
l us ſome light into the preſent State of our Minds, it we look a little into the fende 7 
5 dark ſide, and take a view of our Jgaorance: Which being infinitely larger than ſexe few & 
f our Kaowledg, may ſerve much to che quicting of Diſputes, and Improvement ther things. 
8 + uſeful Knowledge; if diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct eas, . 
we confine our Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe things that are 1 
within the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out into that Abyſs oy” 
. Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing) | 
0 out of a Preſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenfion. But to be 1 
| (atisty d of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows | 
/ any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he needs not ſeek long for Inſtances | 
{ of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that come in our way, | | 1 
have dark fides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt ' 
> and moſt enlarg'd Underſtandings of thinking Men find themſelves puzzled, 1 
: and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find it [| 
8 lo, when we conſider the Cauſes of our Ignorance; which, from what has been 1 
1 aid, I ſuppoſe, will be found ro be chiefly theſe three: | 
1 Fiſt, Want of Ideas. POD | | 
ö Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the Ideas we have. | 
; ; . Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. EY 8 | 
2 9. 23. Firſt, There are ſome things, and thole not a few, that we are ignorant 77, Que 
7 of tor want of Ideas. | | cauſe of it 
ny | bi : | | want of Ideas, 
of Fut, Ali the ſimple Ideas we have, are confin'd (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe e;ther ſuch as | 
ja we receive from corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the Operations of our we have no | 
. own Minds as the Objects of Reflettion. But how much theſe fe and narrow Conception of, | 
. Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all Beings, will not be A | v8 
5 hard to perſuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the mea- we 9 | 15 
cok ſure of all things. What other ſimple Ideas tis poſſible the Creatures in other 8 1 
parts of the Univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or ̃ 1 
4 perfecter than we have, or different from our's, tis not for us to determine. 5 
54 But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is | | 
£1 no better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it, that there ; 
6 was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea of | J 
nay any luch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any Notion about 
* a. The Ignorance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 
2 es the Knowledg that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole is an argument 
and | 8 the Quick ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite 
ary | eine Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to 
De- 22 it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a 
45 reature, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the 
Th owelt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties therefore other Species of 
805 N have to penetrate into the Nature and inmoſt Conſtitutions of 
= tungs, what Ideas they may receive of them, far different from our s, we know 
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not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want feveral other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, ro make Dilcoveries of them more perfect. And 
we may be convirc'd that the Ideas we can attain to by our Faculties, are ver 
_ diſproportionate to things themſ-lves, when a poſitive Clear diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſtance ir ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is conceal'd from us. 
But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as Cauſe of our Ignorance, 
cannot be delſcrib'd. Only this, I think, I may contidencly ſay of it, that the 
intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfectly alike; That that part, 
1 which we fee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we fee not; 
3 | and whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Taoughts, of either of them, 
3 | is bur a point, almoſt nothirg in compariſon of the reſt. 
Becauſe of g. 24. Secondly, Another great Caufe of Ignorance, is the want of Ideas we are 
their Reute. capable of. As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not able to give us, 
mſs3 > puts us whol.y from thoſe views of things, which *ris reaſonable to think other 
B-ings, perfecter than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of 
Ideas | now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignoraiice of things we conceive capable of 
being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we have Ideas of. But tho' we 
are not w thout Ideas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not 
knowing what is the particular Bulz, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effica- 
5 cies, and Ways ot Operations, whereby che Effects, which we daily ſee, are 
_ produc'd. Theſe ate hid from us in ſome things, by being too remote; and in 
1 __ others, by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known 
and v:{ible- parts of the World, and the Rca ſons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part ot the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then 
diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorarce What are the particular Fabricks of the 
great Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame of corpo- 
real Beings, how far they are extended, what is their Motion, and how conti- 
nu'd or communicated, and what influence they have one upon another, are 
Contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. It we 
narrow our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I 
mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly 
move above it; ' what ſeveral ſorts of Vegerables, Animals, and intellectual cor-- 
poreal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may 
there probably be in the other Planets, to the knowledg of which, even of their 
outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are confind to 
this Earth; there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledg : and what forts of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe 
Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and 


diſtinct Ideas of them. | | 
Becauſe of F 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in 
1H _ Ainute the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their Remoteneſs, there are others that are 
10h 2 no leis conceal d trom us by their Mnuteneſ. Theſe inſenſible Corpulcles being 


the active Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which de- 
pend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural Ope- 
rat ions; our want of preciſe diſtin& [eas of ther primary Qualities, keeps us 
in an incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not 
but if we could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute 
conſtituent parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know withour trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a Square ot 
a-Triangle. Did we know the mechanical Affection of the Particles of Mu- 
barb, Hemlock, Opium, as a Man, as a Watch-maker, does thoſe of a Watch, 
whereby it pertorms its Operations, and of a File which by rubbing on them 
Will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels; we ſhould be able to tell before- 
hand, that Rhuburb will purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep, as 
well as a Watch maker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ballance 
will keep the Watch from going, till it be remov'd ; or that ſome ſmall part of 
it being rub'd. by a File, the Machine would quite loſe its Motion, and the 
Watch go no more. The dffolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua 
Regia, and not viceverſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, * 
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it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, 


and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute 


enough to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their 
mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their Properties 
and ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſur'd about them any farther, than 
ſome few trials we make, are able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed 
again another time, we cannot be cerrain. This hinders our certain Knowledg 
ot univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies: and our Reaſon carries us here- 


in very little beyond particular matter of fact. 3 

F. 26. And therefore J am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induſtry 
may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyfical things, ſcientifical will 
{till be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate Idens of thoſe 
very Bodies which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. "Thoſe 
which we have rank'd into Claſſes under names, and we think our ſelves beſt 
acquainted with, we have but very imperfe& and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtin& 
Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Bodies that fall under the examination of our 
Senſes, perbaps we may have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpe&, we have not of 
any one amongſt them. And tho' the former of theſe will ſerve us for common 
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Ute and Diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſeien- 


ical Knowledg ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 


queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration are things 
we mult not, in theſe matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and 
Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtin& Meas of Sage 


and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: But having no Meas of : 


the particular primary Qualities of the minute Parts of either of theſe Plants, 
nor of other Bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 


much leſs know, their manner of production. Thus having no Ideas of the 
particular mechanical Aﬀe&ions of the minute Parts of Bodies that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Ope- 
rations : and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing 
ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their 


of 


Conſtitutions. Ns 


9. 27. This, at firſt fight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our Knowledg is Much leſs ＋ 


to the whole extent even ot material Beings; to which if we add the Conſidera- 
tion of that infinite number of Spirits that may be, and probably are, which are 
yet more remote from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cognizance, nor Can 
frame to our ſelves any diſtin& Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and Sorts, we ſhall 


| find this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, al- 


moſt the waole Intellectual World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful 


| they will produce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, 


Spirit's» 


World than the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 


call them, ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, 
and from thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal 
independent Author of them and us and all things; we have no certain Informa- 


tion, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. Angels of 


all {orts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof 
tis likely there are more Orders than of corporeal Subſtances, are things where- 
of our natural Faculties give us no certain account at all. That there are Minds 
and thinking Beings in ocher Men as well as himſelf; every Man has a Reaſon, 
trom their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfy'd: And the Knowledg of his own 
Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is 4 
GOD. But that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the 
great GO D, who is there that by his own Search and Ability can come to 


know? Much leſs have we diſtin& Ideas of their different Natures; Conditions, 


States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from 
one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
cies and Properties, we ate under an abſolute ignorance. | 5 


9. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings that are in the Uni- Secondy, 
verſe, the want of Ileas leave open to our Knowledg, we have ſeen. In the n of 4 
next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs moment, is a want of a difco- Cn gi f. 
verable Connection between thoſe Idea: we have: For wherever we want that, tween Ideas 
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we are utterly uncapable of univerſal and certain Knowledz ; and are, as in the 
former caſe, leit only ro Obſervation and Experiment: which, how natrow 
and confin'd it is, how far from general Knowledg, we need not be told. I ſha! 
give ſome few Inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. Tig 
evident that the Bulk, Figure, and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure and 
Pain, c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies having no affinity at all with 
thoſe Ideas they produce in us (there being no conceivable Connection between 
any Impulſe of any fort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour, or Smell 
which we find in our Minds) we can have no diſtinec Knowleds of ſuch Opera. 
tions beyond our Experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe aboi.t them, than 25 
effects produc'd by the Appointment of an infinitely wile Agent, which perfect 
ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſentible ſecondary Qualities which 
we have in our Minds, can,;by us be no way deduc'd from bodily Cauſes, nor an 
Correſpondence or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo on the other fide, 
the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceivable. How a 
Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, is as remote from the Nature of 
our Ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That i; 
is ſo, if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able in the leaſt ro diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, 
tho they have a conſtant and regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of 
things; yet that Connection being not diſcoverable in the Idea, themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attri- 
bute their Connection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary Determination of thi: 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 
wholly above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 

g. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, and Co- 
nections, ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 


cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power whatſoever. And in 


theſe only we are capable of certain and univerſal! Knowleds. Thus the Hea of 
a right-lind Triangle neceſſarily carries within it an Equality of its Anples to 
two right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection of theſe 
two Zdeas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and 
Continuity of the Parts of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Co- 
lours and Sounds, Cc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we c2n diſcover no natural 
Connection with any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbi- 
trary Will and good Pleaſure of the wiſe Architect. I need nor, I think, here 
mention the Reſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 


and ſuch other things, which are by every one acknowledg'd to depend wholly 


on the Determination of a free Agent. The things that, as far as our Obſer- 
vation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do 
act by a Law ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know not: whereby, tho 


Cauſes work ſteddily, and Effects conſtantly low from them, yet their Conve- 


ions and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our /deas, we can have but an 


experimental Knowledg of them. From all which 'tis eaſy to perceive what a 


darkneſs we are involv'd in, how little tis of Being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no Injury to our Know- 


ledg, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are ſo far from being 


able to comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerſe, and all the things con- 
tain d in it, that we are not capable of a philoſophical Knowledg of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary Qualities, | 
Powers, and Operations, we can have no univerſal Certainty. Several Effects 
come every day within the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſer- 
fitrve Knowledg ; but the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their Production, 
for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be ignorant of. In thele 
we can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of matter of fact, 
and by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies (not to mention ſpi- 
| ritua 
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Chap. 3. Extent of Hunian Kuvwledge. 
ritual Beings ) we are, I. think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 
I conclude it loſt labour to ſcek after it. — 


. 39. Thirdly, Where we have adequate Ideas, and where there is a certain Third, Want 
and diſcoverable Connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want of tracing our 


of tracing thole Ideas which we have, or may have; and tor want of tinding out 
thoſe intermediate Ideas which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agreement or 
Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of 
mathematical Truths, not out ot any Imperfection of their Faculties, or Un- 
certainty in the things themſelves; but for want of Application in acquiring, 


examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe 1geas. That which has moſt con- 


tribured ro hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out their Relations; 
and Agreements or Diſagreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill 
uſe of Words. It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek or certainly di- 
(cover the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whillt cheir Thoughts 


| Aatrer about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. 


Mathemarticians abſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming them- 
ſelves to {ct before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider; 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that Per- 
plexity, Puddering, and Confuſion, which has ſo much hinder'd Mens progreſs 
in other parts of Knowledg. For whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermin d 
and uncertain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 
rainfrom Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions. This 
having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the 
lucreale brought into the Stock of real Knowledg, has been very little, in pro- 
portion to the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been fill'd 
with; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not where- 
about they were, how far their Diſcoveries were advanc'd, or what was wanting 
in their own or the general Stock of Knowledg. Had Men in the Diſcoveries 
of the material, done as they have in thoſe of che intellectual World, involv d 
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all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of 
Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiply'd - 


and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, and Fleets fer out, would never have taught us 


the way beyond the Line ; and the r would be ſtill as much unknown, © 


as When it was declar'd Herely to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſuf- 
ficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly made of them, 
I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. | 

9. 31, Hitherto we have examined the Extent of our Knowledg, in reſpect of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in reſpet# of 
Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſider'd; and in this regard, our 
Knowiedg follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtracted, whoſe 
Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledg is univerſal. For what 


Extent in re- 
ſe of Uni- 


verſatity. 


is known of ſuch general {deas, will be true of every particular thing, in whom 


that Eſſence, i. e. that abſtract Idea is to be found; and what is once known of 
ſuch Ileas, will be perpetually and tor ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowiedg, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and tis only the 
examining of our own Ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging to 
Eſſences of things (that is, to abſtra Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 
out by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence of things is 
to be known only from Experience. But having more to ſay of this in the 
Chapters where 1 ſhall ſpeak of general and real Knowledg, this may here ſuffice 
as to the Univerſality ot our Knowledg in general. 
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- CHAP IM 
Of the Reality of Knowledge. 


\ 1. J Doubt not but my Reader by this Time may be apt to think, that I have Noor is 
been all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air; and be ready to lay Ideas may be 
to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Rnowledg, ſay you, is only the Percep- Fs bare V. 
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262 * Reality of Knowleds. Book IV. 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas: but who knows 

what thoſe Ideas may be? ls there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Ima i02- 

tions of Mens Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it? 8 if 

there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by your Rules 

between his 3 and that of the moſt extravagant Faney in the World 

They both have their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 

with another, If there be any difference berween them, the advantage will be 


on the warm- headed Man's fide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively: 


And ſo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that z 
Knowledg lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a ſober Man 
will be equally certain. *Tis no Matter how things are; ſo a Man obſerve but 
the Agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth 
all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as firong Holds of Truth, 5 
the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way 
as certain Knowledg, and as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 
But of what uſe is all this fine Knowledg of Mens own Imaginations, to a Man that 
enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what Mens Fancies are, tis 
the Knowledg of Things that is only to be priz d; "ris this alone gives a Va- 
lue to our Reaſonings, and Preference ro one Man's Knowledg over another's; 
that it is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies. 
Anſw. — §. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Knowledg of our Ideas terminate in 
3 _ them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 
Things. moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the Reveries of a craiy 
Brain; and the Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great afſurance uttets 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
Certainty, by the Knowledg of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare 
Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of general 
Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. | Bs 
Anſw. Net Fg. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only by the 
fo, owe o intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our Knowledg therefore is real, only 
with Things. 10 far as there is a Conformity between our Ideas and the Reality of Things, 
But what ſhall be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives no- 
thing but its own deas, know that they agree with Things themſelves ? This, 
tho” it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two ſorts of Idea, 
that, we may be aſſur d, agree with Things. | 
$. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which ſince the Mind, as has 
ſhew'd, can by no means make it to ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of 
Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and Will ot our Maker they are ordaind 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not Fictuns of 
our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of Things without us, re- 
ally operating upon us, and ſo carry with them all the Conformity which is in- 
tended, or which our State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under 
thoſe Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts ot particular Subſtances, to diſcern the ſtates 
they are in, and ſo to take them for our Neceſſities, and apply them to our 
Uſes. Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exact!) 
anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this 
Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient 
for real Knowledg. 


2. All com- §. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Arche 
nu Idezs, types of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of any thing, 
ept of Sub- , ; ; a 

ſtances. nor referd to the Exiſtence of any thing, as to their Originals, cannot want an) 
Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledg. For that which is not deſign'd to repreſent 

any thing but ir ſelf, can never be capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor mil” 

lead us from the true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it; and 

ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas: Which, as 1 

have ſhew'd in another place, are Combinations of Ideas, which the Mind, i 


As, 1. All 
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irs tree Choice, puts together, without conſidering any Connection they have in 


nature. And hence it is, tnat in all theſe lorts tlie Ideas themſelves are conſi- 
der'd as tne Archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are con- 
tormable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all the 
Knowledg we attain concerning. theſe eas, is real, and reaches Things them- 
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ſelres; becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings and Diſcourſes of this kind, 


we inzend things no farcher than as they are conformable to our /deas. So that 
u theſe we cannot mils ot a certain undoubted reality. 8 


9. 6. I doubt not but it will be caſily granted, that the Knowledg we have of Hence the 


Mathematical Truths, ig not only certain, but real Knowledg ; and not the bare 
empty Vition of vain inſignificant Chimeras of the Brain: And yet, if we will 
conlider, we Thell find that it is only of our own Ideas. The Mathematician 
conſiders the I ruth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, only as 
they are in Lea in his own Mind. For tis poſſible he never found either of 
them exiſting mathematically, i. e. preciſely true, in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledg he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or any 
other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 
things exiſting 3 becauſe real things are no farther concern'd, nor intended to 
be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe Arche- 
nes in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea ot a Triangle, that its three Angles are 
equal to two rizht ones? It is true alto of a Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. 
Whatever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that [ea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all conceri'd in that Propoſition: And therefore 
he is certain all his Knowledg concerning ſuc Ideas, is real Knowledg ; becauſe 
intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe Figures, waen they have barely an Ideal exiſtence 


in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a real Exiſtence in 


Matter; his Conſideration being barely of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, 
wherever or however they exiſt. No 

$ 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledg is as capable of real Certainty, 
25 Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration nothing but the Perception of 
ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral 
lens, as well as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate 
and compleat Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledg, as well as in mathematical Figures. 


g. 8. For the attaining of Knowledg and Certàinty, it is requiſite that we have Exiſtence not 


detetmind Ideas; and to make our Knowledge real, it is requiſite that the Meas 
anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be wonder'd, that I place the Certainty of 
gut Rnowledg in tue Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard 
(as it may feem ) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe Diſcour- 
les, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pre- 
tend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire atrer Truth and Certainty, will, Ipre- 
lame, upon examination, be found ro be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concern d. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathemati- 
cians about the ſquaring of a Circle, Conick Sections, or any other part of Ma- 
thematicks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demon- 
ſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any 
Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Trat 

and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from rhe Lives of Men, and the 
Ex (tence of thoſe Vertues in the World whereof they treat. Not are Twuly's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuous Man which he has given us, 
and which exiſted no where, when be writ, but in /dea. If it be true in Speeu- 
lation, i. e. in Adea, that Murder deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in reality 
ot any Action that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of 


| All Other Species cf Things, which have no other Eſſence but thoſe Ideas which 


are in the Minds of Men. 3 
9. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Knowledg be plac'd in the Contem- 


Plation of our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of our own. 


making, 
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Ner mille by making, what ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What 
N Confuſion of Vertues and Vices, if every one may make what Idea of them he 


cauſe moral pleaſes? No Confuſion nor Diſorder in the things tnemſelves, nor the Reaſon- 
Ideas are of ings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) there would be a Diſtur- 


_ ere bance in the Demonſtration, or a Change in the Properties of Figures, and their 


4 ann Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, 

or a Trapezium with four right Angles; that is, in plain Englib, change the 
Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Marthematicians ca] 
ordinarily by another. For let a Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure 
with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equila- 
terum or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtrations 
about that Idea will be the ſame, as if he call'd it a ReZangular Triangle. ] con- 
feſs the change of the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will ar firſt gif. 
turb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the Figure is 
drawn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Knowledg, let a Man have the Idea of taking trom others, with- 
out their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſs'd them of, and cal 
this Juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name : But 
ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, and 
the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you call'd it Iajuſtice. Indeed wrong 
Names in moral Diſcourſes breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily re&ify'd as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, 
makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. For what need of a Sign, when the 
thing ſignify'd is preſent and in view? But in moral Names that cannot be ſo 


eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompolitions that go to the 


making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcaling if 
any 52 thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that Lan- 
guage, hinders not, but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Knowledg 
of their ſeveral Agreements or Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in Ma- 
thematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Re- 
lations one to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
ſeparate the Idea under conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, our Know- 
ledg goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever 
Sounds we make uſe of. 1 


Miſuaming F. 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where G O D, or ay 
Aſſtur bs wt other Law- maker, hath defin'd any moral Names, there they have made the E(- 


go og and ſence of that Species to which that Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to ap- 


eds. ply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other Caſes, tis bare Impropriety of Speech 
to apply them contrary to the common Uſage of the Country. Bur yet even 
this too diſturbs not the Certainty of that Knowledg, which is ſtill to be had 
by a due Contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-nam'd Ideas. 

Ideas of Sub- F. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being refer'd to 

ſtances have A,chetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledg about 


5 — them may come ſhort of being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, which 


— conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppos'd taken from the Works of 
| Nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different 1deas united in 


them, than are to be found united in the things themſelves. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conformable 
to things themſelves. | | | 


Sy far as they F. 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Subſtances, which, by being conforma- 


= 7 ble to things, may afford us real Knowledg, it is not enough, as in Modes, to 
ane et put together ſuch Ideas as have no Inconſiſtence, tho? they did never before ſo 
concerning Exilt : v. g. the Ideas of Sacriledge or Perjury, &c. were as real and true Ideas 


them is real. before, as after the Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances be- 


ing ſuppos'd Copies, and refer'd to Archerypes without us, mult ſtill be taken 


from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of Ideas put to- 
gether at the pleaſure of our thoughts, without any real Pattern they were 
taken from, tho we can perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. I he 
reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Su 

ſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which really is the Caule of thc 
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tri Union of ſome of them one with another, and the Excluſion of others; 


| there are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in 


Nature, any farther than. Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. Herein 
therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledg concerning Subſtances, that all 
our complex Ideas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcover'd to co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas bein 
thus true, tho not perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the Subjects of real (as 
far as we have any) Knowledg of them. Which (as has been already ſhewn) 
will not be found to reach very far: But ſo far as it does, it will {till be real 
Knowledg- Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with o- 
thers, will ſtill be Knowledg. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it will be general 
Knowledg- But to make it real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken 
from the real Exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to 
co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may. with confidence join together again, 
and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever have once had an union 
in Nature, may be united again. | | | 
9. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and abſtract In wr Engui- 
Ldeas to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of things than what 7ies about 


' known Names had already determin'd, and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think ane, we 


of things with greater Freedom and leſs Confuſion than perhaps we do. It oy Feder 


| a d nd 
would poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, +>" mcg 


if I ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have liv'd forty Years together Thoughts to 


without any appearance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt ; Names or 
Which Prejudices is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppofition, that theſe 2 
two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin& Species ſo ſer out by real Eſſences, ag a 
that there can come no other Species berween them . Whereas if we will ab- 

tract from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eflences made 

by Nature, wherein all things of the ſame Denominations did exactly and e- 

qually partake; if we would not fanſy that there were a certain number of 


| thele Eſſences, wherein all things, as in Molds, were caſt and form'd, we ſhould 


find that the Idea of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, 
is as much a diſtin& Idea, and makes as much a diſtin& ſort of things from Man 
and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different 


from either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or 


diſtin& from both. | | | 
H. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, If Changelings may be ſuppos d Objectia 
ſomething between Man and Beaſt, pray what are they? I anſwer, Changelings, Saint 4 
which is as good a Word to ſignify ſomething different from the Signification —— 
of MAN or BE AST, as the Names Man and Beaſt are to have Significa- hin; ee 
tions difterent one from the other. This, well conſider d, would reſolve this « Man and 
matter, and ſhew my meaning without any more ado. But I am not ſo unac- Beaſt, an- 
quainted with the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, [wer'd. 
and to fee Religion threaten'd whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of 
Speaking, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be 
charg'd with: And without doubt it will be ask'd, If Changelings are ſomething 
between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World >? To 
which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better nor worſe, 
whether we determine any thing of ir or no. They are in the hands of a 
faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures ae- 
cording to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diftinguiſhes them accord- 
ing to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we that know ſo little of 
this preſent World we are in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being 
peremptory in defining the different ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into 
when they go off this Stage. Ir may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to 
al thoſe, who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Reaſoning, that they 
” come to an Account, and receive according to what they have done in this 
ody. i 
9. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe mens Queſtion (viz. Will 
you deprive Changelings of a future State?) is founded on one of theſe two Sup- 
9 which ate both falſe. The firſt is, That all things that have the out- 
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ward Shape and Appearance of a Man muſt neceſſarily be deſign'd to an immot- 
ral future Being atter this Life: Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imaginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be 


groundleſs and ridiculous. I deſire then thoſe who think there is no more but 
an accidental difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both 


being exactly the ſame, to conſider whether they can imagine Immortality an- 


nex d to any outward Shape of the Body; the very propoting it, is, I ſuppoſe, 
enough to make them diſown ir. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
ſoever immers'd in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any Figure of the grols 
ſentible ourward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or a neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, 
be again reſtor d hereafter to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception, and 


* Knowledg, only becauſe it was molded into this or that Figure, and had ſuch 


a particular frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing Im- 
mortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, turns our of doors all confideration 
of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hi- 
therto been concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to 
the outſide than inſide of things; to place the Excellency of a Man more inthe 
external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his Soul: which is but 
little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality 
and Lite everlaſting, which he has above other material Beings ; to annex it, 
I ſay to cut off his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat. For this or that 
outward Make of our Bodies no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal 
Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable grounds to ima- 
gine it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. *Twill per- 
baps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal, 


but tis the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is immortal, 
I wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch thing: for barely ſaying it, will not 


make it ſo. It would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure 


that I know ſpeaksany ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 


that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more Appear- 
ance or Action of Life than there is in a Statue, has yer nevertheleſs a living 
Soul in it becauſe ot its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a Chame- 
ling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry 
far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, than 
what are to be found in many a Beaſt. | SE 

$. 16. Bur tis the Iflne of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be concluded 
to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude. 
I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow of. For if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill-form'd and 


- mi-ſhap'd Productions. Ay, but thefe are Monſters. Let them be ſo ; What 


will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defe& in 
the Body make a Monſter : a Dete& in the Mind (the far more Noble, and in 
the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not? Shall the want of a Noſe 
or a Neck make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iflue out of the rank of Men; the 
want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 


what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take 


the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. To ſhew that, according to the 
ordinary way of Reaſoning in this matter, People do lay the whole ſtreſs on 
the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſo- 
ever they diſown it; we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little 
farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhap'd Changeling is a Man, 


has a rational Soul, tho? it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 


Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make the Face yet narrower, flat- 


ter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of 


the Likeneſs ot a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other 
Animal, then preſently tis a Monſter ; and *tis Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) {hall 


be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that Shape, that carries with 
| | | 1 
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it a rational Soul 2 For ſince there have been human Fætus's produce d, half 
| Beaſt, and half Man; and others three parts one, and one part t other; and | 
ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of Approaches to the one or | 
the other Shape, and may have ſeveral degrees of Mixture of the Likeneſs of 
 , Man or a Brute; I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, 
| which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational Soul 
to be join'd to them? What ſort of Qutſide is the certain Sign that there is, . 
or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For till that be done, we talk at random 1 | 
| of Man: and ſhall always, I tear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to 
| certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled and fix'd Species in Nature, we 
| knownot what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſider'd, that thoſe who 1 
think they have anſwer'd the Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhap'd Fetus Y 
| is 2 Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting | 
| 2 Species between Man and Beaſt. For what elle, I pray, is their Monſter in 
© che caſe (it the word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither # 
| Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſome what of either? And juſt fo is the Change- | 
| ling before mention d. So neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion of Species 
and Efſences, it we will truly look into the Nature of things, and examine 
| them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 
| groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up about them. 
F. 17. 1 have mention'd this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too cautious Words and 
that Y/ords and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we have been us'd to of Secies. 
them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſta- 
cle to our clear and diſtin Knowledg, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances ; 
nd from thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and Cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and 
| Reaſonings from Words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this Incon- 
venience within our own Thoughts: But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our 
Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retain'd the Opinion, that Species and their 
Eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with 
Names annex d to them, to be the ſigns of them. 41s 

g. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Recapitule: 
Idea, there is certain KRnowledg : and wherever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree tion. 
with the reality of things, there is certain real Knowledg. Of which Agree- 
ment of our Ideas with the reality of things, having here given the Marks, I 
think I have thewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts : Which, 
whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe 
Defiderata which I found great want of. | : 
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| g. W HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince; and it being bat Truth f 
that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, it , | | 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo 
acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diſtin- 
guiſhes it from Fal ſhood. | | 

9. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to ſignify 4 right join- 
nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the things fignify'd by them, do #8 or ſepara- 


* * 


agree or diſagree. one with auother: The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, * 5 1 Fc an | y 

is what by another name we call Propoſition. So that Truth properly belongs dt. | 
. only to Propoſitions : whereof there are two ſorts, viz. Mental and Ver- | 
c dg there are two ſorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and [ 
7 15 3- To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceflary to conſider Truth Which mate 4 
1 ot Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from another: but yet it 1s wry none ra 17 
very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating %% $1 


. 
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of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the Inſtances given 
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of mental Propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely Mental, and become V 

bal. For a mental Propoſition being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Lien 

as they are in our Minds ſtrip'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely mem al 
Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into Words. 

Mental Pro» F. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal p, 1 

poſitions are frzons ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Rez. 

my _— ſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas; at leaſt when 

AID | the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. Which is a great 

Evidence of the Imperfection and Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and 

may, it attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 

things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſn d Ideas of, and what not. For it we 

will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we 

ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we make any Propoſitions within our own 

Thoughts about Mhite or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can 

and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas themſelves, without refle&in on 

the Names. But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about the 

more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the 

Name for the Idea Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being for the mos 

part imperfe&, confus'd, and undetermin'd, we reflect on the Names themſelyes 

becauſe they are more clear, certain and diſtin&, and readier occur to qr 

Thoughts than the pure Ideas: and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 

the Ileas themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon within our 

ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtances, as has been already 

noted, this is occaſion'd by the Imperfe&ion of our Ideas: we making the 

Name ſtand for the real Eflence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Mi, 

it is occaſion d by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go to the making 

them up. For many of them being compounded, the Name occurs much er- 

fier than the complex Idea it ſelf, which requires Time and Attention to be 

recollected, and exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 

formerly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by 

thoſe, who, tho' they have ready in their Memory the greateſt part of the 

common Words of their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in 

all their Lives to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. 

Some confus'd or obſcure Notions have ſerv'd their turns; and many who talk 

very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power and Right, 

ol Obſftruftions and Humours, Melancholy, and Choler, would perhaps have little 

| left in their Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think 

only of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with which they ſo 

often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 


Being nothing H. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of Truth: We muſt, I ſay, obſerve 
but the join- two ſorts of Propoſitions that we are capable of making. 1 
= _— Firft, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings are without the uſe 
with of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or judging of their 
Words. Agreement or Diſagreement. _ WEI 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of our Ideas, put toge- 
ther or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying, theſe Signs, made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſepa- 
rated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating 
Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating thoſe Signs, ac- 
cording as the things, which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. | 
When ments 0. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, that the Mind, either by per- 
Propofitions ceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, does 


12 tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Propoſition affirmative or nega- 
ruth, 


1 tive, which I have endeavour to expreſs by the Terms, Putting together and 


Separating. But this Action of the Mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking 
and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to be conceiv'd by reflecting on what paſſes in us 
when we affirm or deny, than to be explain'd by Words. When a Man has in 
his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, where- 
of the Diagonal is an inch long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of 
that Line, into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Idea of om 
| inc 
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inch Line being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, as a certain 

number of them will be equal to the Sidc-line. Now whenever he perceives, 

believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea 

of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the Idea 

of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility ; and ſo makes a mental 
Propoſition, which is true or falſe, according to ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a 
Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When 

Ideas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the things they 
and for do agree or not, that is, as 1 may call it, mental Truth. But Truth of 

Muds is ſomething more; and that is, the affirming or denying of Words one 

of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree: And this again is two- 

fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or real 

and inſtructive; which is the Object of that real Knowledg, which we have 

ſpoken of already. — : 

9. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the ſame Doubt about Truth, that 0bjea;m 4. 
did about Knowledg : And it will be obje&ed, That if Truth be nothing but gainſt verba! 
the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſitions, as the deas they ſtand for Tuch, that 
agree or diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledg of Truth is not ſo valuable a __ eye 
Thing, as it is taken to be, nor worth the Pains and Time Men employ to the bl. 
ſearch of it; ſince by this account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 

Words to the Chimeras of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd Notions 

many Mens Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange Ideas all Mens Brains are 


capable of? Bur if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, 


bur of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, 
but what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be /deas in our Heads, and have their Agreement and 
Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Pro- 
poſitions made about them. And twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to 
ſay all Centaurs are Animals, as that al Men are Animals ; and the Certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the Words are put 
together, according to the Agreement of the Ideas in our Minds: And the 


Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to 


the Mind, as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and fo 
theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is all 
ſuch Truth to us ? | | | 

$. 8. Tho' what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real Auſwera, 
from imaginary Knowledg, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this Doubt, to Real Truth 7s 
diſtinguith real Truth from Chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they de- W Ideas 
pending both on the ſame foundation ; yet it may not be amiſs here again to There 
conſider, that tho' our Words ſignify nothing but our eas, yet being deſign'd 
by them to ſignify things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
Agreement with the Reality of things. And therefore Truth, as well as 
Knowledg, may well come under the diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being 
only verbal Truth, wherein Terms are join'd according to the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our eas 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature. But 


then it is they contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are join d, as our Ideas 


agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Ex- 
iſtenee in Nature: which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that 
{uch have exiſted. ? n 5 50 oy $2 | 
9. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of Falſhood ig the 
Ideas as it is. Fulſbood is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſa- Lig of 
greement of Ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus mark d wiſe th e 


by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The Know- their Idea 


ledg of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what Leas the Words ſtand for, and the agree. 


Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
mark'd by thoſe Words. 1 | Wo 

g. 10. But becauſe Words are look'd on as the great Conduits of Truth and General Pro- 
Knowledg, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and commonly in —_— * 
reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at g a 9 


large 
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large enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contain'd in Propoſitions, 
conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of uni- 
verſal Propoſitions we are capable of being certain of their real Truth or 
Falſhood. | 

I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ our 
Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General Truths are molt look'g 
after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledg ; and by their 
Comprehenſiveneſs, ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, 

and ſhorten our way to Knowledg. | 
Moral and F. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mention'd, there are 
+ an other ſorts of Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of things according 
408 to the Perſuaſion of our own Minds, tho' the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to 
the Reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but the real 
Exiſtence of things, conformable to the Ideas to which we have annex'd their 
Names. This, tho' it ſeems to conſiſt in the very Beings of things, yet when 
conlider'd a little nearly, will appear to include a racit Propoſition, whereb 
the Mind joins that particular thing to the Idea it had before ſettled with 3 
Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before 


taken notice of, or not being much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here 
only to have mention'd them. 


5 1 * 


N 5 
O Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


Treating of g. 1. H O' the examining and judging of Ideas by themſelves, their Names 
Words neceſ- being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct 
9 Know- Rnowledg; yet thro' the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Ideas, I thick it 


is very ſeldom practis d. Every one may obſerve how common it is for Names 
to be made uſe of, inſtead of the eas themſelves, even when Men think and 
reaſon within their own Breaſts; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and 
made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes the Confederation of 
Words and Propofitions ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knowledg, that tis very 
hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining the other. 
— §. 2. All the Knowledg we have, being only of particular or general Truths, 
Truths hardly tis evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter, which 
to be under js that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 
2 hag and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceiv'd and expreſs'd in Words. It is not 
poſitions. therefore out of our way, in the Examination of our Knowled 


. : g, to enquire 
into the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. 5 


Certaintytwo- F. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the danger 
fold, Fra every where, I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, tis fit to obſerve, that 
0 


2 m Certainty is two-fold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledg. Certain 
of Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to ex- 
preſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, as really it is. 
Certainty of Knowledg is, to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1deas, 
as expteſs d in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being certain 

of the Truth of any Propoſition. . 

No Propi- F. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general Propoſition, 

= aa 1 unleſs we know the preciſe Bounds and extent of the Species its Terms ſtand for, it is 

e le neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which con- 

the Eſſence of ſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do. 

each Species For in theſe, the real and nominal Effence being the ſame ; or, which is all one, 
eme the abſtract Idea which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and 
nn. Boundary that is or can be ſuppos'd of the Species, there can be no doubt, how 
far the Species extends, or what things are comprehended under each Term: 

which, tis evident, are all that have an exact Conformity with the Idea it 

ſtands for, and no other. But in Subſtances wherein a real Eſſence diſtinct from 

the nominal is ſuppos'd to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the 


Extent 
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chem. Tho therefore theſe things might, to People not poſſeſs d with ſcho- 
laſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe 
wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species having got root in moſt Peoples Minds, 
| who have receiv'd any Tincture from the Learning Which has prevail d in this 
part of the World, are to be diſcover'd and remov'd, to make way for that | 
aſe of Words which ſhould convey Certainty with it. cb. | a 
. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, which Nis more 
ate ſuppos d to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, are not capable to Apa ha 
eonve) Certainey to the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general Propoſitions made ee re 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The reafon whereof is plain: For how _ 
can we be ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not What is 
ot is not Gold ? Since in this way of ſpeaking, nothing is Gold, but what par- 
takes of an Eflence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is or is not, 
and ſo cannot be ſure chat any parcel ot Matter in the World is or is not in this 
| ſenſe Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
; | makes any thing to be call'd Gold, z. e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we 
have no Lea at all: this being as impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind 
Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Paxf is, or is not to be found, 
whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſe at all. Or if we could (which 
' is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eflence, which we know not, is; 
y v. g. in what parcels of Matter the real Efſence of Gold is; yer could we not 
4 be fure, that this or that Quality could with Truth be afficm'd of Gold: fince it 
. is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Qaality or Idea has a neceſlary 


„ OConnection with a real Eſſence, of which we have no ſdea at all, whatever Spe- 

n KW cics that ſuppos d real Eſſence may be imagin'd to conſtitute. | ES 

| F. 6. On the other fide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of, as they The Truth of 
- ſhould be, for the Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho' they carry a clear and ſem «niverſai 
15 determinate Signification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make any univerſal © I oticns 

| Propofitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them $44 .<..; 
= 8 b PS | es Subſtances, is 
4 we are uncertain what things are ſignify d by them, but becauſe the complex to be Hm. 
, Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with 

* 1 any diſcoverable Connection or Repugnancy, but with a very few other 

as, | | | 

- 9. 7- The complex eas, that our Names of the Species of Subſtances pro- Becaaſe co: 
1 perly ſtand for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been oblery'd to co- ene of 
* exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, which we call Subſtarce : but what other Qu. e 6 . 
che lities neceflarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot certainly know, kzows. 
ent | unleſs | 
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Univerſal Propofitions. Book IV. 
unleſs we can diſcover their natural Dependance; which in their primary Qua- 
lities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qualities 
we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons mention'd, Chap. 3. Viz. 
1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each 
ſecondary Quality particularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve y; 
only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledg ; and reach with Certainty no 
farther, than that bare Inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover ng 
conceivable Connection between any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification 
whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few ge. 
neral Propoſitions to be made concerning Snbſtances, which can carry with 
them undoubted Certainty. 

§. 8. Al Gold is fix'd, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be certain of 
how univerſally ſoever it be believ'd. For it, according to the uſeleſs Imagina- 
tion of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the Term Gold to ſtand for à Species of 
things ſet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, tis evident he 


knows not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo cannot, with 


certainty affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But if he makes Gold ſtand tor 
a Species determin d by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eflence, tor Exam- 
ple, be the complex Idea of a Body of a certain ebw Colour, malleable, ſufibl. 
and heavier than any other known ; in this proper uſe of the Word Gold, there 
is no Difficulty ro know what is or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can 
with certainty be univerſally affirm'd or deny'd of Gold, but what hach a diſco- 
verable Connection or Conſiſtency with that nominal Eſſence. Fixedueſs, for 


example, having no neceſſary Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Co- 


lour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 


Combination together; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth 


of this Propoſition, That al Gold is fx d. | 
$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixedneſs, and the Co- 
lour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that nominal Eflence of Gold; ſo if 


we make our complex Idea ot Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, ductile, weighty, and 


fix d, weſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. Regia, and 


for the ſame reaſon: Since we can never, from conſideration of the Ideas them- 


ſelves, with certainty affirm or deny of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made 
up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fix'd, that it is ſoluble in 
Aq. Regia; and ſo on, of the reſt of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with 
one general Affirmation concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can cer- 


tainly know is true · It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an 


univerſal certain Propoſition, Al Gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, It is a 
very certain Propoſition, if Maleableneſs be a part of the complex ilea the word 
Gold ſtands for. Bur then here is nothing affirm'd of Gold, but that that Sound 
ſtands for an Idea in which Malleableneſi is contain'd : And ſuch a ſort of Truth 
and Certainty as this, it is to ſay, a Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs 
makes not a part of the ſpecĩfick Eflence the Name Gold ſtands for, tts plain, 
All Gold is malleable, is not a certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex Idea 
of Gold be made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malka- 
bleneſs will not appear to depend on that complex Idea, nor follow from any 
ſimple one contain'd in it: The Connection that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) 
with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention of the real Conſtitu- 


tion of its ſenſible Parts; which, ſince we know not, *ris impoſſible we ſhould 


As far as any 
ſuch Co-exi- 
ſtence can be 
known, ſo far 
univerſal Pro- 
Poſitions may 
be certain. 
Bat this will 
go but a little 


may, becauſe, 


perceive that Connection, unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them to- 
gether. 


F. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into one 


complex Idea, under one Name, the more preciſe and determinate we make the 
Signification of that Word; but yet never make it thereby more capable of uni- 
verſal Certainty, in reſpe& of other Qualities not contain'd in our complex Idea; 
fince we perceive not their Connection or Dependance one on another, being ig- 
norant both of that real Conſtitution in which they are all founded, and alſo 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our Knowledg concerning Sub- 

nces, is not, as in other things, barely of the Relation of two Idea, that 
may exiſt leparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection and Co-exiſtence of 
ſeveral diſtin& Ideas in the ſame Subject, or of their Repugnancy lo to 1 

| | ou 


Chap. 6. their Truth and Certainty. 


Could we begin at the other End, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 
conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture of Parts made 
it malleable, fuſible, and fix d, and fit to be diſſolv'd in this fort of Liquor, 
and not in another; if (I ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could 
perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally confiſt, and how they are pro- 
duc'd; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, as would furniſh us with 
Matter of more general Knowledg, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, 
that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them. Bur whilſt our com- 
plex Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from that internal real Con- 
ſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing 
but an imperfe& Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover 3 
there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, of whole real 
Truth we can be certainly aſſur'd: ſince there are but few fimple Idem, of whoſe 
Connection and neceſſary Co-exiſtence ve can have certain and undoubted Know- 
ledg. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities of Subſtances, and the 
Powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co- 
exiſtence, or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame ſenſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhew'd: 
No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what 
Smell, Taſte, Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is ca- 
pable to make or receive, on or from other Bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the Sound or Taſte, Cc. Our ſpecifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any 
Collections of ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wonder'd, that we can with them make 
very few general Propofitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet ſo far as any 
complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple da, whoſe 
neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any other may be diſcover'd, ſo far univerſal Propo- 
ftions may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſcover a 
neceſſary Connection between Malleablenefs, and the Colour or Height of Gold, or 
any other part of the complex Idea ſignify'd by that Name, he might make a 
| certain univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpe& ; and the real Truth 
of this Propoſition, That all Gold is malleable, would be as certain as of this, 

three Angles of all right-lin'd Triangles are equal to two right ones. _— 

K. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as to know what real Conſtitutions The Qualities 
produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe Qualities flow'd which mate 
' from thence, we could by the ſpecifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in bur own 9 complex 


Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, and diſcover what Qualities ens ng 


| E- 
they had or had not, than we can now by our Senſes: and to know the Proper- — as 


ties of Gold, it would be no more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we external, re- 
ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Pro- we, and un- 
perties of a Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in 8 
our Minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we are ſo far from 
5 being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever ap- 
proach the firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the Sub- 
ances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it ſelf, having all its 


— od 0 Bobo het I — 


y Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other things ; overlooking, for the moſt 

) part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are ehcompalſs'd with, and 

* upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities 

d which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 

* iſtinction whereby we know and denominate them. Put a Piece of Gold any 

where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all other Bodies, it 

ne will immediately loſe all its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too; e 
he which, for ought I know, would be chang'd into a perfect Friability. Mater, in : 85 
i- which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be 

1 fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other 

9 Bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 

{o thoſe Bodies that environ them remov'd, it is yet more ſo in Vegetables, which 

1b- are nouriſh'd, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in a conſtant 

” Succeſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of Animals, we ſhall 

5 ind that their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſiderable Qua- 

— litics to be obſerv'd in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſecal Cauſes and Qualities of 


other Bodies that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment 
Vol. * | r Nn without 
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Univerſal Prophſitiunn, Book IV. 
without them: tho yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken 


notice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas we frame of thoſe Animals. 
Take the Air but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures, and they 


2 F loſe Senſe, Liſe, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing has 


re d into our Knowledg. But how many other exttinſecal, and poſſibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which 
are not vulgarly obſerv d, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there, 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabitants of this Spot 
of the Univerſe, tho' remov'd ſo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yer de- 
pend ſo much on the duly temper'd Motion of Particles coming from, or agita- 
ted by it, that were this Earth remov'd but a ſmall part of that diſtance out gf 
its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, 
tis more than probable that the greateſt part of the Animals in it would imme- 
diately periſh : ſince we find them ſo often deſtroy'd by an Exceſs or Defect of 
the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in ſome Parts of this our 
little Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerv'd in a Loadſtone muſt 
needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on feveral forts of Animals by inviſible Cauſes, the certain Death 
(as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, or, as 'tis cer- 
tain of others, by being remov'd into a neighbouring Country, evidently they 
that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which they arc 
ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them 
be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities by which we know 


and diſtinguiſh them. We are then quite out of the way, when we think that 


things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear to us in them: Aud 
we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Ele- 
hant, upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them, 
or which perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look not only be- 
ond this our Earth and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt 
our Eyes have yet diſcover d. For how much the Being and Operation of 
particular Subſtances in this our Globe depend on Cauſes utterly beyond our 
view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the Mo- 
tions and groſſer Operations of things here about us; but whence the Streams 
keep all theſe curious Machines in motion and repair, how conve) d 
and d, is beyond our Notice and Apprehenſion: and the great Parts and 
Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendous Structure of the 3 map, 
for ought we know, have ſuch a Connection and Dependance in their Influences 


and Operations one upon another, that perhaps things in this our Manſion 


would put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of 
the Stars or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be 
or move as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and intire they 
ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other parts of Nature, for that which 
they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions, and 
Powers, are owing to ſomething without them ; and there is not ſo compleat 
and perfect a part that we know of Nature, which does not owe the Being it 


has, and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours ; and we mult not confine our 
Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 


prehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 
F. 12. If this be ſo, it is not to be wonder'd, that we have very imperfet3 


Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their Proper- 
ties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that 


Size, Figure, and Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in and upon them by 
Bodies from without, upon which depends, and by which is form'd, the greateſt 
and moſt remarkable part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex Ideas of them are made up. This Confideration alone is enough 
to put an end to all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real Eſſences; 
which, whilſt we want the nominal Eſſences we make uſe of inſtead of them, 


will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledg, or 


univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty, . 


9.13. 
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$. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certaiaty be to be found in very Judgment 
few genera! Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Knowledg of their 1 
Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- 2 face. 
form us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, by ſtrength of Judgment Knowledss 

etrate farther, and on Probabilities raken from wary Obſervation, and Hints 
well laid together, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcover d 
to them. Bur this is but gueſſing {till ; ir amounts only to Opinion, and has 
not that Certainty which is requiſite ro Knowledg. For all general Knowleds lies 
only in our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement amongſt 
them, there we have general Knowledge ; and by putting the Names of thoſe 
Ideas together accordingly in Propolitions, can with certainty pronounce gene- 
ral Truths. But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpeci- 
fick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and determinate Significa- 
tion, have a diſcoverable Connect ion or Inconſiſtency with but a very fe other 
Ideas; the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances is very narrow 
and ſcanty in that part, which 1s our principal Enquiry concerning them : and 
there are ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the idea it is apply'd to be 
what it will, of which we can generally and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co-ex- 
iſting or inconſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. 
g. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Knowledg of this kind, we muſt het is re- 
firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do regularly pro- | ok r 
duce in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt know CREE 
| what primary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations or Ideas in us. 
This is in truth no leſs than to know all the Effects of Matter, under its divers 
Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reit. Which 
I think, every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us with- 
out Revelation. Nor if it were reveal'd to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk and 
Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in us the Senſation of a jelou Colour, and 
what ſort of Figure, Bulk and Texture of Parts, in the Superficies of any Body, 
were fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Colour ; 
would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with Certainty, concerning 
| the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the 
| preciſe Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by 
which they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our ab- 
ſtract 1deas of them, I have mention'd here. only corporeal Subſtances, whoſe 
Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Underſtandings : For as to the Opera- 
tions of Spirits, both their thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find 
our ſelves at a loſs; tho' perhaps, when we have apply'd our Thoughts a little 
nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Operations, and examin'd 
how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſi- 
ble Matter of Fa&, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too our 
Diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perte& Ignorance and Incapacity. | 
F. 15. This is evident, the abſtract complex Ideas of Subſtances, for which their i our L. 
general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conſtitutions, can afford us deas of Sub-. 
but very little univerſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made up i 7b, 
of that, on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform our conſtitutions, 
ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain Connection: v. g. we can make | 
Let the Idea to which we give the name Mar, be, as it commonly is, a Body * few gene- 
ot the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Reaſon join'd to it : _— ror 
| This being the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species Man, A x 
we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding them. 
fi for ſuch an Lea. Becauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſa- 
ch tion, Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and 
= whereby they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few other 
* Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary Connection: and 
therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Men ſleep by Intervals ; 
That zo Man can be nouriſh'd by Mod or Stones; That all Men will be poiſon d 
by Hemlock : becauſe rheſe Ideas have no Connection nor Repugnancy with this 
our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. We 
Vol. I. | Nnz2 muſt 
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muſt in theſe and the like appeal to Trial in particular Subjects, which can teach 


but a little way. We muſt content our ſelves with probability in the reſt; bur 
can have no general Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Man contains not that 
real Conſtitution, which is the Root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 


united, and from whence they flow. Whilſt our /dea, the word Man ſtands 


for, is only an imperfe& Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and Powers in 


him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repugnance between our ſpecifick 


Idea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his 
Conſtitution. There are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are 
nouriſh'd by Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Con- 
ſtitutions of different forts of Animals, whereon theſe and the like Qualities 
and Powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſi- 
tions concerning them. T hole few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Con- 
ne&ion with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſi- 
tions. Bur theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we may juſtiy look 
on our certain general Knowledge of Subſtances, as almolt none at all 

$. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are then on} 
capable of Certainty, when the Terms us'd in them ſtand for ſuch Ideas, whoſe 
Agreement or Diſagreement, as there exprels'd, is capable to be diſcover d by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when we perceive the 
Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirm'd 
or deny'd one of another. Wnence we may take notice, that general Certainy 
1s never tO be found but in our Ideas. Whenever We g0 ro ſcek it elſewhere in 


Experiment, or Obſervations without us, our Knowledg goes not beyond Par- 


ticulars. Tis the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able 
to afford us general Knowledg. 33 


CHAP. VI 
Of Maxims. 


6. . RE are a fort of Propoſitions, which under the name of Maxin: 

and Axioms have paſs'd for Principles ot Science ; and becauſe they 
are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppos'd innate, altho* no Body (that I know) 
ever went about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs or Co- 
gency. It may however be worth while to enquire into the Reaſon of their 
Evidence, and fee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how 
far they influence and govern our other Knowledg. 

g. 2. Knowleds, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas Now where that Agreement or Diſagreement 
is perceiv'd immediately by it ſelf, without the Intervention or Help of any o- 
ther, there our Knowledg is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, 
who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any proof, he 
aſſents to at firſt fight : for in all of them he will find, that the Reaſon of his 
Aſſent is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an imme- 
diate comparing them, finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Nega- 
tion in the Propoſition. | a 

§. 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Self evi. 
dence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which commonly paſs under the 
name of Maxims, and have the Dignity of Axioms allow'd them. And here 
tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, partake e- 
qually with them in this Selj- evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe 
ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have abovemen- 
tion'd, viz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will 
diſcover to us, that not only thoſe fe Propoſitions, which have had the credit 
of Maxims, are ſelf- evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite num- 
ber of other Propofitions are ſuch. 

g. 4. For, Firſt, the immediate Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Identity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ideas, _ e 

| | | ords 
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fords us as many ſel/- evident Propoſit ions, as we have diſtinct Ideas. Fvery one 1. As to Mew” 


mat has any Knowledg at all, has, as the Foundation of it, various and di- 
ſtinct Ideas: And it is the firſt Act of the Mind ( without which it can never be 
capable of any Knowledg ) to know every one of its Ideas by it ſelf, and diſtin- 


guiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he evident. 


das; that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is; 
and that when more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfu- 
{edly one from another. Which always being ſo (it being impoſſible but that 
he mould perceive what he perceives ) he can never be in doubt when any Idea 
is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; and that two diſtin& Ideas, 
when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So 
that all ſuch Affirmations and Negations are made without any poſſibility of 
Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon 
as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we have in our Minds determin'd Zeas, which 
the Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the Mind with 
Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two eas ſignify d 
by the Terms, and affirm'd or deny'd one of the other, to be the ſame or dif- 
terent 3 it is preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, 
and this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding for more ge- 
neral Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be af- 
firm'd of it felt, as in this Propoſition, whatſoever is 7s 3 or a more particular 
lea be affirm'd of it ſelf, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White is White ; 
or whether the Idea of Being in general be deny'd of not Being, which is the 
only (if I may ſo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propoſition, { is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Being 
be deny'd of another different from it, as a Man is uot a Horſe, Red is not Blue. 
The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty 
and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoũtions, and all for the 
ſame reaſon, viz. Becauſe the Mind perceives in any 1deas, that it has the ſame 
Idea to the ſame with it ſelf; and two different Ideas to be different and not the 
ſame. And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe Ieas be more or leſs ge- 
neral, abſtra& and comprehenſive: It is not therefore alone to theſe two gene- 
ral Propoſitions, Hhatſoever is, is; and, I is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, 
and not to be; that this Selt-evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. The Per- 
ception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignify d 
by the Terms JYY/hatſoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. 'Thele two 
eneral Maxims amounting to no more in ſhort but this, that the ſame is the 
ame, and ſame is not different, are Truths known in more particular Inſtances, 
as well as in theſe general Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 
theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the 
Diſcernment of the Mind imploy'd about particular Ideas. There is nothing 
more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, or Refle&ion 
on either of theſe general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of Mhite is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; 
and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent; 
that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Cer- 
tainty of its Knowledg. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in himſelf) 


in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to 


be another; and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a Cor- 
tainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſi- 
tion can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in reſpe& of Identity, our intuitive Knowledg reaches as far as our ideas. And 


we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have Names 


tor diſtin& Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propo- 
lition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſt- 
ing of more general Terms, J/hatſoever is, is: And again, whether this Propo- 
lition, Blue is not Red, be not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt 
of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, I #s im- 
bolſble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be ; and fo of all the like. 
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278 Maxis. Book IV. 
2. In Co-exi» F. 5. Secondly, As to Coexiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary Connection between two 
N FN Ideas, that in the Subject where one of them is ſuppos'd, there the other muſt 
evident Pro, neceſſarily be alſo: Of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the Mind has 
p:ſiti-ns. an immediate Perception but in very few of them. And therefore in this ſort 
we have but very little intuitive Rnowledg ; nor are there to be found very ma- 
ny Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, tho' ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of fl. 
ling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being annex'd to our Ie 
of Body, I think it is a fel-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be in the 
[ame Place. N 
3+ In ether g. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have fram'd ma- 
. 1 we ny Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As Equals taken fry 
may Dave. Equals, the Remainder will be Equals which, with the reſt of that kind, howe- 
ver they are receiv'd for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
Truths; yet, I think, that any one who confiders them, will not find that they 
have a clearer Self- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two ; that if 
you take from the five Fingers of one Hand tuo, and from the five Fingers of the ther 
Hand two, the remaining Number will be equal. Theſe and a thouſand other ſuch 
Propoſitions may be tound in Numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, force 
the Aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than tho: 
Mathematical Axioms. ; 
4. 2 g. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no Connection with any o- 
Ja — ther of our Ideas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being, we have in that, 
Concerning the real Exiſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledg ; and therefore concerning thoſe there are no 
Maxims. | 
_ ee F. 8. In the next place let us conſider, what Vafluence theſe receiv d Maxim 
dene have upon the other Parts of our Knowledg. The Rules eſtabliſh'd in the 
ether Knzw- Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex pracognitis ( præconceſſis, ſeems to lay the 
ledg. Foundation of all other Knowledg in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to 
be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: Firſt, That theſe 
Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind. And, Secondly, 
That upon them the other Parts of our Knowledg depend. | 
Becauſe thy F. g. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firft known to the Mind, is evident 


are not the - . | 
Toth we 0 Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, Book I. chap. 2. Who per- 


firſt knew, Ceives not that a Child certainly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that 


its Sucking- Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that ti impoſſible fr 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths are there about Num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obſerve that the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, 
and fully convinc'd of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to 
which Mathemarticians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereot 
the Reaſon is very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of its Ideas, according as it finds them affirm'd or deny d one of ano- 
ther in words it underſtands, and every Ilea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diſtin& Ideas being known not be to the ſame ; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that ſuch ſelt- evident Truths muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of Ideas 
that are Firſt in the Mind: and the Ideas firſt in the Mind, tis evident, are 
thoſe of particular things, from whence, by flow degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the Mind, with general Names to 
them. Thus particular Ideas are frſt receiv'd and diſtinguiſh'd, and ſo Know- 
ledg got about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to Children, 
or the yet unexercis'd Mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, 
tis only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo. For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are Fictions and Con- 
trivances of the Mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not ſo eaſil) * 
fer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine. For example, Does it not requite 
ſome Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle ( which is yet none of 
the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive and difficult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, 


nor Rectangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all wy 
| none 
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none of theſe at once? In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; al 
in lea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put | Is 
together. Tis true, the Mind, in this imperfect State, has need of ſuch Ideas, 
and makes all the haſte to them it can, for the convenieney of Communication, 
| and Inlargement of Knowledg ; to both which it is naturally very much in- 
| clin'd. But yer one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfe- 
p gion; ar leaſt this is enough to thew, that the moſt abſtra& and general Ideas 


ꝛre not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch 
4s its carlieſt Knowledg is converſant about. | 


1 &@ © ax” % 


a $. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid it plainly follows, that theſe mag- 2 n 
0 nify'd Maxims are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other Knowle. 3 5 
4 For if there be a great many other Truths, which have as much ſelf evidence ,,, #,,w1-ds - 
R as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſſible they do not depend: . 
7 | ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it impoſe | | 
Y | ble to know that One and Two are equal to Three, but by virtue of this, or ſome 
| (ch Axiom, viz. the Whole is equal to all its* Parts taken together? Many a one 
| knows that One and Tuo are equal to Three, without having heard, or thought 
on that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be prov'd; and knows it as 
certainly, as any other Man knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or a- 
| ny other Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Selt-evidence ; the Equality 
of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or any other 
Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it perceivd. Nor after the 
Knowledg, That the I/hole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that One and Two 
are equal to Three, better or more certainly than he did before. For if there be 
| any odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more 
iiAcult to be ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of One, Tuo and Three. And in- 
deed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Kno wledg beſides 
thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on general, innate and ſelfevi- 
dent Principles, what Principle is requiſite to prove, that One and One are Two, 
that Two and Tuo are Four, that Three times Two are Six? Which being known 
without any proof, do evince, that either all Knowledg does not depend on cer- 
tain Pracognita 3 Maxims, call'd Principles, or elſe that theſe are Prin- | 
| ciples> and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration | | 1 
| will be ſo, To which if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which may _ | al 
| be made about all our diſtin& Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt in- OO, # 
numerable, which Men arrive to the Knowledg of, at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives. 
But whether they come in view of the Mind, earlier or later, this is true of 
them, that they are all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from another; much leſs the 
mote particular, from the more general; or the more ſimple, from the more 
compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which-ever be the cleareſt Idea, the 
Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man fees the bl. 
{ame Idea to be the fame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas to be 2 
different eas. For when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of One and | 
of Tuo, the Idea of Tellow, and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, 1 
that the Idea of One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two ; and that the 
lea of Yeliow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man 
cannot confound the Idea of his Mind, which he has diſtindt: That would be to 
have them confus'd and diſtin& at the ſame time, which is a Contradiction: 
And to have none diſtin&, is to have no ule of our Faculties, to have no Rnow- 
ledg at all. And therefore what Idea ſoever is affirm'd of it ſelf, or whatſoe- 
ver two entire diſtin& Ideas are deny d one of another, the Mind cannot but 
aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms 
without Heſitation or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general 
Terms, and call'd Maxims. | | | 
S. 11. What ſhall we then ſay ? Are theſe general Maxims of no uſe ? By no What e 
means; tho perhaps their Uſe is not that, which it is commonly taken to be. *5:/e general 
hut ſince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome Men aſcrib'd to theſe rag 
Maxims may be apt to be cry'd out againſt, as overturning the Foundations ß 
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Maxi nis. Book IV. 
all the Sciences; it. may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpe& to other 
parts of our Knowledg, and examine more particularly to what Purpoſes they 
ſerve, and to what not. ; Es 

2. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uf: to 
prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propoſitions. | 

2. Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foundations whereon 
any Science hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of Talk, propa- 
gated from Scholaſtick Men, of Sciences and the Maxims on which they ate 


built : But it has been my ill luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, is; and It is impoſſible fu 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad to be ſhewn Where any 


ſuch Science, erected upon theſe, or any other general Axioms, is to be found: 


and ſhould be oblig'd ro any one who would lay before me the Frame and 


Syſtem of any Science ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like Maxims, that could 
not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any conſideration of them. 1 ak, 


Whether thele general Maxims have not the ſame uſe in the Study of Divinity, 
and in Theological Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They 


ſerve here too to filence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think 


that no body will therefore. ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is built on theſe 


Maxims, or that the Knowledg we have of it is deriv'd from theſe Principle, 
Tis from Revelation we have receiv'd it, and without Revelation theſe Mar- 
ims had never been ableto help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by whole 
Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two others, this is a Revelation 
from God to us, by the Voice of Reaſon. For we then come ro know a Truth 
that we did not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanc'd in our Know- 
ledg. But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Knowleds from 
Maxims. But in the one, the things themſelves afford it, and we fee the Truth 
in them by perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, God 
himſelf affords-it immediately to us, and we. ſee the Truth of what he lays in 
his unerring Veracity. 5 Lge 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forwards in the Advancement of Sci: 
ences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newton, in his never 
enough to be admird Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are 
ſo many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Advances 
in Mathematical Knowledg : But for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was not inc 
general Maxims, What is, is; or, The Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, 
that help'd him. "Theſe were not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery 
of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 


he got the Knowledg of thoſe Demonſtrations; but by finding out intermediate 


Ideas, that ſhewd the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 1deas, as expieſs d 
in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great Exercite and Improve- 
ment of human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Rnowledg, and advancing 
the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving any help from the 


Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnify'd Maxim. Would thoſe who 


have this traditional Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no 
ſtep can be made in Knowledg without the ſupport of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh 
between the Method of acquiring Knowledg, and of communicating ; between 
the Method of raiſing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as far a5 
it is advanc'd ; they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the Four 
dations on which the firſt Diſcoverers rais'd their admirable Structures, nor the 


Keys that unlock d and open'd thoſe Secrets of Knowledg. Tho' afterwards, 
When Schools were erected, and Sciences had their Profeflors to teach what 07 


thers had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain 
Propotitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be receiv'd for true; which being 
ſettled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occ 
ſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances that were 


not fo familiar to their Minds, as thoſe general Axioms which had before been 


inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. Tho' theſe particu” 
lar Inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtand” 
5 | | ing 
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ing than the genera! Maxims brought to confirm them: And it was in thoſe par- 
"cular Inſtances that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without the help 


of the general Maxims : And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention conſi- 
ders them. ; 955 

To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims, | 

1. They are of uſe, as has been obſerv'd, in the ordinary Methods of teach- 
ing Sciences as far as they are advanc'd ; but of little or none in advaneing them 
farther. „ : 8 | 
wt They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſtinate Wranglers, 
and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion. Whether a need of them to 
that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the 


Criterion ot Knowledg, adjudg'd Victory to him that kept the Field: and he 


that had the laſt Word, was concluded to have the better of the Argument, if 
not of the Cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to be no Deciſion 
between skiltul Combatants, whilſt one never fail'd of a medius terminus to 
prove any Propoſition; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a 
Diſtinction, deny the Major or Minor; to prevent, as much as could be, the 


running out of Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 


Propoſitions, molt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduc d into the Schools; 
which being ſuch as all Men allow'd and agreed in, were look'd on as general 
Meaſures of Truth, and ſerv'd inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had 
not laid down any other between them) beyond which there was no going, and 
which muſt not be receded from by either fide. And thus theſe Maxims getting 
the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were 
by miſtake raken to be the Originals and Sources, from whence all Knowledg be- 
gan, andthe Foundations whereon the Sciences were built. Becauſe, when in 
their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtop'd there, and went no far- 
ther, the Matter was determin'd. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
aready ſhewn” © | | 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the Fountains of 


| Knowledg, introduc'd, as I ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great 


part of Converſation out of the Schools, to ſtop the Mouth of Cavillers, whom 
any one is excusd from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe general 
ſelt· evident Principles receiv'd by all reaſonable Men, who have once thought 
of them: Bur yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to Wrangling. They in 
truth, waen urg'd in ſuch caſes, teach nothing : That is already done by the 
intermediate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate; whoſe Connection may be ſeen 
without the help of thoſe Maxims, and ſo the 'Truth known before the Maxim 
is produc'd, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give 


off a wrong Argument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
pos'd to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for 


Victory. And thus Maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their Perverſeneſs, 
whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools 
having allow'd and encourag'd Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth till they 


are baffled, i. e. till they are reduc'd to contradict themſelves or ſome eſta- 


bliſh'd Principle; 'tis uo wonder that they ſhould not in civil Converſation be 
aſham'd of that, which in the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory; obſti- 
nately to maintain that ſide of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true or 
falſe, to the laſt Extremity ; even after Conviction. A ſtrange way to attain 
Truth and Knowledg : And that which I think the rational part of Mankind, 
not corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted a- 
mongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; or intro- 
ducd into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the Truths of Re- 
ligion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinc d. How much ſuch 
a way of Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds from the ſincere Search 
and Love of Truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch 
thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I 
think, that bating thoſe Places, which brought the Peripatetick Philoſophy into 
their Schools, where it continu'd many Ages, without teaching the World any 
thing but the Arr of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought the 
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Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the Ad. 
vancement of Knowlede. | 
As to theſe General Maxims therefore, they are, as I have ſaid, of great 

in Diſputes, zo ſtop the Moutks of Wranglers ; but not of much Uſe to the Diſcg. 
very of unknown Truths, or to help the Mind forwards in its Search after 
Knowledg. For who ever began to build his Knowledg on this general Propo- 
ſitiom N bat is, is; or, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to le: and 
from either of theſe, as from a Principle of Science, deduc'd a Sſtem of uſchy 
 Knowledg ? Wrong Opinions often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Max. 
ims, as a Touch ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But yer, how. 
ever fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning or Qp;. 
nion, they are of very little Uſe for enlightning the Underſtanding :: And it 
will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from them in its Progrel 
in Knowledg ; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two 
General Propofitions never thought on. Tis true, as I have ſaid, they ſome 
times ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the 
Abſurdity of what he faith, and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradig- 
ing what all the World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. 
But it is one thing to ſhew a Man he is in an Error; and another to put hin 


in poſſeſſion of Truth: and I would fain know what Truths theſe two Propo- 


ſitions are able to teach, and by their Influence make us know, which we did not 
know before, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them a8 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propoſition concerning Identity or 
Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either 
of theſe general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are 
therefore more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpect and import of Names one to another. The whole is equal to 
all its Parts; What real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach? What more is 
contain'd in that Maxim than what the Signification of the word Totum, or the 
Whole, does of it felt import? And he that knows that the word Mole ſtands 
for what 1s made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame ground, I think that this Propo- 
fition, 4 Hil is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo pals tor 
Maxims. But yet Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers ot 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not without reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the entrance of their Syſtems ; that thei 
Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with 
theſe Ptopolitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be us'd to make ſuch Re- 
flections, and have theſe more general Propoſitions, as form'd Rules and Say 
ings, ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally 
weigh'd, they are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are 
brought to confirm ; but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very na- 
ming them is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtanding. - But this, 1 ſay, is more 
from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in out 
Minds by our often thinking of them, than from the different Evidence of the 
things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning 
in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the. Child, 
when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular 
Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The JY/hole is equal to all its Parts 3 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirm'd to him by the other, the 
General has more need to be let into his Mind by the Particular, than the Par- 
ticular by the General. For in Particulars our Knowledg begins, and ſo ſpreads 
it ſelf by degrees to Generals. Tho' afterwards the Mind takes the quite con 
trary Courſe, and having drawn his Knowledg into as general Propoſitions as 
it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have re- 
courſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar 
Uſe of them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evi- 
dence from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which in Diſcourſe and 
Argumentation, 
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Argumentation, are ſo frequently urg'd, and conſtantly admitted. And this 


| think to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the 
moſt general only have had the Title of Maxims. | 


$. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve concerning Maxim, if 
care be not fa-· 


theſe general Maxims, That they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing 
our Minds in true Knowledg, that if our Notions be wrong, looſe or unſteddy, 
and we reſign up our Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 
on ſettled determin'd Ideas of things: I ſay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve 
to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of Words, which is moſt 
common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions : v. g. He that, with Des Cartes, ſhall 
frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Boch, to be nothing but Extenſion, 
may eaſily demonſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, 
by this Maxim, bat is, is. For the Idea to which he annexes the name Bo- 


dh, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledg, that Space cannot be without Body, 


is certain. For he knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and 
knows that it is what it is, and not another Idea, tho it be call'd by theſe three 
names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three Words, ſtanding for one and 
the ſame Idea, may no doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be af- 
firm'd one ot another, as each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt I 
uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication is as true and 
identical in its Signification, That Space is Body, as this Predication is true and 
identical, That Body is Body, both in Signification and Sound. 

g. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another Idea, diffe- 
rent from Des Cartes's, of the thing, which yer, with Des Cartes, he calls by the 
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ſame name Body; and make his Idea, which he expreſſes by the word Body to be 


of a thing that hath both Extenfion and Solidity together; he will as eaſily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space without a Body, as Des Cartes 
demonſtrated the contrary, Becauſe the Idea, to which he gives the name Space, 
being barely the ſimple one of Extenſion; and the Idea, to which he gives the 
name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenfion and Reſiſtibility, or Solidity, to- 
gether in the ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas are not exactly one and the fame, 
but in the Underſtanding as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and 


Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, it I may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: 


And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding 


for them, is not identical, but the Negation of them one of another; wiz. 
this Propoſition, Extenſion or Space is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, 


as this Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, can make any 


Propoſition. | 


OS 


F. 14. But yet tho both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally de - They prove not 


monſirated, viz. That there may be a Vacuum, and that there cannot be a 
Vacuum, by thele two certain Principles, (viz.) What is, is ; and The ſame thing 


can not be, and be: yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that 


any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For that we are left to our Senſes, to difcover 
to us as far as they can. Thoſe Univerſal and Self-evident Principles, being 
only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledg of our own Ideas, more gene- 


ral or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 


their Certainty is founded only upon the Knowledg we have of each Idea by it 
ſelf, and of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be miſtaken 
whilſt they are in our Minds, tho' we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 


retain the Names without the Ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for 


one, and ſometimes for another Idea. In which caſes the Force of theſe Ax- 
zoms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signification of the Words, ſerves 


only to lead us into Confuſion, Miſtake, and Error, *Tis to ſhew Men, that 


theſe Maxims, however cry'd up for the great Guards of Truth, will not ſe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their Words, that I have made 
this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning their little uſe for the 
Improvement of Knowledg, or dangerous uſe in undetermin'd Ideas, I have 
been far enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid afide, as fome 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf-evident 
Truths; and ſo cannot be laid ade. As far as their Influence will reach, tis 
in rain to endeavour, nor would I attempt to abridg it. But yet without any 
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284 Maxim. Book IV. 
injury to Truth or Knowledg, I may have reaſon to think their uſe is not an- 
ſwerable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and I may ya, 

Men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in Errors. 
Their Appli> H. 15. But let them be of what uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they can- 
cation dange: not diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledg of the Nature of Subſtances, 23 
10 N they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on Experience. 
omprevinre” And tho the Conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, call'd Principles, be very 
clear, and their Uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch things, 
' wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are clear by them. 
| elves without them, viz. where our Ideas are determin'd, and known by the 
Names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe Principles, viz. ¶M bat is, is; ang, 
Tt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are made uſe of in the Pro- 
bation of Propofitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex Leas, v. g. 
Man, Horfe, Gold, Vertue ; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and Uncer- 
tainty for Demonſtration : upon which follows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the 
Miſchieſs that can happen, for wrong Reaſoning. The reaſon whereot is not, 
that theſe Principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in proving Propoſitions made 
of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the Propofitions are about 
ſim ple Idea: But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame 
$9 Terms are preſerv d, the Propoſitions are about the ſame things, tho the lt; 
they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe Maxims are made uſe gf 
to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſ - 
tions; as is clear in the Demonſtrations above-mention'd about a Vacuum. 80 
that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may 
and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions: as fhall yet be far- 
ther made manifeſt. © | 
laſtance in $. 16. For inſtance ; Let Man be that concerning which you would by theſe 
Man. firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as Demon- 
ſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal 
true Propoſition, or Knowledg of any Being exiſting without us. Firſt, a 
Child having fram'd the Idea of a Man, it is probable that his Idea is juſt like 
that Picture, which the Painter makes of the viſible Appearances join d toge- 
ther; and ſuch a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the Angle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof White or Fleth-colour 
in England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to you that a Negro is un 4 
Man, becauſe White Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the com- 
plex Idea he calls Man And therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, Vis 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro is not a Man; the 
Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which perhaps 
he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& Perception he hath of his 
own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor 
can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And 
to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea, which he calls Man, can you 
never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe his idea of Man includes no 
ſuch Notion or ea in it. And therefore to him, the Principle of hat is, is, 
proves not this matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by 
which he is to make his complex Idea call'd Man. 
9. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting the 
Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter and Ratimal Dij- 
courſe, may demonſtrate that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, 
E is impoſſibie for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: And J have diſcours'd with 
7 rational Men, who have actually deny'd that they are Men. 


FS. 18. Thirdy, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea which he calls 
Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in general, and the Powers of Language 
and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, 
that a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being in- 
cluded in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or Shape he found Speech am 
Keaſon join d; that was a Man: becauſe having a clear Knowledg of ſuch a com- 
Plex 4aea, it is certain that What is, is, | | | 


9 


ſo they are, as I have ſhew'd, of dangerous uſe, where our 7deas are not deter- Cerous where 
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C. 19. So that, if rightly conſider'd, I think we may fay, That where” our Little uſe of 


Ileus are determin'd in our Minds, and have annex'd to them by us known and % Maxims 


ſteddy Names under thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is /ttle need or no uſe at we * 
| e we 


all of theſe Maxims, to prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. have clear We 


He that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, wi and diſt; 
the help of theſe and the like Maxims, will not be help'd by r — 88 
do it: lince he cannot be ſuppos'd to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them. 
ſelres without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others without proof, 
which are as ſelt-evident as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuivive 
Knowledg neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledg and Certainty: And he that needs any proof to make him cer- 
tain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, That Two are equal 10 Two, will alſo 
have need of a proof ro make him admit, that bat it, is. He that needs a 
Probation to convince him, That Tuo are not Three, That White'is not Black, | 
That a Triangle is not a Circle, &c+ or any other two Uectermin'd diſtinct Idea: 
are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a Demonſtration to convince him, That 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be. N | 

5. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of lietle uſe, where we have determin'd Leas, TheirUſe dun- 


min'd ; and where we uſe Words that are not annex'd'to determin'd Z ur 97 Ideas are 
ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring Signification, ſometimes — = confus d. 
and ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and Error, which 
theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the Terms 
ſtand for undetermin'd Ideas) do by their Authority confirm and rivet. 


2 


CHAP: VIII. 


iſtence; or, who hath a Soul, hath a Soul, What is this more than trifling with 
| | : | Words? 
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Triſting Propefutions. Book IV. 
Words? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one hand to the 


other; and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have faid, Oyſter in 
right hand is Subject, and Oyſter in lett hand is Predicate - and ſo might haye 


made a ſelf-evident Propolition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: and that way of 


handling the Matter, would much at one have ſatisfy'd the Monkey's Hunger 
or a Man's Underſtanding ; and they would have improv'd in Knowledg 2nd 
Bulk together. 


I know there are ſome, who becauſe Identical Propoſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew 


a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice ro Philoſophy by cry- 
ing them up, as if in them was contain'd ali Knowledg, and the Underſtandine 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant as forwardly as any one, that 
they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the Foundation of all 
our Knowledg lies in the Faculty we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the 
ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in the 
foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of Identical Propo- 
fitions, for the Improvement of Knowledg, from the Imputation of Trifling, 
do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Mill is the Ii} 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledg ? Let a Man abound as much 


as the Plenty of Words, which he has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as 


theſe; A Law is a Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wrong 


is Wrong : will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with Ethic? 


or inſtru him or others in the Knowledg of Morality ? Thoſe who know nor, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is Right and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures 
of them; can with as much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth of 
theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. 
But what advance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledg of any thing ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful for their Conduct? SL 


He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who, for the enlightning the 


Underſtanding in any part of Knowledg, ſhould be buſy with Identical Propo- 
fitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims as theſe : Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Bo- 
dy; a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a Centaur, and 
a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe and all ſuch are equally true, equally cer- 
tain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as 
Helps to Knowledg : ſince they teach nothing but what every one, who is capa- 
ble of Diſcourſe, knows without being told ? viz. That the ſame Term is the 
ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this account it was 
that I formerly did, and do till think, the offering and inculcating ſuch Propo- 
fitions, in order to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into the 
Knowledg of things, no better than trifling. 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different; and he that would inlarge his 
own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does not yet know, muſt find out inter- 
mediate Ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the Under- 
ſtanding may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. Propo- 
firions that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from ſuch as affirm the 
ſame Term of it ſelf : which is no way to advance one's ſelf or others, in an) 
ſort of Knowledg. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, Au A 
is an A, and a Bis aB; which a Man may know as well as any Schoolmaſter, 
and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or ay 
ſuch Identical Propoſitions help him one jot forward in the Skill of Reading, let 
him make what uſe of them he can. 

If thoſe who blame my calling them 7rifling Propoſitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underſtand what I had above writ in very plain Engliſn, 
they could not but have ſeen that by 1dentical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch, 
wherein the ſame Term importing the ſame Idea, is affirm'd of it ſelf: which 1 
take to be the proper Signification of IAentical Propofitions ; and concerning all 
ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, 


is no better than trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon can _ 
| them, 
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them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their 


Truth, when he does take notice of them. 


But if Men will call Propoſitions [dentical, wherein the fame Term is not 
affirm'd of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judg: 
This is certain, all that they ſay of Propoſitions that are not Jdentical in my 
ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid relating to 
thoſe Propoſitions wherein the ſame Term is affirm'd of it ſelf. And I would 
tain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the Advantage 
and Improvement of any one's Knowledg. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever, 
uſe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call Aentical. 
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9. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of trifling Propoſitions is, when a Part of the S:condly, 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the Mole; a part of the Definition of 2 pot. 
the Word defin'd. Such are all Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated of Idea 2. 4.3 


Idea i; preiũi- 


the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive Terms: For what cated of the 
Information, what Knowledg carries this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Me whole. 


tal, ro a Man who knows the complex Idea the name Lead ſtands for? all the 
ſimple Mdeas that go to the complex one ſignifyd by the Term Metal, being no- 


thing but what he before comprehended, and fignity'd by the Name Lead. In- 


deed, to a Man that knows the Signification of the word Metal, and not of the 
word Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the word Lead, 
by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than 


to enumerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heavy, fufible, and 
malleable, | 


$. 5. A like trifling it is, 10 predicate any other part of the Definition of the Term As 


defin d, or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a complex one, of the Name Defimtion of. 
of the whole complex Idea; as All Gold is fufible. For Fufibility being one of *** Term de: 


the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the Sound. Gold f 


ſtands for, what can it be but playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name 
Gold, which is comprehended in its receiv'd Signification ? *T would be thought 
little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, That Gold 
is yellow 3 and I ſee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, Jt is fufible, un- 
lels that Quality be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. Whar Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell 
one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppos'd to know before? 
For I am ſuppos'd to know the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, 
or elſe he is to tell me: And it I know that the Name of Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Malleable, *ewill, not much in- 
ſtru& me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, AZ 
Gold is fufible. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of 
one, who will go from the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him 


ſometimes of it; but carry no Knowledg with them, but of the Signification of 
Words, however certain they be. | ; 


d. 


9. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propoſition as Inſtance, Man 
can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledg of things, than to ſay, A and Palfy. 


 Paljry is an Ambling Horſe, or a neighing-ambling Animal, both being only about 
the Signification of Words, and make me know. but this; That Body, Senſe, 


and Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are three of thoſe: Ideas that 


I always comprehend and ſignify by the word Man; and where they are not ta 
be found together, the Name Man belongs not to that thing: And ſo of the 
other, that Body, Senſe, and a certain way of going, with a certain kind Voice, 
are ſome of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the word 
Paljry ; and when they are not to be found together, the Name Palfry belongs 
not to that thing. *Tis juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, when any 


Term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that altogether make up 


that complex Idea which is call'd a Man, is affirm'd of the Term Man: v. g. ſup- 
poſe a Roman ſignified by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtinct Ideas united in one 
Subject, Corporeitas,. Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Riſibilitas; he 
might; no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of 
theſe together of the word Homo, but did no more than ſay that the word Homo, 
in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all theſe Ideas. Much like a 
Romance Knight, who by the word Palfry ſignify d theſe Ideas; Body of a cer- 
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Trifling Propofations. Book IV. 
tain Figure, four-legg'd, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighiug, White, uſed ,, 
have a Woman on his Back; might with the ſame Certainty univerſally affirm alſg 
any or all of theſe of the word Palfry: but did thereby teach no more, but 
that the word Palfry, in his or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and Was 
not to be apply d to any thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that 
ſhall tell me, that in whatever thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were 


united, that thing had actually a Notion of G O D, or would be caſt into 3 


Sleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition : becauſe neither having 
the Notion of GOD, nor being caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contain'd in the I 
fignify'd by the word Mun, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomething more 
than barely what the word Aan ſtands for; and therefore the Knowledg cg. 
tain'd in it, is more than Verbal. L 

$. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppos'd to underſtand the 
Terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a noiſe by Imi- 
tation, and framing certain Sounds, which he has learnt of others; bur not, 28 
a Rational Creature, uſing them for Signs of Ideas which he has in his Ming. 
The Hearer alſo is ſuppos'd to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes them, 
or elſe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe. And therefore he 
triſles with words, who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, con- 
tains no more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was ſuppos'd to 


know before ; v. g. A Triangle hath three Sides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is n 


Bat no ria 
Enowleds. 


farther tollerable, than where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one whois 
ſuppos d or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches only the 
Signification of that Word, and the Uſe of that Sign. 

$. 8. We can know then the Truth of two ſorts of Propoſitions with perks 
Certainty ; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which have a Certainty in 
them, but tis only a verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we 
can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions which affirm ſome- 
thing of another, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe complex lia, 


but not contain d in it: As that the external Angle of all Triangles is bigger than 
either of the oppofite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward Angle to 


General Pro- 
Pofitions con- 
Cer ning Sub- 
ſtanceſ are of< 
ten trifling. 


either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no Part of the complex Idea ſig- 
nify'd by the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtru- 
&ive real Knowledg. ” 

$. 9. We have little or no Knowledg of what Combinations there be of 
ſimple Ideas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we cannot make 
any univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning them, any farther than our nomi- 
nal Eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and inconſiderable Truths, in 
reſpe& of thoſe which depend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propo- 
fitions that are made about Subſtance, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 
zrifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can hare 
no Knowledg of their real Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and 
Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, that one 


may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to 


nothing. For tis plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others. 
as far as they have relative Significations affix d to them, may, with great 
truth be join d negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions as their relative 
Definitions make them fit to be ſo join'd 3 and Propofitions conſiſting of fuch 
Terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduc'd one from another, as thoſe 
that convey the moſt real Truths: and all this, without any Knowledg of the 
Nature or Reality of things exiſting without us. By this method one may 
make Demonſtrations and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one jot in the Knowledg of the Truth of things; v. g. he that 
having tearnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary mutually relative Ac- 


eeptations annex d to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vege- 


tative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the 
Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is: and of this ſort, a Man 
may find an infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in 
Books of Metaphyſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of Natural Philoſophy; 
and after all, know as little of GO D, Srits, or Bodies, as he did before he 

10. 
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$. 10. He that hath liberty to define, i. e. determine the Signification of his And wh 
Names of Subſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 
tand for his own Ideas and makes their Significations at a venture, taking 
em from his own or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or 
Enquiry into the Nature of things themſelves ; may, with little trouble, de- 
mouſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpects and mutual 
Relations he has given them one to another; wherein, however things agree or 
diſagree in their own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own Notions, with 
the Names he hath beſtow d upon them: but thereby no more increaſes his own - 
Knowledg, than he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 
in a certain place a Pound, another in another place a Shilling, and a third in a 
third place a Penny; and ſo proceeding, N undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt 
up a great Sum, according to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or 
leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing 
how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only that one is contain'd in the 
other twenty times, and contains the other twelve: which a Man may alſo do 
in the Signification of Words, by making them in reſpe& of one another, more 
or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 3 
$. 11. Tho' yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argu- Tidy, Uing 
mentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complain d of, which is . ugs. 


the worſt ſort of Trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the Certainty of 1 
Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers 

| are ſo far from inſtructing us in the Nature and Knowledg of things, that they 

| uſe their Words Joofly and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and 


ſteddily in the ſame Significations, make plain and clear Deductions: of Words 


| one from another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear (how little ſoever 


it were inſtructive ) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it conveni- 
ent to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Perplex- 
edneſs of their Terms: to which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in 
many Men much contribute. BE | Rn. 
$. 12. To conclude ; Barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe following Marks of ver- 
Marks : | bal Propyfiti= 
Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract Terms are affirm'd one of ano- . 5, _. 
; » Predication 


ther, are barely about the Signification of ſounds. For ſince no abſtract Idea in atfira8. 
can be the ſame with any other but ir ſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirm'd 


of any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought to be 
call'd by that Name, or that theſe two Names fignify the ſame Idea. Thus, 
ſhould any one ſay, that Parfimony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuſtice, that this 
or that Action is or is not Temperance; however ſpecious theſe and the like Pro- 
poſitions may at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and examine 
nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it all amounts to nothing but the 
Signification of thoſe Terms. 


$. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions wherein a part of the complex Idea, which any 2. A part of 


Term ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal ; v. g. to ſay that Gold is the Definition - 


predicated of 


a Metal or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehenſive Words, ay Term. 


call'd Genera, are affirm'd of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, call'd Species, or 
Individuals, are barely verbal. | 

When by theſe two Rules we have examin'd the Propoſitions that make up the 
Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, 
find that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpe&ed, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the Uſe and Applica= 
tion of theſe Signs. | 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, That wherever the 
diſtin& Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and confider'd, and ſomething 
not contain'd in the Idea is not affirm'd or deny'd of it; there our Thoughts ſtick 
wholly in Sounds, and are able to atrain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, per- 
haps, if well' heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and 


Diſpute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandring, in the ſearch of real 
and true Knowledg. ; | | 


Vol. . | 1 | | CHAP. 
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0: & HA P. 16 | 
Of our Knowledg of Exiſtence. 


General cer... $. 1. ITHERTO we have only conſider d the Eſſences of Things, 
tain Propqſti- which being only abſtract Ideas, and thereby remov'd in our Thoughts 
ons concern nt from particular Exiſtence (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, in Ab- 


Exiſtence. ſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, but what it has in the - 


Underſtanding) gives us no Knowledg of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the 
way we may take notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth or Falſhood 
we can have certain Knowledg, concern not Exiſtence; and farther, that all par- 
ticular Affirmations or Negations, that would not be certain if they were made ge- 
neral, are only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the accidental Union 
or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, which, in their abſtract Natures, hare 

no known neceſſary Union or Repugnancy. | 
4 threefold F. 2. But leaving the nature of Propoſitions, and different ways of Predice 
— of tion to be conſider d more at large in another place, let us proceed now to er- 
quire concerning our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we come 
by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledg of our own Exiſtence by Intui- 
= A of the Exiſtence of GOD by Demonſtration; and of other Things by 

nſation. | | 
Our Knowleds F. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that 
our ownE x- + , . . ; 

ence is in- it neither needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For nothing can be more evident 
tuitive. to us, than our own Exiſtence; Ithink, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and Pain; Can any 
of theſe be more evident to me, than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other 

things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will not ſub 
fer me to doubt of that. For if I know 7 feel Pain, it is evident IT have as certain 

erception of my own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or it! 

know I doubt, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the thing doubt- 

ing, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience then convinces us, that 
we have an intuitive Knowledg of our own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Per- 

ception that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we are 

conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being; and, in this matter, come not ſhort 
of the higheſt degree of Certainty. | 


5 . 
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CHAP. X. 1 
Of our Knowleds of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


We are capa» H. 1. HO” GOD has given us no innate {eas of himſelf ; tho? he has ſtampt 
ble of knowing no original Characters on our Minds, wherein we may read his Being; 
ig * yet having furniſn d us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endow'd with, be 
ED. hath not left himſelf without Witneſs : ſince we have Senſe, Perception and 
Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long as we carry our ſelves 
about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, 

ſince he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſcover, and know 


him, ſo far as is neceſſary to the end of our Being, and the great Concernment 


of our Happineſs. But tho' this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſco- 
vers; and tho' its Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Cer- 
tainty: yet it requires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply it ſelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledg, or elſe 
we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant ofthis as of other Propoſitions, which are 
in themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew therefore that we are 
capable of Enouing, 1. e being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may come 
by this Certainty, I think we need go no fatther than our ſelves, and that un- 
douoted Knowledg we have of our own Exiſtence: | FO 
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g. 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception of bis own Man knows 
Being; he knows certaiuly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that ff. . 
can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 1 ; 
would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, that it 
were Something. If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 
Exiſtence (for really to doubt of it 18 manifeſtly impoſſible) let him tor me en- 
joy his beloved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain 
convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 
which everyone's certain K nowledg aflures him of, beyond the liberty of doubt- 
ing, viz. That he is ſomething that actually exiſts. „ IE 

5. 3. In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare No- He knows alſo 
thing can uo more produce any real Being, than it can be equal to tuo right Augles. cat — 
If a Man knows that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being cannot be equal Amer Fran 
to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any Demonitration in Eu- foreſometbing 
clid. If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, and that Non-entity can- eternal. 
not produce any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been Something; ſince what was not from Eternity, had a Beginning; 
and what had a beginning, muſt be produc'd by ſomething elle, 4 

g. 4. Next it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from ano- That eternal 
ther, muſt alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being from another Being muſt be 
too. All the Powers it has muſt be owing to, and receiv'd from the ſame moſt powerful: 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being muſt alſo be the Source and Ori- 
ginal of all Power ; and ſo this eternal Being muſs be alſo the moſt powerful. . 

$. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelt Perception and Knouledg. We have then Aud mt 
got one ſtep farther; and we are certain now, that there is not only ſome Be- knowing. 
ing, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the World. | 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when Know- 
ledg began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo a kuowing Being from Eternity. 

If it be ſaid, there was a time when no Being had any Knowledg, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that then it was im- 

oſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledg : It being as impoſſible that 
Whigs wholly void of Knowledg, and operating blindly, and without any 
Perception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a Trian- 
gle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the 1dea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould pur into it ſelf Senſe, Per- 
ception and Knowledg, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, that it 
ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. ee 

g. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we infallibly find And therefore 

in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this certain 6.0 P. 
and evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Be- 
ing; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſider d, will eaſily be deduc'd all 
thoſe other Attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If 
nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo {enſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man a- 
lone knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and Chance; 
and that all the reſt of the Univerſe a&ed only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tuly, J. 2. de leg. 
to be con{ider'd at his Leiſure. © What can be more ſillily arrogant and miſ- 
k becoming, than tor a Man to think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in 
„ him, but yet in all the Univerſe beſide there is no ſuch thing? Or that thoſe 
e things, which with the utmoſt ſtreteh of his Reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 
hend, ſhould be mov'd and manag'd without any Reaſon at all? Quid eft enim 
derius quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogattem, ut in ſe mentem & ratio- 
nem putet ineſſe, in cælo mundoque ; non putet ? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ration 
comprebendat, nulla ratione moveri putet ? | 5 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain Know- 
ledg of the Exiſtence of a GO D, chan of any thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcover'd to us. Nay, I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a GO D, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I lay we kzow, Imean there is ſuch a Knowledg within our reach which wes cans 

Vol. I. P 5 ; not 
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| not miſs, if we will but apply our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other In. 
quiries. on | 

. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Being, which a Man may frame in h 

2 Me does or does not prove the Exiſtence of « GO D, I will not here > 

Being wt the mine. For, in the different Make of Mens Tempers and Application of the;: 

ſole Proof fs Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for 

ALS the Confirmation of the fame Truth. Bur yet, I think, this I may ay, that 

it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and ſileneing Atheiſts, to lay the 

whole ſtreſs ot ſo important a Point as this upon that ſole Foundation; and 

take ſome Mens having that Idea ot G O in their Minds (for *cis evident 

ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 

for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling 

Invention, caſhier, or ar leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and 

forbid us to hearken to thoſe Proots, as being weak orfallacious, which our own 

Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe offer ſo clearly and cogentiy to 

our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible ſor a conſidering Man to withſſand 

them. For I judg it is as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be deli- 

ver d, That the invifible Things of GOD are clearly ſeen from the Creation of thy 

World, being underſtood by the Things that aie made, even his Eternal Power aud 

Godhead. Tho' our own Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident 

and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body can avoid the Co- 

gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Demonſr- 

tion of ſo many Parts: yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of thx 

Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt 

not but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome parts of this Argu- 
ment again, and inlarge a little more upon them. 8 TY 

g. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that Something muſt be from Etr- 

nity. I never yet had heard of any one fo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe ſo 

manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Lime wherein there was perfectly nothing. This 

being of all Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure nothing, the perſect 
4 Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to conclude, that ſome- 

thing has exiſted from Eternity; let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. 

Two ſorts of F. 9. There are but two forts of Beings in the Would, that Man knows or 


Something 
fromEternity. 


| Beings,cogita- conceives. 5 
tiue and incc= Firſt, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Perception or Thought, as 


Setattde. the cſippings of our Beards, and parings of our Nails. 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our ſelres to 

be, which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative Beings 3 

which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, perhaps, better Terms 

than material and immaterial. | 8 

Incegitative §. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of Being 
Being cannot it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſlarily 
produce a Cv. be a cogitative Being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
E#4ve tative Matter ſhould prodnce a thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould 
of it {elf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal, great 

[ or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For example; 

let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, 
and the Parts at firmly at reſt together, if there were no other Being in the World, 
muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive Lump ? Is it poſſible to conceive 
it can add Motion to it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce any thing? Mat- 
ter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion: 
the Motion it has mult alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be produc'd, and added to 
| Matter by ſome other Being more powerful than Matter; Matter, as is evi 
dent, having not power to produce Motion in it ſelf. But let us ſuppoſe Mo- 
tion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Motion, whatever chat 
ges it might produce ot Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Know- 
ledg will {till be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, a5 
Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or Now-entity to produce. And ] appeal 
to every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter pro- 
duc'd by nothing, as Thought to be produc'd by pure Matter, when before there 


was 
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was no ſuch thing as Thought, Or an intelligent Being exiſting. Divide 1 
into as minute Parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpiri- 


tualizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it 


as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whole Dia- 


meters are but 1000000th part of a Gry (a), will ope- 
rate no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable 
Bulk, than thoſe of an Inch or Foot Diameter; and you 
may as rationally expect to produce Senſe, Thought and 
Knowledg, by putting together, in a certain Figure and 
Motion, groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe that are 
the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They knock, 
impel and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and 
that is all they can do. So that if we wall ſuppoſe no- 


thing firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: 


If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; 
Motion can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Mat- 


(a) A Gry is 1% of a Tine, a Line 

1 
1s Of an Inch, an Inch 15 of a pbiloſopbi- 
cal Foot, a pbileſophical Foot 7 4 Pen- 
dulum, wh ſe Diadroms, in the Latitude of 
45 Degrees, are each equal to one Second of 
Time, or + of a Minute. I have affec- 
tedly made uſe of this meaſure here, andthe 
parts of it, under a decimal Diviſion, with 
Names to the m; becauſe, I think, it would + 
be of general Convenience, that this ſhould 
be the common meaſure is the Commons 
wealth of Letters. 


ter aud Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 


poſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without Motion could have ori- 
ginally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Ne e and Knowledg, as is evident from 


hence, that then Senſe, Perception and 


nowledg mult be a Property eternally 


inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add, that tho our 
general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, 
yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing 


exiſting as one material Being, or one fingle Body that we know or ean con- 
ceive. And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite number of 
eternal finite cogirative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force 
and diſtin& Thoughts, which eould never produce that Order, Harmony and 
Beauty which is to be found in Nature. Since theretore whatſoever is the firſt 
eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and acually have, at leaſt} all the Per- 
fe&ions that can ever after exiſt z nor can it ever give to another any Perfet- 
tions that it hath not, either actually in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it 


3 


neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 


b. 11. F therefore it be evident, that Something neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Therefore : 
Eternity, *tis alſo as evident, that that Something muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative ere hat bern 


eternal 


Being: For it is as impoſſible that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogita- Wa _— 
tive Being, as that Nothing, or the Negation of all Being, ſhould pr * : 


poſitive Being or Matter. 


g. 12. Tho' this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does Sherehive . 
ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledg of GO D; ſince it will hence follow, there has been 
that all other knowing Beings that have a Beginning mult depend on him, and an eternal 
have no other ways of Knowledg, or extent of Power, than what he gives Jen. 
them; and therefore it he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs- excellent Pieces of 
this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcience, Power and Provi- 
dence will beeſtabliſh'd, and all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Yet to 
clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be rais'd agaiuſt it. 

S. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that tho it be as clear as Demonſtra- jp3.ther mas 
tion can make it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and that Being mult alſo be i or ns! 


knowing; yet it does not follow, but that thinking Bein 
rial. Let it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a 


g may alſo be mate- 


O D. For if there 


be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is certain that there is a 
GOD, whether you imagine that Being to be material or no. But herein, I ſup- 
poſe, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There being no way to 
avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted 
to Matter, would willing have it granted, that this knowing Being is materi- 
al; and then letting flide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demon- 
ſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was prov d neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Be- 
ing: whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own 


Hypotheſis. For, if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without 


any 
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any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinking 
and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Connection of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh, - 
the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; ſince it has been proy 
already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Nou 
it Thinking Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fol 1 
low from the eternal Exiftence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no Pur- 
poſe. 
Net material, F. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that 
4 . 2% this eternal thinking Being is material. | 
. Firſt, I would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every Paj. 
aut cogitative. cle of Matter, thinks This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay; ſince then there 
would be as many eternal thinking Beings as there are Particles of Matter, and 
ſo an Infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not allow Matter as Matter 
that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, they 
will have as hard a Task to make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Be- 
ing out of incogitative Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, 
if I may ſo ſpeak. : | 
2. One Parti: J- 15+ Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I next ask, whether it be ox) 
cle alone of one Atom that does Jo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; for then this 
Matter cannst Atom of Matter mult be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
be cegitative- this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made all the reſt of Matter. 
And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom to 
have produc'd all the reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre- eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppos'd Diffe- 
rence. But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our Conception, 
it muſt be ſtill Creation, and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex u- 
bilo wil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to 1ay any thing at pleaſure, tho ever fo abſurd : For 
to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle in Knowledg and Pow- 
er infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon 
to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable of 
all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other ; and I challenge any one in 
his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe ro one above another. * 
2.AStemof F. 16. If then neither one peculiar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
zncogitarive Being; nor all Matter as Matter, i. e. every Particle of Matter, can be it; it 
Matter cannet only remains, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter duly put together, that is 
be cogitatsve. this thinking eternal Being. This is that, which, I imagine, is that Notion 
which Men are apteſt to have of GOD ; who would have him a material Be- 
ing, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of 
themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material thinking Beings: 
Bur this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: 
For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a a Compoſi- 
tion of Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſctibe all the 
Wiſdom and Knowledg of that eternal Being only to the juxta-poſition of 
Parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 
Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new Relation of Poſition, - which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give Thought and 
Knowledg to them. 5 
Whether in F. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either has all its Parts at reſt, or it 
wotion or at is à certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it be 
ä perfectly at reſt, it is but one Lump, and fo can have no Privileges above ole 
Atom. ; | 
If it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, all the 
Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; ſince all the 
Particles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it {e!f without 
any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated b) che 
Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not the cauſe of Motion ( for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, 
whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 


ing, will be quite taken away : So that ſuch a thinking Being wilb be no "m_—_ 
5 i 
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nor wiſer than pure blind Matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental un- 


By guided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Mo- 
1 | tions of blind Matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the Narrownels of 
a ſuch Thoughts and Knowledg that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch Parts. 
25 But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in 
F this Hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that before - mention d; ſince 
# et this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is 

- impoſſible that any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion 
2 of any other Particle, or the Whole know the Motion of every Particular; 
and ſo regulate its own: Thoughts or Mottons, or indeed have any Thought 
5 reſulting from ſuch Motion. | | 3 


= b. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Matter nat co 
d WH tow an eternal, cogitative, immarerial Being. This, tho? it take not away 7%! with 
* the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece of his e n 
) WW Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allow d 
| eternal; Why ? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- 


k thing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You will anſwer per- 

F haps, Becauſe about twenty or forty Years fince you began to be. But if I ask 

6 you what that Lu is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 

f Matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 

0 is not eternal: But it began to be put together in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as 

1 makes up your Body; but yet that Frame of Particles is not You, it makes 

a not that thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 

x an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter 

= eternal too) therefore when did that thinking Thing begin to be? It it did ne- 

8 yer begin to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from Eternity? 

1 the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is fo void 

10 of Underſtanding as to own it. It therefore you can allow a thinking Thing 

* to be made out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) why 

5 alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being to be made out of no- 

A | thing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience of the one in view; 

© and not of the other? Tho, when well conſidet d, Creation of a Spirit will be 

i found to require no leſs Power than the Creation of Matter. Nay poſliblyz 
if we would emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our 

io i T houghts as far as they could reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of -things, we 

wiegt be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how Matter might 

 W_ = firſt be made, and begin to exiſt, by the Power of that eternal firſt Being: 

1 But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 

. cCeixable Effect of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would perhaps 

f Läamö·beead us too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy now in the World 

s: WW built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from them; or to enquire, 

of ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion op- 

6 WW poſcsit : eſpecially in this place, where the receiv'd Doctrine ſerves well e- 

he vough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the Creation or 

F | Beginning of any oneSUBSTANCE out of nothing, being once admitted, 

of W tbe Creation of all other, but the CR EA T OR himlelf, may, with the ſame 

af eaſe, be ſuppos'd. 5 | | 

ad $. 19. But you will ſay, It is not impoſſible to admit of the making any thing Matter nut co- 
out of nothing, fince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? Ianſwer, No: 1. Becaule eternal wieh 

5 it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot _— 12 

be comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects upon this ground, ä 

ne becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their Production. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and yet 

the that is not a Reaſon ſufficient ro make us deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant 

the Experience we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 

out arc produc'd in us only by the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and 

che te not, nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion 

"W ot blind Matter in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our Power 

fit, or Choice to alter it. For example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my left 

A&- Hand is ſtill: What cauſes Rell in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing 


tet but my Will, a Thought of my Mind; my Thought only changing, the Hand 
5 | nga 
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Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is matter of Fa&, which cannot 
be deny d: Explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will be 
to underſtand Creation. For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 
the animal Spirits (which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) Clears 
not the Difficulty one jot: To alter the Determination of Motion, being in 
this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give Motion it felt; ſince the new Determi- 
vation given to the animal Spirits, muſt be either immediately by Thought, or 
by ſome other Body put in their way by Thought, which was not in their way 
before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion to Thought; either of which leaves volun. 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean time, tis an over- 
valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our Capacities; and 
to conclude all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doin exceeds our 

| Comprehenſion. This is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or GO D fnite. 
when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not 
underſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within 
you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations oi 
that eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all things; and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. | 


— 


HAN I 5 
Of our Nnoroledg of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


It is to be bad g. 1. [ 'HE Knowledg of our own Being, we have by Intuition. TheExi- 
enly by Senſa- | ſtence of a G O D, Reaſonclearly makes known to us, as has been 


tion. ſhewn. | 


The Knowledg of the Exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only by Saſa- 
tion: For there being no neceſſary Connection of real Exiſtence with any liz a 
Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence but that of G © D, with 

the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
of any other Being, but only when by actual operating upon him, it makes it 
ſelf perceiv'd by him. For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, o 

more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, then the Picture of a Man evidences 
his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory. 
Inſtance, F. 2. Tis therefore the actual receiving of Ideas from without, that gives us 
Whireneſs of notice of the Exiſtence of other things, and makes us know that ſomething doth 
this Paper. exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that Idea in us, tho perhaps we 
neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it takes not from the Cer- 
tainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas we receive by them, that we know not the 
manner wherein they are produc'd : v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by the Pa- 
per affecting my Eyes, that Idea produc'd in my Mind, which, whatever Object 
cauſes, I call Y/hite ; by which I know that that Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe 
Appearance before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath 
a Being without me. And of this, the greateſt Aſſurance I can poſſibly have, 
and to which my Faculties can attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are 
the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whoſe Teſtimonies I have reaſonto rely 
on as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, which I write this, that I ſee White 
and Black, and tnat ſomething really exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, 
than that I write or move my Hand: which is a certainty as great as human 
Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any thing, but a Man's ſelf 

alone, and of G O D. | 


This thi” notſo H. 3. The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of things without: us, tho it 
Tann ar Den be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Knowledg, or the Dedu&ions of 
mnſtratien, our Reaſon, employ'd about the clear abſtract Ideas of our own Minds; yet it is 
calbd Know- an aſſurance that deſerves the Name of Knowledg. If we perſuade our ſelves, 
leds, and that our Faculties act and inform us right, concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe 
proves 1h2EX- Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill-grounded Confidence: For 1 
_ 1g. think no body can, in carneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exi- 
33 ſtence of thoſe things he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt ſo 


1 | far 
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mer Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory; ſo Ican at pleaſure lay by that Idea, 
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far (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will never have any contro 
very with me; ſince he can never be ſure 1 ſay any thing contrary to his Opi- 

nion. As to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the Ex- 
iftence of things without me; ſince by their different Application 1 can pro- 
duce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which 1s one great Concernment of niy 
preſent ſtare. This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence 

of material Beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; nor : 
tak of Knowledg it ſelf, but by the help of thole Faculties, which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledg is. But beſides the Aſſurance we have from 


by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other way. The Organs themſelves, tis 
plain, do not Produce them ; for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark would prc* . 
duce Colours, and his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: but we ſee no body 
gets the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to the Indies, where it is, and if 
taſtes it. 5 | 

g. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having thoſe 2. Becauſe an 


Ideas produc'd in my Mind. For tho' when my Eyes are ſhut, or Windows faſt, Idea from ac- 


I can at pleaſure recal to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which for- prom” wig 


. . N. . 
and take into my view that of the Snell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But it 3 


turn my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, which the tin# Perceb- 


| Light, or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference be- ** 


tween the Ideas laid up in my Memory, (over which, if they w 7 
I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, id ay 9 ang 
pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the brisk acting of 
ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe 
Ilea in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is no body who doth 
nor perceive the difference in himſelf between contemplating the Sun, as he hath 
the Idea of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two. his 
Perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhible one From 
another. And therefore he hath certain Rnowledg, that they are not both Me- 
mory, or the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that actual 
Seeing hath a Cauſe without: os 1 

S. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that nu thoſe Ideas are produced in us with Pain, 


which afterwards we remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus the 3. Pleaſure of 


Pain of Heat or. Pain which 


Cold, when the Idea of it is reviv'd in our Minds, gives us no diſturbance ; 4ccompantes 


which, when felt, was very troubleſom, and is again, when actually repeated: end- 


1 . 7 . . 0 — a= 
which is occaſion d by the diſorder the external Object cauſes in our Bodies 2 3 


when apply d to it. And we remember the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head- returning 


ach, without any Pain at all; which would either never diſturb us, or elſe con- the Ideas 

ſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 1deas .d thc 
dating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without the "og ” 

real Exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of of 
Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual Senſations : And tho? mathematical De- 

monſttat ion depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams 

gives great Credit to the Evidence ot our Sight, and ſeems to give it a Certain- 

ty approaching to that of Demonſtration it ſelf. For it would be very ſtrange, 

that a Man ſhould allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi. | 
gure, which he meaſures by Lines and Angles ot a Diagram, ſhould be bigper 3 
one than the other; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles 4. Our Senſes 
which, by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure thar 1 . 1 


| * ther's Teſti- 
9. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the Truth of each — f 2 


* Report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. He Tn f 
Vol. I. Qq | | that things. 
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This Certainty 


ia, great as 


cur Cænditioen 
needs. _ 


45 


But reaches no 
farther than 
actual Senſa- 
1 . 
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that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare Fan- 
cy, feel it too; and be convinc'd, by putting his Hand in it. Which Certain] 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleiz 
the Pain be a Fancy too: which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raj- 
ſing the Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. | 

Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appearance of the Paper; 
and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the 
very next moment, barely by drawing my Pen over it: which will neither ap- 
pear (let me fancy as much as Iwill) if my Hands ſtand ſtill; or tho' I more 
my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the 
Paper, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ia, of 
ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely 
the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, when I find that the Characters 
that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes con- 
ſtantly and regularly, according to the Figures I made them. To which if we 
will add, that the Sight of thoſe ſhall, trom another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand tor; there will be little reaſon leſt to 


doubt, that thoſe Words I write, do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe 2 


long Series of regular Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the effect of 
my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that order. 

F. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his 
Senſes, and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, du- 
ring our whole Being, is but the Series and dcluding Appearances of a long 
Dicam, whereof there is no reality; and therefore will queition the Exiſtence 
of all things, or our Knowledg of any thing: I muſt defire him to conſider, that 
if all be à Dream, tnen he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion; and fo 
it is not much matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, That he Certainty of 


Things exiſting in rerum Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, 


is not only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condition needs, For 
our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
comprehenſive Kuowledg of things, free from all Doubt and Scruple; but to 
the Preſervation of us in whom they are; and accommodated to the uſe of 
Life; they ferve to our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us certain no- 
tice of thoſe things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that 
ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by put- 
ting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without 


him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is Aſſurance 


enough, when no Man requires greater Certainty to govern his Actions by, than 
What is as certain as his Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to 
try, whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandring Ima- 
gination in a drowſy Man's Fancy; by putting his Hand into it, he may per- 
baps be waken'd into a Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as great as we can 
deſite, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; 
beyond which we have no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient to direct us in the 
attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is caus'd by them; which is 
the important Concernment we have of being made acquainted with them. 

H. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Underſtan- 
dings any Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfy'd that there doth ſomething at that time 
really exiſt without us, which doth affect our Senſes, and by them give notice 
of it {elf to our apprehenſive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea which 


we then perceive: and we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, 


that ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as we have obſerv'd by our Senſes to be 
united together, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledg extends as far 4s 
the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employd about particular Objects that do 
then afte& them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
as is wont to be cali'd Man, exiſting together one minute ſince, and am now 


alone, I cannot be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, fince there 1s 23 ne- 
| | cellary 
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ceſſary Connexion of his Exiſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now + by 
a thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for 
his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain, that the Man I ſaw laſt to day is now 
in Being, I can leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer remov'd from 
my Senſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Lear: and much 
leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that I never ſaw. And therefore 
tho it be highly probable, that Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am 
alone writing this, I have not that Certainty of it which we ſtrictly call Knows 
ledg; tho' the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be reaſonable 
for me to do ſeveral things upon the confidence that there are Men (and Men 
alſo of my Acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: But 
this is but Probability, not Knowledg. 5 
$. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing it is, for Foly tb expe# 
2 Man of narrow Knowledg, who having Reaſon given him to judg ot the diffe- Pemonſtrat: 
rent Evidence and Probability of things, and to be ſway'd accordingly ; how OTE 
wain, I ſay, it is to expect Demonſtration and Certainty in things not capable of it; 
and refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and att contrary to very plain 
and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to ſurmount 
every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, bur) Pretence of doubting. He that in 
the ordinary Affairs of Lite would admit of nothing but direct plain Demonſtra- 
tion, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing quickly. The 
Wholeſomneſs of his Meat or Drink would not give him reaſon to venture on it: 
And 1 would fain know, what tis he could do upon ſuch grounds, as are ca- 
pable of no Doubt, no Objection. TE 8 
C. 11. As when our Senſes are actually employ'd about any Object, we do Paſt Exiſteute 
know that it does exiſt; ſo by our Memory we may be aflur'd; that heretofore, ; bn 5 
things that affected our Senſes, have exiſted: And thus we have Knowledy of the mer. 
zaſt Exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our Senſes having inform'd us, our Me- 
mories {til] retain the Ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we re- 
member well. But this Knowledg alſo reaches no farther than our Senſes have 
formerly aſſur'd us. Thus ſeeing Water ar this inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable 
Truth to me, that Water doth exiſt : and remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, 
it will alſo be always true; and as long as my Memory retains it, always an 
undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt the 1oth of July 1688. as it 
will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did exiſt, 
which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But being now 
quite out of the fight both of the Water and Bubbles too, it is no more: cer- 
tainly known to me that the Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or 
Colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould exiſt to 
day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to day, 
becauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; tho' it be exceedingly much more probable, be- 
cauſe Water hath been obſerv d to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles and 
the Colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. 5 
F. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I have The Exiſtehcs 
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already ſhewn. But tho* we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, and know we have Spirits not 
: them there, the having the Ideas of Spirits does not make us know, that any able. 
1 ſuch things do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other 
q ſpiritual Beings but the Eternal GOD. We have ground from Revelation, and 
8 ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures: 
but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
4 their particular Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are finite 
e Spirits really exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſueh Beings in our Minds, than 
4 by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know that 
things anſwering thoſe Ideas do really exiſt. 
5 And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſeveral 
e other things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence ot Faith; but uni- 
45 verſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 
0 however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD ever 
165 created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain Knowledg: 
W Theſe and the like Propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 
A not, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
ry Vol. I. EE an 4 | upon 
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30 Vuprovement of our Kuowledg, Bock IV, 
vpon demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in all thoſe 
matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Knowledg, but what out 

| Senſes give us in this or that particular. 
Partiel, F. 13. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propoſitions. 1. There 
Propeſitions is one fort of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to ſuch 
coneerningEx= an Idea: as having the Idea of au Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an Angel, in my 
e Mind, the firſt and natural Enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does any where 
* exiſt? And this Wa = is only of Particulars. No Exiſtence of any thing 
without us, but only of GOD, can certainly be known farther than our Sen- 
ſes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of Propoſitions, wherein is expteſs d 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their Dependence one 
on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. So, having the 
idea of GOD aud my felt, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 
GOD is to be fear d and obey d by me: And this Propoſition will be certain, 
concerning Mau in general, if I have made an abſtract Idea of ſuch a Species, 
whereof Th one particular. But yet this Propofition, how certain ſoevet, 
That Men ought to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of 
Men in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the Agreement 
or Diſagreement to be diſcover d in thoſe abſtract Ideas. | 

And general SF. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledg is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence 

Propoſitions of things producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes : in the latter, Knowle 
concerning ab. ig the Conſequence of the Ideas (be they what they will) that are in our Ming 
producing there general certain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are call'd atene 
weritates, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all or any of 
them in the Minds ot all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in 
any one's Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, join'd or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. Bur whereſoever we can ſuppoſe fuch a Creature 
as Man is, endow d with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſh'd with ſuch Aras 
as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts 
to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know the truth of certain Propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement which he will perceive in his 
own ideas. Such Propoſitions are therefore call'd Eternal Truths, not becauſe 
they are Eternal Propoſitions actually form'd, and antecedent to the Underſtan- 
ding, that at any time makes them ; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind 
from any Patterns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted be- 

fore: but becauſe being once made about abſtrat Ideas, fo as to be tru 
they will, whenever they can be ſuppos'd to be made again at any time 
or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always actually be true. For Names 
being ſuppos d to ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas, and the ſame Idea having 
immurably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Propoſitions concerning any ab- 
ſtract Ideas, that are once true, muſt needs be eternal Verities. | 
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CHAP. X06 
Of the Improvement of our Knowleds. 


Knowledg is F. 1. | Sp having been the common receiv'd Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, 
not from Max- that Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledg ; and that the Sci- 
ami, | ences were each of them built upon certain Præcagnita, from whence the Under: 
ſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct it ſelf, in its en- 
quiries into the matters belonging to that Science; the beaten Road of the 
Schools has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general Propoliti- 
ons, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledg that was to be had of that 
Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were 
call d Principles, as the Beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look no far- 
ther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already obſerv'd. 
$. 2. One thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this way of pro- 


i thet . Cxeding in other Sciences, was (as | luppole) the good Succels it ſcem'd to hart 
en) ; 
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Chap. 1 2. Improvement. of our Kuowleds. 30· 
in Mathematicks, wherein Men, being obſery'd to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowlkeds, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be call'd Ma8yuaTox and mol Is — 
os,” Learning, or things Learn'd, thorowly learn d, as having of all others the 
reateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in them. | | 
: C. 3. But if any one will confider, he will (I gueſs) find that the great Ad- But from the 
raxcement and Certainty of real Knowledg, which Men arriv'd to in theſe Scten- cum 
was not owing tothe Influence of theſe Principles, nor derivd from any 1 
peculiar Advantage they receiv d from two or three general Maxims, laid down 
in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtintt, compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were imploy d about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between 
ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledg, and by that a way to dif- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe Maxime. For I ask, Its 
it not pofſible for a young Lad to know, that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than à Part; , 
nor be-affur'd of it, till he has learn'd that Maxim? Or cannot a Country- 
Wench know, that having receiv'd a Shilling from one that owes her three, and 
2 Shilling atfo from another that owes her three, the remaining Debts in 
each of their Hands are equal? Cannot fhe know this, I ſay, unlefs ſhe fetch 
the Certainty of it from this Maxim, That , you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder wit be Equals, a Maxim which poſſibly the never heard or thought of? 
I defire any one to confider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are 
but the comparing our more general and abſtract Ideas, which are the Work- 
manſhip of the Mind made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier diſpatch 
in its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its 
rarious and mulriply'd Obſervations. But Knowledg began in the Mind, and 
was founded on Particutars ; tho'afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there= 
of: It being natural for the Mind (forward {till to enlarge its Knowledg) moſt 
attentively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the proper uſe of them, 
which is to disburden the Memory of the cumberſome 2 of Particulars. 
| For I defire it may be conſider d what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any 
one, that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the name hole, and to his little ater the 
name Part, than he could have had before; or what new Knowledge concerning 
his Body, can thefe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, if his Language were yet fo imperfe&, that he had no fuch relative Terms 
as Mhole and Part? I ask farther, when he has got theſe Names, how is he more 
certain that his Body is a hole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was or 
might be certain, before helearnt thoſe Terms, that his Body was bigger than 
his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little Finger 
| is a part of his Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. So that the 
Maxim, The HF hole is bigger than a Part, can never be made uſe of to prove the 
little Finger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does not certainly 
know that any parcel of Matter, with another parcel of Matter join'd to it, is 
bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
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, « m_ two relative Terms, Mole and Part, make of them what Maxim you 

| Pleate. 19 5 | | 1 5 | 
a '. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that Dangerous to 
. taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a red Line build pn 
c of two Inches, the remaining Parts of the two Lines will be equal, or that if eee 

6 you take Equals from Equals, the remainder will be Equals : Which, I ſay, of theſe — 

it two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not being 

es material to my prefent occaſion. That which I haye here to do, is to enquire, 

© whether if it be the teadieſt way to Knowledg to begin with general Maxims, 

Y and build upon them, it be yer a ſafe way to take the Principles, which are laid 

* down in any other Science as unqueſtionable Truths; and fo receive them with- 

be out Examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, 0 

in | Ccau 


302 Improvement of our Kuowleds. Book TY 
cauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelfeyi. 
dent and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in 
Morality, what may not be introduc'd and prov'd in Natural Philoſophy. 

Let that principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, That all is Matter, and that 
there is nothing elle, be receiv'd for certain and indubitable, and it will be ez. 
ſy to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that have reviv'd it again in our Days, 
what Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the 
World; or with the Stoicks, the Ether, or the Sun; or with Anaximenes, the 
Air to be God; and what a Divinity, Religion and Worſhip muſt we needs 

have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without queſtioning o 
examination; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence 
Mens Lives, and give a Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly ex- 
pect another kind of Lite in Ariſtippus, who plac'd Happinels in bodily Pleaſure; 
and in Antiſthenes, who made Virtue ſufficient to Felicity ? And he who, with 
Blato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledg of GO D, will have his Thought 
rais'd to other Contemplations than thoſe who look not beyond this Spot 0 
Earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are to be had in it. He that, with 4 
chelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and 
Diſhoneſt, are defin'd only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other mez- 
ſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that 

we are under Obligations antecedent to all human Conſtitutions. =y 

This is nocer- g. 5. It therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain (which we mul 

=4 he to have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from thole 

to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided into Truth, we ſhall, by 

Principles, be only confirm'd in Miſtake and Error. Hh 

But to cm- F. 6. But ſince the Knowledg of the Certainty of Principles, as well as of 

pare clear all other Truths, depends only upon the Perception we have of the Agreement 

74 or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the way to improve our Knowledg, is not, I am ſure, 

5 blindly, and with an implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, 

| I think, to get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtint# and compleat Ideas, as fat as 
they are to be had, and annex to them proper and conſtant Names, And thus, 
haps, without any other Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by 
comparing them one with another, finding their, Agreement and Difagreement, and 
their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes; we ſhall get more true and clear Know- 
ledg, by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and theres 
by putting our Minds into the diſpoſal of others. | | 

The true Me- $+ 7- We muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our 

tbad of advan- Methods of Inquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we ſearch 

ting Knomieag after. General and certain Truths are only founded in the Habitudes and Re- 
= oy t. lations of abſtract Ideas. A ſagacious and methodical Application of our 

Pref Ideas. Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the only way to diſcover all 

that can be put, with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general Propo- 

ſitions. By what Steps we are to proceed in 4 is to be learned in the 

Schools of the Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 

gentle degrees, and a continu'd Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcorery 

and Demonſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt fight beyond human Capa- 
city. The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have inven” 
red for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate Ideas, that de- 
monſtratively ſhew the Equality or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, 1s 
that which has carry'd them ſo far, and produc'd ſuch wonderful and unexpec- 


ted Diſcoverics : but whether ſomething like this, in reſpe& of other Idea as 


well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be found our, I will not determine. 
This, I think, I may ſay, that it other Ideas, that are the real as well as nomr 
nal Eſſences of their Species, were purſu'd in the way familiar to Mathemati- 
cians, they would carry our Thoughts fatther, and with greater Evidence an 
Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 5 
By which Ma- F. 8. This gave me the confidence to advance that ConjeRure, which I ſug- 


rality alſo may geſt, chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathe · 


be made maticks. For the Ideas that Ethicks are converſant about being all real Eſſen- 


clearer- ces, and ſuch as 1 imagine have a diſcoverable Connection and Agreement 0 


that are doubtful) but are only made ſo to us by our blind Aﬀent, we are liable 
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Chap. 12. Improvement of our Knowleds, 303 
with another; ſo far as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we 
ſhall be poſſeſs d of certain, real and general Truths: and I doubt not, but if 
a right Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks, which have been demonſtrated to him. | 
$. 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledg of Subſtances, our want of Ideas, that, & 
are ſuitable ro ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different Method. „ Bodies is to 
We advance not here as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas are real as well be :mprov'd 
as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our eas, and conſidering their Rela- h Y Expe- 
rions and Correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons, that in *. 
another place we have at large ſet down. By which, I think it is evident, 
that Subſtances afford Matter of very little general Knowledg; and the bare 
| Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 
* Search of Truth and Certainty. What then are we to do for the Improvement 
of our Knowledg in ſubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe ; the want of Ideas of their real Eſſences, ſends us from our own Thoughts, 
to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me, what 
Reaſon cannot; and 'tis by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
. Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yellow, 
| heavy, fufible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or no; which Experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular Body, Iexamine) makes me not certain, 
| that it is ſo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but that which I 
have try'd. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one way or c' other from my complex 
lea; the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Mallkabiliiy hath no viſible Connection 
| with the Combination of that Colour, Height and Fufibility ia any Body. What I 
have ſaid here of the nominal Eflence of Gold, ſuppos'd to conſiſt of a Body of 
| uch a determinate Colour, Weight and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, 
Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia be added to it. Our Reaſonings from 
theſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the other 
| Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
| cauſe the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that 
| unknown real Efl-nce, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſco- 
ver the reſt ; we can go no farther than the ſimple NAeas of our nominal Eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but very. 
ſparingly any certain, univerſal and uſeful Truths. For upon trial having found 
that particular Piece (and all others of that Colour, Weight and Fuſibility 
that I ever try'd) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex 
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: Idea, part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Whereby tho I make my complex 
7 Idea, to which I affix the name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than be- 
f fore; yet ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bodies, it 
helps me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) 
g the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have a vifible 
k Connection with ſome or ail of the ſimple Ideas, that make up my nominal 
Eſſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this complex Idea, whether 
} Gold be fix d, or no; becauſe as before, there is no neceſſary Connection or 
h . Inconſiſtence to be diſcover'd betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, | * 
7  fuſible, malleable 3 betwixt theſe, 1 ſay, and Fixedneſs: So that I may certainly | 
i know, that in whatſoever body theſe are found, there Fixedneſs is ſure to be. 
A Here again for Aſſurance, I muſt apply my felf to Experience; as far as that 
g- reaches, I may have certain Knowledge, but no farther, rtr. ; 
„ 9. 10, I deny not but a Man, accuſtom'd to rational and regular Experiments, 757, may proc 
5 mall be able to ſee farther into the nature of Bodies, and guels righter at their cure usConve- 
U- yet unknown Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I nience, notSci- 
1 5 have ſaid, this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledg and Certainty, ence. 
ad This way of getting, and improving our Knowledg in Subſtances only by Experience 
and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of 
g- Mediverity, which we are in in this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, | 
ne · chat natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, | * 
n- imagine, to reach very little general Knowledg concerning the Species of Bo- 
wy dies and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations 
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Improvement of our Knowleds, Book IV. 


we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 


thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life; but beyond this 1 
fear our Falents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 
S. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties are 
not fitted to penetrate into the internal Eabrick and real Eſſences of Bodies; 


but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a G O P, and the Knowledg ofour 


ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and elear Diſcovery of our Duty, and great 
Concernment; it will become us, as rational Creatures, to imploy thoſe Facul. 


ties we have about what they are adapted to, and follow the Direction of 


Nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For tis rational to conclude, 
that our proper Imployment lies in thoſe Erquiries, and in that ſort of Know- 
ledg which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
Intereſt, i. e, the Condition of our eternal Eftate- Hence I think I may con- 
clude, that Morality is the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in general ; 
(who are both concern'd, and fitted to ſcarch out their Summum Bonum) as ſe- 


veral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private 


Talent of particular Men, for the common uſe of human Life, and their own 


particular Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſcovery of 


one natural Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the whole rear 


and want of the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that 


Bat be- 
ware of Hypo- 
theſes and 
wrong Princi- 
ples» 


Continent of America is a eonvincing Inſtance: whole Ignorance in uſeful Art, 


abounded With all ſorts of natural Plenty, 1 think, may be attributed to their 
Ignorance, of what was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean 
the Mineral of Von. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in 
this part of the World, where Knowledg and Plenty ſeem to vie each with o- 
ther; yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear 
paſt doubt, that were the uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be 
unavoidably reduc'd to the Wants and Ignorance of the antient ſavage Ani. 
cans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of 
the moſt flouriſhing and polite Nations. So that he who firſt made knownthe 
uſe of that one contemptible Mineral, may be truly {tild the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. = 

$. 12. 1 would not therefore be thought to diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study if 
Nature. I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives us occalion to 
admire, revere, and glorify their Author: and it rightly diredted, may be of 
greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exemplary Charity, that 
have at ſo great Charge been raisd by the Founders of Hoſpitals and Aims 
houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcover'd the Uſe of the Compaſs, or 


made publick the Virtue and right Uſe of Kin Kina, did more for the Propaga- 
tion of Knowledg, for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and 


ſav'd more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes and 
Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly pol- 
ſeſs d with the Opinion, or Expectation of Knowledg, where it is not to be 
had; or by ways that will not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful 
Syſtems for compleat Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical Demon- 


ſtrations. In the knowledg of Bodies, we muſt be content to glean what we 


can from particular Experiments: Since we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their 
real Eſſences, graſp ata time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the 
Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our Inquiry is con- 
cerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, which by Contemplation o 
our Ideas we cannot diſcover ; there Experience, Obſervation and Natural 
Hiſtory muſt give us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal Sub- 
ſtances. | The Knowledg of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, warily imploy'd 
in taking notice of their Qualities and Operations on one another: And what we 
hope to know of ſeparate Svirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expe& only 
from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxims, precarious 


Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledg, ot 


help'd to ſatisfy the Inquiries of rational Men after real Improvements 3 how 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many Ages together, advanc 


Mens Progreſs towards the knowledg of Natural Philoſophy, will think " 
have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another 9 


an 
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and have trod out to us, tho' not an eaſier way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer 
way to profitable Knowledg. 


| 12. Not that we may not, to explain any Phenomena of Nature, make uſe The true uſe 


ot any probable Hypothe/ss whatſoever : Hypotheſes, if they are well made, arc of Hypoth-:ſess 
at leaſt great Helps to the Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. | 


But my Meaning is, that we ſhould not tale up any one t00 haſtily (which the 


Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Prin- 
ciples to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examin d Particulars, 
and made ſeveral Experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; Whether our Principles 


wall carry us quite thro', and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phænomenon of Na- 


ture, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt that we 
take care, that the name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by ma- 
king us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a 
very doubtful Conjecture, ſuch as are molt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the po- 
theſes in natural Philoſophy. | 5 
$. 14- But whether Natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty or no, the Gow a_ ah 
the ways to inlarge our Knowleag, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort, to 21 ſettled 
be tizele two : = Names, and 
Eſt, The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds determin'd [deas of thoſe the finding of 
things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; at leaſt of ſo many of ade whico | 
them as we would conlider and improve our Knowledg in, or reaſon about. Ver 25 - 
: tus ; 8 gree ment or 
And if they be ſpecrfick Ideas of Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make Biſagree- 
them as compleat as we can, whereby I mean, that we ſhould put together as ment, are the 
maiy ſimple Ideas, as being conſtantly obſerv*d to co-exiſt, may pertectly de- 295 fo n. 
termine the Species: And each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which are the Ingredients — 
of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our Minds. For it being evi- 
dent, that our Knowledg cannot exceed our [eas ; as far as they are either im- 
pet fect, bo N or obſeure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear 
KRno viedg. | 
S The other is the Art of finding out thole intermediate Ideas, which may 
ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot be im- 
mediacely compar'd. 8 | 
H. 15. Thar theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing Conſe- Math:ma- . 
quer.ces trom ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Method of improving % an In- 
our Knowledg in the Ideas of other Modes belides thoſe of Quantity, the Conover o #, 
ſideration of Mathematical Knowledg will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we 
ſhall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Fi- 
gures of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of 
any Knowledg about them. Suppoſe but a Man, not to have a perfect exact 
Idea ot a right Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapezium ; and there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that he will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for 
Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe 
wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, and contem- 
plate their Extenc and Conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their Af- 
ſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in 
a right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides. The Know- 
ledg, that the Mpole is equal to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equal, &c. help'd him not, I preſume, to this Demonſtrations — 
And a Man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſee- 
ing one jot the more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcover'd by 
the Thoughts otherwiſe apply'd : The Mind had other Objects, other Views be- 
fore it, far different from thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledg of ſuch 
kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thofe 
receiv d Axioms, but ignorant of their Method, who firſt made theſe Demonſtra- 
tions, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows what Methods, to inlarge 
our Knowledg in other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities 
to meaſure others by ; whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very 
et or, perhaps, never come to know ? 
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— 


CHAP. XIII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Nnoroledg. 


. '0v UR Knowledg, as in other things, ſo in this, has a great Conformity 
AGTH wee 4 with our Sight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary 
77, partly vo- If our Knowledg were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Knowledg would not ol. 
luntary. ly be alike, but every Man would know all that is knowable: and if it were 
wholly voluntary, ſome Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would haye 
extreme little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes cannot chuſe but reccire 
ſome Ideas by them; and if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of 
them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot bur perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another: As he that has 
Eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome Objecis, and perceive z 
difference in them. But rho'a Man, with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot by 
ſee ; yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn his 
Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing Pictures and Diſcourſe, 
capable to delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may never have the Will too | 
pen, never take the Pains to look into. | 
The Apltrati- F. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power, and that is, tho' he tutn; 
en viluntary; his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſ- 
but we knw ly ſurvey it, and with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve accurately al 
2 are, that is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he 
pleaſe. does. It depends not on his Will to ſee that Black, which appears Nella; nor 
to perſuade himſelt, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The Earth will 
not appear Painted with Flowers, nor the Fields cover'd with Verdure, when | 
ever he has a mind to it: In the cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtandin g all 
that is voluntary in our Knowledg, is the employing or with-holding any of or Fa- 
culties from this or that fort of Objects, and a more or leſs accurate Suryey of 
them: But they being imploy'd, our Will hath no Power to determine the Knowledgf 
the Mind one way or other; chat is done only by the Objects themſelves, as far as 
they are clearly diſcover'd. And therefore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant 
about external Objects, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be inform'd of the Exiſtence of things without: and ſo fat 
as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determined Ideas, they cannot but, in 
ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found a- 
mongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledg : and if they have Names for 
thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſider d, they muſt needs be aſſur d of the 
Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinc'd of thoſe Truths. For 
what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know 
that he perceives. | | 
Inſtance, in g. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath taken the pains to 
Numbers. compare One, Two and Three to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are equal: 
He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle, and found the ways to meaſure 1ts An- 
gles, and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. | 
He allo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, made by 
and depending on another, whois eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe and good, 
will as certainly know that Man is to honour, fear and obey GOD, as that the Sun 
ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, 
and will turn his Thoughts that way, and confider them, he will as certainly find 
that the Inferior, Finite and Dependant, is under an Obligation to obey the Su- 
preme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that Three, Four and Seven are leſs than 
Fifteen, if he will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſurer in 2 
clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open his Eyes, and turn them 
that way. But yet theſe Truths, being ever ſo certain, ever ſo clear, he may be 
ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to imploy his 
Faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIV. 
Of fudgment. 


§. 1. HE underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely for Spe- Our Knewle 
culation, bur allo for the Conduct of his Lite, Man would be at a belag lb-rt, we 

great lols, if he had nothing to direct him but what has the Certainty of true ms roo 
Knowledge, For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would * 
be otten utterly in the dark, aud in molt of the Actions of his Life, perfectly 

at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear and cerrain 
K:nowledg. He that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh 

him; he that wil not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes abour 

well ſucceed; will have little elſe to do, but ſit ſtill and periſh. | 

Fg. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome things in broad Day-light ; as he has What uſe to 
given us ſome certain Knowledg, tho' limited to a few things in compariſon, + _— 
probably as a Talie of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, to excite orgy, 
in us a Delire and Endeavour after a better State: So in the greateſt part of 

our Concernment, he has afforded us only the Twilight, as I may fo ſay, of 

Probability ; ſuitable, I preſume, to that State of Medtocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, be has been pleas'd to place us in here; wherein, to check our Over-con- 

fideuce and Prei.mprion, we might by every day's Experience be made ſenſible 

of our Snort-ſightedneſs and Liableneſs to Error; the Sei ſe whereof might be 

2 conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with 
Indultry and Care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which might lead 

us to a State of greater Perfection: It being highly rational to think, even 

were Revelation tiienc in the caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents God 

has given them here, they ſhall according'y receive their Rewards at the Cloſe 

of the Day, when their Sun ſhall ſer, and Night ſhall put an end to their 

Labours. | 

g. 3. The Faculty which God has given Man to ſupply the want of clear Judgment 

and certain Knowledg, in caſcs where that cannot be had, is Judgment, where- ſapplies the . 
by che Mind takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which is tue ſame, any Pro * 
poſition to be true or falſe, without. perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in © 

the Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, 

where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledg are not to be had; and 

ſometimes out ot Lazineſs, Unskiltulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtra- 

tive and certain Proots are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of wo Ideas, which they are deſirous or con- 


cern'd ro know ; but either incapable of ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a 

long Train of Gradations, or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, 

or wholly paſs by the Proofs; and ſo without making out the Demonſtration, 

determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it were by a 

View of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, 

as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the 

Mind, when it is exercis'd immediately about things, is call'd Judgment; when 

about Truths deliver'd in Words, is moſt commonly call'd 4/ent or Difſext : 

which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to employ this 

Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language 

to Equivocation- pep r | 
9. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth and Falſ- Judgment is 

hood. . the 5 
Firſt, Knowledg, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfy d in. $9 — 

of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. : | ceiving it. 
Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideas together, or ſeparating them | 

rom one another in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Difagreement 

is not perceiv'd, but preſum'd to be ſo; which is as the Word imports, taken 

to be ſo before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, 

as in reality Things are, it is right Judgment. | 
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CHAP. XV. 
/ Probability. 


Probability is $. 1; K $ Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Appearance two Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more Proots, which have 


bis a conſtant, immutable, and viſible Connection one with another; ſo Probabilit 

Proefe is nothing but the Appearance of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the 
Intervention of Proots, whoſe Connection is not conſtant and immurab!e, or ar 
leaſt is not perceiv'd to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, and 
is enough to induce the Mind to judg the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the coitrary. For Example: In the Demonſtrat ion of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable Connection there is of Equality between the three Angles 
of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhew their 
Equality to two right ones, and ſo by an intuitive Knowledg of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the 
whole Series is continu'd with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement 
or Dilagreement of thoſe. three Angles in Equality to two right ones: And 
thus he has certain Knowledsg that it is ſo. But another Man, who never took 
the paius to obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of 
Credit, affirm the three Angies of a Triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which caſe the Foundation of his 
Ailcnt is the Probability of the thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part 
carries Truth with it : the Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not being 
wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or belides his Knowledg, eſpecially in 
Matters of this kind. So that That which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 
is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other caſes, or his ſuppos'd Veracity 
in this. | 

Þt 3s to fuppty F. 2. Our Knowledg, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we not 

the — 4 happy enough to find certain Truth in every thing which we have occafion to 

Knowledg: conſider; moſt of the Propofitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act upon, 
are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowiedg of their Truth: yet ſome of 
them border ſo near upon Certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them; 
but aſſent ro them as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as 
if they were intallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledg of them was perfect 
and certain. But there being degrees herein from the very Neighbourhood of 
Certainty and Demonſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelinels, 
even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo degrees of Aſent from full A, 
ſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjecture, Doubt, and Diftruft : I ſhall 
come now (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of Human Knowledg and 
Certainty) in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and Grounds of Pro- 
bability, and Aſſent or Fanth.  _ 5: | 

Being that $. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, the very Notation of the Word fig- 

which makes nifying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, to make 

ws preſume it paſs or be receiv d for true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this fort of 


2 Propoſitions, is call'd Belief, Aſent, or Opinion, which is the admitting ot fe- 


know them to ceiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments or Proofs that are found to 


be ſos perſuade us to receive it as true, without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And 
| herein lies the Difference berween Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledg, 
that in all the Parts of Knowledg there is Intuition; each immediate Idea, each 
Step has its viſible and certain Connection; in Belief, not ſo. That which 
makes me believe, is ſomething extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething 
not evidently join d on both ſides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing the Agtee- 
ment or Diſagreement of thoſe eas that are under confideration. 
H. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the Defect of our Knowledg, and to 


guide us where that fails, is always converſant about Propoſitions, . 0 
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Chap. 15. Probabilit J. _ aao 
have no certainty, but only ſome Inducements ro receive them for true. 'The The Grounds 
Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two follow ing. 5 | of 3 
Firſt, The Conformity of any thing with our own Knowledg, Obſervation, fig with 
and Experience. „ | | = onus 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation and Expe- Hence, or the 
rience. In the Teſtimony of others is to be conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. 3 of 
The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. 'I he Deſign of the Author, „. 
where it is a Teſtimony our of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts, 
and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſtimonies. HER 
$. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly determines In #9:s 4 the 


the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledg, the Mind, if it would pro- 3 4 


ceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſce how they abies ans 
make more or leis, for or againſt any Propoſition, before it aflents to or diflents amin d beſere 


from it; and upon a due ballancing the whole, reje&, or receive it, with a more we come to 4 
or leſs firm Aflent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater Graunds Fudg ment. 
of Probability on one fide or the other. For example : 
If Imy ſelt ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, tis Knowledg : 
but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in England in the midit of a ſharp Winter, 
walk upon Water harden'd with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with What 
is uſually obſerv'd to happen, that I am diſpos d by the Nature ot the thing it 
ſelt to aticnt to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that 
Matter of Fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between the Tro- 
picks, who never ſaw nor heard, of any ſuch thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony : And as the Relators are more in Number, 
and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo 
that Matter of Fact is like to find more or leſs Belief. Tho' to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has neyer heard of any thin 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Wicneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief 
As it happen'd to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam 
with the Particularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, among o- 
ther things told kim, that the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold 


| Weather, be ſo hard, that Men walk'd upon it, and that it would bear an Ele- 


phant if he were there. To which the King reply'd, Hitherto I have believ d 
the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man, 
but ew am ſure you lye, | | 8 

F. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Probability of any Propoſition : And They being ca- 
as the Contormity of our Knowledg, as the Certainty of Obſervations, as the — Seas 
Frequency and Conſtancy of Experience, and the Number and Credibility of ROY 
Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, fo is any Propoſition in 
it ſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, I confeſs, which tho* by it ſelf 
it be no true Ground of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men moſt commonly regulate their Aﬀent, and upon which they pin their Faith 
more than any thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of others: Tho' there cannot 
be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to millead one; ſince 
there is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth and Knowledg. 
And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think well 
of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Maho- 
merans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans in Swe- 
den. But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in another place. | 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of the Degrees of Aſent. 


$. 1. 39 HE Grounds of Probability we have laid down in the foreggjng 
Chapter; as they ate tue Foundation on which our Aſent is baile 
ſo are they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to % 
regulated: only we are to take notice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no tartiier on tue Mind, which ſearches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment or Scarch that tue Mind makes. I contets, in the Opinions Men 
have, and firmly ſtick ro, in the World, their Afſent is net always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons tnat at firſt prevail'd with them: It being in many 
caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even tor taoſe who have very. 
admirable Memories, to retain all the Proots, waich upon a due Examination 
made them embrace tnat fide of tne Queition- It fuftices that they have once 
wich Care and Fairneſs fitted the Matter as far as tacy could; and that they 
have ſcarch'd into all tae Particulars, tuat tucy could imagine to give any | ght 
to the Queſtion ; and with the beſt ot their Skill caſt up tae account upon the 
whole Evidence : and thus having once found, on wuien ſide tie Probability 8 
appear'd to them, after as full and exact an Enquiry, as they can make, they lay 


up the Concluſion in their Memorics, as a Truth they have difcover'd; and for 


Theſe cannot 
always be ac- 
tually in view 
and then we 
muſt content 
owr ſelves 
with the re- 
ame mbrance 
that we once 
ſaw ground 
for ſuch a de- 


gree of Aſſent. 


The ill Conſe- 
quence of this, 
zf cur former 
Juag ment 
were not 


rightly made. 


the future they remain ſatisty d witn the Teltimony of tueir Memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by tae Proots tney have once ſcen of it, deſerves ſuch 
a degree of their Aſſent as they afford it. ä 

§. 2. This is all that tie greatelt part of Men are capable of doing, in re- 
gulat ing their Opinions and J:dgmerts ; unleſs a Man will exact of them, either 
to retain diſtinctiy in their Memories all the Prouts concerning any probable 
Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular deduction of Conſcquences 
in which they have formerly plac'd or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough 
to fill a large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or elle tacy mult tequite a 
Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every day to examil.e the Proofs: 
both which are impoſſible, It is unavoidable tac;efore, tuat the Memory be 
rely'd on in the caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereef the 
Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are nct able 
actually to recal. Without this tae greateſt part ot Men mult be either very 
Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to whocver, ha- 
ving lately ſtudy'd the Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which, for want of 
Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 

$. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens /ticking to their paſt Judgment, and ad- 
hering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the caute of great Obſti- 
nacy in Error and Miſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely on their Me: 
mories, for what they have before well judg'd; but becauſe they judz'd betore 
they had well examin'd. May we nor find a great Number (not to ſay the 
greateſt part) of Men that think they have form'd right Judgment of ſeveral 
Matters; and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe? who imagine themſelves to have judg'd right, only becauſe they never 


queſtion' d, never examin'd their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 


they judg'd right, becauſe they never judg'd at all: And yet theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greatelt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being generally the moſt 
fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt examin'd them. What we once 
know, we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſccure, that there are no latent 
Proofs undiſcover'd, which may overturn our Knowledg, or bring it 1n doubt. 
But in Matters of Probability, *tis not in every caſe we can be ſure that we 
have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Queſtion ; and that 
there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability 
on the other fide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with 


us. Who almoſt is there that hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means, to -— 
| | e 
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1:& together all the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely 

to conclude that he hath a clear and tuil view ; and that there is no more to be 

alledg d for his better Information? And yet we are forc d to determine our 

ſelyes on the one fide or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the Manage- 

ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Delay: for thoſe depend, for the 

moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points, wherein we are 

not capable of certain and demonſtrative Knowledg, and wherein it is neceſſary 

for us co embrace the one ſide or the other. | | V 
g. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if not all, The right ge 

ro have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs of rheir of it, mutual 


* —_— _— 4 


Truths; and it carries too great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or ee 
˖ Fully, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets preſently upon the 
f Otter of an Argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
i In{ufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and the 
common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions; fince 
we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſcquiouſly quir 
| his own Opinion, and embrace our's with a blind Reſignation to an Authority, 
, whica the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may 
otien miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
Wilt and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your Sentiments, 
. be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his leiſure 
to go over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine 
5 all he Particulars, to ſee on which fide the Advantage lies: And if he will not 
i think our Arguments of weight enough to engage him a- new in ſo much Pains, 
tis but what we do often our (elves in the like Caſe; and we ſhould take it a- 
h mis, if others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And if 
he bz one who takes his Opinions upon truſt, How can we imagine that he 
| fhould renounce thoſe Teners which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his 
. Mid, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; 
A | or which he rakes to be Impreſſions he has received from G O D Himſelf, or 
8. | from Men ſent by Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled 
h | ſhould be given up to the Arguments or. Authority of a Stranger, or Adver- 
a | fary ; eſpecially if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never 
15 | fails to be, where Men find themſelves i- treated? We ſhould do well to com- 
1 | miſerare our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
ho | and fair Ways of Information ; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 
le and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi- 
y rions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when *ris more than pro- 
;- babe, taat we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of their's. For 
of WW wicie is the Man that has unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
| holds, or ot the Falſhood of all he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has exa- 
1 | mind to the Bottom, all his own, or other mens Opinions? The Neceſſity of 
is | believing without Knowledg, nay, often upon very ſlight Grounds, in this 


flzeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, who 
have not thorowly examin'd to the bottom all their own Tenets, muſt confeſs 
they are unfit to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoling that as 
Truth on other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſeareh'd into, nor 
weigh'd the Arguments of Probability, on which they ſhould receive or reje& 
it. Thoſe who have fairly and truly examin'd, and are thereby got paſt doubt 
in all the Doctrines they profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juiter 
Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe are fo few in Number, 
and find fo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing in- 
lolent and imperious is to be expected from them: And there is reaſon to 
think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs im- 
poling on others. | | 
. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aﬀent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it: Probability ic 
e are to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon Inducements of either Mat- 
Probabiliry, are of two ſorts; either concerning ſome particular Exiſtence, or, **” wt tons 54 
as 1t is uſually term'd, Matter of Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is . 
8 a capable 
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_ ence appreacb- doubt, as If it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, who 
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capable of human Teſtimony; or elſe concerning things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 

The concur- H. 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. Particular Matter of Fatt. 

rent Expe- Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſervation t 

1 — our ſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent Reports 

with burn, pro- Of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, a8 if 


duces Alſe- it were certain Knowledg 3 and we reaſon and act thereupon with as litte 


ang to Knows have occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in Exgland the laſt Win- 
lech. ter, or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer; I think a Man could 
almoſt as little doubt of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The fit 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the general Conſent of ,j 
Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and 
never-failing Experience in like cafes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Matter ot Fact atteſted by fair Witnefles : ſuch are all the ſtared Conſtitutions 
and Properties ot Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
the ordinary Courſe ot Nature. This we call an Argument from che Nature gf. 
things themſelves. For wnat our own and other Mens conſtant Obſervation haz 
found always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to he 
the Effects of ſteady and regular Cauſes, rho* they come not within the reach gf 
our Knowledg. Thus, that Fire waim'd a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed 
the Colour or Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water, 6 
ſwam in Quickſilver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions about particular Fads, 
being agrecable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have to do with 
theſe matters; and being generally ſpoke of (when mention'd by others) a; 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by 
any body; we are put paſt doubt, that a Relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
have been, or any Predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, is 
very true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govert our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſevi- 
dent Demonſtration; and in what concerns us, we make little or. no difference 
1 them and certain Knowledg. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 4. 
urance. | | 
Unqueſtions- $. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when I find by my own Expe- 
ble Teſtimony rience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a ching to be, for 
and Expe- the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 
_ yy and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of Men 
. Gn. in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had an Opportunity to ob- 
dence. ſerve, confirming it, that molt Men prefer their private Advantage to the 
publick: If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is 
extremely probable. And in this caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to 
| raiſe it ſelf to a degree, which we may call Confidence. . 
Fair Teftims- H. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen indifferently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 
ny, and the this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left Hand, &. 
_ ie when any particular matter of ta& is vouch'd by the concurrent Teſtimony of 
£68: produces unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, That there 
alſo c-nfident is ſuch a City in Tal as Rome; That about 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a 
Belief. Man, call'd Julius Cæſar; that he was a General, and that he won a Battel againſt 
another, cail'd Pompey : This, tho' in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted 


by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt ot 


it, as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof be 
himſelf is a Witneſs. | 

Experiences H. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 

end Teſtime- carries ſo much Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the Judgment, 

44 and leaves us as little liberty to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, 

the degrees of whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when Teſtimonies 

Probability. contradift common Experience, and the Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh 
with the ordinary courſe of Nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is requir'd, to form a right Judgment, 


and to proportion the A em to the different Evidence and Probability of the 


thing; 
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d MW ching; which riſes and falls, according as thoſe two F oundations of Credibility, 


viz. common Obſervation in like cafes, and particular Teſtimonies in that par- 
ricular Inſtance, favour or contradi& it. Theſe are liable to ſo great variety of 


of W contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifications, Tem- 

s pers, Deſigus, Overſighis, &c. of the Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to 

if | preciſe Rules the various degrees wherein Men give their Aſſent. This only 

e may be ſaid in general, That as the Arguments and Proofs pro and con, upon 

o due Examination, nicely weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any 

* | one appear, upon the whole matter, in à greater or leſs degree, to preponde= 

Id rate on either fide ; fo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different En- 

t WW ccrtainment, as we call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, Dis- 

Al | belief, &c. | | | "x oa 
: 2 o. This is what concerns Aſent in matters wherein Teſtimony is made uſe Traditional 
ir | of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a Rule ob- Teſt hemes, 
ns WE fcrv'd in the Law of England; which is, That tho the arteſted Copy of a Re- ebe | 
in | cord be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever 7% their 
of . WW fo credible Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. This is ſo Proof. 

a5 | generally approv'd as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be 

be uſed in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard of any one 

of | that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and 


Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That any Teſtimony, the 
farther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A 
credible Man vouching his Knowledg of it, is a good proof: But if another 
| equally credible to witneſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker ; and | 
| 2 third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-fay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So | 
that in traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof: And the | | 
| more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſs'd thro”, the leſs ſtrength and evi- | | 
dence does it receive from them. This I thought neceflary to be taken notice | 
| of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practis d, who il 
| look on Opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand years | | 
| fince would not, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have | | | 
| appear'd at all probable, is now urged as certain beyond all queſtion, only be- | | 
cauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this | 
ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, | 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and | ; 
thoſe which found or deſerv'd little credit from the months of their firſt Au- | by | 
thors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urg'd as undeniable. _ | 1 
5 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory: Tet Hiſtory 7s A 
tis all the light we have in many caſes, and we receive from it a great part of of great uſe. 
the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity: I wiſh we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted. But this Truth it ſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probatility 
can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the y! 
lingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, 1 
Whether good, bad, or indifferent; and tho cited afterwards by hundreds of | 
others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 9 
s only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, | | = 
and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens Minds are a&ed by (impoſſible | 
to be diſcover*'d) may make one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning [| 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examin'd the Citations of Writers, can- | 1 
not doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, where the Originals are 
wanting; and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be 
rely'd on. This is certain, that what in one Age was affirm'd upon flight 
grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by being often = 
repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and | RE 1 
has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, 7, things | 
than in his from whom he recciv'd it. which _ 
9d. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mention'd, are only ſuch as concern £4220? diſce- 
matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of Obſervation and Teſtimony. * Sages, 


5 17 Len that other ſort, concerning which Men entertain Opinions with Rae of Pro- 
; 0 * . 5 


variety babiliry. 
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variety of Aﬀent, tho' the Things be ſuch, that falling not under the » 

Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimony. Such — G The 63 
and Operations of finite immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, Ang el * 
vils, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings; which either for their Smalln | 
in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of 7 
whether there be any Plants, Animals, and incelligent Inhabitants in the * 
ners, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Nature: wherein tho? we ſee the ſen 
ſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the wa s and 
manner how they are produc'd. We ſee Animals are generated, nouriſh d, and 
move; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melt. 
ing, turn into Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the like 
Effects we ſee and know: but the Cauſes tliat operate, and the Manner they are 
produc d in, we can only gueſs, and 1 conjecture. For theſe and the 
like coming not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examin'd by 
them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or leſ; pro- 
bable, only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eſtabliſh'd in out 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledg and Ob- 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we have; and tis from 
that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon another, produces Heat, and 
very often Fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Hear and 
Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible minute Parts of the 
burning Matter : obſerving likewiſe that the different Refra&ions of pellucid 
Bodies produce in our Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and 
alſo thar the difterent ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, 
as of Velvet, water'd Silk, Oc. does the like, we think it probable that the Colour 
and ſhining of Bodies, 1s in them nothing bur the different Arrangement and Re- 
fraction of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all parts of the 
Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Conne&ion 
of one with another, without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great variety of things we ſee in the World, which are ſo cloſely link d toge- 
ther, that in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds 
betwixt them; we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perte&ion. *Tis a hard matter to ſay whete 


Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational end: and who 


is there quick-ſighted enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of living things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Life? Things, as 


far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the Quantity does in a regular 


One Caſe 
where contra- 
ry Experience 
leſſens not the 
Teſtimony. 


Cone; where tho' there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter 
at a remote diſtance, yet the difference betwixt the u pper and under, where they 
touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great be- 
tween ſome Men, and ſome Animals: But if we will compare the Underſtand- 
ing and Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brut:s, we ſhall find ſo little difference, 
that will be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of 
the Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, 
that it is ſo alſo in things above us and our Obſervation ; and that there ate ſe- 
verai Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle 
Steps and Difterences, that are every one at no great diſtance from the next t0 


it. This fort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, 


and the Riſe of Hypothieſes, has alſo its Uſe and Influence; and a wary Reaſon- 
ing from Analogy, leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths and uſeful. Pro- 
duction; which would otherwiſe lie conceal'd. 

$. 13- Tho' the common Experience and the ordinary Courſe of things have 
juſtly a mighty influence on tie Minds of Men, to make them give or refuſe 
Credit to any thing propos'd to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe, wherein the 
Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 
For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aim'd at by him, who 


has the power to change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch ao: 
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they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are be- 

yond, or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper caſe of Mira- 

es, which well atteſted do not only find credit themſelves, but give it allo to 

other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. | 

9. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mention'd, there is one ſort of Propo- 75 bare 1. 

ſitions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent upon bare Teſtimony, ftimmy of Re- 
whether the thing propos'd agree or diſagree with common Experience, and velatien is the 
the ordinary Courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Te- belt Cer- 
ſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deccive, nor be deceiv'd, and that is of ©” 

God himſelf, This carries with it Aſſurance beyond doubt, Evidence beyond 

exception. This is cail'd by a peculiar name, Revelation; and our Aſſent to it, 

Faith: which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all 

wavering, as our Knowledg it felt; and we may as well doubt of our own 

Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true. So that Faith 
is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of 

room for Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Re- 

elation, and that we underſtand it right: elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 

the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Principles, if we 

have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe caſes our Ailent can be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being 
a Revelation, and that this is the meaning of the Expreſſious it is deliver'd in. 
If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this its true Senſe be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Probability ot the Proofs. But of Faith, 
and the precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 
contradiſtin&ion to Reaſon ;tho' in truth it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded 
on the higheſt Reaſon. 25 


CHAP. ! a_— 
Of Reaſon. BR e 


5. 1. 1 word Reaſon in the Enghſh Language has different Significations - Various Signi- 
ſometimes it is taken for true and clear Principles; ſometimes for'fications of the 
clear and fair Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſometimes for the Cauſe, word Reaſon. 
and particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſideration Tſhall have of it here, is 
in a Signification different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty 
in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppos'd to be diſtinguiſh'd from Beaſts, 
and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. e ee 
$. 2. If general Knowledg, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the herein Rea: 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas; and the Knowledg of the Ex- ſoning conſiſts; 
iltence of all things without us (except only of a GOD, whoſe Exiſtence every 
Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own Exiſtence) 
be had only by our Senſes: what room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other 
Faculty, but outward Senſe and inward Perception? What need is there of Rea- 
lon? Very much; both for the enlargement of our Knowledg, and regulating 
our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in Knowledg and Opinion, and is neceſſary 
and alſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed contains two of 
them, viz. Sagacity and Nation. By the one, it finds out; and by the other, 1t 
lo orders the intermediate Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in 
each Link of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into view the Truth ſought for, which is that we call 
lation or Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the Connection 
there is between the Ideas, in each ſep of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas as 
in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowliedg; or their probable Con- 
nection, on which it gives or with- holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and 
lntuition reach but a very little way. The greateſt part of dur Knowledg de- 
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pends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: And in thoſe caſes, where we 
are fain to ſubſtirure Aſſent inſtead of Knowledg, and take Propoſitions for 
true, without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine 
and compare the grounds of their Probability. In both theſe caſes, the F aculty 
which finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in 
the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. For as 
Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Connection of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in each Step of any Demonſtration that produces Know- 
ledg; fo it likewiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the 7deas or Proofs 


one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it will think Aﬀent - 


due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which can be truly call'd Reaſon. Fot 
where the Mind does not perceive this probable Connection, where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Conne&ion or no; there Mens Opinions are 
not the Product of judgment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of 


Chance and Hazard, of a Mind floating at all adventures, without Choice, and 


Its four Parts. 


without Direction. 
g. 3: So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe four Degrees: the firk and 


higheſt, is the diſcovering and tinding out of Proofs; the ſecond, the regular and 
methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, to 
make their Connection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceiv'd; the third is 
the perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion, 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerv'd in any mathematical Demonſtration; it 
being one thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the Demonſtration is 
made by another; another to perceive the Dependence of the Concluſion on 
all the Parts; a third, to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
felf ; and ſomething different trom all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe interme- 
diate Ideas or Proots by which it is made. | | 
H. 4. There is one thing more, which I ſhall deſire to be conſider'd concerning 
Reaſon ; and that is, whether SyUogz/mm, as is generally thought, be the proper In- 
ſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes J 
have to doubt, are theſe: | — | 
Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore-men- 
tion'd Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the Connection of the Proofs in any one 
Inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the Mind can 
perceive ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps better, wich- 


our it. 


If we will obſerve the Actings of our Minds, we ſhall find that we rea- 
ſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the Connection of the Proot, with- 


out reducing our Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 


who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He that will look into many Parts of 
Afia and America, will find Men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himſelf, who 


yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe 


Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within 
himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occation, to diſcover a Fallacy hid 


in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrap'd up in a ſmooth Period; and ſtrip- 


ping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its na- 
ked Deformity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, 
by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy d 
Mode and Figure, and have ſo examin'd the many ways that three Propoſitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them does certainly conclude right, 
and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have fo 
far conſider d Syllogiſm, as to ſce the reaſon why in three Propoſitions laid toge- 
ther in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, but in another, not cer- 
tainly ſo ; I grant are certain of the Concluſion they draw from the Premiles 
in the allow'd Modes and Figures. But they who have not ſo far look d into 
thoſe Forms, are not ſure by virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiles; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in 
their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumentation; but this 
is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all Mankind, thoſe who 
can make Syllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot 3 ” 


* 
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if of thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very ſmall Num- 
ber, who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms in the allow'd Medes and 


Figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do ſo; if Syl- 


logiſms mult be taken for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of 
Knowledg, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was not one Man that did 
or could know any thing by Reaſon; and that ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, 
there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. | | | 

Bur God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them barely two-leg'd 
Creatures, and left it ro Ariſtotle to make them Rational, f. e. thoſe few of 
them that he could get ſo ro examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, 
that in above threeſcore ways that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the Conclulion is 
right, and upon what ground it is, that in theſe fe the Concluſion is certain, 
and in the other not. God has been more bountiful ro Mankind than ſo. He 
has given them a Mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in Methods 
of ſyilogizing : The underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has 
a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can 
range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. Iſay not this any 
way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I ook on as one of the greateſt Men amongſt 


the Antlents; whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs and Penetration of Thought, and 


Strength of Judgment, few have equal'd : And who in this very Invention of 
Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly 
infer d, did great Service againſt thoſe who were not aſham'd to deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduc'd to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. Bur yer I think without any Diminution to him I may 
truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of Reaſoning, for the 


leading of thoſe into Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the 


beſt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knowledg. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not, 


not by the Forms themſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledg, i. e. by 
the viſible Agreement of eas. . Tell a Country Gertlewoman that the Wind 


is. South-Weſt, and the Weather lowering, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily 
underſtand, tis not fate for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after 2 
Fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. South-Weſt- 
Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Danger of 
Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and eumberſom Ferters 
of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one 
part to another quicker and clearer without them; and the Probability which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in things thus in their native State would be quite loſt, if 
this Argument were manag d learnedly, and propos'd in Mode and Figure: 
For it very often confounds the Connection: And, I think, every one will per- 
ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſms. | | 

Inference is look*'d on as the great Act of the Rational Faculty, and ſo 
it is when it is rightly made; but the Mind, either very defirous to enlarge its 
Kn owledg, or very apt to favour the Sentiments it has once imbib d, is very 


eeive in mathematical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledg gain d thereby comes 


forward to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much haſte before 


1 perceives the Connection of the deas that muſt hold the Extremes toge- 
ther. | 2 | 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid down as true, to 
draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two 
Ideas of the infer d Propoſition. v g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſt d in another World, and from thence be infer'd this other, 


then Men can determine themſelves. The Queſtion now is to know whether the 


Mind has made this Inference right or no; if it has made it by finding out the 


intermediate Ideas, and taking a view of the Connection of them, plac'd in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference. If it has 


done it without ſuch a view, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 


hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs to have it be, 


or bo taken for ſuch. But in neither Caſe is it Sylogiſm that diſcover'd thoſe 
Ideas, or ſhew'd the Conne&ion of. them, for they muſt be both found _ 
| | | an 
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and the Conne&ion every where perceiv'd, before they can rationally be made 
uſe of in Sylogiſm : unleſs it can be ſaid, that any Idea, without conſidering What 
Connection ir hath with the two other, whole Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it 
will do well enough in a Sylogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for the 1. 
dius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no body will ſay, becauſe it 
is by virtue of the perceiv'd Agreement of the intermediate Idea with the Ex- 
tremes, that the Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter. 
mediate {dea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Connection with 
thoſe two it is plac'd between, or elſe thereby the Concluſion cannot be infer; 
or drawn in: for wherever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without Con- 
nection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it hath no Force to infer or 
draw in any thing. In the Inſtance above-menrion'd, what is it ſhews the Force 


of the Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of 


the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the Concluſion, or 
Propoſition infer d? v. g. Men ſhall be puniſh'd,—— God the Puniſher, 
the Puniſh'd guilty could have done otherwiſe. 
Freedom Self-determination : By which chain ot Ideas thus viſibly link'd to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe 
two it is immediately plac'd between, the Ideas ot Men and Self-determination 
appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition Men can determine themſelves is 
drawn in, or infer'd from this, that they ſhall be punijh'd in the other World. For 


here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the Idea of Mens Puniſh. 


ment in the other World, and the Idea of God puniſhing, between God puniſhing 
and the Juſtice of the Puniſhment ; between Tuſtice of Puniſhment and Guilt, between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe, between a Power to do otherwiſe and Freedin, 
and between Freedom and Self determination; ſees the Connection between Men 


and Seel, determination. a 


Now I ask whether the Connection of the Extremes be not more clearly ſeen 
in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in the perplex d Repetitions, and 
Jumble of five or ſix Slligiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it Jumble, till 


ſome body ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syilogiſms, and then ſay, that 


they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection more viſible, when they are tranſ- 
pos d and repeated, and ſpun out to the greater length in artificial Forms; 
than in that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in here, wherein eve- 
ry one may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they can be put into 
a Train of Hllogiſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas muſt di- 
rect the Order of the Sylogiſms, and a Man muſt ſee the Connection of each 
intermediate Idea with thoſe that it connects, before he can with reaſon make 
uſe of it in a Sylagiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither thoſe 
that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians will ſee the Force of the Argumen- 
tation, i. e. the Connection of the Extremes, one jot the better. [For thoſe 
that are not Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Hllogiſm, nor the 
Reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and concluſive 
Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at all help'd by the Forms they are put 
into; tho by them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judg of their re- 
ſpective Connection, being diſturb'd, renders the Illation much more uncertain 
than without them.] And as for Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connec- 
tion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Sylogiſm is made, or elſe 
they do not ſee it at all. For a Hllegiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Con- 
nection of any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connec- 
tion ſeen in them, ſhews what Connection the Extremes have one with another. 
But what Connection the intermediate has with either of the Extremes in that 


Syllogiſm, that no Syliogiſm does or can ſnew. That the Mind only doth or 


can perceive, as they ſtand there in that juxta-prſition, by its own view, to 
which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in gives no help or light at all; 
it only ſhews that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is on both 
ſides immediately apply'd to; then thoſe two remore ones, or as they are call'd 
Extremes, do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connection of each 
Hes to that which it is apply d to on each fide, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after the Syllagiſm is made, or ell be 

that 
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thar makes the Syllogiſm could never ſee ic at all: This, as has been al 


| ready 
oblerv'd, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Min þ 


d, ta- 


king a view of them laid together in a juxta poſtion; which View of any two 


it has equally, whenever they are laid togetaer in any Propoſition, whether that 
propoſition be plac d as a Major, or a Mor, in a Silogiſmor no. 
Of what uſe then are Sybogr ſms ? ; I anſwer, their chief and main uſe is in 
the Schools, where Men are allow d without ſhame to deny the Agreement of 
Ideas that do manifeſtly agree ; or out of the Schools to thoſe who from thence 
have learned without ſhame to deny the Connection of Ideas, which even to 
themſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous Searcher after Truth, who has nb 
other aim than to find it, there is no need of any ſuch Farm to foree the al- 


towing of the Inference: the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in 
| ranging of the Ideas in a {imple and plain Order: And hence it is, that Men, 


in their own Enquiries after Truth, never uſe Syogiſms to convince themſelves, 
[or in teaching others to inſtruct wiiling Learners. ] Becauſe, before they can 
put them into a Hlligiſm, they muſt ſee the Connection that is between the 
intermediate 1dea and the two other Ideas it is ſet between and apply'd to, to 
new their Agrecment; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference 
be good or no, and ſo SyPogi/m comes too late ro ſettle it. For to make uſ- 
again of the former Inſtance; I ask whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
juſtice, plac'd as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſhment of Men, and the 
Guilt of the puniſh'd, (and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make 
uſe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly. ſee the Force and Strength 
of the Inference, as when it is torm'd into Syllogiſm? To ſhew it in a very 


| plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be the intermediate Idea or medius termi- 
nus that the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens : 


| ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that Connec- 


| tion in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connecting Idea in the middle; 
| thus, | | W's 


than in this perplex'd one, 


Anim 


Vivens— Eno Aima : 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew the Connection 
between Homo and V/ivens by the intervention of Animal. 

Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the Lovers of 
Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are often conceal'd in florid, witty or 


involy'd Diſcourſes. But that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider, 


that the reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are impos'd 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are call'd Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their 
Fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they 
negle& to obſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas, upon 
which the Inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch Men the Weakneſs of ſuch an 
Argumentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, 
which blended and confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, 
ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there is none; or atleaſt do hinder the Diſ- 
covery ot the want of it; and then to lay the naked 7deas; on which the Force 
of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind, 
taking a view of them, ſces, what Connection they have, and ſo is able to judg 
of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. 18 

I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, as if 
the Detection of the Inconerence of ſuch looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to 
the Syllogiſtical Form; and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter 
Examination I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked in their due 
Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumentation better than Syllogiſm; 
nor only as ſubjecting each Link of the Chain, to the immediate view of the 

ind in its proper place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſery'd ; but alfo 
becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe (who are not one of 
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Neaſon. | Book IV. 
ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon 
which thoſe Forms are eltabliſh'd : whereas a due and orderly Placing of the 
Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, whether Logician ot 
not Logician, who underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceiy: 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas (without which, in or out of 
Syllogilm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Coherence or Inco- 
herence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the want of Connection in the Argumentation, ang 
the Abſurdity of the Inference. | p 
And thus I have known a Man unskilful in Syllogiſm, who at firſt hearing 
could perceive the Weakneſs and Inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and play- 
ſible Diſcourſe, wherewith others better skill'd in Syllogiſm have been milled. 
And J believe there are few of my Readers who do not know ſuch. And in- 
deed if it were not fo, the Debates of moſt Princes Councils, and the Buſineſs 
of Aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanag'd, fince thoſe who ate re- 
lydupon, and have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always ſuch, who 
have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms of Syllogiſm, or ex- 
pert in Mode and Figure. And if Syliogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the 
lureſt way to detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes ; I do not think that 
all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are ſo much in love with Falſhocd and Miſtake, that they would every whet: 
have neglected to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of conſequence : a plain Evidence 
to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at 
their caſe, but were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and often 
pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe ſcholafiick 
Forms were of little uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and 
the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them to thoſe who would 
not refuſe to {ee what was viſibly ſhewn them. | ng 
Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syllogiſm be the 
only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whats 
ever uſe Mode and Figure is pretended to be in the laying. open of Fallacy 
(which has been above conſider d) thoſe ſcholaſtick Forms of Diſcourſe are not 
leſs liable to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumentation : And forthis 
I appeal to common Obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Me- 
thods of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, than to in- 
ſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence it is, that Men even when 
they are baffl'd and ſilenc d in this ſcholaſtick way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vinc'd, and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide : they perhaps acknowledg 
their Adverſary to be the more skilful Diſputant; bur reſt nevertheleſs per- 
ſuaded of the Truth on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 
ſame Opinion they brought with them, which they could not do, if this way 
of Argumentation carry d Light and Conviction with it, and made Men {ec 
where the Truth lay. And therefore Syllogiſm has been thought more proper 
for the attaining Victory in Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation 
of Truth in fair Enquiries. And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch d 
in Syllogiſm, as ir cannot be deny d, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Sy1l0- 
giſm that muſt diſcover them. EXE 
I have had Experience howready ſome Men are, when all the Uſe which they 
have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is not allow'd, to cry out, that I am for 
laying it wholly afide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, 
I tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Underſtanding, in 
the attainment of Knowledg. And if Men skill'd in, and us'd to Sy llogiſms, 
find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the diſcovery of Truth, I think the) 
ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than belongs to them; and think that Men have no ue, 
or not ſo full a uſe of their re. ſoning Faculty without them. Some Eyes want 
Spectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that ule them 
therefore ſay, nobody can ice clearly without them: Thoſe who do fo will be 
thought in tavour with Art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too 
mult to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by irs own Penetration where 
it is ſtrong and exeteis'd, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without Syllogilo. 
| | S 


| we moſt need its help in; and that is he finding out of Proofs, and in ak. 
Diſceveries. The Rules of Hllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe in- 


, mitation, uon quo cundum eſt, Jed quo in. Bur I can be bold to ſay, that 


chin Real, 


If oſc of thoſe Spectieles has ſo dimm d its Sight, that it.caynot without fhem 


* 


* 


bee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, I amm not ſo unrealdhable 
| 25 to be againſt the uſing them. Frety one knows ar belt fits kus dan 
| Sight. Bat ler him not hence conclude all in the dark,” who üſe ngt jült the 
| (ame Helps that he finds a need of. E 


. 5. But however it be in Knowledg, I think I may truly ſay, it is of far 


* 
x 


eb, or no uſe at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there, being to be Yerer- 
| min'd by the Preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs; Wich all 
| Circumſtances on both ſides, nothing 1s {o unfit to aſſiſt the Mind*i that, as 
| Syllogiim ; which running away wich one alſum'd 'Probatillity, of dhe topical 
| Argument, Purſues that, till it has led the Mind quite our of ſight" of the 


6 . 


| ching under Conſideration; and forcing ir upon ſome temore' Difficulty, holds 
| ir tall there, entangled Perhaps and as it were mauacled in the (ham of 'Sy1- 


logiſms, withqut allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it che Helps te- 
quilite to che on which lide, All things confidet d, is the greater 'Probabiliry. 
$. 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing Men of their 


| Errors and Miſtakes : (and yet I would tai ſee che Man chat 2518 bel ob f 
| his Opinion by dint of Sag yet {till it fails our Reaſon in that Patt, which, 
| if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which 


N 1 % 


the finding out of Proofs, and making new 


ö 


| termediate IAeas that may ſhew the Conneckion of 7 "This" way ot 
q 


rcaſoning diſcovers no new-Proots, but is the Art of marth; | 
the old ones we have already. The 47th Propoſition of the firlt Book of Ku- 
cid is very true; but the Diſcoyery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able ro 'prove ſyllogilti- 
cally. So, that H/logiſm comes atter Knowledg, and then'a Man has little or no 


marſpalling aud ranging 


* 


| red of it. But tis chiefly by the finding cut thoſe Lea that ew the Con- 


dection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledg is inereasd, and that 
uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanc d. 1logiſm at belt is but the Akt of Feh- 
cing with the little Knowledg we have, without making any Addition to it. 
And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much o- 
therwiſe than he, who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, 
would have it beaten up all into Swords, and pur, it into his Servants Hands 
to fence with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spain imploy'd the 
Hands of his People, and his Saniſo Iron fo, he had brought to light but little 
of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark Entrails of America. And 1 
am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force of his' Reaſon only in 
brandiſhing of Sllogiſis, will diſcover, very little of that Maſs of Knowledg; 
which lies yet conceal d in the ſecret Receſſes of Natute; and which I am apt 
to think, gative ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a 
way to, apd add to the common ſtock of Mankind, rather than any feholaſt ick 
Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and Figure... AER 
9.7. Edoubt,not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſſiſt our Rea- 


ſon in this moſt uſetul..Parr ; and this the judicious Hooker incourages me to.. 
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Helps little ia 
De monſtratid 
on, leſs in 
Probability. 


Serves not te 
increaſe our 

K nowliedg, but 
fence with it: 


Other Helps 


Hotell a 


ſay, who in, his Eccl. Pol. I. 1. $.. 6. ſpeaks thus : If there might be added the ſongbr. 


right \Helps, of true Art and Learning (which Helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this Age 
of che Horld carrying the, name of a learned Age, doth neither much know, nor gene- 


rally regard) there would undoultedly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of 


Judgment between, Men. therewith inur d, and that which How Men are, as berween 
Men that arg now, aud Juuycents. | I do not pretend to have found, or dilcover'd 
here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thought men- 
tions; hut this is plain, that, Sylogi/m, and the Logiek now in uſe, which were 
a8 well known in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for 
me, if by a Piſcourſe, perhaps ſomething out of the way, I am ſure as to 


me wholly, new and unborrow d, I ſhall have given gccafion. to others, to caſt 
about for new Diſcoveries, and to, ſeek. in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right 


Helps of Art, which will, ſcarce be found, I fear, by thole who ſervilely confine 


themſelyes to the Rules and Digates of others. For beaten Tracks lead theſe 
fort of Cattle (as an obſerving. Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach only 


f Vol, . 1 this 


k | . 


J22 | Reaſon. | Boo Kk IV. 
this Age is adorn d with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largene, 
of Comprehenſion, that if they would imploy their Thoughts on this Subjed, 
could open new and undiſcover d ways to the Advancement of Knowledg. 

iFe reaſen a> F. 8. Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of Sibogiſm in general, and the 
bout Partica* Uſe of it in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Knowleds ; tis fit, be. 
tars. fore I leave this Subject, to take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of 
Sylogiſm, viz.. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, but 
what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon 
and have Knowledg about Particuiars : . Whereas, in truth, the Matter rightly 
eonſider d, the immediate Object of all our Reaſoning and Knowledg, is nothin 
but Particulars. Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledg is only about the I 
exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one ot them, particular Fx. 
iſtences; and our Knowledg and Reaſoning about other things, is only as the 
correſpond with thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of 
3 all our Knowledg. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in 
= | this, That the particular ZJeas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than ons 
particular thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, and conſequently oy 
Knowledg is equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither gf 
thoſe Ideas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. One 
thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, before I leave it, viz, May 
one not upon juſt Ground enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is 
that which in Reaſon it ought to have ? For the Medius 5 — being to join 
the Extremes, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to ſhew the 4. 
eement or Diſagreement of the two in queſtion, would not the Poſition of 
the Medius Terminus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were plac'd in the middle between 
them? Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and ma- 
king the Medius Terminus the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the & 
cond. As thus, ke 
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Onmis Homo «ft - Animal, 
Omne Animal eft vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens. 


Omne Corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nulum extenſum & ſolidum eft pura extenſio, 
Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in SyZogiſms, whoſe Concluſions are 
Particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for the ſame Form in them, as well as in 
the general. | 
1 Reaſen fails g. 9. Reaſon, tho it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Earth, ele: 
ws for want of vates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us thro* the vaſt Spaces and 
Ideas. large Room of this mighty Fabrick, yet ir comes far ſhort of the real Extent of 
even corporeal Being; and there are many Inſtances wherein it fails us: As, 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor can ex- 
tend it ſelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no Ideas, 
our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our Reckoning: Andif at any 
time we reaſon about Words, which do nor ſtand for any Ideas, tis only about 
thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. 5 | ba 
2. Becauſe erf, F. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the Ol. 
obſcure and ſcurity, Confuſion or Imperfection of the Ideas it is imploy d about; and there we ate 
:mperfe# I- involv'd in Difficulties and Contradictions. Thus not having any perfect Idea 
deas. of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a loſs about the 
Diviſibility of Matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtin& Ideas of Number, 
our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, not 
finds it ſelf involv'd in any Contradictions about them. Thus, we having but 
imperfect Ileas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the beginning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in us, and guts? - 


| as clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle : And this therefore, as has been 
I call intuitive Knowledg ; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Pro- 


«Ta 
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perfecter yet, of the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 
created Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf out of. | 
9. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, 3. Fir want ef 


which could ſerve to ſbew the certain or probable Agreement or Diſagreement of any two intermediate 


other Ideas: and in this, ſome Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till Algebra, Ideas. 
hat great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcover'd, Men, with 
Amazement, look'd on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of antient Mathematicians, 

and could ſcarce forbear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſome- 

thing more than human. | 


$. 12. Fourthly, The Mind, by proceeding upon falſe Principles, is often ingag d 4. Becauſe of 


in Abſurdities and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Contradictions, with- 1 £79967” 


out knowing how to free it ſelf: And in that caſe it is in vain to implore the * © 
help of Reaſon, unleſs it be ro diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence 
of thoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſofar from clearing the Difficulties which 
the building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will purſue it, 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper in Perplexities. | 
g. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas often involve our Reaſon, ſo, 5. Becaaſe of 
upon the ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, often in Diſcour- dubtfut 
ſes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring Tem. 
them to a Non-plus. But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of 
Reaſon. But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the 
Perplexities or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are every where obſervable. 
9. 14. Some of the eas that are in the Mind, are ſo there, that they can be Our bigbeſt 


| by themſelves immediately compar'd one with another: And in theſe the Mind degree 5 


is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them, {nwieds is 


Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, * 


ſa id, ſening. 


bation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certainty. In 


this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no Body has any Doubt a- 


bout, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only affent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are proposg'd to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery 


of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need 


of Reaſoning, but they are known by à ſuperior and higher degree of Evidence. 
And ſuch, if I may gueſs at _ unknown, I am apt to think, that Angels 
have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfe& ſhall have, in a future 
State, of Thouſands of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehen- 
ſions, or which, out ſhort- ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, 
in the dark, grope atter. | 5 Os wy TE 

9. 15. But tho we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, ſome 1% fert :. 
Sparks of bright Knowledg; yet the greateſt part of our Ideas are ſuch, that Demeonſtrati- 
we cannot diſcern their Agreement or Diſagreement by an immediate comparing «s by Reeſen- 
them. And in all theſe we have need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and . 
Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two ſorts, which 1 
ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. £140 
Fit, Thoſe whole Agreement or Diſagreement, tho? it cannot be ſeen by an 
immediate putting them together, yet may be examin'd by the Intervention of 
other Ideas, which can be compar'd with them. In this Cafe when the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on both ſides, with thoſe which 


we would compare, is plainly diſcern'd, there it amounts to Demonſtration, 
whereby Knowledg it produc'd; which tho? it be certain, yet it is nor ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive Knouledg. Becauſe in that there is barely 
one {imple Intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake” or 
Doubt; the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, 
there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a Remem- 
brance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the Medium, or intermediate 
Idea, with that we compar'd it with before, when we compare it with the o- 
ther; and where there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake is 
the greater. For each Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas muſt be ob- 
ferv'd and ſeen in each Step of the whole 'Train, and retain'd in the Memory, 
juſt as it is; and the Mind muſt be ſure that no part of whar is neceſlary to 
Vol. I. 5 „ | make 
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make up the Demonſtration is omitted or overlooł d. This makes ſome Demos. 
ſtrations long and perplex d, and too hard for thoſe who have not Strength 0 
Parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in 
their Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculation, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and chere is need of more than om 
Review before they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clear! 
retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any dea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, c. there the Agreement of the firſt and 
the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Knowledg, which maybe 
call'd Rational Knouledg, as the other is Intuitive. 5 88 
To ſupply the F. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement 
Narrowneſs of can no otherwiſe be judg'd of, but by the Intervencion of others, which have 
2 went not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: Any 
bas . in theſe it is that the Judgment is properly exercis d, which is the acquieſcing 
on probable the Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable 44 
Ri aſoning. diums. This, tho' it never amounts to Knowledg, no not to that which is the 
loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas tie the Extremes 0 
firmly together, and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſ. 
ſarily follows it, as Knowledg does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to oblerve right, and take a true Eſtimate, of the Fore: 
and Weight of each Probability ; and then caſting them up all right together, 
chuſe that fide which has the O ver- balance. 1 
Intuition, De- F. 17. Intuitive Knowledg is the Perception of the certain Agreement or Dila- 
Sonſtratin, greement of two Ideas immediately compar'd together. | 
Judgment: Rational Knowledg is the Perceprion of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any two Ideas, by the intervention of one or more other Ideas. 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſagree, by the inter- 
vention of one or more Ideas, whoſe certain Agreement or Diſagreement with 
them it does not perceive, but hath obſerv'd to be frequent and uſual. 
| Conſequences F. 18. Tho' the deducing one Propoſition from another, or making Infrrehce 
of Wards, and in Words, be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſually imploy'd about; 
7 yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding the Agreement or Diſa- 
9 greement of two Ideas one with another, by the intervention of a third. As 
a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could not 
be brought together to meaſure their Equality by Juxta- Pofition. Words have 
their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas: and things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are; but we obſerve it only by our 1deas.* | 
Four ſorts of F. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little to re- 
Arguments. flect on four Sorts of Arguments, that Men, in their Reaſonings with others, do 
ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, 
as to ſilence their Oppoſition. | | | 
AL Veal. FR The firſt is, to alledg the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 
cundiam. Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe has gain'd a Name, and ſettled their 
Reputation in the common Eſteem with ſome kind of Authority. When Men 
are eſtabliſh'd in any kind of Dignity, tis thought a breach of Modeſty for o- 
| thers to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men who 
are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenfur'd, as carrying with it too much 
of Pride, when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approv'd 
Authors, which is wont to be receiv'd with Reſpe& and Submiſſion by others: 
and tis look'd upon as Inſolence for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own 
pinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the ballance 
againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approv'd Writer. Whoever 
backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
Cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it Impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt 
them. This, I think, may be call'd grgumentum ad Verecundiam. | 
2. Ad Tgno- g. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 
rantiam. force them to ſubmit their Judgments, and receive tne Opinion in Debate, is to 
require the Adverſary to admit what they alledg as a Proof, or to aflign a better 
And this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. | | 
3. Ad Homi- g. 21+ Thirdly, A third way is, to preſs a Man with Conſequences drawn 
nent. from his own Principles, or Conceſſions, This is already known under the name 
of Argumentum ad Hominem. | 9. 22. 
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$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of the 4. Ad judi- 

Foundations of Knowledg or Probability. This I call Argumentum ad Fudicium. eiùm. 

This alone of all the four, brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in 

our way to Knowledg. For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be 

right, becauſe I out of Reſpe&, or any other Conſideration but that of Convij - 

tion, will not contradi& him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the tight 

way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 

3. Nor does it follow that another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn 

me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another 

Man's Perſuafion: I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better: I 

may be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This may diſpoſe 
me, perhaps, for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not to it; that mult 

come from Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things 

themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance or Error. | TT | 

$. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to make ſome 45;ve,centra- 

gueſs at the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and and 4-cord- 
contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth * = Reason. 
we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation 

and Reflection; and by natural Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above 

Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon 

derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſueh Propoſitions, as are 
inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear and diſtin eas. Thus the 

Exiſtence of one GOD is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of more than 

one GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurre&ion of the Dead, above Reaſon: 


nr Farther, as Above Reaſon may be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as ſignity- 
ing above Probability, or above Certainty ; fo in that large Senſe alſo, Contrary 
oy to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 8 | 
th g. 24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppos'd to Faith; Reaſn and 
which tho? it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet common Uſe Faith not oppo 
e has fo authoriz d it, that it would be Folly either ro oppoſe or hope to remedy te. 
tz | it: Only I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that however Faith be op- 
2 pos d to Reaſon, Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: which if it 
As be regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 
on WW Reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, without having a- 
ve WE ny Reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own Fancies ; but neither 
as ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
| have him uſe thoſe diſceming Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of 
te- Miltake and Error. He that does not this to the beſt of his Power, however 
do be ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know not 
m whether the Luckineſs of the Aceident will excuſe the Irregularity of his Pro- 


ceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable. for whatever 
Miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe! of the Light and Faculties 
GOD has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe Helps 
and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a ra- 
tional Creature, that tho he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not mils the | Potent of 
it. For he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves according as Reaſon di- 
reds him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and 
miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were given him to no other End but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 
and R are by ſome Men oppos d, we will ſo conſider them in the follow- 
ing Chapter. | | TT 04 nie 
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CHAP. XVII. 8 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinct Provinces. 


N. | . 1. ITT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, 
—— 5 want Knowledg of all ſorts, where we want Ideas. 2. Tat we n 
Boundaries. norant, and want rational Knowledg, where we want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledg and Certainty, as far as we want clear and determin d 
ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters 
where we have neither Knowledg of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men, to 
bottom our Reaſon upon. | 
From theſe things thus premis'd, I think we may come to lay down the Mea- 
ſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon ; the want whereof may Poſlibly 
have been the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes 
and Ae Miſtakes in the World. For till it be reſolv'd how far we are to 
be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and en- 
deavour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. 
FaithendRee> H. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it gladly: 
ſen what, as and where it fails them, they cry out, Tis matter of Faith, and above Reaſn. 
contradiſtin= And J do not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gain- 
. ſayer who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting down ſtrict Boundaries 
| between Faith and Reaſon ; which ought to be the firlt Point eſtabliſh'd in al 
Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to do. | 
| Reaſon therefore here, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Faith, I take to be the Diſco- 
very of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, which the 
Mind arrives at by Deduction made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by theuſe 
of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. E 
Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus made out 
by the Dedu&ions of Reaſon ; but upon the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming 
from G O D, in ſome extraordinary way of Communication. This way of di- 
covering Truths to Men we call Revelation. 
Nonewſimple F. 3- Firſt then I ſay, That no Max inſpird by GOD, can by any Revelation 
Idea can be communicate to others _ new fimple Ideas, which they had not before from Sen- 
—_ d by ſation or Reflection. For whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from the 
=> geo immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, can- 
not be convey'd to another, either by Words, or any other Signs. Becauſe 
Words by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other Ideas, but of their 
natural Sounds: and tis by the cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they ex- 
cite and revive in our Minds latent Ideas; but yet only ſuch Ideas as were there 
before. For Words ſeen or heard, recal to our Thoughts thoſe Leaf only, 
which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but cannot introduce any per- 
fectly new, and formerly unknown fimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignify to us things, of which we have before never had any 
. | 8 
Thus whatever things were diſcover d to St. Paul, when he was wrap d up into 
the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there receiv'd, all the Deſcrip- 
tion he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That there are ſuch 
things, as | Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter d into the Heart f 
Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould diſcover to any one, ſupetna 
turally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (fot 
that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had ſix Senſes 
and imprint on his Mind the Ideas convey'd to theirs by that ſixth Senſe ; he 
could no more, by Words, produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, im- 
printed by that fixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any Co- 
jour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the other four Senſes 
perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas 
then, which are the Foundation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Know- 
ledg, we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean our natural ** 
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gain our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds. | Becauſe the natural ways 
of Knowledg could ſettle them there, or had done it already; which is the 


Chap. 18. Faith and Reaſon. Be 
and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from Traditional Revelation; ; 
1 ſay, Traditional Revelation, in diſtin&ion to Original Revelation. By the one, 
mean that firſt Impreſſion, which is made immediately by GOD, on the Mind 
of zny Man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, thoſe Im- 
preſſions deliver d over to others in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying 
our Conceptions one to another. 8 183 | | 
. 4. Secondly, J ſay, that the ſame Truths may be diſcover'd, and convey'd down Traditional 
from Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by thoſe Ideas we na- Revelation 
turally may have. So GOD might, by Revelation, difcover the Truth of any 8 | 
Propofition in Eaclid ; as well as Men, by the natural uſe of their Faculties, tianstnewable 
come to make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this kind, there is alſo byReaſon, 
little need or uſe of Revelation, GOD having furniſh'd us with natural and % nt with 
ſurer means to arrive at the knowledg of them. For whatſoever Truth we = ſame Cer- 
2 : ; ot inty that 
come to the clear diſcovery of, from the Knowledg and Contemplation of our Reaſen doth. 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are convey d to us | 
by Traditional Revelation. For the Knowledg we have, that this Reve/ation came 
at firſt from GOD, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledg we haye from the 
clear and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own 
Ideas, v. g. if it were reveal'd ſome Ages ſince, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aſſent ro the Truth of that 
Propolition, upon the Credit of the Jradition, that it was reveal'd : But that 
would never amount to ſo great a Certainty, as the Knowledg of it, upon the 
comparing and meaſuring my own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three 
Angles of a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Sen- 
les, v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is convey'd to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will ſay he has as 
certain and clear a Knowledg of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he 
himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no 
greater an Aſſurance than that of his Senſes, that it iswrit in the Book ſuppos d 
writ by Moſes inſpir'd : but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that Moſes writ 
that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the Aſſurance of its being 
a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. _ 

$. 5. In Propoſitions then, whole Certainty is built upon the cleat Perception Revelation 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our eas, attain d either by immediate cannt be ad: 
Intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propofitions, or by evident Deductions of Reaſon mitredagainft 


in Demonſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to e ear Evi- 
at, dence of Rea. 


ſon. 


greateſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD imme- 
diately reveals it to us And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than 
our Knowledg is, that it is a Revelation from GOD. But yet nothing, I think, 
can under that title, ſhake or over- rule plain Knowledg ; or rationally prevail 
with any Man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear Evi- 
dence of his own Underſtanding. For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by 
which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our 


intuitive Knowledg, we can never receive for a Truth any thing, that is directly 


contrary to our clear and diſtin& Knowledg ; v. g. the Ideas of one Body, and 
one Place, do fo clearly agree, and the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of 
their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the 
ſame Body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the Authority of a divine Revelation: Since the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive 
not our ſelves, in aſcribing it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; 
can never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledg, where- 
by we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no Propoſition can he receiv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
to all ſuch, if it becontradiffory to our clear intuitive Knowledg. Becauſe this would 
be to ſubvert the Principles and Foundations of all Knowledg, Evidence, and Aſſent 
whatſoever : And there would be left no difference between Truth and Falſhood, 
no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubtful Propoſitions 
all take place before ſelt evident; and what we certainly know, give way to 
hat we may poſſibly be miſtaken in» In Propoſitions therefore contrary to Be 
| 125 ar 
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clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, til 
be in vain to urge them as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent, un- 
der that or any other title whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of auy 
thing, that contradicts our Knowledg. Becauſe tho Faith be founded on the 
Teſtimony of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yer we 
cannot have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a Divine Revelation, gtea- 
ter than our own Knowledg : Since the whole ſtrength of the Certainty de- 
pends upon our Knowledg that GO D reveal'd it, which in this caſe, where 
the Propofition ſuppos d reveal'd contradicts our Knowledg or Reaſon, will al- 
Ways have this Objeaion hanging to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to con- 
ceive that to come from GOD, the bountiful Author of our Being, which it 
receiv'd for true, muſt overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledg 
he has given us, render all our Faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excel- 
Tent part of his Workmanfhip, our Underſtandings; and put a Man in a con- 
dition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct than the Beaſt that pe- 


riſheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not ſo 


clear) Evidence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Princi- 
ples of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the clear Evidence 
ok its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe Revelation has not a greater 
Evidence than thoſe Prineiples have. 


Dane F. 6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, eren in 


Revelatien. immediate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppos'd to be made to himſelf; 
n Bur to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are requir d to 

i Pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths reveal'd to others, which by the 

Tradition of Writings, or Word of Mouth, are convey'd down to them; Rex 
ſon has a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe; 
'Faith, as we uſe the word, (call'd commonly Divine Faith) has to do with no 
Propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppos d to be divinely reveafd. So that I 
do not ſee how thoſe, Who make Revelation alone the ſole Object of Faith, can 
ay that it is a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe that ſuch or 
ſuch a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration; 
unleſs it be reveal d, that that Propoſi tion, or all in that Book, was communi- 
"cared by Divine Inſpiration. Without ſuch a Revelation, the believing, ot not 
believing that Propoſition or Book to be of Divine Authority, can never be 


Matter of Fuith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch as I muſt come to an Aſſent to, 


only by the uſe of my Reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe 
that, which is contrary to it ſelf: it being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to pto- 
cure any Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. 

In all things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our Ideas, and 
thoſe Principles of Know ledg I have above mention d, Reaſon is the proper 
"Judg ; and Revelation, tho” it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet 
cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be oblig d, where we have 
the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion, under 
a pretence that it is matter of Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain 

| and clear Dictates of "Reaſon. | | | ; 
ings above F. 7. But, Thirdh, there being many things, wherein we have very impetfect 
„ _ Notions, or none at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future 
"Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties we can have no Knowleds at all: 
"Theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, 
are, when reveal'd, the proper matter of Faith, Thus, that part of the Angels 
© rebel'd againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; and that the 
Dead fh t riſe, and live again: theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſco- 
very of * are purely matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has directly no- 
9 68. But ſince GO) in giving us the Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up 
reveaPd, are his own Hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the Light of Revelation in 
matter of any of thoſe matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able to give a probable 
Faith, Determination; Revelation, where God has been pleas'd to give it, muſe chr) 1 
againſt the probable Conjectures of Reaſon. Becauſe the Mind not being certain of 


the Truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the 2 7 
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Chap- 1 8. Faith and Reaſon. 329 
bilicy chat appears, in it, is bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony; 
which, it is ſatisfy'd, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon to judg of the Truth of its being a Revelation, 
and of the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver d. Indeed, if any 
thing ſhall be thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of 
Reaſon, and the evident Knowledg the Mind has ot its own clear and diſtinct 
[deas ; there Reaſon mult be hearken'd to, as to a Matter within its Province: 
ſince a Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledg, that a Propoſition which 
contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledg, was divinely 
reveal'd, or that he underſtands the Words rightly wherein it is deliver'd ; as 
he has, that the contrary is true: and fo is bound to conſider and judg of it as 
a matter of Reaſon, and not {wallow it, without Examination, as a matter of 
aith. | | 
= 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal d, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by Revelation in 
its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judg ; that is purely matter of Faith, Matters _ 
and above Reaſon. VVV f 49 155 14 —_— gn 
Scondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural Facul- r 5 r | 

ties, can come to determine and judg from naturally acquir'd Ideas, are matter bly,ought to be 
of Reaſon; with this difference {till, that in thoſe concerning which it has but #arter'dto. 
an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth only upon probable 

grounds, which {till admit a Poſſibilit) of the contraty to be true, without do- 

ing violence to the certain Evidence ot its own Knowledg, and overturning the 

Principles of all Reaſon; in ſuch probable Propolitions, I ſay, an evident Reve- 

Jation ought to determine our Aflent even againſt Probability. For where the 

principles of Reaſon have not evidene'd a Propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of A(- 

ſent, may determine; and ſo it may be matter of Faith, and be alſo above Rea- 
ſm. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher 
than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where Reaſon came ſhort; and 
Revelation diſcover'd on Which ſide the Truth lay.  _ . : 
| & 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any Violence In Matters 
or Hindrance to Reaſon; which is not injur'd or diſturb'd, but aſſiſted and im- Were Reaſon 
pror'd, by new Diſcoveries of Truth coming from the eternal Fountain of _— 
all Knowledg, Whatever GOD hath reveal'd, is certainly true; no doubt that ;5 to oye 
can be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith: But whether it be a b:arker'd to. 
divine Revelation or no, Reaſoz mult judg ; which can never permit the Mind 

to reje& a greater Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to 

entertain Probability in oppoſition to Knowledg and Certainty. There can be 

no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in the 

Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and fo certain, 

as that of the Principles of Reaſon ; and therefore, Nothing that is contrary to 

and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates of | Reaſon, has a right to 

be urged or afſented to as a matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. 

Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Preju- 

dices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to be receiv'd with full Aſſent Such a 

Submiſſion as this, of our Reaſo to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of 

Knowledg: This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe 

of our Faculties, for which they were given us. | 

S. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diſtinct by theſe Bounda- if the Brunds- 
ries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room for Reaſon at all; and thoſe ries be not ſet 
extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral Reli- between Faith 
gions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying-up of 3 | 
Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe thoſe urn 
Abſurdities that fill almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. « in Religion 
For Men having been principled with aa Opinion, that they muſt not conſult n be contra- 
Reaſon in the things of Religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
denſe, and the very Principles of all their Knowledg, have let looſe their 
Fancies and natural Superſtition; and have been by them led into fo ſtrange 
Opinions and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſiderate Man cannot 

but ſtand amaz'd at their Follies, and judg them ſo far from being acceptable to 

the great and wiſe GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 

Val. I, | Uu offenſive 


338 Ent buſiaſm. Book IV. 
8 offenſive to a ſober good Man. So that in effect Religion, which ſhould moſi 
diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational 
| and more ſenſleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſtbile eſt; I believe 


| becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man paſs for a Sally of Zeal; but Would 
| | ; prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion by. 


* * 
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| . 1. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the Search of Truth, ought int 
rs pes bib | firſt place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it. For he . = 

it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 
miſſes it. There is no body in the Commonwealth of Learning, who does not 
profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth; and there is not a rational Creature, that 
would not take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth-ſake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may know whe 

ther he be ſo in earneſt, is worth enquiry: And I think there is this one un- 
erring Mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any Propoſition with greater A. 
ſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 
this meaſure ot Aſſent, tis plain receives not Truth in the love of it; loves 
not Truth for Truth- ſake, but for ſome other By-end. For the Evidence that 
any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the 

' Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the 
Degrees of that Evidence, tis plain that all the Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing 
ro ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: it being as impoſſible, 
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to me that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to 
any Propoſition for the ſake of that Evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it 
may not be true. In any Truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our Minds by the ir- 
reſiſtible Light of Self evidence, or by the force of Demonſtration, the Argu- 
ments that gain it Aſſent are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; 
and we can receive it for no other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our Under- 
ſtandings: Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give to any Propoſition, mere 
than it receives from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing 
to our Inclinations that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of Truth 


as ſuch : which, as it can receive no Evidence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo 


it ſhould receive no Tin&ure from them. 


A Formard- F. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dictating to others, and a Forwardneſs 


—— to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of this Byaſs and 


Corruption of our Judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has already impos'd on his 
own? Who can reaſonably expect Arguments and Convi&ion from him, in deal- 
ling with others, whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtom'd to them in his dealing 

14 | with himſelt? Who does violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes over his own 

= . | Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, which is to com- 
4 mand Aſſent by only its own Authority, i. e. by and in proportion to that Evi 
"I dence which it carries with it. | 

1 Fxrce of En- H. 3. Upon this occation I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third Ground of 
* thyfiaſm. Aﬀlent, which with ſome Men has the ſame Authority, and is as confidently 
1 rely d on as either Faith or Reaſon; 1 mean Enthufiaſm : which laying by Reaſon, 
4 would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both Rea- 

. ſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies 


of a Man's own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion 
and Conduct. 8 | | 


9. 4. 


that the Love of Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent above the Evidence there is 
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Chap. 19. Enthufiaſm. 331 
g. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of Light, and Reaſon and 
Fountain of all Knowledg, communicates to Mankind that Portion of Truth Revelation 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural Faculties: Revelation is na- 
tural Reaſon, enlarg'd by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD im- 
mediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and Proofs it 
gives that they come from GOD. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and does much- what the 
{ame, as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive 
the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Teleſcope.  _ 8 
$. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their R:ſ of Entbu- 
Opinions, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious and not always ſueceſſ- am-. 
ful Labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 
to pretend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under the 
peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe 
of them. which they cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
ledg, and Principles of Reaſon, Henee we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mix'd with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 
has rais d them into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with GOD, and a 
nearer Admittance to his Favour than is afforded to others, have often flat- 
ter'd themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the Divine Spirit. G O D, I own, cannot 
be deny'd to be able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the 
Mind immediately from the Fountain of Light: This they underſtand he has 
promis d to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to expect it as thoſe who are 
his peculiar People, choſen by him, and depending on him? 
H. 6. Their Minds being thus prepar'd, whatever groundleſs Opinion comes Enthafaſm. 
to ſettle it ſelt ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit of 
GOD, and preſently of divine Authority: and whatſoever odd Action they find 
in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a Call 
or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obey d; tis a Commiſſion from above, 
and they cannot err in executing it. | RF 
F. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, tho* founded neither on 
Reaſon nor Divine Revelation, but riſing from the Conceits of a warm'd or 
over-weening Brain, works yet, where 1t once gets footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 
gether : Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the Impulſes they receive from 
themſelves ; and the whole Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole | 
Man is Carry'd by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 8 
catries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and freed from all Re- 
ſtraint ot Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it is heighten'd into a Divine Au- 
thority, in concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination. 
| g. 8. Tho' the odd Opinions and extravagant Actions Enthufraſm has run Men Enthuſiaſm 
WH into, were enough to warn them againſt this wrong Principle, ſo apt to miſguide 7i/aken for 
them both in their Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſomething extraor- — 1 
dinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to be inſpir'd, and be above the common 
and natural ways of Knowledg, ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
| Vanity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate Revelation, 
of Illumination without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, and without 
: Examination, tis a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon 
them, they are above it: they ſee the Light infus d into their Underſtandings, 


and cannot be miſtaken; tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright 
dun-thine; ſhews it ſelf, and needs no other Proof but its own Evidence: they 
feel the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, 
c and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and 
are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves: 


4 what they have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Probation. 
8 Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould re uire to have it, prov'd to him that 
J the Light ſhines, and that he ſees it? It is it's own Proof, and can have no o- 

b ther. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. 


We fee it, as we do that of the Sun at noon, and need not the Twilight of 


eaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, 
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Ent buſia ſni. Book IV 
carries its own Demonſtration with it; and we may as rationally take a Glow. 
worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the Celeſt 
dim Candle, Reaſon. e | | 
. 9. This is the way of talking of, theſe Men: they are ſure, becauſe the 
are ſure: and their Perſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. 
For, when what they ſay is ſtrip'd of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling this 
is all it amounts to: and yet theſe Similes fo impoſe on them, that they ſerve 
them for Certainty in themſelves, and Demonſtration to others. | | 
Enthuſiaſm g. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this internal Light, and this Feeling on 
bow to e which they build ſo much. "Theſe Men have, they fay, clear Light, and the 
diſcover d. ſte; they have an awaken'd Senſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are . | 
be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or feels, no body can deny 0 
him that he does ſo. But here let me ask: This ſeeing, is it the Perception of 
the Truth of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from G00? 
This feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or Fancy to do ſomething, or 
of the Spirit of GOD moving that Inclination? Theſe are two very different 
Perceptions, and mult be carefully diſtinguiſh'd, if we would not impoſe upon 
our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth ot a Propoſition, and yet not perceive 
that it is an immediate Revelation from GOD. I may perceive the Truth of 2 
Propoſition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a Reyela- 
tion: Nay, I may perceive I came not by this Knowledg in a natural Way, and 
fo may conclude it reveal'd, without perceiving that it is a Revelation from 
GOD; becauſe there be Spirits, which, without being divinely commiſſion's 
may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my Mind, that 
I may perceive their Connection. So that the Knowledg of any Propoſition 
coming into my Mind I know not how, is not a Perception that it is from 
60D. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that it is true, a Perception that it is 
from GOD, or ſo much as true. But however it be call'd Light and Seeing, 
I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance: and the Propofition taken for 
a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For 
where a Propoſition is known to be true, Revelation is needleſs: and it is hard 
to conceive how there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows alrea- 
dy. It therefore it be a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, bur do nor 
know, to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing. 
For theſe are two ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtind, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evidence of 
the thing it ſelf : what I believe, I take to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther : Bur this Teſtimony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground have 1 


of believing? I muſt ſee that 'ris GOD that reveals this to me, or elſe I ſee no- 


thing. The queſtion then here is, How do I know that GOD is the Revealer 
of this to me; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I ought to obey ir? If I know not this, how great ſoerer 
the Aſſurance is that I am poſſeſs'd with, it is groundleſs; whatever Light 1 
pretend to, it is but Euthuſiaſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppos'd to be 


reveal'd, be in it felt evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural 


ways of Knowledg uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and 
manifeſted to be true, is this, That GOD is the Revealer of it, and that what 
I rake to be a Revelation is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is not an 
Illuſion drop'd in by ſome other Spirit, or rais'd by my own Fancy. For if I 
miſtake not, theſe Men receive it tor true, becauſe they preſume GOD reveal'd 
it. Does it not then ftand them upon, to examine on what grounds they pre- 
ſame ir to be a Revelation from GOD? or elſe all their Confidence is mere Pre- 
ſumption: and this Light, they are ſo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fa- 
tuus that leads them continually round in this Circle; I is a Revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it, and they believe it becauſe it is a Revelation, _ 
Enthuſiaſm 9. Ir. In all that is of Divine Revelation, there is need of no other Proof but 
fails of Evi- that it is an Inſpiration from GOD: For he can neither deceive; nor be de- 
8 the ceiv'd. But how ſhail it be known that any Propoſition in our Minds is 2 
Fo cob. Truth infus d by GOD; a Truth that is reveal'd to us by him, which he de- 
clares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthufiaſm fails 


of the Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſs d boaſt of a Light where- 
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by they ſay they are enlighten'd, and broughr icto the Knowledg of this or 
either by its own Selt evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational Proofs 


that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a Truth, either of 


theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know 
it to be true by the fame way, that any other Man naturally may know that 
it is ſo withour the help of Revelation. For thus all the Truths, of what kind 
ſoever, that Men uninſpir'd are enlighten'd with, came into their Minds, and 
are eftabliſh'd there. they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a Reve- 
lation from GOD, the Reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded how © 
they know it to be a Revelation from GO D? If they fay, by the Light it 
brings with it, which ſhines bright in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt: 
deſeech them to conſider whether this be any more than what we have taken 
notice of already, viz. That it is a Revelation becaule they ſtrongly believe it 
to be true. For all the Light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, tho' ungrounded, 
Perſuaſion of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from 
Proofs that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledg to have none; tor then it is not 
recciv'd as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds that other Truths are 
receiv'd: And if they believe it ro be true, becaule it is a Revelation, and 
have no other reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per- 
ſnaded without any other reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be a Rere- 
lation only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation; which is a very 
unſafe ground to proceed on, eicher in our Tenets or Actions. And what rea- 


dier way ean there be to run our ſelves into the moſt extravagant 88 and 


Miſcarriages, than thus to ſer up Fancy for our ſupreme and {ole Guide, and 

to believe any Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we be- 

lieve it tobe ſo? The Strength of our Perſuaſions are no Evidence at all of 

their own Rectitude: Crooked things may be as ſtiff and unflexible as ſtreight: 

and Men may be as poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come 

elſe the untractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties? For if the Light, 

which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in this caſe is nothing but the 

Strength of his own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from GOD, contra- 

ry Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations ; and G OD will be 

not only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradi&ory Lights, lead- 

ing Men contrary ways; and contradictory Propoſitions will be Divine Truths, 

if an ungrounded Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition 

is a Divine Revelation. 8 hs | 5 = 

F. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Firmneſs of 

Cauſe of believing, and Confidence of being in the right is made an Argument Perſuaſion no 
of Truth. St. Paul himſelf believ'd he did well, and that he had a Call to it 5% he a 


opoſition is 


when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: fm GoD. 


hut yet it was he, and not they, who were miſtaken, Good Men are Men ill, 


liable to Miſtakes; and are ſometimes warmly engag'd in Errors, which they 

rake for Divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 3 
$. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or can be nothing elſe but the Evi- Tigbe in the 

dence of the Truth of any Propoſition ; and if it be not a ſelſ- evident Propoſiti- And, woets 

on, all the Light it has, or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity of 

thoſe Proofs, upon which it is receiv'd. To talk of any other Light in the Un- 

derſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of 

Darkneſs, and by our own Conſent to give our ſelves up to Deluſion to believe 

a Lye. For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us; 

I as how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the 

Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of 

Light. And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfy d 

of the Illumination, i. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are ehlighten'd 

by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, 

are acted by it : and no Body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their 

own ſtrong Beliet may be judg) than they. | 

. 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf up to all the Extravagancies Revelation 

of Delulion and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light within to the Trial. muſt be judz: 

GOD, when he makes the Prophet, does not unmake the Man. He > — his * by Rea- 
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Enthuftaſ. Book IV. 
Faculties in the natural State, to enable him to judg of his Inſpirations, whe- 
ther they be of Divine Original or no. When he illuminates the Mind with 
ſupernatural Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he would 
have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he either evidences that Truth 
by the uſual Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth 
which he would have us aſſent to, by his Authority; and convinces us that it is 
from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt 
be our laſt Judg and Guide in every thing. I do not mean that we muſt con- 
ſult Reaſon, and examine whether a Propofition reveal'd from GOD can be 
made out by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may reject it: 
but conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation from 
GOD or no. And if Reaſon finds it to be reveal'd from GOD, Reaſon then 
declares for it, as muchas for any other Truth, and makes it one of her Dic- 
tates. Every Conceit that thorowly warms our Fancies muſt paſs for an Inſpi. 
ration, if there be nothing but the Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to 
judg of our Perſuaſions: If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſome- 
thing extrinſecal to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, 
Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to 
be diſtinguiſh'd. 


Belief noPreof g. 1 5. If this internal Light, or any Propotition which under that Title we 


of Revelati- 
on. 


take for inſpir'd, be conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, or to the Worg 
of GOD, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafe- 
ly receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief and Actions: if it re- 
ceive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take 
it for a Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that 
it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we {ee the holy 
Men of old, who had Revelations from GOD, had ſomething elſe beſides that 
internal Light of Aſſurance in their own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from GOD. They were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe 
Perſuaſions were from GOD ; but had outward Signs to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven; and by viſible Signs to aſſert the Divine Authority of a Meſſage they were 
Tent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 
Voice out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon his 
Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren out of Egypt: and 
yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till 
GOD, by another Miracle of his Rod turn'd into a Serpent, had aſſur'd him of 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated before them, whom 
he was ſent to. Gideon was {ent by an Angel to deliver ae! from the Midia- 
mites, and yet he defir'd a Sign to convince him that this Commiſſion was from 
GOD. Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets 
of old, are enough to ſhew that they thought not an inward Seeing or Perſua- 
fion of their own Minds, without any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it 
was from GOD, tho' the Scripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch Proofs. | | 

FS. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying, that GOD can, or doth 


ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of certain Truths, or 


excite them to good Actions by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. Bur in ſuch 
caſcs too we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules to know whether it 
be from GOD or no. Where the Truth embrac'd is conſonant to the Reve- 
lation in the written Word of GOD, or the A&ion conformable to the Dic- 


tates of right Reaſon or Holy Writ, we may be aſſur'd that we run no risk in 


entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe tho perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation 
from GOD, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it iS 
warranted by that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. But it is not 
the Scrength of our private Perſuaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven: Nothing can do that but the wrirten 
Word of GOD without us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is common to 
us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for any Wares. or 

| ion, 
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Action, we may receive it as of Divine Authority: But tis not the Strength 


ol our own Perſuaſions which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. The bent of 


our own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a 


Fondling of our own, but will by no means prove it to be an Offspring of Hea- 
ven, and of Divine Original. | Os 
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Truth, Error cauſes of 


is not a Fault of our Knowledg, but a Miſtake of our Judgment, Err. 


iving Aflent to that which is not true. 


But it Aſſent be grounded on Likelyhood, if the proper Object and Motive 
of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſts in what is laid down 


| in the foregoing Chapters, 1t will be demanded how Men come to give their 
| Afents contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more common than Con- 
trariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious than that one Man wholly disbe- 


lieves what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firml y ad- 
heres to. The Reaſons whereof, thd they may be very various, yer, 1 ſuppoſe, 


| may all be reduc'd to theſe four. 


1. Want of Proofs. 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. - 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. | 
$. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs, I do not mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs 
which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the Want even 
of thoſe Proofs which are in being, or might be procurd. And thus Men 


Experi- 
2 Propoſition; 
eſtimonies of 


ment and Obſervations themſelves tending to the Proof of 
nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, and collect the 


| others: And in this ſtate are the greateſt part of Mankind, who are given up to 


Labour, and enflav'd to the Neceſſity of their mean Condition; whole Lives 
are worn out only in the Proviſions for living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of 
Knowledg and Enquiry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes and their 
Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains 
is laid out to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their 
Children. Tis not to be expected that a Man, who drudges on all his Life 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of Things done 
in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and back- 
wards in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be skill'd in 
the Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who 


Wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Opportunity of converſin 


with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to colle& thoſe Teſtimonies — 


Obſervations which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt 


of the Propoſitions that, in the Societies of Men, are judg'd of the greateſt 
moment; or to find out grounds of Aſſurance ſo great as the Beliet of the 
Points he would build on them, is thought neceſſary ; ſo that a great part 
of Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of things in this World, 
and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible 
Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which others build, and which are neceſſary to 
cl:abliſh thoſe Opinions: The greateſt part of Men, having much to do to get 


the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and 
laborious Enquiries. 


I. Want of 


Proofs: f 


S. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by the bg | 
theſe 
ment 


Neceſſity of their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in thoſe things ee 


>em,an[we 
7 anſi 


which are of greateſt Importance to them? (for of theſe tis obvious to en- 
quire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide but Aceident, and blind 


Chance, to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery? Are the current Opi- 
| | nions, 
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336 l rong Aſſent, ur Error. Book IV. 
nions, and licens'd Guides of every Country, ſufficient Evidence and Security 
to every Man to venture his greateſt Concernments on; nay, his everlaſti 
Happineſs or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and 
Standards of Truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in > uy 
key? Or ſhall a poor Country- man be eternally happy for having the Chance t 
be born in Hal); or a Day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he_had the 1 
luck to be born in Exgland! How ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſ 
things, I will not here examine: but this 1 am ſure, that Men muſt allow 0 : ; 
or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe Sa ; 
That GOD has furniſh d Men. with Faculties ſufficient to direct them in a 4 
way they ſhould take, if they will bur ſeriouſly employ them that way, 3 
their ordinary Vocations allow them the leiſure. No Man is ſo _wholiy x on 
up with the e on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare time at 
all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were 
Men as intent upon this, as they are on things of lower Concernment, there 
are none ſo enſlav d to the Neceiſities of Life, who might not find many Vacan. 
cies that might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledg. 
Feqple binder- g. 4. Beſides thoſe, whole Improvements and Informations are ftraiter'd h 
em 23 the narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there are others whoſe Largeneſs of For- 
7” rune would plentifully enough ſupply Books and other Requilites for clearing of 
Doubts, and diſcovering ot Truth: But they are cooped in cloſe, by the Laws of 
their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is to keep they 
ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Thee 
are as far, nay farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than 
thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before {poke of. And, however they 
may ſeem high and great, are contin d to Narrowneſs of T hought, and en- 
lav d in that which ſhould be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings, 
This is generally the Caſe of all choſe who live in Places where care is taken 
do propagate Truth without Knowledg ; where Men are forc'd, at a venture, 
to be of the Religion of the Country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opi- 
nions, as filly People do Empirick Pills, without knowing what they are made 
of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the Cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they are 
not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone; or 
to chuſe the Phyſician, ro whoſe Conduct they would truſt themſelves. 
2. Want ef 5. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have of Proba- 
Still to uſe bilities; who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their Heads, nor weigh 
theme exactly the Preponderancy of contrary: Proofs and Teſtimonies, making every 
Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to Poſitions that 
are not probable. There are ſome Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, 
and no more; and others that can but advance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot 
always diſcern that ſide on which the ſtrongeſt Proots lie; cannot conſtantly 
follow that which in it ſelf is the more probable Opinion. Now that there 
is ſuch a difference between Men, in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think 
no body, who has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : 
tho' he never was at Meſtminſter-Hall, or the Exchange on the one hand; nor 
at Alms- Houſes, or Bedlam on the other. Which great difference in Mens In- 
relle&uals, whether it riſes from any Dete& in the Organs of the Body, 
particularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Untractableneſs of 
thoſe Faculties for want of Uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural Differences 
of Mens Souls themſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe together; it matters not 
here to examine: Only this is evident, that there is a difference of Degrees in 
mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo great a Latitude, 
that one may, without doing injury to Mank ind, affirm, that there is a greater 
diſtance between ſome Men and others, in this reſpect, than between ſome Men 
and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about is a Speculation, tho' of great 
Conſequenec, yet not neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. 
2Wantefiil 8. 6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of People that want Proofs, not becauſe 
te uſe them. they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them: who tho' they 
have Riches and Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, are 


yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant 
Drudgery 
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4 i Drudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere : Lazineſs and 
S | Occirancy in general, or a patticular Averſion for Books, Study and Me- 


ditation, keep others from any ſcrious Thoughts at all: and ſome out of 


to do ſometimes: nor fhall I take notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, 
to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledg, to be found ignorant in things they 


10 Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ba 
0 {air their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, content themſelves without Exami- 
2 nation to take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion · Thus moſt 
e Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an ac- 
| quintance with, much leſs a rational Afent to Probabilities they are concern d 
t, to know, tho” they lie ſo much within their View, that to be convinc'd of them, 
x they need but turn their Eyes that way. But we know ſome Men will not read 
4 ; a Leiter Which is ſuppos'd to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
be their Accounts, of ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon to fear 
10 their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
b allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with 
8 a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks they have a low Opinion of their 
: Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and employ 
| none of it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledg; who take great 
J care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would think them- 
z | ſcives miſerab'e in coarſe Clothes, or a patch'd Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
| their Minds to appear abroad in a pie- bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and bor- 
| | row'd Shreds, ſuch as it has pleas d Chance, or their Country-Taylor (I mean 
; the common Opinion of thoſe they have convers'd with ) to clothe them in. 
I will not here mencion how unreaſonable this is for Men thar ever think of a 
future State, and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 


a are concern'd to know. But this at leaſt is worth the Conſideration of thoſe 

: | who call themſelyes Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Re- 

, ſpe, Power and Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune; yet 

7 they will find all theſe ſtill carry'd away from them, by Men of lower Con- 

dition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowtedg. They who' are blind will always be 

led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : and he is certainly the moſt 

ſubjected, the moſt enflav'd, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the foregoing 

. | Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and how it 

| comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always receiv'd with an Aſſent 

{ proportionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Probability; bur 

| hitherto we have confider'd only fuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but do 
not appear to him who embraces the Error. 5 
$. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt ſort, who, even where the real Pro- 4. wrong mea- 
babilities appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the Con-ſes of Pro- 
viction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either emexew, ſuſpend their — 
Aſſent, or give it to the lefs probable Opinion: And to this Danger are thoſe : 
expos d, who have taken up wrong Meafures of Probability; which are, 
1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, out doubtſul and falſe, 

„ taken up for Principles. 2 | 2 

2. Receiv'd Hypotheſes. * 


3. Predominant Paſſions or Tuclinations. 


'3 4. Authority. | | a es | 1 
0 8. Firſ, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of Probability, is the Conformity 1. nw, 


. 


P 


8 any thing has to our own Knowledg; efpecially that Part of our Knowledg Propofitions 
Xo UE which we have embrac'd, and continue to look on as Principles. Theſe have fo taten for 
n great an Influence upon our Opinions, that 'tis uſually by them we jodg of eilen. 
„ Truth, and meaſure Probability to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with | 
our Principles, is ſo far from pailing for probable with us, that it will not be 

a alow'd poſſible. The Reverence borne to theſe Principles is ſo great, and their 

a Bn Authority ſo paramount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 

. | Men, but the Evidence of our own Senfes are often rejected, when they offer 

le to vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſn d Rules. How much the Doc- 

, '  trineof innate Principles, and that Principles are not to be prov'd or queſtion d, 

re has contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, that 


done Truth cannot contradi& another: but withal T take leave alſo to ſay, that 
5 every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, to ex- 
TW e ©; ©, amine 
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amine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true ol it (elf by 
its own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance believe it to be 
ſo upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong Biaſs put into his Un- 
derſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbih'4 
wrong Principles, and has blindly given himſelt up to the Authority of any Op. 
nion in it ſelt not evidently true. | 
9. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than Childrens receiving into their 
Minds Propoſitions ( eſpecially about Matters of Religion) from their Pr. 
rents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them: which being inſinuated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiaſs d Underſtandings, and faſten'd by degrees, are at laſt ( 8 
qually, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long Cuſtom and Education, be. 
yond all Poſſibility of being pull'd out again. For Men, when they are grown 
up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as an- 
tient in their Minds as their very Memories, not having obſerved their early 
Inſinuation, nor by what Means they got them, they are apt to reverence them 
as ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them to be profan'd, touch'd, or queſtiond: 
They look on them as the Urim and Thummim ſet up in their Minds imme- 
diately by GOD Himſelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth 
and Falſhood, and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of 

. Controverſies. | | | | 
g. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) being 
once eſtabliſh'd in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to be imagin'd what Receprion any 
Propolition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever prov'd, that ſhall invalidate their 
Authority, or at all thwart with theſe irternal Oracles; whereas the groſſeſt 
Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch Principles, go 
down glibbly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found 
in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, tho' many times equally ab- 
ſurd, in the various Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof as they are 
an unavoidable Conſequence of this way of Reaſoning from receiv'd traditional 
Principles. So that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than ad- 
mit of any thing diſagreeing with the ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent 
-Romaniſt, that from the very firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtand- 
ing, hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion ) believes, or that the Pope is in- 
Fallible; and this he never ſo much as heard queſtion d, till at forty or fifty 
Years old he met with one of other Principles: how is he prepar'd eaſily to 
ſwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his 
- Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation? This Principle has ſuch an Influ- 
ence on his Mind, that he will believe that to be Fleſh which he ſees to be 
Bread. And what way will you take to convince a Man of any improbable 
Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this as a Foun- 
dation of Reaſoning, That he mult believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly 
call Arguments drawn from their Principles) againſt his Senſes? Let an Entbu- 
fiaſt be principled, that he or his Teacher is inſpir'd, and a&ed by an imme- 
diate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the Evi- 
dence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbibed 
wrong Principles, are not, in things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be 
mov'd by the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo can- 


did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very 
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Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do. | rc 

F. 11. Secondly, Next to thele are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into 4 
Mold, and faſhion'd juſt to the ſize of a receiv'd Hypotheſis. The difference be. 
tween theſe and the former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Reaſons, and ex- 
plaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 
their Senſes, as the former: they can endure to hearken to their Informa- 
tion a little more patiently, but will by no means admit of their Reports in 
the Explanation of Things; nor be prevail'd on by Probabilities, which would 
convince them that things are not brought about juſt after the ſame manner 
that they have decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be aun 


inſufferable thing for a learned Profeſſor, and that which his Scarlet * 
@& K. u 
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bluſh at, to have his Authority of forty Vears ſtanding wrought out of hard 
Rock-Greek and Latin, with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and con- 
frm'd by general Tradition and a Reverend Beard, in an inſtant over-turn'd by 
an upſtart. Noveliſt ? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confels, 
That what he taught his Scholars thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; 
and that he ſold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What 
Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who ever by 
che molt cogent Arguments will be prevail'd with, to diſrobe himſelf at once 
of all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledg and Learning, which with 
hard Study he hath all his time been labouring for; and turn himſelf out ſtark 
naked, in queſt a-freſh of new Notions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will 
be as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller to part with his 
Cloke, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be 
reduc'd the Errors that may be occaſion d by a true Hypotheſis, or right Prin- 
ciples, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. 
The Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which they all derive 
from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All 
that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that lays, Mctlavoale, to carry 
in it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yer however erroneous will 
one of their Practices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French, take this 
Rule with one Tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent ; or with the other, faitiex 
Penitence, do Penance. 

9. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Mens Appetites and prevailing Paſ- 3. Predomi- 
fons, run the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much Probability hang on one ſide of a nant Paſſns: 
covetous Man's Reaſoning, and Money on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee which 
will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud-Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries: 
and tho perhaps ſometimes the Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Im- 
preſſion ; yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. 'Tell a Man, paſſionately in love, that he is 
juted; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, tis ten to 
one but three kind Words of her's ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod 
volumus, facile credimus ; What ſuits our Wiſbes, is forwardly believd; is, I ſup- 
pole, what every one hath more than once experimented: and tho' Men can- 
not always openly gain-ſay or reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Probabilities that 
make againlt them, yet yield they not to the Argument. Not but that it is the 
Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more probable ſide ; - 
but yet a Man hath a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain irs Enquiries, and not 
permit a full and ſatisfactory Examination, as far as the matter in queſtion is 
capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will be always 
theſe tuo ways left of evading the moſt apparent Probabilities. 

9. 13. Firſs, That the Arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) The means f 
brought in words, there may be a Fallacy latent in them: and the Conſequences cv, Pro 
being, perhaps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 3 
are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which moſt Men may Fala cg. 
not, with Satisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this doubt; and from whoſe 
Conviction they may not, without reproach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, 
ſet themſelves free with the old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; Tho 
I cannot anſwer, J will not yield. | | 

H. 14. Secondly, Maniteſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Aſſent with- 2. Suppos'd 
held upon this Suggeſtion, That I know mot yet all that may be ſaid on the contrary gguments 

| fide: And theretore tho I be beaten, tis not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not for the contra- 


| knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. This is a Refuge againſt Con- 


viction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite 
JJ  -..- b | | 
F. 15. But yet there is ſome end of it; and a Man having carefully enquir d whatProbabi- - 
into all the Grounds, of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform lities deter- 
himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, may ine the 4- 
in moſt caſes come to acknowledg, upon the whole matter, on which ſide the 4c. 
Probability reſts : wherein ſome Proofs in matter of Reaſon, vey Suppoſitions 

upon univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear ; and ſome Teſtimonies in 


matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, 
Vol, I. 5 | „ we 
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we may conclude, that in Propoſit ions where tho* the Proofs in view ate of 

' moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either 
Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs as conſiderable to be produc'd on the con. 

trary ſide, there Aſſent, Suſpence, or Diſſent are often voluntary Actions: But 

where the Proofs are ſuch as malle it highly probable, and there is not ſufficient 

ground to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy of Words (which ſober and {. 

rious Conſideration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undiſcover'y 

Jatent on the other fide (which alſo the narure of the thing may, in ore 

caſes, make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, Irhink, a Man, who has weigh'd 

them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability 

appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Let- 

ters ſhould often fall into a method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper 2 

coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided 

by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Spe- 

cies of Animals: in theſe and the like caſes, I think, no body that conſiders 

them can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to rake, nor at 'all waver in his Af. 

ſent. Laſtly, when there can be no Suppofition (the thing in its own nature 

indifferent, and wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that 

there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as tor the Matter of Fact atteſted; which by 

Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man 

at Rome as Julius Caſar : in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational 
Man's power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with 
ſuch Probabilities. In other lefs clear cafes, I think, it is in a Man's power to 
ſuſpend his Aſſent; and perhaps content himſelf with rhe Proofs he has, if 
they favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop 

from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſſent to that ide, on 
which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impraficable, 


and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame thing probable and improbable at 
the ſame. time. | | 


"Where it zsin g. 16. As Knowledg is no more arbitrary than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent 


our power to 


ſuſpend it. 


is no more in our power than Knowledg. When the Agreement of any two 


Idea appeats to our Minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtanee of Rea- 
ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light: 
And what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, T cannot deny my 


Aſſent to. But tho' we cannot hinder our Knowledg, where the Agreement 


is once perceiy'd ; nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears 
upon due Conſideration of all the Meaſutes of it: yet we can hinder both Knowledg 


and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties in the 
Search of any Truth. If it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could 
not in any caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 


Aſſent: But can a Man, vers'd in modern or antient Hiſtory, doubt whether 
there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Caſart 
Indeed there are millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think him- 
ſelf concern'd to know; as whether our King Richard the Third was crook- 
back d, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In theſe and ſuch- like caſes, where the Aﬀent one way or other is of no impot- 


tance to the Intereſt of any one; no Action, no Concernment of his following 
or depending thereon ; there tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhoutd give it ſelf 


up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 
the like Opinions are of ſo little weight and moment, that, like Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But whete the Mind 


judges that the Propoſition has concernment in it; where the Aſſent or not Al 


ſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of moment after it, and Good and 
Evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the right fide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf 
ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the Probability: there, I think, it is not in our 


choice to take which ſide we pleaſe, if maniteſt odds appear on either. The 


greater Probability, I think, in that caſe will determine the Aſſent: and a Man 


can no more avoid aſlenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives the 
| 5 e my greater 
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greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he.per- 


ccives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 
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If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Meaſures of Probabi- 


lity; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Meaſures of Good. 


J. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt wrong Meaſure of Probabylity I ſhall take no- + Authority. 
tice of, and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more People than all the other to- 


| gether, is that which I have mention'd in the fore- going Chapter; I, mean, the 


giving up our Afſent to the common receiv'd Opinions, either of our Friends or Party, 
Neighbourhood or Country. How many Men have no other ground for their 
Teners, than the ſuppos'd Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the 
ſame Profeſſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err, or Truth were to 
be cftabliſh'd by the Vote of the Multitude: yet this with moſt Men ſerves the 
turn. The Tenet has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity, it comes to 
me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Reception 


1 give it: other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion (for that is all is 


ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may more ju- 
ſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up by ſuch 
Meaſures. All Men are liable to Error, and moſt Men are in many points, by 


Paſſion or Intereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret Mo- 


tires that influenc d the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and the Lea- 
ders of Parties, we ſhould not always find that it was the embracing of Truth for 
its own ſake, that made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they own'd and maintain d. 


This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man may not © 


receive upon this ground: There is no Error to be.nam'd, which has not had its 
Profeſlors: And a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 


that he is in the right way, wherever he has the Footſteps of others to follow. 
IS. 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made in the World about Etrots 
and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that right, as to ſay, There are not ſo many Men 
in Errors and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppos d. Not that I think they 
embrace the Truth; but indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe Docttines they keep 
ſuch a ſtir about, they have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one 
ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt of the Sects 
in the World, he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous 
for, that they have any Opinions of their own : much leſs would he have reaſon 
to think, that they took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Ap- 
pearance of Probability. They are reſolv'd to flick to a Party, that Educa- 


tion or Intereſt has engag'd them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an 


Army, ſhew their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without ever 


Men not info 
many Errors 
as is i mag in i. 


examining or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If a Man's Life 


ſue ws, that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion; for what reaſon ſhould we 
think, that he beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? "Tis enough for 


him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the Sup- 


port of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, who can give 


him Credit, Preferment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men become Pro- 
feſſors of, and . Combatants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinc'd of, 


nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads: And 


tho one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the 


World than chere are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent 
to chem, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagin'd- . 
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C HA P. XII. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


Three ſorts. G. 1. A that can fall within the compaſs of Human Underſtanding, being 
either, Firſt, The Nature of things as they are in themſelves, their 
Relations, and their Manner of Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attainment gf 
any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdh, Ihe ways and means, Whereby 
the Rnowledg of both the one and the other of theſe are atrain'd and commy- 
nicated : I think, Science may be divided properly into theſe three ſorts. 
1. Phyſica, $. 2. Faſt, The Knowledg of things, as they are in their own proper Beings, 
| their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations; whereby I mean not only Mat- 
ter and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, 
and Operations, as well as Bodies. This in a little more enlarged Senſe of che 
Word, I call $#voiui, or Natural Philoſophy. The End of this, is bare ſpeculative 
Truth; and whatſoever can afford the Mind ot Man any ſuch, falls under this 
branch, whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
Affections, as Number, and Figure, Cc. | 
2. Practica, 9. 3: Secondly, Tipxulimi, The Skill of right applying our own Powers and 
| Actions, for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures 
of human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. The 
End of this is not bare Speculation, and the Knowledg of Truth ; but Right, 
and a Conduct ſuitable to it. 3s | 
n 9.4 Thirdly, The third Branch may be call'd Zutun, or the Dofrine of 
Sigus, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough term'd alſo ary, 
Lick; the Buſineſs whereof, is to conlider the Nature of Signs the Mind 
makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its Knowledg to 
others. For ſince the things the Mind contemplates, are none of them, belides 
it ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a 
Sign or Repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: and 
' theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of eas that makes one Man's Thoughts, 
cannot be laid open to the immediate View of another, nor laid up any where 
but in the Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory : Therefore to communicate our 
Thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, Signs of our 
Ideas are allo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt convenient, and 
therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſideration then 
of Ideas and Fords, as the great Inſtruments of Knowledg, makes no deſpicable 
part of their Contemplation, who would take a view of human Knowledg in 
the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly weigh'd, and duly 
conſider d, they would afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what 
we have been hitherto acquainted with. | | | 
Thisisthe rſs F. J. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well as natural Divifun of 
Divifion of the Objects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his Thoughts about 
the Objects of nothing, bur either the Contemplation of Things themſelves for the Diſcovery of 
Knowledge © Truth or about the things in his own power, which are his own Actions, for 
the attainment of his own Ends; or the Sigur the Mind makes uſe of, both in ! 
the one and the other, and the right ordering ot them for its clearer Information. 1 
All which three, viz, Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actions as the) ; 
t 


depend on us, in order to Happineis; and the right Uſe of Signs in order to Know” 
ledg, being toto celo different, they ſeem'd to me to be the three great Provinces 


of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from another. . 
: : tl 
e End of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding. 1 

; | : . Ni 
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_ Io the Right Reverend 


f Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, 


nd Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 
„M.. Lockz's Eſſay of Human Underſtanding: 
| IN A 


Lac DISCOURSE of his Lordſhip's, in 
Vindication of the TR INIT x. 


Cannot but look upon it as a_ great Honour that your Lord- 
ni p, who are ſo thorowly acquainted with the incompara- 
ble Writings of Antiquity, and know ſo well how to enter- 
tain your Self with the Great Men in the Commonwealth of 
Letters, ſhould at any time take into your Hand my mean 
Papers; and ſo far beſtow any of your valuable Minutes on 
my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, as to let the World ſee you have thought 


tion. my Notions worth your Lordſhip's Conſideration. My Aim in that, as well 

they as Every thing elſe written by me, being purely to follow Truth as far as 

now- I could diſcover it; I think my ſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me my Miſ- 

inces takes, as to one who, concurring in my Deſign, helps me forward in my 
way. | 


Your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to favour me with ſome Thoughts of your's in 
this kind, in your late Learned Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
and! hope I may ſay, have gone a little out of your way to do me that Kind- 

nels ; for the Obligation is thereby the greater. And if your Lordſhip has 
brought in the mention of my Book in a Chapter, entitled, Objections a- 
gainſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon, anſwer'd;, when in my whole Eſſay, I think 
there is not to be found any thing like an Objection againk the _—_ : I 

avec 
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have the more to acknowledg to your Lordſhip, who would not let the Fo. 
reigneſs of the Subject hinder your Lordſhip from endeavouring to ſer "% 
right, as to ſome Errors your Lordſhip apprehends in my Book; when other 
Writers uſing ſome Notions like mine, gave you that which was occaſion enough 
_ you to do me the Favour to take notice of what you diſlike in my 
EHay. | | | | 
2 Lordſhip's Name is of fo great Authority in the Learned World, that 
I who profeſs my ſelf more ready, upon Conviction, to recant, than I waz 
at firſt to publiſh my Miſtakes, cannot pay that Reſpect is due to it, without 
telling the Reaſons why I {till retain any of my Notions, after your Lordſhip} 
having appear'd diſſatisfy'd with them. This muſt be my Apology, and! 
hope Ren 2 one as your Lordſhip will allow, for my examining what you have 
printed againſt ſeveral Paſſages in my Book, and my ſhe wing the Reaſons why i 
has not prevail'd with me to _ them. | 


That your Lordſhip's Reaſonings may loſe none of their Force by my mi. 
apprehending or miſrepreſenting them, (a way roo familiarly us'd in Writings 
that have any appearance of Controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the Reader 

your Lordſhip's Arguments in the full ſtrength of your own Expreſſions ; that 
ſo in them he may have the Advantage to ſee the Deficiency of my Anſwers, in 
any Point where 1 ſhall be ſo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not to follow the 
Light your Lordſhip affords me. | | | | 

Your Lordſhip having in the two or three preceding Pages, juſtly, as! 
think, found fault with the account of Reaſon, given by the Unitarians and 
a late Writer, in thoſe Paſſages you quote out of them; and then coming to 
the Nature of Subſtance, p. 233. and relating what that Author has ſaid concem- 
ing the Mind's getting of ſimple Ideas, and thoſe ſimple Ideas being the (ole 
Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſonings, your Lordſhip thus concludes, 

5 Then it follows, That we can have no Foundation of Reaſoning, where there can be 
220 ſuch Ideas from Senſation or Reflection. | | | 

Now this is the Caſe of Subſtance ; it is not intromitted by the Senſes, nor depends up- 
on the Operation of the Mind; and ſo it cannot be within the compaſs of our Reaſun, 
And therefore I do not wonder, that the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, have 

almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. For they not only 
tell us, &C. | | | 

This, as I remember, is the firſt place where your Lordſhip is pleas to 
quote any thing out of my Efay of Human Underſtanding, which your Lordſhip 
does in theſe Words following. wr | 

That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection; but that 
* nothing is ſignify'd by it, only an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not 


© what.” and therefore it is parallel d more than once, with the Indian Philoſopher's 


% He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tortoiſe, that ſupported the Ele- 
* phant, that ſupported the Earth: ſo Subſtance was found out only to ſupport 
« Accidents. And, that when we talk of Subſtances, we talk like Children; 
© who being ask'd a Queſtion about ſomewhat which they knew not, readily 
* give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething.” 
heſe Words of mine, your Lordfhip brings to prove, That I am one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
out of the reaſonable * of the World. An Accuſation which your Lordſhip 
will pardon me, if I 
not underſtand what is almoſt to diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
the World. It your Lordfhip means by it, That I deny or doubt that there 


is in the World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſbip will acquit 


Human Un- 
derſtanding, 


B. 2. 


27 
8.4 


me of, when your Lordſhip tooks again into that Chapter, which you have cited 
more than once, where your Lordſhip will find theſe Words. 

* When we talk or think of any particular fort of Corporeal Subſtances, 
« as Horle, Stone, Cc. tho” the Idea we have of either of them, be but the 
© Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
*- which we ule to find united in the thing called Horſe or Stone; yet becauic 
e we cannot conceive how they ſhould fubliſt alone, nor one in another, we {up” 


_ © pole them exiſting in, and lupported by ſome common Subject, which Sup- 


pott 


do not readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do 
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port we denote by the name Subſtance ; tho it be certain, we have no clear 
„cor diſtinct Idea of that ching we ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, 
je © The. ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. x, 5. 
7 „ Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, Cc. which we th ins, not to ſubſiſt of 
n WW © themſclves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 
y „ guc'd by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub- 
| «© ance, which we call Spirit: Whereby yet it is evident, that having no o- 
i WW © ther Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſi- 
s WW © bi Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing” a Subſtance; 
i WW © wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, Oc. do 
'; W © ſubliſt, we have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, 
| W © 2s we have of Body; the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing what 
 W © icis) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the 
ii WW *© other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum 
co thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our ſelves within“ Aud 
— again, 8 | ; 
o; 0 Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all 8. 5. 
er «© the Ideas we have of particular diſtin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeve- | 
at * ra! Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown, Cauſe 
in | © of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf.” | 
Ie And I further ſay in the ſame Section, That we ſuppoſe theſe Combina- 
* tions to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subject, 
I © which inheres not in any Thing elſe. And that our Complex Ideas of 
id « Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always 
0 © the confus'd Idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they 
b ſubſiſt: And therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a 
le | © thing having ſuch and ſuch Qualities ; a Body is a thing that is extended, 
„ WH © figar'd and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a thing capable of Thinking“ 


Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Subſtance is 
be ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, tho we know not what it is. 44, 


þ- “Our Idea of Body, I ſay, is an extended, ſolid Subſtance ; and our Idea B. 2. c. 23. 
(8, of our Souls, is of a Subſtance that thinks.“ So that as long as there is F. 22. 
ve any ſuch thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing to- | 


uy wards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. Nay, 
as long as there is any ſimple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, according to my 
to way of arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded; becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all 
up ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt 
| in, and ot a Subſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that whole Chap- 
ter is ſo full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, 
or one jot diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. And of this, 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I have mention'd of di- 
ſtinct ſorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing te- 
mains in being; of which I ſay, ©, That the Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Com- B. 2. c. 12. 
bipations of fimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin&, particular Things, 8. 6. 
* ſubliſting by themſelves, in which the ſuppos'd or contus'd Idea of Sub- 
* ſtance is always the firſt and chief.” „„ 
If by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, your 
Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroy'd, and almoſt diſcarded the true Idea we 
have of it, by calling it a Subſtratum, A ſuppoſition of we know not what Sup- B. 2. c. 23. 
port of ſuch Qualities as are capable of producimg fimple Ideas in us, an obſcure 8. 1. 
and relative Idea: That without knowing what it is, it is that which ſupports Ac- Y. - 
adents; ſo that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus d, 8 3 on. 
obſcure one, of what it does: I muſt confeſs this, and the like T have ſaid of x. 19. 
our Idea of Subſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be convinc d by your 
Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He that 
would ſhew me a more clear and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kind- 
neſs I ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either 
n my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians : For their Account or 
Idea of it is, that it is Ens or res. per ſe ſubfiſtens & ſubſtans accidentibus 3 
which in effe& is no more, but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or in 
WEE Ty EP ſhort, 
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ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Ide 

than that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other ſimple Ideas * 
Modes, and is not ſupported it felf as a Mode or an Accident. So that | 
do not ſee but Burger ſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians 
muſt be reckon'd with the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, who Baue 4] 
moſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Nate in 
the Schools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperte&, obſcure, inadequate 
Idea of Subſtance ; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with dif. 
carding Subſtance out of the World? For What a/moſt diſcarding, and reaſans. 
ble part of the World, ſignifies, I muſt contels I do not clearly comprehend: 


But let almoſt and reaſonable part ſignify here what they will, for I dare ay 


your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not your Lordſhip think 
you were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging your ſelf to have 
a very imperfe& and inadequate Idea of God, or ot ſeveral other things 
which in this very Treatiſe, you confeſs our Underſtandings come ſhort in 


and cannot comprehend, you fhonld be accus'd to be one of theſe Geatlemen 
that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious Things, where | 


you contend we have very imperfe& and inadequate Ideas, out of the reaſou: 
ble Warld? For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding ou i 
the reaſonable World, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be in- 
ſerted for a Commendation; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 


owns the having 2 7 fs inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he has no het- 


ter: however, it it be infer'd from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe 
Things out of Being, or out of rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the 
reaſonable World ; for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of 


Things in the World depends not on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true, 


in ſome degree, but is no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have im- 
perfect, inadequate, confus d, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon 
about thoſe things ſo well, fully and clearly, as it we had perfect, adequate, 


clear and diſtin& Ideas. 


Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice that I ju 
rallel'd more than once, our Idea of Subſtance, with the Indian Philoſopher's 
He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tortoiſe, Cc. : 


This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But I having | 


acknowledg'd and excus' d it in theſe Words in my Preface; © I am not ig- 
* norant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when I know- 
* ingly let my Eflay go with a Fault fo apt to diſguſt the moſt Judiciow, 


| © who are always the niceſt Readers. And there further add, That 1 did not 


* publiſh my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledg as your Lordſhip; 
* bur fitted it for Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitions might be 
© ſometimes uſeful.” It would not therefore have been beſides your Lord- 


- ſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended to be provok'd by this Repeti- 


tion) to have paſs d by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not be- 
yond the lower Rank of Writers. But I ſce your Lordſhip would have me 
exact and without any Faults; and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerve 
your Lordſhip's Approbation. | 

My ſaying, © That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Children, who, 
* being ask'd a Queſtion abour ſomething which they know not, readily 


give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ;” your Lordſhip ſeems 


P. 233. 


mightily to lay to Heart, in theſe Words that follow. 


If this be the Truth of the Caſe, we muſt ſtill tall like Children, and 1 kuou 
not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come at a rational Idea of Subſtance, 
we can have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate. 


I your Lordſhip has any better and diftinfter Idea of Subſtance than mane 


is, Which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern 
in what I have there ſaid. But thofe whoſe Idea of Subflance, whether 2 74 
tional or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſomething they know not what, mu 
in that, with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething the) 
know. not what. For 2 Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports Accidents 


is ſomething he knows not what; and a Country-man that ſays, The oo 
| . dat 
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dation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he knows 
not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and 
ſays he ſtands upon ſomething he-knows not-what, in this reſpe& talk all Three 
alike. But if the Country-man knows, that the. Foundation of the Church at 
Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol are; or by Gravel, 
as the Houſes about London are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Am- 
ſterdam are; it is plain, that then, having a clear and diſtin& Idea of the thing 
tnat ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this matter as a Child; nor 
will he of the ſapport of Accidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtin& 

Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long as we think like Chil- 
dren, in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer, nor diſtincter than their's, I a- 
gree with your Lordſhip, That I know not how it can be remedied, but that we 
muſt talk like them. | FX . 

Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph begins thus: 7 do not ſay, That we can have P. 235: 
a clear Idea of Subſtarce, either by Senſation or Reffection; but from hence I argue; 

| That this is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. 

Your Lordſhip here argues againſt a Propoſition that I know no body that 
holds: I am ſure the Author of The Efſay of Human Underſtanding never 
thought, nor in that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, That the Ideas that come 
into the Mind by Senſation and Reflection, are all the Ideas that are neceſſary to 
Reaſon, or that Reaſon is exereis d about; for then he muſt have laid by all 
the Ideas of ſimple and mix d Modes and Relations, and the complex Ideas of 
the Species of Subſtances, about which he has ſpent ſo many Chapters; and 
muſt have deny d that theſe complex Ideas are the Objects of Mens Thoughts 
or Reaſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has ſaid about 
Senſation and Reflection is, That all our fmple Ideas are receiv'd by them, and 
that theſe ſimple Ideas are the Foundation of all our Knowledg, for as much 
as all our complex, relative, and general Ideas are made by the Mind, abſtract- 

ing, . enlarging, comparing, compounding and referring, &c. theſe ſimple 
Ideas, and their ſeveral! Combinations, one to another, whereby complex and 
neral Ideas are formed of Modes, Relations, and the ſeveral Species of 
hs all which are made uſe of by Reaſon, as well as the other Facul- 
* ties of the Mind. . | XN | 
I therefore agree with your Lordſhip, That the Ideas of Senſation or Re- 
flection is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſou. Only 
my Agreement with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole Sen- 
tence» if your Lordſhip had rather ſaid ideas made uſe of by Reaſon ; becauſe 
I do not well know what is meant by Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. For Reaſon 
being a Faculty of the Mind, nothing, in my poor Opinion, can properly be 
ſaid to be neceſſary to that Faculty, but what is requir'd to its being. As no- 
thing is neceſſary to Sight in a Man, but ſuch a Conſtitution of the Body 
and Organ, that a Man may have the power of Seeing; ſo I ſubmit it to 
your Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid ro be neceſſary to Rea- 
ſon in a Man, but ſuch a Conſtitution of Body or Mind, or both, as may 
give him the Power of Reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular ſort. of Objects 
or Inſtruments may be ſometimes ſaid neceſſary to the Eye, but that is never 
ſaid in reference to the Faculty of Seeing, but in reference to ſome particular 
end of Seeing; and then a Microfcope and a Mite may be neceſſary to the 
Eye, if the End propos'd be to know the Shape and Parts of that Animal. 
And ſo if a Man would reaſon about Subſtance, then the Idea of Subſtance is 


OA neceſſary to his Reaſon : But yet I doubt not but that many a Rational Crea- 

| ture has been, who, in all his Life, never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity 
ftanct, his Reaſon had of an Idea of Subſtance. | | 

: Your Lordſhip's next Words are ; For befides theſe, there muſt be ſome general P. 233. 
5 _ Ideas which the Mind doth form, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got from Senſe 
7 1 Reflection; but by forming diſtint# general Notions of Things from . particular 
as, | | 

t _ Here, again, I perfectly agree with your Lordſhip, that beſides the par- 
Fr ticular Ideas received from Senſation and Refle&ion, the Mind forms general 


Four” Ideas, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got by Senſation and Reflection; for 


: this I d . is 1 « | 05 
les wa EF remember I ever ſaid 1 7 ny I lay, Ideas become n. B.3. e. 3. 8·8. 
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by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and any other 
* Ideas that may determine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this 


ay of Abſtraction they are made, Oc. And to the ſame purpoſe I explain 


my ſelf in another place. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, The Mind forms general Ideas, by forming general Ny; 
ons of Things from particular Ideas, And I ſay, The Mind forms genera! 


Ideas, by abſtracting from particular ones. So that there is no diffe- 


rence that I perceive between us in this Matter, but only a little in Ex- 

reſſion. | | | 
1 It follows, And among theſe general Notions, or rational Ideas, Subſtance is ons 
of the firſt ; becauſe we find, that we can have no true Conceptions of any Modes or Ae- 
c:dents (no matter which) but we muft conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject wherein they 
are. Since it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of Things, that Modes or Accidens 
ſhould ſub ſiſt by themſelves ; and therefore the rational. Idea of Subſtance, is one of the 


fFirſt and moſt natural Ideas in our Minds. 
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Whether the general Idea of Subſtance be one of the firſt or moſt natural Ideas 
in our Minds, I will not diſpute with your Lordſhip, as not being, I think, very 
material to the matter in hand. But as to the Idea of Subſtance, what it is, 
and how we come by it, your Lordſhip ſays, I is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions 
of Things, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore we muſt 
concerve a Subſtratum wherein they are. 

And, I fay, © Becauſe we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qua- 
© litics ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them Exiſting in 
and ſupported by ſome common Subject. Which I, with your Lordfhip, cal 
alſo Subſtratum. | af 

What now can be more conſonant to it ſelf, than what your Lordſhip and 
I have ſaid in theſe two Paſſages is conſonant to one another? Whereupon, 
my Lord, give me leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt to the World, That what 
I have ſaid concerning our general Idea of Subſtance, and the way how we 
come by it, has the Honour to be confirm'd by your Lordſhip's Authority. 
And that from hence I may be ſure the ſaying, That the general Idea we have 
of Subſtance is, that it is a Subſtratum or MPR to Modes or Accidents, 
wherein they do ſubſiſt: and that the Mind forms it, becauſe it cannot con- 
ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt of themſelves, has no Objection in ir againſt the 
Trinity; for then your Lordſhip would not, I know, be of that Opinion, 
nor own it in a Chapter where you are anſwering Objections againſt the Tri- 
nity, however my Words, which amount to no more, have been (I know 
not how) brought into that Chapter: Tho' what they have to do there, I 
maſt confeſs to your Lordſhip, I do not yet ſee. 5 

In the next Words your Lordſhip ſays, But we are ſtill told, That our Un- 
derſtandings can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. 

The Words of that Section your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe; © The Un- 
c derſtanding ſeems ro me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any Ideas, 
* which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objects fur- 
« niſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe diffe- 


© rent Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Under- 
« ſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. Theſe, when we have taken 


« a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions 
© made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; 
« and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one o 
* thoſe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly 
“ ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, whether all the 
ce original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his Senſes, 


& or of the Operations of his Mind, conſider'd as Objects of his Reflection: 


ce And how great a Maſs of Knowledg ſoever he imagines to be lodg d 
© there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict View, ſee, that he has not any Idea in 
* his Mind but what one of theſe two. have imprinted, tho', perhaps, with 
e infinite variety compounded and inlarged by the Underſtanding, as we 

ce {ee hereafter.” | © 


_ _ Theſe Words ſeem to me to ſignify ſomething different from What your 
Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, I am 


ſure, 
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ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex Ideas of Modes, Relations and Speci- | 
fick Subſtances ; which how the Mind it ſelf forms out of ſimple Ideas, I 
have ſhewn in the following part of my Book, and intended to refer to it 
by theſe Words, As we ſhall ſee hereatter,” with which I cloſe that Para- 
graph. Bur if by Ideas your Lordſhip ſignifies fimple Ideas, in the Words you 
have ſet down, I grant then they contain my Senſe, viz. That our Underſtaudings 
can have (i e. in the natural exerciſe of our Faculties) uo other fimple Ideas, but 
either from Senſation or Reflection. | | 

Your Lordſhip goes on: And | we are. ſtill told] that herein chiefly lies the 
Excellency of Mankind above Brutes, That theſe cauuot abſtract and inlarge Ideas, as 
Men do. | | | 
Had your Lordſhip done me the Favour to have quoted the Place .in my 
Book, from whence you had taken theſe Words, I ſhould not have been at a 
loſs where to find them. Thoſe in my Book, which I can remember any 
where come neareſt to them, run thus. | | | | 
© This, I think, I may be politive in, that the power of abſtracting is B. 2. c. 1. 
“ not at all in Brutes; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which $ 10. 
puts a perfect diſtinction berwixt Man and Brutes; and is an Excellency 
e which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to.“ | 
Tho”, ſpeaking of the Faculties of the Human Underſtanding, I took oc- 
caſion, by the bye, to conjecture how far Brutes partook with Men in any of 
the intellectual Faculties; yet it never enter'd into my Thoughts, on that 
occaſion, to compare the utmoſt Perfections of Human Nature with that of 
Brutes, and therefore was far from ſaying, Herein chiefly lies the Excellency of 
Mankind above Brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract and inlarge their Ideas, as Men 
ds, For it ſeems to me an Abſurdity I would not wiliingly be guilty of, to 
lay, That the Excellency of Mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, that Brutes 
cannot alſtract. For Brutes being not able to do any thing, cannot be any 
Excellency of Mankind. The Ability of Mankind does not lie in the Impo=- 
tency or Diſabilities of Brutes. If your Lordſhip had charg'd me to have ſaid, 
That herein lies one Excellency of Mankind above Brutes, vix. That Men can, 
and Brutes cannot abſtract; I muſt have own'd it to be my Senſe ; But 
what I ought to ſay, to what your Lordſhip approved or diſapproved of in 
it, I ſhall betrer underſtand, when I know to what purpoſe your Lordſhip 
was pleas d to cite it. | | | 
The immediately following Paragraph runs thus: But how comes the gene- P. 236. 
ral Idea of Subſtance to be fram'd in our Minds? Is this by © abſtracting ard 
© inlarging ſimple Ideas? No, But it is by a Complication of many ſim- B. 2. © 23. 
« ple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe {imple Ideas can ſubſiſt * 
* by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtra!um wherein 
* they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult, which therefore we call 
* Subſtance.” And is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of Sub- 
ſtance, © That we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ?” Is that Cu- 
ftom grounded upon true Reaſon, or not? If not, then Accidents or Modes muſt 
Jubfiſt of themſelves, and theſe fimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: For 

Figures and Colours, &c. would do well enough of themſelves, but for ſome Fancies 

Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. | | 
Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, that I 
make the general Idea of Subſtance to be fram'd, not by abſtracting and enlarging 

fimple Ideas, but by a Complication of many fimple Ideas together : The other, as 
- [ Wee ſaid, The being of Subſtance had no other foundation but the Fancies 
or Men. 15 | 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, that I ſay 
in more places than one, and particularly thoſe above quoted, where ex pro- 

| th I treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, that they are all made by ab- 

| ſtracting; and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Sub- 

| ce was made any other way; however my Pen might have ſlipd, or the 

| negligence of Expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the general 

dea of Subſtance in view, might make me ſeem to ſay ſo. | 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance in the Paſſage your 
5 rdſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chapter, which is, Of the | 
, | Complex 


Ib. C. 29. 
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Complex Ideas of Subſtances. And the firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhip 
Cites tor thoſe Words you have ſet down, ſtands thus : 
© The Mind being, as I have declar'd, turniſh'd with a great number of the 
ſimple Ideas co vey d in by the Senſes, as they are found in exterior things, 
* or by Reflect. ons on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, that a certain 
number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtanily together; which being preſumes 
to belong to one thing, and Words being ſuired to common Apprehenſion, 
and made uſe ot for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subject, by 
one Name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, ard 
conſider as one {imple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many lIdezs 
together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum 
wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therctore we 
* call Subſtance.” | 
In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Subſtance 
to be made by Abſtraction ; nor any that ſay, it is mace by a Complication 9 
many fimple Ideas tagether. But ſpeaking in that place of the Ideas of diſtin 
Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, Cc. I ſay they are made up of certain 


Combinations of fimple Ideas; which Combinations are look'd upon, each of 


them, as one ſimple Idea, tho they are many; and we call it by one Name of 
Subſtance, tho made up of Modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing a Sbſtratum, 
wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give 


an account of the Idea of diſtin Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &c, 


how, tho' they are made up of diſtin& Complications of Modes, yet they are 
look'd on as one Idea, call'd by one Name, as making diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances, 

But that my Notion of Subſtance in general is quite different from theſe, and 
has no ſuch Combination of ſimple eas in it, is evident from the immediate 


following words, where I ſay, The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only a 


*« Suppoſition of we know not what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of 
e producing {imple Ideas in us.” And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, 
particularly where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Na- 
© ture of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtinct Sub- 
<« ſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting 
[ mA tho unknown, cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of 
e it ſelf.” 8 . 

'The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the Being of Subſtame to 
be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperte&t ard ill- grounded Idea l have 
given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, That I ground nor the Being, but 
the Idea of Subſtance, on our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; 
for tis of the Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subſtance. And 
having every where affirm'd and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance; 
I cannot be ſuppos'd to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Subſtance, till I can 
queſtion or doubt of my own Being · Further I ſay, © Senſation convinces us 
that there are ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are 
thinking ones. So that I think the Being of Subſtazce is not ſhaken by what 
I have faid : And if the Idea of it ſhould be, yet (the Being of things depend- 
ing not on our Ideas) the Being of Subſtance would not be at all ſhaken by 


my ſaying, We had but an obſcure imperfe& Idea of it, and that that Idea 


came from our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum ; or indeed if 


I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. For a great many things may 


be and are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which we have no 
Ideas. For example; It cannot be doubted but there are diſtin& Species of ſe- 
parate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtin Ideas at all: It cannot be que- 
ſtion'd but Spirits have ways of communicating their Thoughts, and yet we 
have no Idea of it at all. | | 3-2 
The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any thing 
I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhup asks, 
with concern, And is this all indeed that is to be ſaid jor the Being (if your Lord- 


ſhip pleaſe, let it be the {dea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelyes to ſup” 


poſe a Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or no ? I have ſaid, 


that it is grounded upon this, That we cannot conceive how {imple _ F 
5 {cn{tbic 
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* ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to 


„ exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject, which Support we 
| | « genote by the name Subſtance. Which I think is a tu, Reaſon, becauſe it is 
qe ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Subſtratum on, in this very 
" WU Page; even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould 
f ſubf;t by themſelves. So that I have the good luck here again to agree with 


your Lordſhip: And conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, 
That the Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in 
: general, is founded in this, That we cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents 


4 can lubſiſt by themſelves.” | | | | 
: The Words next following, are: Fit be grounded upon plain and evident Rea- p. 23% j 
, ſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtauce, which comes not in by Senſation or Re- | 
: efiou 3 aud ſo we may be certain of ſomething which we have not, by thoſe Ideas. | 
e Theſe Words of your Lordſhip's contain nothing as I ſee in them, againſt : 
WH =: for I never ſaid, that the general Idea of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and 
F | Reflection; or, that it is a {imple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, tho' it be \ 
: ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex Idea, made up of the general 1 
Idea of Something, or Being, with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. __— 1 
F | general Ideas come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, but are the 1 
F Creatures or Inventions of the Underſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn ; and fl 
alſo, how the Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got by Senſation and | 
- Reflection: And as to the eas of Relation, how the Mind forms them, and B. 3. e. 3. ; 
how they are deriv'd from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senfation and 
. Refle&ion, I have likewiſe ſhewn. | \ 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas ot Sen- 2 RY, | 
1 lation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knowledg ; give me leave, my 8. "ek 
. Lord, to ſet down here a place or two out of my Book, to explain my felt ; as, 
s I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. | 
n That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral B. 2. c. 1. f. 5. 


* Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all 
q e our whole Stock of Ideas; and we have nothing in our Minds, which did 
© not come in one of theſe two ways.“ This Thought, in another place, I 


* 


* 
* 
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expreſs thus: 1 ws | | 
: © Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledg, are ſuggeſted and B-2. c-2. G. 2. 
* furniſh'd to the Mind only by thoſe two ways above-mention'd, viz. Sen- | * 
4 * ſation and Reflection. And again. „„ | 
1 * Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, B. 2.6. 7. &. 0. 1 
and out of which is made all its other Knowledg; all which it receives by the i 
$ two fore-mention'd ways of Senſation and Reflection. And, 4 
q Thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our original Ideas, from B. 2. c. 21. js 
3 * whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made yp.” §. 73. if 
1 This, and the like ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 1 
i | Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of all our 1 
| Ideas, and conſequently of all our Knowledg. I have ſet down theſe Particu- | 
a lars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full view of my Opinion herein, | 
' 


1. may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion For 
that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfy'd with it, appears not only by the 


i 
of Words under confideration, but by theſe alſo : But we are ſtill told, That our Lu- P. 236. fi 
if derftanding can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. And, i 
y Let us ſuppoſe this Pi inciple io be true, That the ſimple Ideas, by Senſation or Reſlecti- p. 240. 1 
© on, wethe ſole Matter and Foundacion of all our Reaſoning. | | 
% Tour Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: If the 
e- auer Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, then we muſt N 
a allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a | 

Conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded 
18 upon a Suppoſition which, I think, will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and 1deas 
35 ate inconſiſtent; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea of 
4 Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon : and yet it will not follow | 
p- from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on and deriv'd from Ideas which 
id, ** by Senſation or Reflection, and ſo cannot be laid to come in by Sen ſation or 
of ion. a | | 5 | 
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To explain my ſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter: All the Ideas of 
all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry come into my Mind by Senſation; the 
Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, &c. come into my Mind by 
Reflection: The Ideas of theſe Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are perceiy'q 
by the Mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence ; or, as your Lorg- 
ſhip well expreſſes it, We find that we can have no true Conception of any Modes or 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum or Subject, wherein they are; i. e. 
That they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of rhemſelves. Hence the Mind perceives 
their neceſſary Connection with Inherence or being ſupported ; which being a re- 
lative Idea ſuperadded to the red Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the 
Mind frames the correlative Idea of a Support. For I never deny'd, That the 
Mind could frame to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhew'd the quite con- 
trary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be founded 
in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Suppor- 
ter or a Support, is not repreſented to the Mind by any clear and diſtinct Idea; 
therefore the obſcure, indiſtin&, vague Idea of Thing or Something, is all that is 
left to be the poſitive Idea, which has the relation of a Support or Subſtratum to 
Modes or Accidents ; and that general indetermin'd Idea of Something, is, by 
the abſtraction of the Mind, deriv'd alſo from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection: And thus the Mind, from the poſitive ſimple Ideas got by Senſation 
or Reflection, comes to the general relative Idea of Subſtance ; which, without 
theſe poſitive ſimple Ideas, it would never have. | 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular Steps of the 
Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſs'd in this more familiar way. | 
We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we 
conceive a Subſtratum or Subject wherein they are; fince it is a Repugnancy to aur 
Conceptions of Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſub ſiſt by themſelves. 
Hence your Lordſhip calls it the rational Idea of Subſtances : And ſays, I grant 
that by Senſation and Refleftion we come to know the Powers and Properties of things; 
but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 
impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that if this be that which your 
| Lordſhip means by the rational Idea of Subſtance, I ſee nothing there is in it a- 
gainſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Re- 
flection, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. | 5 
Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, Aud ſo we may be 
certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas : which is a Propoſition, 
whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands 
there, Tao not underſtand. For it is uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip 
means, We may certainly know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not 
by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the diſtinct Properties of ſomething which we 
have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition which 
we have not by thoſe Ideas : for to be certain of ſomething, may ſignify either ot 
theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how I am con- 
cern'd in it. | | 
Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph is as followeth : | | 
* The Idea of Subſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, but 
© unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine can- 
* not ſubſiſt fine: re ſubſtante; which, according to the true Impott of the 
© Word, is in plain Erglþ ſtanding under or upholding.”. But va little 
weight is to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when the Word is uſed in auo- 
ther Senſe by th- beſt Authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian ; who take Subſtance for 
the ſame as Eſſence, as Valla hath prov'd ; and ſo the Greek Word imports : But 
Boetius in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather choſe the word Subſtance, as 
more proper to expreſs a compound Being, and reſery/d Eſſence for what was more 
fimple and immaterial. And in this ſenſe, Subſtance was not apply'd to God, but only 
Efſence, as St. Auguſtine obſerves. | 
Your Lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, That the Derivation 
of the Word Subſtance favours the Idea we have of it: And your Lordſhip tells 
me, That very little weight is to be laid on a bare Grammatical Etymology. Tho 
little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid for it; 
yet when it is brought to confirm an Idea which your Lordſhip allows of, 2 
s | calls 
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calls a Rational Idea, and ſays is founded in evident Reaſon, I do not ſee what iN 
your Lordſhip had to blame in it. For tho' Cicero and Quintilian take Sub- 40 
fautia for the ſame with Eſſeuce, as your Lordſhip ſays; or for Riches and A 
Litare, as I rhink they alſo do; yet I ſuppoſe it will be true, that Subſtantia il 
is deriv d d Subſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the word- | | | 
For, My Lord, I have been long of Opinion, as may be ſeen in my Book, #0 
mat it we knew the Original of all the Words we meet with, we ſhould 1 
thereby be very much help'd to know the Ideas they were firſt apply d to, and 
made to ſtand for; and therefore T muſt beg your Lordſhip to excule this Conceit þll 
of mine, this Etymological Obſervation, eſpecially ſince it hath nothing in it againſt | 
the Truth, nor againſt your Lordſhip's Idea of Subſtance. 1 | 
Bat your Lordſhip oppoſes to this Etymology, the uſe of the Word Subſtauce 1 
by the beſt Authors in another Senſe ; and thereupon give the World a learned Ac- 5 
count of the uſe of the Word Subſtance, in a Senſe wherein it is not taken for the iu 
Subſtratum of Accidents : However, I think it a ſufficient Juſtification of my ſelf By 
to your Lordſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame Senſe your Lordſhip does, and that | py 
your Loraſmp thinks not fit ro govern your ſelf by thoſe Authorities; for then | 
your Lordſhip could not apply the Word Subſtance to God, as Boethius did not, | 
and as your Lordſhip has prov'd out of St. Auguſtine, that it was not apply d. | | 
Tho' I gueſs tis the Conſideration of Subſtance, as it is apply'd to God, that | 


brings it into your Lordſhip's preſent Diſcourſe. But if your Lordſhip and I (if 
without Preſumption I may join my ſelf with you) have in the uſe of the Word 
Subſtance, quitted the Example of the. beſt Authors, I think the Authority of the | 
Schools, Which has a long time been allow'd in Philoſophical Terms, will bear | 
us out in this matter. | | | 
In the remaining part of this Paragraph it follows: But afterwards the P. 233. | | 
Names of Subſtance and Eflence were promiſcuouſiy uſed, with reſpett to God aud © | 
his Creatures 3 and do imply, that which makes the real Being, as diſtinguiſb d from | 
Modes and Properties. And ſo the Subſtance and Eſſence of a Man are the ſame ; not 
being taken for the individual Subſtance, which cannot be underſtood without particular | 
Modes and Properties; but the general Subſtance or Nature of Man abſtratly from all 
the Circumſtances of Perſons. | | | 
Here your Lordſhip makes theſe Terms general Subſtance, Nature and Efſence, 8 —_ 
to ſignify the ſame thing; how properly, I ſhall not here inquire. Your i 
Lordſhip goes on. | | : 
Aud I deſire to know, whether according to true Reaſon, that be not a clear Idea of P. 238. 
Man; not of Peter, James or John, but of a Man as ſuch. | 
This, I think, no body denies : Nor can any one deny it, who will.not ſay, 
That the general abſſract Idea which he has in his Mind of a Sort or Spe- 
cies of Animals that he calls Man, ought not to have that general Name Mar 
applied to it: For that is all (as I humbly conceive) which theſe Words of your 
Lordſhip here amount to. : | | | 
This, your Lordſhip ſays, is not a mere univerſal Name, or Mark, or Sign. Your p. 238. 
Lordſhip ſays it is an Idea, and every Body mult grant it to be an Idea; and 
therefore it is, in my Opinion, ſafe enough from being thought a mere Name, 
or Mark, or Sign of that Idea, For he mult think very oddly, who takes the ge- 
neral Name ot any Idea, to be the general Idea it ſelf : It is a mere Mark or Sign 
of ic without doubt, and nothing elſe. Your Lordſhip adds, Ep, 
But there is as clear and diſtin a Conception of this in our Minds, as we can have P. 238. 
from any ſuch ſimple Ideas as are conveyed by our Senſes. | 
It your Lordſhip means by this, (as the Words ſeem to me to import) that 
N we have as clear and diſtin& an Idea of the general Subſtance, or Nature, or Eſ- 
ne Jence of the Species Man, as we have of the particular Colour and Figure of a 
th Man when we look on him, or of his Voice when we hear him ſpeak, I muſt 
crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Becauſe the Idea we have of the 
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_ dubltance, wherein the Properties of a Man do inhere, is a very obſcure {dea: 
ils S in that part, our general Idea of Man is obſcure and confuſed : As alſo, how 
10 that Subſtance is differently modify'd in the different Species of Creatures, ſo as 
3 to have ditterent Properties and Powers whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, that 
wt allo we bave very obſcure, or rather no diſtin& Ideas of at all. But there is 4 
0 no 9 or Confuſion at all in the _ of a Figure that I clearly ſee, or of | 1 
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a Sound that I diſtinctiy hear; and ſuch are, or may be, the Ideas that ar 
conveyed in by Senſation or Reflection. It follows: :. | l 
1 do not deny that the Diſtinction of particular Subſtances, is by the ſeveral Made 
and Properties of them, ( which they may call a Complication of {imple Ideas if 4, 
pleaſe) but I do aſſert, That the general Idea which relates to the Eſſence, th, 
theſe, is ſo juſt and true an Idea, that without it the Complication of fimple Ideas will 
never give us a right Notion of it. TY . 
Here, I think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, That the general Idea of the: real E. 
Jence (for ſo I underſtand general Idea which relates to the Eſſence) without tj, 
Modes and Properties, is a juſt and true Idea. For example: The real Eſſence 
of a Thing, is that internal Conſtitution on which the Properties of that 
Thing depend. Now your Lordſhip ſeems to me to acknowledg, that that 


internal Conſtitution or Eſſence we cannot know; for your Lordſhip ſays, Dat 
f;rom the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by us, we may know 


as much of the internal Eſſence of Things, as theſe Powers aud Properties diſcover. 
That is unqueſtionably ſo; but it thoſe Powers and Properties diſcover no 
more of thoſe internal Eſſences, but that there are internal Eſſences, we ſhall 
know only that there are internal Eſſences, but ſhall have no Nea or Conception 
at all of what they are; as your Lordſhip ſeems to confeſs in the next Words 
of the ſame 256th page, where you add; I do not ſay, that we can know all E, 
fences of Things alike, nor that we can attain to à perject Underſtanding of all thu 
belong to them; but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Beings in the 
World, endued with ſuch diſtinct Powers and Properties, what is it we complain 
of the want of ? Wherein your Lordſhip ſeems to rerminate our Knowledg of 
thoſe internal Eſſences in this, That there are certain Beings indued with dif 
Powers and Properties. But what theſe Beings, theſe internal Eſſences are, that 
we have no diſtin& Conceptions of; as your Lordſhip confeſſes yer plainer a 
little after, in theſe Words: For altho' we cannot comprehend the internal Frame aud 
Conſtitution of things. So that we having, as is confeſs d, no Idea of what this 
Efeence, this internal Cousfitution of Things on which their Properties depend, 
is; how can we ſay it is any way à jus? and true Idea? But your Lordſhip 
ſays, I is ſo juſt and true an Idea, that without it the Contemplation of fimple Ideas 
will never give us a right Notion of it. All the Idea we have of it, which is 
only that there is an internal, tho unknown Conſtitution of Things on which 
their Properties depend, ſimple [eas of Senſation and Reflection, and the Con- 
templation of them have alone help'd us to; and becauſe they can help us no 


further, that is the Reaſon we have no perfecter Notions of it. 


That which your Lordſhip ſeems to me principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing Paragraph, is, to aſſert, That the general Subſtance of Man, 


and ſo of any other Species, is that which makes the real Being of that 
Species abſtractly from the Individuals of that Species. By general Subſtance 


here, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means the general Idea of Subſtance: And 


that which induces me to take the liberty to ſappoſe ſo, is, that I think your 
Lordſhip is here diſcourſing of the Idea of Subſtance, and how we come by 


it. And if your Lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt rake the liberty to 
deny there is any ſuch thing in rerum Natura, as a general Subſtance that exiſts it 
ſelf, or makes any thing. 

Taking it then for granted that your Lordſhip ſays; that this is the general 
1dea of Subſtance, viz. That it is that which makes the real Being of am thing; 
your Lordſhip ſays, That it is as clear and diſtin a Conception in our Minds, 
as we can have from any ſuch fimple Ideas as are convey d by our Senſes. Here 
I muſt crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lordſhip ſays in the 
tormer part of this Page, That Subſtance and Eſſence do imply that which makes 
the real Being. Now what I beſcech your Lordfhip, do theſe Words That which, 
here ſignify more than ſomething? And the Idea expreſsd by ſomething, I am 
apt to think your Lordſhip will not ſay is as clear and diſtin a Conception or lea 
in the Mind, as the Idea of the red Colour of a Cherry, or the bitter Taſte 


Senſes. 


of Wormwood, or the Figure of a Circle brought into the Mind by dhe 
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Your Lordſhip farther ſays, Ii makes (whereby, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip 
means, conſtitutes or is) the real Being, as diſtinguiſh'd from Modes and Pro- 
ties. 


For example, my Lord, ſtrip this ſuppos d general Idea of a Man or Gold, 
of all its Modes and Properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has 


as clear and diſtinct an Idea of what remains, as you have of the Figure of 


the one, or the yellow Colour of the other. I muſt confeſs the remaining 


ſomething to me affords ſo vague, confus'd and obſcure an Idea, that I cannot 


jay 1 have any diſtinct Conception of it ; for barely by being ſomething, it is 


not in my Mind clearly diſtinguiſh'd from the 7 or Voice of a Man, or 


the Colour or Taſte of a Cherry, for they are ſomething too. If your Lord- 
ſaip has a clear and diſtin Idea of that ſomething, which makes the real Be- 


ing as diſtinguiſhed from all its Modes and Properties, your Lordſhip muſt enjoy 


the privilege of the Sight and clear Ideas you have: Nor can you be deny'd 
them, becauſe I have not the like; the dimneſs of my Conceptions muſt not 
pretend to hinder the elearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any more than the want 


of them in a blind Man can debar your Lordſhip of the clear and diſtin& 


Ideas of Colours. The obſcurity I find in my own Mind, when I examine what 
politive, general, ſimple Idea of Subſtance 1 have, is ſuch as I profeſs, and 
turther than that I cannot go: But what, and how clear it is in the Under- 
ſtanding of a Seraphim, or of an elevated Mind, that I cannot determine. Your 
Lordſhip goes on. - 


355 


1 muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of The Eſſay of Human Under- p. 239. 


| ſtanding (from whence theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other Purpoſes than he 


intended them) that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to 
be alike, as to their Ideas. And © That we have as clear a Notion of a Spi- 
« rit, as we have of a Body; the one being ſuppos' d to be the Subſtratum to 
* thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without, and the other of thoſe Opera- 
« tions we find within our ſelves. And that it is as rational to affirm, 
e there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know its Effence, as tis called, or 
© have no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter; as to ſay there is no Spirit, 
& 2 we know not its Eſſence, or have no Idea of a ſpiritual Sub- 
66 ance,” | | 

From hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both Spiritual and 
Bodily Subſtances, altho we can have no clear and diſtin& Ideas of them. But 
if our Reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtin& Ideas, how is this poſſible ? Ie 
cannot reafon without clear Ideas, and yet we may be certain without them : Can 
we be certain without Reaſon ? Or, doth our Reaſon give us true Notions of Things, 
without theſe Ideas? If it be fo, this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon muſt appear to 
be very unreaſonable. | . : | | 

That which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, That we may be cer- 
tain without clear and diftint# Ideas. Who your Lordſhip here argues againſt, 
under the Title of this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon, I confeſs I do not know. 
For I do not remember that I have any where plac'd Certainty only in clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, but in the clear aud viſible Connection of any of our Ideas, 
be thoſe Zdeas what they will; as will appear to any one who will look into 


B. 4. .4. $.18. and B. 4. c. 6. $. 3. of my Eſſay, in the latter of which 


he will find theſe Words: Certainty of Knowledge is to perceive the a- 
Agreement or diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any Propoſition. As 
in the Propoſition your Lordfhip mentions, v. g. That we may be certain there 
are Spiritual and Bodily Subſtances ; or, That Bodily Subſtances do exiſt, is a 
Propofition of whoſe Truth we may be certain; and ſo of Spiritual Sub- 
_ Ler us now examine wherein the certainty of theſe Propoſitions 
coniiſts. | | 

Firſt, As to the Exiſtence of bodily Subſtances, I know by my Senſes that 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figur'd does exiſt ; tor my Senſes are the 


utmoſt Evidence and Certainty 1 have of the Exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 


tigur'd Things. Theſe Modes being then known to exiſt by our Senſes, the 

Exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 

ſupport them) makes me ſee the Connection of thoſe Ideas with a Support, 

or, N called, a Subject of Inheſion, * ſo conſequently the Connection 
ol. I. | 2 2 5 
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Mr. Lock E' Letter to the 


of that Support (which cannot be nothing) with Exiſtence. And thus! come 
by a certainty of the Exiſtence of that ſomething which is a Support of thoſe 
ſenſible Modes, tho' I have but a very confus d, looſe, and undetermin' 1g: 
of it, ſignify d by the name Subſtance. After the ſame manner experimenting 
Thinking in my ſelf by the Exiſtence of Thought in me, to which ſomething that 
thinks is evidently and neceſſarily connected in my Mind; I come to be cer. 
tain that there exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, cho* of that ſomething which 
I call Subſtauce a ſo, I have but a very obicure imperfe& Idea 

Before I go any farther, it is fit I return my Acknowledgments to you; 
Lordſhip, tor the good Opinion you are pleas'd here to expreſs of the Au- 
thor of The Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and that you do not impute to 
him the il Uſe ſome may have made of his Notions. But he craves leave to 
ſay, That he ſhould have been better preſerv'd from the hard and ſinilter 
Thoughts which ſome Men are always ready for, if in what you have here 
publiſh d, your Lordſhip had been pleas'd to have ſhewn where you directed 
vour Diſcourſe againſt him, and where againſt others, from p. 234- to p. 262. 
of your Vindication of the Trinity. For nothing but my Book and my Words 
being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am the Perſon who argue 
againſt the Trinity, and deny Myſteries againſt whom your Lordſhip diregs 
rhoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho 1 have read them over with great 
Attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be againſt me 
or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which otten makes 
the difficulty is, That I do not ſee how what I ſay, does at all concern the Contro- 
verſy your Lordſhip is engag d in, and yet I alone am quoted. Your Lordſhip 

OES ON» | 

N Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation or 
Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning : I ad 
then how we come to be certain, that there are Spiritual Subſtances in the Wl, 
ſince we can have no clear and diſtin Ideas concerning them? Can we be cer- 
zain, without any Foundation of Reaſon ? This is a new ſort of Certainy, fir 
which we do not envy theſe Pretenders to Reaſon. But methinks, they ſhould not at 
the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledg, and de- 
clare that we may have certain Knowledg without them. If there be any other Me 
thod, they overthrow their own Principle; if there be none, how come they to any cer- 
zainty that there are both Bodily and Spiritual Subſtances ? | 

This Paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have Certainty 
without clear and diſtini# Ideas, I would flatter my ſelf is not meant again 
me, becauſe it oppoles nothing that I have ſaid; and ſo ſhall not (ay 
any thing to it, but only ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that 
the Reader may judg. Tho? I do not find how he will eaſily over-look me, 
and think I am not at all concern'd in it, ſince my Words alone are quoted 
in ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and following: And in the very next 
Paragraph it is ſaid, How THEY come to know ; which word They muſt ſignify 
ſome body beſides che Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ; and then I think, 
by the wliole Tenor of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, no Body will be left but me 
that can poſſibly be taken to be the other: for in theſame Paragraphy our Lordſhip 
ſoys, The ſame PERSONS ſay, That notuithflanding T HE IR Ideas, it is pr 
fible for Matter to think. 

I know not what other Per ſon ſays fo but I; but if any one does, | am 
ſure no Perſon but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 
them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 3. This which is a Riddle to me, 
the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, who 
ſo perfectly underſtands the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in Con- 
troverſy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall 
better underſtand when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the mean 
time I mention it as an Apology for my ſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your 
Lordſhip's Aim, and ſo miſapply my Anſwer. What follows in your Lord- 
ſhip's next Paragraph, is this: | 


As to theſe latter (which is my Bufineſs) J muſt enquire farther, how THE! 


come to Ino there are ſuch? The anſwer is, by Self- Reflection on thoſe Powers 
we find in our ſelves, which cannot come from a mere bodily ans” | 
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allow the Reaſon to be very good; but the Queſtion I ack, is, Whether this Argu- 
ment be from the clear and diſtinct Idea or nt? We have Ideas in our ſelves 
of the ſeveral Operations of our Minds, of Knowing, Willing, Conſidering, 
&c. which cannot come from a bodily Subſtance. Very true; but is all this 
contained in the ſimple Idea of theſe Operations? How can that be, when the 
ſame PERSONS Jay, That notwithſtauding their 1deas, it is poſſible for Matter | 
to think? For it is ſaid, That we have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, a Un- 
put poſſibly ſhall never be able to know whether any material Being derandng, 
thinks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our own L. 4. c. 3. 
« Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover whether Omnipotency hath not gi- 5 &. 2d Edit. 
« yen to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a Power to perceive or think. ?* 31. 
If this be true, then for all that we can know by our Ideas of Matter and Think- 
ing, Matter may have a Power of Thinking: And if this hold, then it is im- 7 
poſſible to prove 4 ſpiritual Subſtance in us, from the Idea of "Thinking : For how 
(an we be aſſur d by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking 
1% Matter ſo diſpos'd as our Bodies are? Eſpecially fince it is ſaid, That in 
* relpeX of our Notions, it is not much more remote from our Compre- 
| © henfion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to our Idea of 
« Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than. that he ſhould ſuper-add to it ano- 
« ther Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” Hhoever aſſerts this, can ne- 
ver prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking; becauſe he cannot 
knw from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſpos'd cannot think. 
And he cannot be certain, that God hath not fram'd the Matter of our Bodies ſo as 
0 be capable of it. | | | 
Theſe Words, my Lord, I am forced to take to my ſelt; for tho your Lord- 
Xt ſhip has put it The ſame Perſons ſay, in the Plural Number, yet rhere is no 
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ik body quoted for the following Words but my Eſſay; nor do I think any body 
a, bur I has ſaid ſo. But fo it is in this preſent Chapter, I have the good luck 
r- to be join'd with others for what I do not ſay, and others with me for 
or what I imagine they do not ſay ; which, how it came about, your Lordſhip 
at can beſt reſolve. But to the Words themſelves: In them your Lordſhip 
- argues, That upon my Principles it cannot be prov'd that there is a ſpiritual 
le Subſtauce in us. To which give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay," That I 
ere think it may be prov'd from my Principles, and I think I have done it; 
| and the Proof in my Book {ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our ſelves 
ity Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is inconſiſtent with 
inſt the Idea of Self- Subſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Conne&ion with 
lay a Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we call 
hat Subſtance ; and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a 
me, thinking Sul ſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a Spirit. Againſt this your 
ted Lordſhip will argue, that by what I have ſaid of the poſſibility that God 
ext may, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never 
nify be prov'd that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Sup- 
ink, polition, it is Poſſible it may be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I 
-e# grant it; but add, That the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every 
ſhip 


where, the Modification of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, 
2 wakes it a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as 
whether it has the Modification of Solidity or no. As on the other ſide, Sub- 


am ſtance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has the 

\ for Modification of Thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip means by 
me, a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not prov'd, nor upon 

_ my Principles can it be prov'd (your Lordſhip meaning as I think you do, 
ON- 


demonſtratively proved) That there is an immaterial Subſtance in us that 
ſhall thinks. Tho I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a B. 4 c. 10. 
mean Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is imma- . «6. 
your terial) will prove it in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Sub- 
Lord” ſtance in us is immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough; 

and by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 
HEI thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it de- 
monſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demonſtration I ſhould with 
= Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or any one. For tho' all the great ends of 
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Morality and Religion are well enough ſecur d without it, as I have ſhewn, yet 
ir would be a great advance of our Knowledg in Nature and Philoſophy. 
To what J haveſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality are ſecur d barely by the Immortality of the Soul, without a ne- 
ceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Im- 
mortality may and ſhall be annex d to that, which in its own nature is neither 


immaterial nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in theſe words; Hr 


this Corruptible muſt put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality, 
Perhaps my uſing the word Sirit for a thinking Subſtance, without excluding 
Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch as deſeryes 
Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality out of the Idea I make it a fign of. 1 
readily own, that words ſnould be ſparingly ventur'd on in a Senſe wholly new; 
and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term, 
mn a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent Caſe, I 
think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is agreed, on all hands, 
to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt Book of 
Ciceros Tuſculan Queſtions, and into the ſixth Book of Virgil's Aneids, will find 
that theſe two great Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, 
thought, or at leaſt did nor deny the Soul to be a ſubtil matter, which might 
come under the name of Aura, or Ignis, or ther; and this Soul they both of 
them call'd Spiritus: In the Notion of which, tis plain they included only 
Thought and active Motion, without the total Excluſion of Matter. Whether 
they thought right in this, I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion; but whether 
they ſpoke properly, when they call'd an active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out 


of which they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit : I think 


that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be allow'd to ſpeak 
properly, Tuly and Virgil are the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on 
tor it: And one of them ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays Dum Spiritus hos regit ar- 
tus; and the other, Vita continetur Corpore & Spiritu. Where tis plain, by Cor- 
pus he means (as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt 
and handled; as appears by theſe words: Si Cor aut Sanguis, aut Cerebrum eff 
Animus, certe, quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; fi Anima eſt, forte 
difſipabitur ; fi Ignis, extinguetur. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoles 
Corpus to Iguis and Anima, i. e. Aura or Breath : And the Foundation of that 
his diſtinction of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a 
little lower in theſe words; Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 

Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the molt 
enlighten'd of all the antient People of God, Solomon himſelf, {peaks after the 
ſame manner: That which befalleth the Sons of Men bejalleth Beaſts, even one thing 
befalleth them; as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea they have all one Spirit. Sol 
tranſlate the Hebrew word 1, here, for ſol find it tranſlated the very next 
Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit 
of a Beaſt that goeth down to the Earth. In which places it is plain that Solomon 
applies the word , and our Tranſlators of him the word Spirit to a Sub- 
ſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unleſs the Spirit of 
a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of 
ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 
Saviour, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, They were afrighted, 
and ſuppas d that they had ſeen Tvevue, the Greek word which always anſwers 
Spirit in Engliſh; and fo the Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſup- 
par d that they had ſeen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands 
aud my Feet, that it is I my ſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath not Fleſb and 
Bones, as you ſee me have. Which words of our Saviour put the ſame diſtin” 


- &ion between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above-cited, viz. That 
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the one was 2 groſs Compages that could be felt and handled ; and the other 
ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt or Soul of Anchiſes, 
| Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus vemis wolucrique fimillima ſomno. 
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1 would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Fpirit never does ſignify a purely 
immaterial Subſtance. In that ſenſe the Scripture, I rake it, ſpeaks, when it 
ſays, God is a Spirit: and in that Senſe I have us d it; and in that ſenſe I have 
prov'd from my Principles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance ; and am certain 
that there is a ſpiritual 1mmaterial Subſtance * which is, I humbly conceive, a di- 
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rect Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the beginning of this Argument, viz. 


How come ve to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppoſing this Principle 
to be true, That the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the ſole Mat- 
ter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning? But this hinders not, but that if 
God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe 
to give a Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Pro- 
priery of Speech, be call d Spirit ; tho Materiality were not excluded out of its 
complex Idea. © Your Lordſhip proceeds : 

It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, © That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Mat- P. 242. 
« ter, that it ſhould put into it {elf Senſe, Perception and Knowledg.” But B. 4. c. 10. 
this doth not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, tut Y 5 
what Matter prepar d by an Omnipotent Hand can do. And what Certainty can we 


have that he bath done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given 


up in this Caſe ; and ſoy we can have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, whe- 
ther we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not, | 

Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, we can have no B. 4. c. 10. 
Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not. It by ſpiritual Sub- S. 5: 
ſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Subſtance in ws, as you ſpeak, p. 246. 
I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, Thar it cannot, upon theſe Principles, 
be demonſtrated. But I muſt crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon 


theſe Principles it can be prov'd, to the higheſt degree of probability. If by 


ſpiritual Suoftance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from 


your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a certainty, upon my Principles, that 


there is a ſpiritual Subſtance iu us. In ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. 


from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Sub- 
ſtance in us; from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking 


Subſtance. This thinking Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have B. . 
proy'd to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has 
put into us a thinking Subſtance, which whether it be a material or immate- 
rial Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho? from them 
it may be prov'd, that itis to the higheſt degree probable rhar it is immare- 
rial. This in ſhort, my Lord, is what I have to ſay on this point; which may, 
in good meaſure, ſerve for an Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Leaf or two; 
which I ſhall ſet down, and then take notice of ſome tew Particulars which I 
wonder to find your Lordſhip accuſe me of. Your Lordſhip ſays * 

But we are told, That from the Operations of our Minds, we are able to p. 242, 
© frame a complex Idea of a Spirit.” How can that be, when we cannot from B. 2. c. 23. 
thoſe Ideas be aſſured, but that thoſe Operations may come from a material Sub- . 15. 
ſtance? If we frame an Idea on ſuch grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible Idea; for 
it may be otherwiſe, and we can have no aſſurance from our Ideas, that it is not: So 


that the moſt Men may come to in this way of Ideas, is, That it is poſſible it may be | 


ſo, and it is poſſible it may not; but that it is impoſſible for us, from our Ideas, to de- 
_ either way. And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of 
Reaſon 2 | 
1am very glad to find the Idea of a ſpiritual Subſtance made as conſiſtent and intel. P. 243. 
ligible, as that of a corporeal- For as the one conſiſts of a Coheſion of ſolid 
© Parts, and the Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſo the other 
conſiſts in a Power of Thinking, and Willing, and moving the Body; and 
* that the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, is as hard to be - conceiv'd as Think ing: 
And we are as much in the dark about the Power of communicating Motion $. 27. 
by Impulſe, as in the Power of exciting Motion by Thoughr. We have by 
* daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion, produc'd both by Impulſe and 
by Thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 
* we are equally at a loſs in both.” | 8 
From whence it folows, That we may be certain of a Being of a ſpiritual Subſtance, 
alths* we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of it, nor are able to comprehend the manner 
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of its Operations: And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that all our Rea- 
ow and Certainty is founded on clear and diſtinct Ideas; and that they have Reaſon 
to reject any Doctrine which relates to ſpiritual Subſtances, Tha they cannot 
comprehend the manner of it. For the ſame thing is confeſs d by the moſt in. 
qufitrve Men, about the manner of Operation, both in material and immaterial Sub- 
ſtances. It is affirmed, That © the very Notion of Body implies ſomething v 
hard, if not impoſſible to be explain'd or underſtood by us; and that the 
natural Conſequence of it, viz. Diviſibility, involves us in Difficulties impoſ- 
* ſible to be explicated, or made conſiſtent; That we have but ſome few 
* ſuperticial Ideas of Things; That we are deſtitute of Faculties to attain 
to the true Nature of them; and that when we do that, we fall preſently 
into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can diſcover nothing further but our own 
* Blindneſs and Ignorance.” | 1 

Theſe are very fair and ingenuous Conſeſſions of the ſhortaeſs of Human Underſtanding, 
with Reſpect to the nature and manner of ſuch Things which we are moſt certain of the 
Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience. I appeal now to the Reaſon of Mau- 
kind, whether it can be any reaſouable Foundation for rejecting a Doctrine propos d ty 
us as of Divine Revelation, becauſe we caunot comprehend the manner of it; eſpecial 
when it relates to the Divine Eſſence. For as the ſame Author obſerves, © Our Ide 
« of God is fram'd from the Complex Ideas of thoſe Perfections we find in our 
® ſelves, but enlarging them fo, as to make them ſuitable to an infinite Being, 
* as Knowledge, Power, Duration, Cc. And the Degrees or Extent of theſe 
«© which we aſcribe to the Sovereign Being, are all boundleſs and infinite. 
For it is Infinity, which joined to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledg, 
© Sc. makes that Complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves the beſt we | 
can, the ſupreme Being.“ 5 

Now when our knowleds of groſs material Subſtances is fo dark; when the M- 


tion of ſpiritual Subſtances is above all Ideas of Senſation; when the higher any 


Subſtance is, the more remote from our Knowledg; but eſpecially when the very Idea 
of a ſupteme Being implies its being Infinite and Incomprehenfible ; I know nit whe- 
ther it argues more Stupidity or Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the 
Divine Eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it : But of this more 
afterwards. I am yet upon the Certainty of our Reaſon, from clear and diſtin 
Ideas: Ard if we can attain to Certainty without them, and where it is confeſsd 
we cannot have them, as about Subſtance ; then theſe caunot be the ſole Matter and 
Foundation of our Reaſoning, which is peremptorily aſſerted by this late Author. 
Here, after having argu'd, that notwithſtanding what I ſay about our Idea 
of a Spirit, 'tis impoſſible, from our Ideas, to determine whether that Spirit in us 


be a material Subſtauce or no, your Lordſhip concludes the Paragraph thus: 


P. 243. 


And is mot this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? 
I anſwer; I think it is a way to bring us to a Certainty in theſe Things 


which I have offer'd as certain; but I never thought it a way to Certainty, 


where we cannot reach Certainty ; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the Immate- 

riality of the Spirit in us, wherein this way does not bring us to a Certaimt) ; 
unleſs, at the ſame time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will 

bring us to a Certainty in thoſe Points, wherein this way of Ideas failed. It 

your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, will ſhew me a better way to a Certainty 

in them, I am ready to learn, and will lay by that of Ideas, The way of 
Aeas will not, from Philoſophy, afford us a Demonſtration, that the chink- 
ing Subſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon your Lordſhip asks, And is 
not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? The way of Ar- 
gument which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the way of Ideas, will, I humbly con- 
ceive, from Philoſophy, as little afford us a Demonſtration, that the thinking 

Subſtance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one likewiſe ask, 
And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon? Is any 
way, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to be condemn'd as an ill way to bring us to 
Certainty, demonſtrative Certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a Point 
where Reaſon cannot attain to ſuch Certainty ? Algebra is a way to bring 
us to Certainty in Mathematicks ; but muſt it be preſently condemn'd as an 
ill way, becauſe there are ſome Queſtions in Mathematicks, which a Man cam 
not come to Certainty in by the way of Algebra ? In 
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In page 247. after having ſer down ſeveral Confeſſions of mine; of the 
ſhortneſs of Human Underſtanding, your Lordſhip adds theſe Words: I appeal 
now to the Reaſon of Mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable Foundation for 
rejefting a Doctrine propos d to us as of Divine Revelation, becauſe we cannot com- 
prehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates to the Divine Eſſence. And 
beſeech you, my Lord, where did I ever ſay ſo, or any thing like it? 
And yet it is impoſſible for any Reader but to imagine, that that Propoſition 
which your Lordſhip appeals to the Reaſou of Mankind againſt, is a Propolition of 
mine, which your Lordſhip is confuting out of Confeſſions of my own, great 
Numbers whereof ſtand quoted out of my Eſſay, in ſeveral Pages of your 
Lordſhip's Book, both betore and after this your Lordſhip's Appeal zo the 
Reaſon of Mankind. And now I muſt appeal to your Lordfhip, Whether you 
nd any ſuch Propoſition. in my Book ? It your Lordſhip does not, I too 
muſt then appeal to the Reaſon of. Mankind, Whether it be reaſonable for 
your Lordſhip to bring ſo many Confeſſions out of my Book to confute a Pro- 
poſition that is no where in it? There is no doubt, Reaſon for it; which 
fince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, declare, and J have not Wit e- 
nough to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave to the Reaſon of Mankind to find 
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Your Lordſhip. has, in this part of your Diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of 
Reaſon ; as, Is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? P. 243. 
And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, That all our Reaſon and Cer- P. 244. 
zainty is founded on clear and diſtin:# Ideas. I appeal now to the Reaſon of p. 24. 
Mankind, I am yet upon the certainty of our Reaſon. The Certainty is not plac'd P. 246. 
in the Idea, but in good and ſound Reaſon. Allowing the Argument to be good, - 250» 
yet it is not taken from the Idea, but from Principles of true Reaſon. _ 1 85 
What your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this Chapter, in theſe Words, 
We muſt confider what we underſtand by Reafon, made me hope I ſhould here p. 230. 
find what your Lordſhip underſtands by Reaſon explain'd, that ſo I might rectify 
my Notion of it, and might be able to avoid the Obſcurity and Confuſion 
which very much perplex moſt of the Diſcourſes, wherein it is appeal'd to 
or from as Judg, But notwithſtanding the Explication I flatter'd my ſelf 
with the hopes of, from what I thought your Lordſhip had promis'd, I find 
no other account of Reaſon, but in Quotations out of others, which your 
Lordſhip juſtly blames. Had I been ſo happy as to have been inlighren'd in 
this Point by your Lordſhip's learned Pen, ſo as to have ſeen diltinaly whar 
your Lordſhip underſtands by Reaſon, I ſhould poffibly have excus'd my felt 
from giving your Lordſhip the trouble of theſe Papers, and been able to have 
perceivd, without applying my ſelf any farther to your Lordſhip, how ſo 
much of my Eſſay came into a Chapter, which was deſigned to anſwer Objec- - 
4 tions againſt the Trinity, in Point of Reaſon. It follows: 
= But 1 go yet farther : And as I have already ſbeu d, we can have no Certainty P. 246. 
| of an immaterial Subſtance within us, from theſe fimple Ideas; ſo I ſhall now ſhew, 


5 that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from them, by their um Confeſſion, 
| concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even God him- 
| Jef. And then your Lordſhip goes on to give an account of my Proof of a 
God; which your Lordſhip cloſes with theſe Words : EN 

| That which I defign is to ſhew, that the Certainty of it is not placed upon any P. 252. 
4 clear and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſtin& from it; which was 
; the thing I intended to prove. cn 
54 It this be the thing your Lordſhip defigned, I am then at a loſs who your Lord- 
ſhip defign'd it againſt: For I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, 
that we could not be convinc'd by Reaſon of any Truth, but where all the 
Ideas concerned in that Conviction were clear and diſtin ; for Rnowledg and 

rtainty in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the agreement or difa- 
greement of Ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. Tho' thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more diſtin& they are, 
contribute very much to our more clear and diſtin& reaſoning and diſcourfing 
about them. But in ſome Caſes we may have Certainty about obſcure Ideas; v. g. 
by the clear Idea of Thinking in me, I find the Agreement of the clear {ea 
of Exiſtence, and the obſcure Idea of a Subſtance in me, becauſe I perceive 
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the neceflary Agreement of Thinking, and the relative Idea of a Support; which 2 
Support, without having any clear and diſtinct Idea of what it is, beyond 0) 
this relative one of a Support, I call Subſtance. OT b 
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Ik your Lordſhip intended this againſt another, who has ſaid, Clear and di- 
ſtiuct Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; it ſeems 
very ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and 
185 only the Words of another. For above ten Pages before, your Lord- 


— 1 


1 p had quoted nothing but my Book ; and in the immediate preceding Pa- 61 
4] P. 251- ragraph bring a large Gaocation out of the tenth Section of the tenth Chap- 6 
| ter of my fourth Book; of 'which your Lordſhip ſays, This is the Subſtance 
4 of the Argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being, which I am far from en 
| weakning the force of ; but that which I defign is to ſhew, That the Certainty of ni 
1 it is not plac d upon clear and diſtinct Ideas, Whom now, I beſeech your ye 
it Lordſhip, can this be underſtood to be intended againſt, but me > For how kt 
can my uſing an Argument, whoſe Certainty is not plac d upon clear and diſtin p. 
bl Ideas, prove any thing againſt another Man, who ſays, That clear and diſtindt m 
i Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning * This proves only pl 
i l againſt him that uſes the Argument ; and theretore either I muſt be ſuppoſed 2 
14 here to hold, That clear and diſtin& Ideas are the ſole Matter and Founda- nd 
#4 tion of all our Reaſoning, (which I do not remember that I ever ſaid) or elſe co 
| that your Lordſhip here proves againſt no Body. | | Wi 
| But tho' I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That clear and di- 
Pint Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; yet Ido | D 
own, that {imple Ideas are the Foundations of all our Knowledg, f that be it ſh 
which your Lordſhip queſtions : And therefore I muſt think my ſelf concern'din de 
what your Lordſhip ſays in this very place, p. 246 in theſe Words, I fhal now ha 
Peu, that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from theſe fimple Ideas, by THEIR jre 
own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God himſelf. | | ai 
This being ſpoken in the Plural Number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 
of the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, and no body elſe: And whom cm WM vw 
any Reader reaſonably apply it to, but the Author of The Eſſay of Human Un- in 
derſtauding ; ſince, beſides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many Quotations v 
our of that Book, without any other Perſon being named, or any one's Words WM 
but mine quoted, my Proof alone of a Deity is brought out of that Bock, to WF yo 
make good what your Lordſhip here ſays ; and no body elſe is any where men- WWF qu 
tion'd or quoted concerning it? ing 
P. 238. The ſame way of ſpeaking of the Perſons you arearguing againſt in the Plural | | 
Number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, Which THEY may call a Com- WM id 
plication of fimple Ideas, if TH ET pleaſe. Will 
P. 240, Ve do not envy THESE Pretenders to Reaſon ; but methinks T HEY ſhould | Bo 
not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledg, no! 
and declare that we may have certain Knowledg without them. And all along in WM vt 
that Page THEY. And in the very next Page my Words being quoted, 
P. 241. your Lordſhip asks, How that can be, when the ſame P E RSO NS ſay, That WM uo 
notwithſtanding THE I R Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter to think? So that Ido WM ww 
not ſee how I can exempt my ſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe Pre. eve 
tenders to Reaſon, wherewith we can be certain without any Foundation of | 
2240. Reaſon; which your Lordſhip, in the immediate foregoing Page, does not envy tl 


for this new ſort of Certainty. How can it be underſtood but that I am one of 
thoſe Perſons, that at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to du, 20 
Knowledg, and declare that we may have certain Knowledg witlout them? Tho Y the 
your Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239. That you mus? do that right to the in- ſo, 
genious Author of The Eſſay of Human Underſtanding (from whence theſe Ni- you 
ons are borrou' d, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that, &c. yet, me- YO fron 
thinks, it is the Author himſelf, and his uſe of theſe Notions, that is blamed 19 
and argued againſt; but ſtill in the Plural Number, which he confeſſes himſelf the | 
not to underſtand. 5 | | | : 
My Lord, if your Lordſhip can ſhew me where I pretend to Reajon or mue 
Certainty, without any Foundation of Reaſon; or where ir is J aſſert the uſin 
. abſolute Neceſſity of any Ideas to our Knowledg, and declare that we ma) \ 


have certain Knowledg without them, your Lordſhip will do me 85 great 
| avout : 


TTP 


Favour : for this, I grant, is a zew ſort of Certainty which I long to be rid of, 
and to diſown to the World. But truly, my Lord, as 7 pretend to no nem ſort 
of Certainty, but juſt ſuch as Human Underſtanding was poſſeſs d of before I was 
born; and ſhould be glad I could ger more out of the Books and Writings that 
come abroad in my Days: ſo, my Lord, if I have any where pretended. to any 
new ſort of Certainty, I beſeech your Lordſhip ſhew me the place, that I may 
correct the Vanity of it, and unſay it to the World. | 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays thus, I know not whether it argues more Stupidity P. 246. 
or Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe T HE T 
cannit comprehend the manner of it. 5 | 
Here, my Lord, I find the ſame T HEY again, which ſome Pages back, 
evidently involv'd me: and fince that you have nam'd no body beſides me, 
nor alledg'd any body's Writings but mine; give me leave, therefore to ask 
your Lordſhip, Whether I am one of theſe T HEY here alſo, that I may 
know whether I am concern'd to anſwer for my ſelf? I am aſham'd to im- 
portune your Lordſhip ſo often about the ſame Matter; but I meet with ſo 
many places in your Lordſhip's (I had almoſt ſaid new) way of Writing, that 
ut me toa ſtand, not knowing whether I am meant or no, that I am at 
2 loſs whether I ſhould clear my ſelf from what poſſibly your Lordſhip does 
not lay to my Charge; and yet the Reader, thinking it meant of me, ſhould 
conclude that to be in my Book which is not there, and which I utterly 


- 


di ſown. 


Tho? I cannot be joined with thoſe who expoſe a Doctrine relating to the p. 246. 


| Divine Eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it ; unleſs your Lord- 


ſhip can ſhew where I have ſo expoſed it, which I deny that I have any where 
done: yet your Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom of the fame Page, 
has theſe Words, I ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no "ſuſficient Evidence brought p. 246. 
jrom them, by T HE IR own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual 
and infinite Subſtance, even God himſelf. | | 

It your Lordſhip did mean me in that T HE Y which is ſome Lines back- - 
wards, I muſt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done me an Injury, 
in imputing that to me which I have not done. And if THEIR here 
were not meant by your Lordſhip to relate to the ſame perſons, Iask by what 
hall the Reader diſtinguiſh them ? And how ſhall any body know who it is 
your Lordſhip means? for that I am comprehended here is apparent, by your 
_ my Eſſay in the very next Words, and arguing againſt it in the follow- 
ing Pages. | | . 

enter not here into your Lordſhip's Argument; that which Jam now con- 
ſidering is your Lordſhip's peculiar way of Writing in this part of your Trea- 
tile, which makes me often in a doubt, whether the Reader will not cor demn 
Book upon your Lordſhip's Authority, where he thinks me concern'd, if I ſay 
nothing ; and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my Defence as ſuperfluous, 
when I did not hold what your Lordſhip argued againſt. | 

But to go on with your Lordſhips Argument, your Lordſhip ſays, I fall P. 246. 
now ſhew that there can be uo ſufficient Evidence brought from fimple Ideas by their 
on Confeſſon, concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite - Subſtance, 
even God himſelf. in 4 

Your Lordſhip's way of proving it, is this: Your | Lordſhip ſays, Me are 
old, Book IV. Chap. 10. Sect. 1. That the Evidence of it is equal to Ma- p. 246. 
* thematical Certainty; and very good Arguments are brought to prove it, in 
a Chapter on purpoſe : But that which I take notice of, is, that the Argument from 
the clear and diſtin Idea of a God, is paſs'd over. Suppoſing all this to be 
fo, your Lordſhip, methinks, wich Submiſſion, does not prove the Propoſition: 
you undertook, which was this; There can be no ſufficient Evidence brought 
from foaple Ideas, by their own. Confeſſion cuncer ning [i. e. to prove] the Exiſtence 
of a God. For if 1 did in that Chapter, as your Lordſhip ſays, Paſs over 
the Proof from the clear and diſtin&# Idea of God, that I preſume, is no Con- 


lion that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from clear and diftin&# Ideas, 


much leſs. from fimple Ideas, concerning the Exiſtence of a God; becauſe rhe 
uſing of one Argument brought from one Foundation, is no Confeſſion that 
Vol. 10 ES 01 3 Aawiaglt; % 4 there 
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there is not another Principle or Foundation. But, my Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt 
upon this, whether it be a Confeſſion or no. 5 
Leaving Confeſſ;0:2 out of the Propoſition, I humbly conceive your Lordſhip'e 
rgument does not prove. Your Lordhip's Propofition to be prov'd, is, There 
can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from femple Ideas to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God ; and your Lordſhip's Reaſon is, becauſe the Argument from the CLEAR 
AND DISTINCT IDEA OF GOD, is omitted in my Proof of a God. 
I will ſuppoſe, for the ſtrengthening your Lordſhip's Reaſoning in the caſe, that 
I had ſaid (which I am far enough from ſaying) That there was no other Argu- 
ment to prove the Exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that Chapter; yet 
my Lord, with all this, your Lordſhip's Argument, I humbly conceive, would 
not hold: for I might bring Evidence from fimple Ideas, tho* I brought none 
from the Alea of God; for the Idea we have of God is a complex, and no fomple 
Nea. So that the Terms being chang'd from fimple Ideas to a clear and diſtin 
complex ea of God, the Propoſition which was undertaken to be prov'd, leemg 
to me unprov d. | 
Your Lordfhip's next words are, How can this be confiſtent with deducing ogg 
Certainty of a from clear and fimple Ideas ? 
Here your Lordſhip joins ſomething that is mine, with ſomething that is not 


mine. I do ſay, That all our Knowledg is founded in ſimple Ideas; but I do 


not ſay, it is all deduced from clear Ideas; much leſs that we cannot have any 
certain Knowledg of the Exiſtence of any thing, whereof we have not a cleat, 
diſtinct, complex Idea; or, that the complex Idea muſt be clear enough to be 
in it ſelf the Evidence of the Exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be you 
Lordſhip's meaning here. Our Knowledg is all founded on fimple Ideas, as I hare 
before explain d, tho not always about fimple Ideas; for we may know the 
Truth of Propoſitions which include complex Ideas, and thoſe complex Ideas may 
not always be perfectly clear Ideas. 6 
In the remaining part of this Page, it follows: 1 do not go about to juſtify 
thoſe who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that Foundation, which I grant to le 100 
weak to ſupport ſo important a Truth; and that thoſe are very much to blame, who go 
about to invalidate other Arguments for the ſake of that: but 7{ doubt all that 
Talk about clear and diſtin& Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, cane 
originally from theſe Diſcourſes or Meditations, which are aim d at. The Authir of 
them was an ingenious thinking Man, and he endeavour d to lay the Foundation of Cer- 
zainty, as well as he could. The firſt thing he found any Certainty in, was his own 
Exiſtence ; which he founded upon the Perceptions of the Acts of his Mind, which 
ſome call an internal infallible Perception that we are. From hence he proceeded to en- 
quire, How we came by this Certainty? And he reſoly'd it into this, That he had a 
clear and diſtinci Perception of it; aud from hence he form d this general Rule, That 
what he had a clear and diſtinci Perception of, was true. Which in Reaſon ought to 
go no farther thau where there is the like degree of Evidence. 
This Account which your Lordſhip gives here, what it was wherein Deſcartes 
laid the Foundation of Certainty, containing nothing in it to ſhew what your 
Lordſhip propos'd here, wiz. That there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from 
Ideas, by my own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God himſelf; 1 willingly ex- 
cuſe my ſelf from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Only I crave leave to 
make my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for what you are pleas'd, by the 


Way, to drop in theſe words: But I doubt all this Talk about clear and diſtinct 


B. 4. c. 10. 
8. 7. 


Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, came originally from theſe Diſcourſes 

or Meditations, which are aim'd at. | ; | | 
By the Quotations in your Lordſhip's immediately preceding words taken out 
of my Eſſay, which relate to that ingenious thinking Author, as well as by what 
in your following words is ſaid of his founding Certainty in his own Exiſtence ; Ic 
is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordihip means, that I borrow'd from him 
my Notions concerning Certainty. And your Lordthip is ſo great a Man, and 
every way ſo far aboye my Meanneſs, that it cannot be ſuppos d that your Lord- 
ſhip intended this for any thing but a Commendation of me to the World, as 
the Scho at of ſo great a Maſter. But tho I muſt always acknowledg to that 
juſtly admir'd Gentieman, the great Obligation ot my firſt Deliverance from 
the unintelligible way of talking of the Philoſophy in uſe in the Schools in ws 
| | time; 
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time; yet J am fo far from entitling his Writings to any of the Ertors br 
Imperfections which are to be found in my Eflay, as deriving their O-jginal 
from him, that I muſt own to your Lordſhip they were ſpun barely out of my 


own Thoughts, reflecting as well as I could on my own Mind, and the Ideas 


I had there, and were nor, that I know, deriv'd from any other Original. But, 
poilibly, I all this while aflume to my ſelf an Honour which your Lordſhip 
did not intend to me by this Intimation; for tho' wnat goes before and after, 


ſeems to appropriate thoſe Words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me un- 


der my uſual Doubt, which I ſhall remain under, till know whom theſe 

Words, viz. This Talk about clear and diſtinct Ideas being made the Foundation of 

Certainty, belong to. | a | 
The remaining part of this Paragraph contains a diſcourſe of your Lord- 


of the Evidence, which is of that nature, that the very doubting of it proves it; 
fince it is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould doubt or queſtion its own Being, that had 
it not. So that here it is uot the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Af of 
Perception, which is the true Ground of Certainty. And this cannot extend to things 
without our ſelves, of which we can have no other Perception, than what is causd by 
the Impreſſions of outward Objetts. But whether we are to judg according to theſe Im- 
preſſions, doth not depend on the Ideas themſelves, but upon the Exerciſe of our Jude 
ment and Reaſon about them, which put the difference between true and falſe, and 
adequate and inadequate Ideas. So that our Certainty is not from the Ideas themſelves, 
but from the Evidence of Reaſon, that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently 
that we may build our Certainty upon them. | | 
Granting all this to be ſo, yet I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not fee how 


it any ways tends to ſhew either your Lordſhip's Proof, or my Confeſſion, that 
my Proof of an infinite ſpiritual Being is not placed upon Ideas; which is what your 


Lordſhip profeſſes ro. be your Deſign here. | | wa 
But tho we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's Proof, That the Certaiuty in 


my proof of a Deity is not placed on ideas ; yet I crave leave to conſider what 


your Lordſhip ſays here concerning Certainty, about which one cannot employ 


too many Thoughts to find wherein it is placed. Your Lordſhip ſays, Thar 


Deſcartes s Certainty was not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the 
Plainneſs of the Evidence. And a little lower; Here (i. e. in Deſcartes's Foun- 
dation of Certainty) it is not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Af of 
Perception, on which is the true Ground of Certainty. And a little lower, That in 
things without us, our Certainty is not from the Ideas, but from the Evidence of 


| Reaſon that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt. : 14 5445 Ia 3 
Your Lordſhip, I hope, wil pardon my Dulneſs, if after your Lordſhip has 


| ſhip's upon Deſcartes's general Rule of Certainty, in theſe Words: For the Cer- P. 248. 
tainty here was not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the Plainneſs 


placed the Grounds of Certainty ot our own Exiſtence, ſometimes in the Plain- P. 248. 


xeſs of the Evidence, in oppoſition 20 the Clearneſs of the Perception; ſometimes in 
the immediate Aci of Perception, in oppoſition to the Clearneſs of the Idea, and the 
Certainty of other things without us, in the Evidence of Reaſon that theſe Ideas 
are true and juſt, in oppoſition to the Ideas themſelves : I know not, by theſe 
Rules, wherein to place Certainty; and therefore ſtick to my own plain way, 


by Ideas, deliver d in theſe Words: © Wherever we perceive che Agreement B. 4. c 


or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledg; and where- 
* ever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of things, there is cer- 


" tain real Knowledg: Of which Agreement of our Meas with the Reality of 


L things, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real Certaiuty, con- 
' liſts” Whereof more may be ſeen in Chap. 6. in which, if your Lordſhip 
find any Miſtakes, I ſhall take it as a great Honour to be ſet right by you. 


Your Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your Meaning (for I muſt dn I do nor 


clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregoing Paſſage, ro oppoſe this 


Aſſertion, That che Certainty of the Being of any thing, might be made out 
from the Idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am ſo far from ſay ing (or 


thinking ) ſo, that I never knew any one of that mind but Deſcarres, and ſome 
that have follow'd him in his Proof ofa God, from the Idea which we have of 
God in us; which I was ſo far from thinking a ſufficicat Ground of Certainty, 
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Mr. Lo K xs Letter to the 


that your Lordſhip makes uſe of my denying or doubting of it, againſt me 25 
we ſhall ſee in the following Words, p. 248. 112 e 
But th Idea of an infinite Being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary Exiſtence i 

implj d in it. This is a clear and diſtinct Idea, and yet it is deny d that this deth 
Prove the Exiſtence of God. How then can the Grounds of our Certainty ariſe fran 
Clear and diſtin& Ideas, when in cue of the cleareſt Ideas of our Minds, we can come 
to noCertainty by it? als | 
_ Your Lordſhip's Proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that it i; 
confeſs d, That Certainty does not ariſe from clear and diftint# Ideas, becauſe it ;; 
dem d that the clear and diſtin:# Idea of an infinite Being, that implies neceſſary 
Exiſtence in it, does prove the Ex iſt nce of a Ged. | 

- Here your Lordſhip ſays, ir is deny d; and in five Lines after you recal that 
Saying, and uſe theſe words, I do not ſay that it is deny d, to prove it : Which 
ot theſe two Sayings of your Lordſhip's muſt I now anſwer to? If your 
Lerdflup ſays it is deny'd, I fcar that will not hold to be ſo in matter of Fag, 
which made your Lordſhip unſay it; tho' that being moſt to your Lordfaip's 
purpoſe, occalion'd, I ſuppoſe, its dropping from your Pen. For if it be not 
deny d, I think. the whole Force of your Lordſhip's Argument fails. But your 
Lordſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, by the Words that fol- 
low in the Sentence, which altogether ſtands thus : 7 do net ſay, that it is den) d 
to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubrful thing, from the different Make 
« of Mens Tempers, and Application ot their T boughts.” I hat can this mean, 
unleſs it be to let us know that even clear and diſtinct Ideas may loſe their effet, by 
the difference of Mens Tempers and Studies? So that befides Ideas, in order to a right 
Judgment, a due Temper and Application of the Mind is regquir d. 


It I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as 


your Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know nor why I ſhould be afſham'd of it; 
for I never thought that Ideas, even the moſt clear. aud diſtin}, would make 


Men certain ot what might be demonſtrated from them, unleſs they were of a 
Temper to conſider, and would apply their Minds to them. There are no 


Ueas more clear and diſtinct than thoſe of Numbers, and yet there are athou- 


ſand Demonſtrations concerning Numbers, which Millions of Men do not know, 
(and ſo have not the Certainty about them they might have) for want of 
Application. 10 tre 4-0 EET, { 232 2 

I could not avoid here to take this to my ſelf: For this Paſſage of your 
Lordſhip's is pinn d down upon me fo cloſe, by your Lordfhip's citing the 5th 
Sect. ot the roth Chapter of my 4th Book, that I am forc'd here to anſwer 
for my felf; which I ſhall do, after having firſt ſet down my words, as they 
ſtand in the place quoted by your Lordſhip : © How far the Lea of a molt per- 
& 'fe& Being, which a Man may frame in his Mind, does or does not prove the 


'- * Exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the different Make of 


* Mens Tempers and Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail 


more on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the fame Truth. 


t But yet, I think, this 1 may ſay, That it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 
„Truth, and filencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important 2 
“ Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation, and rake ſome Mens having that 


Idea of God in their Minds (for tis ev dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome 


tc A worſe. than none, and the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; 
< and out of an Over-tondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or at leaſt 
cc endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and fotbid us to hearken to thoſe 
te Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own Exiſtence, and the {ctr 


<* ſible Parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, 
_ © that I deem. it impoſſible for a conſidering, Man to withitand them. For I 


< judg it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be delivet'd, That 
« the inviſible things of God are cicarly ſcen from the Creation of tac World, 
being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal Power and 


g tos Godneads | 1 


Ine meaning of which Words of mine, were bot to deny that the Ales of a 
moſt perfect Being doth prove à God, hut to blame thoſe who take it tot the 


only Proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others. For the Belief of a God being, 
as I ſay in the ſame Section, the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Mora- 


lity, 
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Biſhop of Worceſter: 
lity, I thought no Arguments that are made uſe of to work the Perſuaſion of a 


God into Mens Minds, ſhould be invalidated. And the Reaſon I give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full Strength, and none of them rejected as 


unit to be hearken'd to, is this: Becauſe © in the different make of Mens 


« Tempers and Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more 


on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth.“ 


So thar my meaning here was not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, to ground 
Certainty on the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts, 
in oppotition to clear and diſtinci Ideas, as is very evident from my Words; 


but to ſhe w of what ill Conſequence it is, to go about to invalidate any Ar- 


gument, which hath a tendency to ſettle the Belief of a God in any one's 

Mind; becauſe in the difference of Mens Tempers and Application, ſome Ar- 

guments prevail more on one, and ſome on another: ſo that I ſpeaking of 
Belief, and your Lordſhip, as I take it, ſpeaking in that place of Certainry, 

nothing can (I crave leave to ſay) be infer'd from theſe Words of mine to 
your Lordſhip's purpoſe. And that I meant Belief, and not Certainty, is evi- 
dent from hence, That I look upon the Argument there ſpoke of, as not 
concluſive, and ſo not able to produce Certainty in any one, tho? I did not 
know how far it might prevail on ſome Mens Perſuaſions to confirm them 
in the Truth. And tince not all, nor the moſt of thoſe that believe a God, 
are at the Pains, or have the Skill, to examine and clearly comprehend the 
Demonſtrations of his Being; I was unwilling to ſhew the weakneſs of the 

Argument there ſpoke of; ſince poſſibly by it, ſome Men might be confirmed 
in the Belief of a God, which is enough to preſerve-in them true Sentiments 


| of Religion and Morality. 


Your Lordſhip hereupon asks, J/herein is this different from what all Men of P. 249. 


Underſtanding have ſaid 2 | 
Ianſwer: In nothing that I know; nor did I ever that I remember, fay 
that it was. Your Lordſhip goes on to demand, 


Why then ſhould theſe clear and fimple Ideas be made the fole Foundation of P. 249. 


Keaſon ? 8 


I anſwer : That I know not: They muſt give your Lordſhip a Reaſon for 
it, who have made CLE AR Ideas the ſole Foundation of Reaſon. Why 1 


have made fimple ones the Foundation of all Knowledg, I have ſhewn. Your 
Lordſhip goes on; 1 | 


One would think by this 

By what, I beſeech your Lordſhip? | 

That theſe Ideas would preſently ſatisfy Mens Minds, if they attended to them. 

What thoſe Ideas are from which your Lordſhip. would expect ſuch preſent 
datistaction, and upon what Grounds your Lordſhip expects it, I do not know. 
But this I will venture to ſay, That all the Satisfaction Mens Minds can have 
in their Enquiries after Truth and Certainty, is to be had only from con- 
ſidering, obſerving, and rightly laying together of Ideas, ſo as to find out 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, and no other way. 

But I do not think Ideas have Truth and Certainty always ſo readyto ſatisfy 
the Mind in its Enquiries; that there needs no more to be ſatisfy'd, than to 
attend to them, as one does to a Man whom one asks a Queſtion to be ſatisfied; 
which your Lordſhip's way of Expreſſion ſeems to me to intimate. But 
they muſt be conſider'd well, and their Habitudes exa mind; and where their 
Agreement or Diſagreement cannot be perceiv'd by an immediate Compa- 


P. 249. 


riſon, other Ideas muſt be found out to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of thoſe under Conſideration, and then all laid in a due order, before 
the Mind can be (atisfy'd in the Certainty of that Truth, which it is ſeeking 
after. This, my Lord, requires often a little more Time and Pains, than at- 
tending to a Tale that is told for preſent Satisfaction. And I believe ſome of 


the incomparable Mr. Newton's wonderful Demonſtrations coſt him ſo much 


Pains, that tho' they were all founded in nothing bur ſeveral Ideas of Quan- 
tity, yet thoſe Ideas did not preſently ſatisfy his Mind, tho? they were ſuch 


that with great application and labour of Thought, they were able to ſatisfy 
him with Certainty, i. e. produce Demonſtration. Your Lordſhip adds, 


But even this will not do as to the Idea of an infinite Being. 


ho 
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Mr. Locket” s Letter to the 


Tho' the complex Idea for which the Sound God ſtands (whether contain- 
ing in it the Idea of neceflary Exiſtence or no, for the Caſe is the lame) 
will not prove the real Exiſtence of a Being anſwering that Idea, any more 
than any other Idea in any one's Mind will prove the Exiſtence of any real 
Being anſwering that Idea; yer, I humbly conceive, it does not hence 
follow, but that there may be other Ideas by which the Being of a God 
may be proved. For no body that I know, ever ſaid, that every Idea 
would prove every thing, or that an Idea in Men's Minds would prove the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a real Being: And theretore it «this Zea fails to prove 
what is propos d to be prov'd by it, it is no more an Exception againl 
the way of Ideas, than it would be an Exception againſt the way of a medin 
— in arguing that ſome body usd one that did not prove. It 
ollows : | 

E is not enough to ſay THET will not examime how far it will hold; for 
THEY onght either to ſay, That it doth hold, or give up this Ground of Certainty 
from clear and diſtinct Ideas. 15 
Here, my Lord, I am got again into the Plural Number: But not know- 
ing any body but my ſelf who has us d theſe Words which are ſet down out 
of my E/ay, and which you are in this and the foregoing Paragraph arguing 
againſt, I am fore d to beg your Lordſhip to let me know, who thoſe Per- 
ſons are whom your Lordſhip, joining with me, entitles with me to theſe 
Words of my Book; or to whom your Lordſhip joining me, intitles me by 


' theſe Words of mine, to what they have publiſh'd, that I may ſee how tar 1 


am anſwerable for them. | 

Now as to the Words themſelves, viz. I will not examine how far the Idea 
propos d does or does nat prove the Exiſtence of a God, becauſe they are mine; 
and your Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, I was not enough to ſay, 
I will not examine, Cc. Fur IJ ought either to have ſaid, That it doth buld 
or give up this ground of Certainty from clear and diftint# Ideas, I will anſwer 
as well as I can. Xs | | 

I could not then, my Lord, well ſay, That that doth hold, which I thought 
did not hold; but I imagin'd I might, without entring into the examen, and 
ſhewing the weakneſs of that Argument, paſs it by with ſaying, I would nt 
examine, and ſo left it with this Thought, Valeat quantum valere poteſt. 

Bur tho' IL did this, and ſaid not then, I ui hold, nay think now it will not 
hold, yet I do not fee how from thence I was then, or am now under 
any Neceſſity to give up the Ground of Certainty from Ideas; becauſe the Ground 
of Certainty from Ideas may be right, tho in the preſent Inſtance a right uſe 


were not made of them, or a right Idea was not made uſe of to produce 


the Certainty ſought. Ideas in Mathematicks are a ſure Ground of Certain- 
ty ; and yet every one may not make ſo right a uſe of them, as to attain 
to Certainty by them: But yer any one's failing of Certainty by them, is 
not the overturning of this Truth, That Certainty is to be had by them. 
Clear and diſtini# J have omitted here to join with Ideas, not becauſe clear 
and diftine make any Ideas unfit to produce Certainty, which have all 
other fitneſs to do it; but becauſe I do not limit Certainty to clear and 
diſtinct Ideas only, fince there may be Certainty from Ideas that are not in 
all their parts perfectly clear and diſtinct. | : 

Your Lordſhip, in the following Paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, That 1 
have not prov'd the Being of a God by Ideas; and from thence, with an Ar- 
gument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that Ideas cannot be the 
Grounds of Certaiaty, becauſe I have not grounded my Proof of a God on Ideas. 
To which way of Argumentation I muſt crave leave here again to reply, 
That your Lordſhip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is another way to 
Certainty, which is not that of Ideas, does not prove that Certainty may not 
be had from Ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being pre- 
mis d, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my Proof of a Deity is all grounded 
on Ideas, however your Lordſhip: is pleas d to call it by other Names. Your 


Lordſhip's Words are: 


But inſtead of the proper Argument from Ideas, ue ane told, That from the 


8. 6. © Conſideration of our Selves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, 


© our 


i.e. as. Yo. a ones A we. io 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 
« our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this certain and evident Truth . 
« That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being.” Al 
which J readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the Certainty is not plac'd in the Idea, 
but in good and ſound Reaſon, from the Conſideration of our Selves and our Con- 
ſtitutions. What ! in the Idea of our Selves ? no certainly. | 

Give me leave, my Lord, to ask where I ever ſaid, That Certainty uas plac'd 

ia the Lea, which your Lordſhip urges my words as a Contradi&ion of? 
Ichink I never ſaid fo. 1. Becauſe I do not remember it. 2. Becauſe your 
Lordſhip has not quoted any place where I have ſaid ſo. 3. Becauſe I all along 
in my Book, which has the Honour to be ſo often quoted here by your Lord- 
ſhip, ſay the quite contrary. For I place Certainty where I think every body 
will find it, and no where elſe, viz. in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas; ſo that in my Opinion, it is impoſſible to be plac'd 
in any one ſingle Idea, ſimple or complex. I muſt own, that I think Certain- 
ty grounded on Ideas: And therefore to make your Lordſhip's Words here, 
as I think they are meant, in oppoſition to what I ſay, I ſhall take the li- 
berty to change your Lordſhip's Words here, What! in the Idea of our ſelves? 
Nb certaiuly ; into Words us'd by your Lordſhip in the foregoing Page, to the 
ſame purpoſe, Mat] can the Grounds of our Certainty ariſe frem the Idea of 
our ſelves * No certainly. | 

To which permit me, my Lord, with due ceſpe& to reply, Yes Certainly. 
The Certainty of the Being of a God in my Proof, is grounded on the Idea of 
our ſelves, as we are thinking Beings. But your Lordſhip urges my own 
Words, which are, That, from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what 
© we find in our Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this 
certain and evident Truth.” | | 

My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, excluded the Conſideration 
of the 1dea either of Being or of Thinking, two of the Ideas that make a part of 
the complex Idea a Man has ot himſelf, If Conſideration of our ſelves ex- 
cludes thoſe Ideas, I may be charg'd with ſpeaking improperly ; but tis plain, 
nevertheleſs, that I ground the Proof of a God on thoſe Ideas, and I thought 
I ſpoke properly enough; when meaning, That the Conſideration of thoſe Ideas, 
which our own Being offer'd us, and fo finding their agreement or diſagreement 
with others, we were thereby, i. e. by thus reaſoning, led into the Knowledg 
of the Exiſtence of the firſt infinite Being, i. e. of God. I expreſs'd 
it as I did, in the more familiar way of ſpeaking: For my purpoſe, in 
that Chapter, being to make out the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God, 
and not to prove that it was by Leas, I thought it moſt proper to expreſs 
my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let it the eañer into Mens 
Minds, by common Words and known Ways of Expreſſion : And there- 
fore, as I think, I have ſcarce us'd the Word Idea in that whole 
Chapter, but only in that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt laying 
the whole Proof only upon our Idea of a moſt perfect Being, obliged me 
tO it. 4 E 5 | 

But your Lordſhip ſays, that in this way of coming to a certain Knowledg 
of the Being of a God, © from the. Conſideration of our ſelves, and what 
* we find in our own Conſtitutions,” the Certainty is placed in good and ſound 
Reaſon. I hope ſo. But not in the Idea. 

What your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the Idea, I confeſs I do 
not well underſtand ; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 
on the Ideas of Thinking and Exiſtence before-mention'd, and the comparing 
of them, and finding their Agreement or Diſagreement with other Ideas; that 
I muſt take the liberty to diflent from: For in this ſenſe it may be placed 
in Ideas, and in good and ſound Reaſon too, i. e. in Reaſon rightly managing 
thoſe eas, ſo as to produce Evidence by them. Se that, my Lord, I mult 
own I ſee not the force of the Argument, which ſays, not in Ideas but in 
und Reaſon ; ſince I ſee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that Jdeas 
and ſound Reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance : When a Man would 
ſhew the certainty of this Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones; the firſt thing probably that he does, is to draw 
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Mr. Lockxe's Letter to the 

2 Diagram. What is the uſe of that Diagram ? but ſteddily to ſuggeſt to 
his Mind thoſe ſeveral Ideas he would make uſe of in that Demonſtration 
The conſidering and laying theſe together in ſuch Order, and with ſuch Con- 
nection, as to make the Agreement of the Ideas of the three Angles of the Tri- 
angle, with the Ideas of two right ones, to be perceiv'd, is call'd right Reaſyy- 
ing, and is the buſineſs of that Faculty which we call Reaſon; which when it 
operates rightly, by conſidering and comparing Ideas ſo as to produce Cer. 
tainty, this ſhewing or Demonſtration that the thing is ſo, is call'd good and 
ſound Reaſon. The Ground of this Certainty lies in Ideas themſelves, and 
their agreement or diſagreement, which Reaſon neither does nor can alter 
but only lays them ſo together as to make it perceivable ; and without ſuch 
2 due confideration and ordering of the Ideas, Certainty could not be had: 
and thus Certainty is plac d both in Ideas, and in good and ſound Reaſon. 

This affords an eaſy Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Words, brought to 
prove, That the Certainty of a God is not placed on the Idea of our ſelvez. 
They ſtand thus : 

For let our Idea be taken which way we pleaſe, by Senſation or Reflection, yet 1 
is not the Idea that makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive in 
and about our ſelves. 5 

Nothing truer than that it is not the Idea that makes #6 certain without 


| Reaſen, or without the Underſtanding: But it is as true, that tis not Reaſon, 
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tis not the Underſtanding, that makes us certain without Ideas. Tis not the 
Sun makes me certain it is Day, without my Eyes; nor tis not my Sight 
makes me certain it is Day, without the Sun ; but the one imploy'd about 
the other. Nor it is one Idea by it ſelf, that in this or any Caſe, makes 1. 
certain ; but Certainty confiſts in the perceiv'd agreement or diſagreement of 
all the Ideas, that ſerve ro ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of diſtind 
Hdeas, as they ſtand in the Propoſition, whoſe Truth of Falſhood we would 
be certain of. The uſing of intermediate Ideas to ſhew this, is called Argy- 
mentation, and the Ideas ſo us d in train, ax Awgument ; ſo that in my poor 


Opinion, to ſay, That the Argument makes us certain, is no more than ſaying, 


The Ideas made uſe of, make us certain, 

The ea of Thinking in our ſelves, which we receive by Reflection, we 
may by intermediate Ideas, perceive to have a neceſſary agreement and con- 
nection with the Idea of the Exiſtence of an eternal, thinking Being. This, 
whether your Lordſhip will call placing of Certainty in the Idea, or placing the 
Certainty in Reaſon ; whether your Lordſhip will ſay, it is not the Idea that 
gives us the Certainty, but the Argument, is indifferent to me; I ſhall not be 
ſo unmannerly as to preſcribe to your Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, 
in this or any other Matter. But this your Lordſhip will give me leave to 


ſay, That let it be called how your Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no Contradi&ion 


in it to what I have ſaid concerning Certainty, or the way how we came by it, 
or the Ground on which I place it. Your Lordſhip farther urges my Words 
out of the fifth Section of the ſame Chapter. | | | 

But, © we find in our ſelves Perception and Knowledg.” 1's very true. 
But how doth this prove there is a God? ii it from the clear and diſtinct Idea 


of it? No, but from this Argument, That © either there muſt have been 2 


* knowing Being from Eternity, or an unknowing, for ſomething muſt have 
* been from Eternity: But if an unknowing Being, then it was impoſſible 
« there ever ſhould have been any Knowledg; it being as impoſſible that 
ea thing without Knowledg ſhould produce it, as that a Triangle ſhould 
«© make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two right ones.” Alowing the Ar- 
gument to be good, yet it is not taken from the Idea, but from the Principles of true Rea- 
ſon as, That no Man can doubt his own Perception; That every thing muſt have a 
Cauſe; That this Cauſe muſt either have Knowledg or nat; if it have, the Point is 


gain d: of it hath not, nothing can produce nothing; and conſequently a not knowing 


Being cannot produce a knowing. 25 | 
Your Lordſhip here contends, That my Argument is not taken from the Idea, 


but from true Principles of Reaſon. I do not lay it is taken from any one Idea, 


but from all the {eas concerned in it. Bur your Lordfhip, if you herein op- 
poſe any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſay, Not from Ideas, but 


from 
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from true Principles of Reaſon ; ſeveral whereof your Lordſhip has here ſet 


down. And whence, I beſeech your Lordſhip, comes the Certainty of any 


of thoſe Propolitions, which your Lordſhip calls true Principles of Reaſon, but 
ſrom the perceivable agreement or diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd in 
them? Juſt as it is expreſſed in thoſe Propotitions, v. g. a Man cannot doubt 
of his own Perception, is a true Principle of Reaſon, or a true Propoſition, or 
a certain propolition : But to the Certainty of it we arrive, only by per- 
n neceſlary agreement of the two Ideas of Perception and Self · con- 
ſciouſnefſss. 7 | 

Again, Every thing muſt have a Cauſe: Tho' I find it ſo ſet down for one 
by your Lordſhip, yet, I humbly conceive, is not a true Principle of Rea- 
ſon, nor à true Propoſition; but the contrary: The Certainty whereof 


we attain by the Contemplation of our Ideas, and by perceiving that the 


Idea of Eternity, and the Idea of the Exiſtence of ſomething do agree, and 
the Idea of Exiſtence from Eternity and of having a Cauſe do not agree, or 
are inconſiſtent within the ſame thing. But every Thing that kas a Beginning 
muſt have a Cauſe, is a true Principle of Reaſon, or a Propoſition certainly 


true; which we come to know by the ſame way, i. e. by contemplating our 


Ideas, and perceiving that the Idea of beginning to be, is neceſſarily connected 
with the Idea of ſome Operation; and the Idea of e with the Idea of 
ſomething Operating, which we call a Cauſe; and fo the beginning to be, is 
perceiv d to agree with the Idea of a Cauſe, as is expreſs'd in the Propoſi- 
tion: And thus it comes to be a certain Propoſition; and ſo may be call'd 


a Priuciple of Reaſon, as every true Propoſition is to him that perceives the 


Certainty of it. | 


This, my Lord, is my way of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by them; 


which, when your Lordſhip has again conſider d, 1 am apt to think your Lord- 


ſhip will no more condemn, that I do except againſt your Lordlhip's way 


of Arguments or Principles of Reaſon. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe any longer of- 
fend your Lordſhip, under the Notion of a New way of Reaſoning ; fince 1 
flatter my ſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be equally old, one as the 
other, tho perhaps formerly they have not been ſo diſtinctly taken notice of, 
and the Name of Ideas is of later date in our Engliſþ Language. | 
If your Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, wiz. T 

prove a God is not taten from Ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I 
think otherwiſe. For I beſeech your Lordſhip, are not Ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement as they are expreſs'd in Propoſitions is perceiv'd, im- 
mediately or by Intuition, the Principles of true Reaſon? And does not the 
Certainty we have of the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, conſiſt in the Percep- 
tion of ſuch agreement or diſagreement? And does not the agreement or 
diſagreement depend upon the Ideas themſelves ? Nay, ſo intirely depend upon 
the Ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the Mind, or Reaſon, or Argument, 
or any thing to alter it? All that Reaſon or the Mind does, in Reaſoning or 
Arguing, is to find out and obſerve that agreement or diſagreement : And all 
that Argument does, is by an intervening Idea, to ſhew it, where an imme- 
diate putting the Ideas together will not do it. | 


As for example, in the preſent Caſe : The Propoſition, of whoſe Truth I 


would be certain, is this: A knowing Being has eternally exiſted. Here the 
Ideas joined, are eternal Exiſtence with a knowing Being. But does my mind 
perceive any immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe Ideas? No. The 
Propoſition then at firſt view affords me no Certainty ;. or, as our Engliſh 
lim phraſes it, It is not certain, or I am not certain of it. But tho I am 
not, yer I would be certain whether it it be true or no. What then mult I 
do? Find Arguments to prove that ir 1s true, or the contrary. And what 
is that, but to caſt about and find out intermediate 4eas, which may ſhew 


me the neceſſary connection or inconſiſtency of the Ideas in the Propoſition > 
Eicher of which, when by theſe intervening Ideas I am brought to perceive, 


| am then certain that the Propoſition is true, or Iam certain that it is 
falſe. As in the preſent Caſe, I perceive in my ſelf Thought and Perception ; 
the Idea of actual Perception has an evident connection with an actual Being, 
that doth perceive and think: The Idea of an actual thinking Being, hath a 
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perceivable connection with the eternal Ex iſtence of ſome knowing Being, b 
the intervention of the negation of all Being, or the Idea of nothing, which 
has a neceſſary Connection with xo Power, no Operation, uo Cauſality, no EffeR, i, e. 
with nothing. So that the Idea of once actually nothing, has a viſible Connection 
with nothing to Eternity, for the future; and henee the Idea of an actual Bein 
is perceiv'd to have a neceſſary Connection with ſome actual Being from Eternity, 
And by the like way of d-as, may be perceiv'd the actual Exiſtence of a knoy. 
ing Being, to have a Connection with the Exiſtence of an actual knowing Bein 


from Eternity; and the Idea of an eternal, actual, knowing Being, with the 


Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of it, 
actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and want of Perception, &c. which are the Ideas, 
or, as your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call them, Arguments, I make uſe of in thi; 
Proof, which I need not here go over again; and which is partly cortain'g 
in theſe following Words, which your Lordſhip thus quotes out of the foth 
Section of the ſame Chapter. 

Again, If we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be; i 
bare matter without Motion to be eternal, Motion can never begin to be; 
* if Matter and Motion be ſuppos d eternal, Thought can never begin to be: 
* For if Matter could produce Theught, then Thought muſt be in the power 
of Matter; and if it be in Matter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſeparable Property 
of all Matter; which is contrary to the Senſe and Experience of Mankind. 
* If only ſome parts of Matter have a power of Thinking, how comes ſo great 
© a difference in the Properties of the ſame Matter? What Diſpoſition of 
© Matter is requir'd to Thinking? And from whence comes it? Of which ne 
* account can be given in Reaſon.” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins : 

This is the Subſtance of the Argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being, 
which I am far from weakening the force of : But that which I deſign, is to ſhew, That 
the Certainty of it is nut placed upon any clear and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the Force of 
Reaſon diſtinct from it; which was the thing 1 intended to prove. 

Your. Lordſhip ſays, That the Certainty of it (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means 
the Certainty produc'd by my Proof of a Deity) is not placed upon clear and diſtin* 
ideas. It is placed, among others, upon the Jdeas of Thinking, Exiſtence, and 
Matter, which I think are all clear and diſtin} Ideas; ſo that there are ſome 
clear and diſtin} Ideas in it: And one can hardly ſay there are not any clear and 
diſtinci Ideas in it, becauſe there is one obſcure and confuſed one in it, vix. That 
of Subſtance ; which yet hinders not the Certainty of the Proof, 

The Words which your Lordſhip* ſubjoins to the former, viz. But upon the 
Force of REASON diſtint from it; ſeem to me to ſay, as far as I can under- | 
ſtand them, That the Certainty of my Argument for a Deity, is placed not on clear | 
and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the Force of Keaſon. 

This, among other Places before ſet down, makes me wiſh your Lordſhip had 
told us, what you underſtand by REASON, for in my acceptation of the 
word REASON, I do not ſee but the ſame Proof may be placed upon clear 
and diſtin& Ideas, and upon Reaſon too. As I ſaid betore, Ican perceive no 
Inconſiſtency or Oppoſition between them, no more than there is any Oppoſition 
between a clear Object and my Faculty of Seeing, in the Certainty of any thing 
I receive by my Eyes; for this Certainty may be placed very well on both the 


. Clearnefs of the Object, and the Exerciſe of that Faculty in me. 
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* Your Lordſhip's next words, I think, ſhould be read thus; Diſtin& from them : 
For if they were intended as they are printed, Diſtinel from it, I confeſs I do 
not underſtand them. Certainty not placed on clear aud diſtinct Ideas, but upon the 
Force of Reaſon diſtiuct from them, my Capacity will reach the . Senſe of: But 
then I cannot but wonder what diſtinct from them do there; for I know no body 
that does not think that Reaſon, or the Faculty of Reaſoning, is diſtinct from the 
Hdeas it makes uſe of or is employ'd about, whether thoſe 1deas be clear and 
diſtin, or obſcure and confus d. But if that Sentence be to be read as it is 
Printed, viz. The Certainty of it is uot placed upon any clear and diſtinct Ideas, but 
upon the force of Reaſon diſtiuct from it; I acknowledg your Lordthip's meaning 
is above my Comprehention. Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I mult con- 
teſs, That Ido not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you intended here 10 prove, 
is prov'd, viz. That Certainty in my proof of a God is not placed on Ideas. Ano 
next; 
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| next, if it were prov'd, I do not ſee how it anſwers any Oljeſtion azainſt the 

i Trinity, in point of Reaſon. | | | | | 

Betore | go on to what follows, I muſt beg leave to confeſs; I am troubled to 

find theſe Words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe I have above ſer down out of 

the foregoing Page, viz. Allowing the Argument to be good; and cannot forbear to P. 250. 
wiſh, That when your Lordſhip was writing this Paſſage, you had had in your 

Mind what you are pleas'd here to ſay, viz. That you gre far from weakening the 

Force of my Argument which Juſed to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being. . 

| My Lord, your Lordſhip is a great Man, not 0:1y by the Dignity your Me- 

tits are inveſted with, but more by the Merits ot your Parts and Learning. 

i Your Lordſhip's Words carry Weight and Authority with them; and he that 

5 ſhall quote but a Say ing or a Doubt of your Lordfhip's, that queſtions the Force 

ot my Argument for the Proof of a God, will think himſeif well founded and 

l to be hearken'd to, as gone a great way in the Cauſe. Theſe Words Allowing 
the Argument to be good, in the receiv'd way of ſpeaking, are uſualiy taken to 

| ſignity, That he chat ſpeaks them, does not judg the Argument to be good; but 

J that tor Diſcourſe-ſake he at preſent admits it. Truly, my Lord, till I read theſe 

64 Words in your Lordſhip, I always took it for a good Argument; and was ſo 


5 fully perſuaded of its Goodneſs, that I ſpoke higher of ir than of any Reaſoning 

F of mine any where, becauſe I thought it equal to a Demonſtration. If it be not 

. ſo, it is fit I recall my Words, and that I do not betray ſo important and funda- 

l mental a Truth, by a weak, but over-valu'd Argument: And theretore I can- 
not, upon this occaſion, but importune your Lordſhip, That if your Lordſhip 

- (as your Words ſeem to intimate) fees any Weakneſs in it. your Lordſhip would 


be pleas'd to ſhew it me; that either I may amend that Fault, and make it 

) concluſive, or elſe retrak my Confidence, and leave that Cauſe to thoſe who 
! have Strength ſuitable to its Weight. But to return to what follows in your 
f Lordſhip's next Paragraph. | TT 3 

2. The next thing neceſſary to be clear d in this Diſpute, is, the Diſtinftion between P. 2524 
5 Nature and Perſon ; and of this wwe can have no ciear and diſtinct Idea from Senſation 
: or Reflection. And yet all our Notions of the Dottrine of the Trinity, depend upon 
d the right underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibiy about this Point, unleſs 
e we have clear and diſtinct Apprehenſious concerning Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds 
5 of Identity and Diſtinction. But that theſe come not into our Minds by theſe ſimple 
[ Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 7 hal now make it appear. 


If it be ſo, the Inference I ſhould draw from thence (if it were fit for me to 


| By this it is plain, that the Buſineſs of the toliowing Pages is to make it ap- tt 
. pear, That we have no clear and diſtint# Idea of the Diſtinition of Nature and Per- lt 
i Jon, from Senſation or Reflection: Or, as your Lordſhip exprefles it à little 7 
EI lower, The Apprehenſion concerning Nature and Perſon,. and the Grounds of Identity 9 
F = Diſtinction, come not into our Minds by the fimple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 9 
| ection. e ie ELLER, HE "ny 
0 And what, pray my Lord, can be infer'd from hence, if it ſhould be ſo? My 
1 Your Lordſhip tells us, | 259 | ; 4 
0 A our Nitions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the right Under- J 
Me ſtanding of the Diſtin&ion between Nature and Perſon; and we muſt talk unintelli- 1 
8 gibly about this Point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions concerning Nature = 
e and Perſon, aud the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction. i 
8 draw any) would be this, That it concerns thoſe who write on that Subject to 1 
fo have themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear and diſtinci Apprehenfions, or No- 1 
by tions, or Ideas (call them what you pleaſe) of what they mean by Nature and 1 
ut Perſon, and of the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction n 00G | i 
dy This ſeems, to me, the natural . Concluſion flowing from your Lordſhip s I 
he Words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtinf# Apprehenfions ( ſomerhing 1 
1d like clear and diſtin Ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding wninteligible Talk in the i 
1 Doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your Lordſhip can, from the ne |; 
ut cellity of clear and diſtintt Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, &c. in the Diſpute 1 
18 of the Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miſtaken the way to clear and li, 
wy diſtin Notions concerning Nature and Perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwer d among g 


j thoſe, who bring Objefions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. I do not ſee 
n why an Unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue againlt his BJ, * 
| SN, ha | 
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in point of Reaſon or Revelation: For upon what ground ſoever any one writes 
in this Diſpute or any other, it is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either ſide. 
If by the way of Ideas, which is that of the Author of The Eſſay of Human Uy. 
derſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtine# Apprehenfions concerning Ny. 


ture and Perſon; if, as he propoſes from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Re. 


fle&ion, ſuch Hppreberfions cannot be got; it will follow from thence, that he is 
a miſtaken Philoſopher: But it will not follow from thence, That he is not a 
Orthodox Chriſtian; for he might (as he did) write his Eſay of Human Unger. 
ftanding, without any Thought of the Controverly between the Trinitacians and 
Unitarians: nay, a Man might have writ all that is in his Book, that never 
heard one Word of any ſuch Diſpute. | 

There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace. 
?T would be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a Party on either 
fade, becauſe a Diſputant, in that Controverſy, ſhould think the clear and diſtin 
Apprehenfions of Nature and Grace, come not into our Minds by the fimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among the ObjcRorg 
againſt all Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes: I may be 
call'd to account as one Heterodox, in the Points of Free Grace, Free will, Prege. 
ſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tranſubſtantiaticu, the Pope's Supre 
mach, and what not? as well as in the Doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe 
they cannot be furniſh'd wich clear and diſtinct Notions of Grace, Free-J}/il, 


Tranſubſtantiation, &c. by Senſation or Reflection · For in all theſe, or any other 


Points, I do not fee but there may be Complaint made, that they have not al- 
ways a right Underſtanding and clear Nptions of thoſe things, on which the Doctrine 
they diſpute of, depends. And tis not altogether unuſual, for Men to talk ur 
mnteligibly ro themſelves and others, in theſe and other Points of Controverſy, 
for want of clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions, or as I would call them, did not 
your Lordſhip diſlike it} Ideas: For ail which unintelligible Talking, I do not 
think my felt accountable, tho it ſhould ſo fall out that my way, by lea, 
would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtinct Notions. If 
my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make uſe of any 
other more ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the Controvyerly, as one uſeleſs 
either Party, for deciding of the Queſtion. | | | 
Suppoſing, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make gppear, 
That the clear and diftinf# Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the 
Grounds of Identity and Diſtinttion, ſhould not come into the Mind by the finpl 
Leas of Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is this to the 
Diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And if after your Lordſhip has 
endeavour'd to give clear aud diftint} Apprehenſiuns of Nature aud Perſon, the Diſ- 
putants in this Controverſy ſhould ſtill tall unintelligibly about this Point, for want 
of clear aud diſtintt Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perſon; ought your Lord- 
ſhip to be brought in among the Partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who 
writ a Vindication of the Dottrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I 
do not ſee how the clear and diſtinct Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into 
the Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains any 
Objection againit the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtint# Appre- 
hen ons of Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming ib the 


Mind by the fimple Ideas of Senſatim and Reflection, contains any Objection againſt 


the Doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of all 
the reſt of the Terms uſed in avy Controverſy in Religion; however your Lord- 
ſhip, in a Treatiſe of the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the 
Chapter where you make it your buſineſs to anſwer Oljections in point of Reaſon, 
ſet your felf ſeriouſly to prove, That clear and diſtine# Apprehenſions concerning 
Wature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity aud Diſtinction, come net imo our 
Minds by theſe ſimple Ideas of Seuſation and Reflection. In order to the making this 
appear, we read as followerh : | | 

As to Nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſeutial Property of a thing: as, 


when we ſay, That ſuch a thing is of a different nature from another ; we mean uo 


more, than that it is differenced by juch Properties as come to our Knowledg, Sometimes 
Nature is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are; aud /0 An 
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wok Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Maitiow in it ſelf- 
But Nature and Subſtance are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the Subject of 
Powers and Properties, is the Nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual Sub- 
ances. | | 
* Lordſhip, in this Paragraph, gives us two Significations of the Word 
Nature; 1. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential Properties, which 1 eaſily ad- 
mit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are, 
and conſequently for Subſtance it ſelf, And this your Lordſhip proves out of 
Ariſtotle. | | | | 
9 Ariſtotle eall'd the thing it ſelf wherein the Eſſential Properties are, 
Nature, 1 will not diſpute : Bur that your mth as fir to call Subſtance Na- 
ture, is evident. And from thence 1 think your Lordſhip endeavours to prove 
in the following Words, That we can have from Ideas no clear and diſtinci Ap- 
prebenfions concerting Nature, Your Lordſhip's Words are: 


I grant, That by Senſation and Reflettion we come to know the Powers and Properties p. 25% 


of things 3, but our Reaſon is ſatisjy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe 
it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubfiſt by themſelves. So that the NATURE of things 
properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. 

How we come by the Idea of Subſtance, from the ſimple ones of Senſation 
and Reflection, I have endeavour d to ſhew in another place, and therefore ſhall 
not trouble your Lordſhip with here again. But what your Lordſhip infters, in 
theſe Words, So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to 
mere Ideas; I do not well undetſtand. Your Lordſhip indeed here again ſeems 
to oppoſe Reaſon and Ideat; and to that I ſay, mere Ideas are the Objects of the Un- 


derſtanding, and Reaſon is one of the Faculties of the Underſtanding employ'd 


about them; and that the Underſtanding, or Reaſon, which-ever your Lordſhip 
pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the {imple ones that come in by Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, all the other Ideas, whether general, relative, or complex, 
by abſtracting, comparing and compounding its politive ſimple Ideas, whereof 
it cannot make or frame any one, but what it receives by Senſation or Reflection. 
And therefore, I never deny'd that Reaſn was emplo) d about our particular 
ſimple Ideas, to make out of them /deas general, relative, and complex; nor about 
all our Aeas, whether fimple or complex, poſitive or relative, general or parti- 
cular: it being the proper buſineſs of Reaſon, in the ſearch after Truth and 


Knowledg, to find out the Relations between all theſe ſorts of /deas, in the per- 


ception whereof Knowledg and Certainty of Truth conſiſts. 

heſe, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my Notions about Ideas, their Original and 
Formation, and of the uſe the Mind, or Reaſon, makes of them in Rnowledg. 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a neu way of Reaſoning, muſt be left 
to your Lordſhip; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am concern d 
for. Bur your Lordſhip ſeems all along ( I crave leave here once for all to take 


notice of it) to have ſome particular Exception againſt Ideas, and particularly 


dear and diftin&+ Ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of no uſe in Reaſon 
and Knowledg ; or, as if Reaſon were oppos d to them, or leads us into the 
Knowledg and Certainty of things without them ; or, the Knowledg of things 
did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for expreſſing my 
{elf ſo variouſly and doubtfully in this matter; the reaſon whereof is, becauſe I 
muſt own, That I do not every where clearly underſtand what your Lordſhip 
means, when you ſpeak, as you do, of Ideas; as if I aſcrib'd more to them, than 
belong d to them; or expected more of them, than they could do; v. g. where 
your Lordſhips ſays, | 


375 


But is all this contain'd in the fimple Idea of theſe Operations ? And again, So that p. 241. 
here it is not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Aft of Perception, which is the P. 248. 


true Ground of Certainty. And farther, So that our Certainty is not from the Ideas them- 


ſelves, but from the Evidence of Reaſon. And in another place, I is not the Ideas that P. 250. 


makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive in and about our ſelves. 


b it from the clear and diſtinti Idea of it? No! but from this Argument. And here, 


p. 253. The Nature of things belongs to our Reaſon, and nat to mere Ideas. 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like Paſſages, your Lordſhip bas againſt what your 


eaſon. bh | 
| I never 


_ calls This new way of Ideas, and an admirable way 10 bring us to the Certainty P. 243. 
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Mr.Lock ENV Letter to the 
1 never ſaid nor thought Ideas, or any thing elſe, could bring us to the 


Certaimy of Reaſon, without the Exerciſe of Reaſon. And then my Lord, if 
we will imploy our Minds, and exerciſe our Reaſons, to bring us to Cer. 


B. 1. c. I. C. S8. tainty ; what, I beſeech you, ſhall they be imploy'd about but Ideas? For 


B. 2. c. 8. 


§. 8. 


P. 253. 


P. 253. 


P. 254. 


Ideas, in my Senſe of the Word, are, © Whatſoever is the Object of the 
* Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; Or, Whatſoever it is the Mind can be 
© imploy'd about in tainking.” And again, I have theſe Words, What- 
* ſoever is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding 
* that I call Idea.“ So that my way Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by 
them, is to imploy our Minds in thinking upon ſomething ; and J do not ſee 
but your Lordſbip your ſelf, and every body elſe, muſt make uſe of my Way 
of Ideas, unleſs they can find out a way that will bring them to Certaint), 
by thinking on nothing. So that let Certainty be placed as much as it will 
on Reaſon, let the Nature of Things belong as properly as it will to our Reaſen, 
it will nevertheleſs be true, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of eas; and that the complex Idea the word 
Nature ſtands for, is ultimately made up of the ſimple deas of Senſation and 
Reflection. Your Lordſhip proceeds. 1 — 
But we muſt yet proceed farther : For Nature may be conſider'd two ways : 
1. As it is in diſtinct Individuals; as the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, 
James and John; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Subjiſtence 
Proper to each of them. For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtin from the 
ſame Nature, as it is in James and John; -otherwiſe, they would be but one per- 
ſon, as well as have the ſame Nature. And this diſtinction of Perſons in them, 
is diſcern'd both by our Senfes, as to their different Accidents; and by our Reaſon, 
becauſe they have a ſeparate Exiſtence ; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame 
2. Nature may be conſider d abſtractly, without reſpect to individual Perſons ; 
and then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For however the ſame Nature may 
be in different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame ; 
which appears from this evident Reaſon, that otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a 
different kind. Rode 7 + 2x59) $3 5a 
I am ſo little confident of my own Quickneſs, and of having got, from 
what your Lordſhip has ſaid here, a clear and diſtme# Apprehenſiun concerning 
Nature, that I muſt beg your Lordſhip's pardon, if I ſhould happen to dil- 
ſatisfy your Lordſhip, by talking wninteligible, or belides the purpoſe about it. 
I muſt then confeſs to your Lordſhip, 1. That I do not clearly underſtand 
whether your Lordſhip, in theſe two Paragraphs, ſpeaks of Nature, as ſtand- 
ing for Eſſential Properties; or of Nature, as ſtanding for Subſtance: and yet 
it is of great moment in the Caſe, becauſe your Lordſhip allows, That the 
Notion of Nature in the former of theſc Senſes, may be had from Senſation 
and Reflection; but of Nature in the latter Senſe, your Lordſhip ſays, I pri- 
perly belongs to Reaſon, and not mere Ideas. 2. Your Lordſhip's ſaying in the fitſt 
of theſe Paragraphs, That the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct ſrom the 
ſame Nature as it is in James and John; and in the ſecond of them, That how- 
ever the SAME Nature may be in different Individuals, yet the Nature it felt 
remains ONE AND THE SAME; does not give me ſo clear and diſtinci 
an Apprehenfion concerning Nature, that I know which, in your Lordſhip's Opi- 
nion, I ought to think, either that one and the ' ſame Nature is in Peter and 
John ; or that a Nature diſtin& from that in John, is in Peter And the Rex 
ſon is, becauſe I cannot, in my way by Ideas, well put together one and the 
fame and diſtin. My Appreben ſion concerning the Nature of Man, or the com- 


mon Nature of Man) it your Lordſhip will, upon this Occaſion, give me leare 
to trouble your Lordſhip with it) is, in ſhort, this; That it is a Collection of 
ſeveral Ideas, combined into one complex, abſtra& Idea, which when they 


are found united in any Individual” exiſting, tho' joined in that Exiſtence 
with ſeveral other Ideas, that individual or particular Being is truly ſaid 
to have the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of 'a Man to be in him; 
for as much as all theſe ſimple Idea, are found united in him, which anſwer 
the complex, abſtract Iden, to which the ſpecifick Name Man is given by any 
one: which abſtract, ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the ſame, when he 1 
| | | pecifick 
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ſpecifick Name ſtanding for it, to diſtin& Individuals ; i. e. no body chanves 
his Ilea of a Man, when he ſays Peter is a Man, from that Lea which he makes 

the Name Man to ſtand for, when he calls John a Man. This ſhort way 

by Ideas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe different, and more learned and ſcholaſtick 
Confiderations ſer down by your Lordſhip. But how they ate neceſſary, or 

at all tend to prove what your Lordſhip has propos'd to prove, viz. That 

we have no clear and diſtinct /dea of Nature, from the {imple Ideas got from 
Senſation and Reflection, I confeſs I do not yet ſee. But your Lordſhip goes 

on to it: 7 2 | 

Let us now ſee how far theſe Things can come from our ſimple Ideas, by Reflefti- p. 25 
on and Senſation. And I ſhall lay down the Hypotheſis of THOSE, who reſolve © 5 
ur Certainty into Ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as I can. 

Here I am got again into the Plural Number: For tho' it be ſaid the po- 
theſis of THOSE, yet my Words alone are quoted for that Hypothefis, and 
not a word of any body elſe in this whole Buſineſs concerning Nature. What 
they are, I ſhall give the Reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down. 

1. Me are told, That all ſimple Ideas are true and adequate. Not, that 
« they are the true Repreſentations of things without us; but that they are ee e 5 
« the true Effects of ſuch Powers in them, as produce ſuch Senſation within I. . 30 


L. 2. ch. 30, 
« ys.” So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Effects 31. 


4 they have upon us: Mb 
1 For theſe Words of mine, I find Human Underſtanding, L. 2. ch. 30, 3 1. quo- 
| ted; but I crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, That in neither of theſe 
| Chapters do I find the Words, as they ſtand here in your Lordſhip's Book. In 
1 B. 2. Ch. 31. Sect. 2. of my Eſſay, I find theſe Words, That all our ſimple 
| Ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain Powers 
” « in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they 
cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers.” And in Chap. 
4 30. Set. 2. I ſlay, That“ our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the reality 
5 of Things. Not that they are all of them the Images or Repreſentations 
4 * of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities 
« of Bodies, hath been already ſhew'd.” | . : N 
Theſe are the Words in my Book, from whence thoſe in- your Lordſhip's 
ſeem to be gather'd, but with ſome difference; For I do not remember that 


3 I have any where ſaid, of all our fimple Ideas, That they are none of them 4.8 
3 true Repreſentations. of Things without us; as the Words I find in your Lord- [108 
14 ſhip's Book, ſeem to make me ſay. The contrary whereof, appears from the 1 
1 Words which I have ſet down, out of Chap. 30. where I deny only the ſim- = 
1 ple Ideas of ſecondary Qualities, to be Repreſentations; but do every where 7 
1 affirm, That the ſimple Ideas of primary Qualities, are the Images or Repre- ll, 
a | ſentation of what does exiſt without us. So that my Words, in the Chapters A 
,- BM quoted by your Lordſhip, not ſaying that all our ſimple Ideas are only Effects, kf 
& and none of them Repreſentations, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, cannot, wh 
is. I upon that account, inter from my Words, as you do here, viz. So that realy p Us J 
1 we can underſtand nothing certainly by them. | as 4 
j# | The remaining Words of this Sentence, I muſt beg your Lordſhip's Par- 
a 1 don, if I profeſs I do not underſtand: They are theſe; But the Effects P. 254 
4 they have upon us, They here, and Them in the preceding Words to which 1 
id they are joined, ſignify ſimple Ideas; for tis of thoſe your Lordſhip infers, A 
8 H that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Effects they 14 
bo Þ have upon us. And then your Lordſhip's Words import thus much, So that = 
— really we can underſtand nothing certainly by ſimple Ideas, but the Effects ſimple 140 
ve Ideas have upon us: which I cannot underſtand to be what your Lordſhip ! 
of intended to infer from the preceding Words taken ro be mine. For, I ſuppoſe i 
ey your Lordſhip argues, from my Opinion concerning the ſimple Meas of ſe- [i 
ce © Ccondary Qualities, the little real Knowledg we ſhould receive from them, * 
id tif it be true, that they are not Repreſentations or Images of any thing in 4 
m. Bodies, but only Effects of certain Powers in Bodies to produce them in us: 7 
ver And in that Senſe I take the liberty to read your Lordſhip's words thus; So * 
any that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by| theſe Ideas] but the Effects ¶thoſe i 
the Powers] have upon us. To which I anſwer, | | is 
fick Vol. I. | Cce 1. Thar | 
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1. That we as certainly know and diſtinguiſh Things by Ideas, ſuppoſing 
them nothing but Effects produc'd in us by theſe Powers, as if they were 
Repreſentations. I can as certainly, when J have occaſion for either, diſtin. 
guiſh Gold from Silver by the Colour, or Wine from Water by the Taſte, 
if the Colour of the one, or the Taſte of the other, be only an effefof their 
Powers on me, as if that Colour and that Taſte were Repreſentations and 
Reſemblances of ſomething in thoſe Bodies. 1 

2. Ianſwer ; That we have certainly as much Pleaſure and Delight by thoſe 
Ideas, one way as the other. The Smell of a Violet or Taſte of a Peach, 


gives me as real and certain Delight, if it be only an Effect, as if it were the 


P. 256. 


true Reſemblance of ſomething in that Flower and Fruit. And J a little 
the more wonder, to hear your Lordſhip complain ſo much of want of Cer- 
tainty in this Caſe, when I read theſe Words of your Lordſhip in another 
lace: . : | 
: That from the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by us, ue 
may know as much of the internal Eſſence of Things, as thoſe Powers and Proper- 
ties diſcover. I do nut ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of Things alike ; nor 
that we can attain to a perfect Underſtanding of all that belong to them: But jj 
we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Beings in the World, endued with 
fach diſtinct Powers aud Properties; What is it we complain of the want of, in or- 
der to our Certainty of Things * But we do not ſee the bare Eflence of Things. 
What is that bare Eſſence, without the Powers and Properties belonging to it? It 
is that internal Conſtitution of Things, from whence thoſe Powers and Pro- 
perties flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any Diſ- 
coveries that have been yet made) that is a good Argument, to prove the uncer- 
taimy of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real Eſſence of Things; but it is no pre- 
judice to us, who enquire after the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. For altbo we cant 
comprehend the internal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what manner 
they do flow from the Suhſtance ; yet by them we certainly know, that there are 
ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other by their Powers and 
Properties. | | EY 
Give me leave, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, to argue after the ſame manner in 
the preſent Caſe ; That from theſe ſimple Ideas which are knowable by us, we 
know as much of the Powers and internal Conſtitutions of Things, as theſe Powers 


diſcover ; and if we can know ſo much as that there are ſuch Powers, and that 


there are certain Beings in the World, endued with ſuch Powers and Properties, 


that by theſe ſimple Ideas that are but the Effects of theſe Powers, we can 


P. 264. 


B. 2. c. 21. That all Ideas of Subſtances, which are refer'd to real Eſſences, are 


as certainly diſtinguiſh the Beings wherein thoſe Powers are, and receive as 
certain Advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple Ideas were Reſemblances: 
What is it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainty of Things? But 
we do mot ſee that internal Conſtitution from whence thoſe Powers flow. Suppoſe 
we be ignoront of this (as we are like to be for any Diſcoveries that have been jet 
made) that is a good Argument, to ſhew how ſhort our Philoſophical Speculations are 
about the real, internal Conſtitutions of Things ; but is uo prejudice to us, who 
by thoſe ſimple Ideas ſearch out, find and diſtinguiſh Things for our Uſes. 
For tho, by thoſe Ideas which are not Reſemblances,” we cannot comprehend the 
internal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what manner theſe Ideas are 
produc'd in us by thoſe Powers; yet by them we certainly know, That there are 


Fuch Eſſences or Conſtitutions of theſe Sul ſtances, that have thoſe Powers, whereby they 


regularly produce thoſe Ideas in us; and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other 
by thoſe Powers. | | 
 'Fhe next Words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my Book, are: 
'2. © All our Ideas of Subſtances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe they 
© refer to the real Eſſences of Things of which we are ignorant, and no 
* Man knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf: And they are all falſe, when look d 
* on as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of Things.” 
In theſe too, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, That there 
is a little Variation from my Words: For I do not ſay, That all our Ideas of 
. Subſtances are imperfect and inadequnte, becauſe they refer to the real Eſſences of 
Things; for ſome People may not refer taem to real Efſexces. But I do ſay, 


chat 
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« that reſpect inadequate IS As may be ſeen more at large in that Chapter. 
TE Your Lordſhip's next Quotation has in it ſomething of a like Slip. The P. 254. 


Words which your Lord ſhip ſets down, are, 


z. Abſtrait [deas are ouly general Names, made by ſeparating Circumſtances of Time 

| and Place, &c. from them, which are only the Inventions and Creatures of the Un- 
| der ſtanding. 5 | | 
1 theſe your Lordſhip quotes Chap. 3. Sect. 6. of my third Book; where my 

5 Words are, The next thing to be conſider d, is, how general Words come to 

5 « be made. For fince all things that exiſt are only Particulars, how come we 


« by general Terms? or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſup- 
ec pos d tO ſtand for? Words become general, by being made Signs of general 
e Ideas; and Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances 


j « of Time or Place, and any other {eas that may determine them to this or 
« that particular Exiſtence. By this way of Abſtraction, they are made capa- 

a « ble of repreſent ing more Individuals than one; each of which, having in it a 

; « Conformity to that abſtract Lea, is (as we call it) of that ſort.” By which 

£ Words it appears, that I am far enough from ſaying, That abſtraft Ideas are only 


general Names. Your Lordſhip's next Quotation out of my Book, is, 
Eſſence may be taken two ways. 1. For the real, internal, unknown P. 255. 

« Conſticutions of Things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to particular 
„Things. 2. For tiie abſtract Idea; and one is ſaid to be the nominal, the 
+ other the real Eflence. And the nominal Eflences only are immutable, and 
are Helps to enable them to conſider things, and to diſcourſe of them.” 
| Here too, I think, there are ſome Words left out, which are neceſſary to 

make my Meaning clearly underſtood ; which your Lordſhip will find, if you 

think fit to give your ſelf the trouble to caſt your eye _ on that Chapter, 


which you here quote. But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your Lordſhip makes 

of them, as they are either in your 2 Quotation, or in my Book, I ſhall 

not trouble your Lordſhip about them. Tour Lordſhip goes on: 

; But tuo Things are granted, which tend to clear this matter. *D + 5,5 


1. That there is a real Eſſence, which is the Foundation of Powers and Properties. 


2. That we may know theſe Powers aud Properties, altho we are ignorant of the real 
Eſſence. | | 
l If by that indefinite Expreſſion. e may know theſe Powers and Properties, your | 
F Lordſhip means, That we may know ſome of the Powers and Properties that depend bi 
on the real Eſſences of Subſtances ; I grant it to be my Meaning. If your Lord- 1 
5 thip, in thoſe Words, comprehends all their Powers and Properties, that goes be- 1 
g yond — Meaning. From theſe two things, which I grant your Lordſhip fays, BK 
: ou inter, 1 
8 x 1. That from thoſe true and adequate Ideas, which we have of the Modes and Proper- P. 255. = 
: wes of Things, we have ſufficient Certainty of the real Eſſence of them: For theſe Ideas "A 
$ are allow'd to be true; and either by them we may judg of the Truth of Things, or we 8 
d can make no Judgment at all of any thing without our ſelves. 3 is 
af If our Ideas be only the Effects we ſee of the Powers of Things without us; yet our 
1 Reaſon muſt be ſatisjy'd, That there could be no ſuch Powers, unleſs there were fome = 
f real Beings which had them. So that either we may be certain, by theſe Effects, of the 1 
5 real Being of Things 3 or it is not poſſible, as ue are framed, to have any Certainty at | 
all of any thing without our ſelves. oF 
1 All this, it I miſtake not your Lordſhip, is only to prove, That by the Iea⸗ } : 
| of Properties aud Powers which we obſerve in things, our Reaſon muſt be ſatigy d i} 
hat there are without us real Beings, with real Eſſences : which being that which I I i 
y | readily own and have ſaid in my Book, I cannot but acknowledg my {elf oblig'd *n 
10 to your Lordſhip, for being at the pains to collect Places out of my Book, to : | 
4 prove what I held in it; and the more, becauſe your Lordſhip does it by ways 1 
| = ſteps, which poſſibly I ſhould never have thought of. Your Lordſhip's next l. | 
erence 13, | L in 
of 2. That from the Powers and Properties of things, which are knowable by us, we P. 258. * 
of may know as much of the internal Eſſence of things, as thoſe Powers and Properties diſ- 1 
5 cover. I do not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of things alike ; nor that we can | 
in attain to a perfect Underſtanding of all that belong to them: But if we can know ſo 8 
ar fl much, as that there are certain Beings in the World, endu'd with ſuch diſtin&# Powers 
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and Properties; what is it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainiy of 
Things? But we do not ſee the bare Eflence of Things. What is that bare Es 
ſence without the Powers and Properties belonging to it? It is that internal . 
tution of things, from whence thoſe Powers aud Properties flow. Suppoſe we be No- 
rant of this (as we are like to be, for any Diſcoveries that have been jet made) that i; 
a good Argument to prove the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real 
Eſſences of things ; but it is no prejudice to us, who inquire after the Certaimy of ſach 
Eſſences. For altho' we cannot comprehend the internal Frame or Conſtitution of 
Things, nor in what manner they do flow from the Subſtance ; yet, by them, we er. 
tainly know that there are ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other 
by their Powers and Properties. | 

This ſecond Inference ſeems to be nothing but a Reproof to thoſe who q 
plain, That they do not ſee the bare Eſſences of Things. Complaining that God did 
not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger Capacities than he has 
thought fit to give us, is, I confeſs, a Fault worthy of your Lordſhip's Reproof, 
But to ſay, That if we knew the real Eflences or internal Conſtitutions of thoſe 
Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know, we ſhould have much more cer- 
tain Knowledg concerning thoſe Things and their Properties, I am ſure ig 
true, and I think no faulty complaining; and if it be, I muſt own my ſelf to 
your Lordſhip to be one of thoſe Complainers. | 

But your Lordſhip asks, I hat is it we complain of the want of, in order to our 
Certainty of things ? | | 

If your Lordſhip means, as your Words ſeem to import, What is it we com- 
plain of, in order to our Certainty, that thoſe Properties are the Properties of ſome 
Beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe Properties exiſt? I anſwer, 
Me complain of the want of nothing in order to that Certaiuty, or ſuch a Certain) 
as that is. But there are other very defirable Certainties, or other parts of 
KRnowledg concerning the ſame things, which we may want when we have thoſe 
Certainties. Knowmg the Colour, Figure, and Smell of Hyſops 1can, when 1 
ſee Hyſop, kzow ſo much, as that there is a certain Being in the World, endu'd with 
ſuch diſtintt Powers and Properties; and yet I may juſtly complain, that I want 


 lomething in order to Certainty, that Hyſop will cure a Bruiſe or a Cough, or 


P. 257. 


that it will kill Moths; or, uſed in a certain way, harden Iron; or an hundred 
other uſeful Properties that may be in it, which I ſhall never know ; and yer 
might be certain of, if I knew the real Effences, or internal Conſtitution of 
Things, on which all their Properties depend. : 
Your Lordſhip agreeing with me, That the real Eſence is that internal Conſti- 
tution of Things, from whence their Powers and Properties flow ; adds farther, Sup- 
poſe we be ignorant of this | Eſſence | as we are like to be jor any Diſcoveries have bem 
yet made, that is a good Argument to prove the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Specula- 
tions about the real Eſſences of Things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after 
the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. i 
I know no body that ever deny'd the Certainty of ſuch real Eſſences or internal 
Conſtitutions, in things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip means by 
Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. If it be any other Certainty that your Lordſhip. enquires 
after, relating to ſuch Eſſences, I confeſs I know not what it is, fince your Lord- 
ſhip acknowledges, We are igzorant of thoſe real Eſſences, thoſe internal Conſtitutions, 
and are like to be ſo; and ſeem to think it the uncurable Cauſe of Uncertainty in 
Philoſophical Speculations. 
Your Lordſhip adds, For altho we cannot comprehend the internal Frame and Coitz 
ſtitution of Things, nor in what manner they do flow from the Subſtance. | 
Here I muſt acknowledg to your Lordſhip, That my Notion of theſe Eſſences 
differs a little from your Lordſhip's; for I do not take them to flow from the 
Subſtance in any created Being, but to be in every thing that internal Conſtitution, 
or Frame, or Modification of the Subſtance, which God in his Wiſdom and good 
Pleaſure thinks fit to give to every particular Creature, when he gives it a Being : 
And ſuch Eſſences I grant there are in all things that exiſt. Your Lordfhip's third 
Inference begins thus: = 
3. The Eſſences of Things, as they are knowable by us, have a Reality in them: Fir 
they are founded on the natural Cenſtiti tien of Things. 
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| think che real E/erces of Things are not ſo much founded on, as that they 
are the very real Conſtitutions of Things, and therefore I ealily grant there is Rea- 


lity in them; and cwas from that Reality that I —_— real Eſſences. But 


Jet from hence, I cannot agree to what follows, 


And however the abſtratied Ideas are the Work of th: Mind, yet they are not mere 
Creatures of the Mind; as appears by an inſtance produc d of the © Eſſence of the 
© Sun, being in one ſingle Individual; in which caſe it is granted, That the Idea 


may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree in it, and it is as much a 


cc ſort, as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars.” So that here we have a 
real Eſſence ſubfiſting in one Individual, but capable of being multiply d into more 
aud the ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, and not a 
mere nominal or abſtracted Eſſence : But ſuppoſe there were more Suns ; would not each 
of them bave the real Eſſence of the dun? For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, but 
having the [ame rea! Eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the 


ſecond would have nothing but the Name. | 


This, my Lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, That the abſtract general 
Eſſence of any fort of things, or things of the ſame. Denomination, v. g. of 
Man or Marigolds, hath a real Being out of the Underſtanding ; which I confeſs, 
my Lord, I am not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's Proof here brought out 
of my E Jay, coucern ing the Sn, 1 humbly. conceive will not reach it: Becauſe 
what is ſaid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal F/ence; as is 
evident from hence, That the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but we 
have no complex Iden of the internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, of the Sun. 
Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species by Names, 
is not at all founded on their real Eflences. So that the Sun being one of theſe 


Subſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppos d to mean 


by Efence ¶ the Sun, the real Eflence of the Sun, unleſs Thad ſo expreſs d it. 
But all this Argument will be at an End, when your Lordſhip ſhall have ex- 
plain d what you mean by theſe words, True Fun. In my ſenſe of them, any 
thing will be a True Sun, to which the name Sun may be truly and properly 
apply'd ; and to that Subſtance or Thing, the name Sun may be truly and proper 
ly apply'd, which has united in it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by 
which any thing elſe that is call d Sun is diſtinguiſh'd from other Subſtances, i. e. 
by the nominal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſh'd from a 
fixed Star; not by a real Ef-uce, that we do not know (for if we did, tis poſſible 
we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one of the fix'd Stars, to be the 
ſame with that of our Sun) but by a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities coexiſt- 
ing; which, wherever they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave 
leave to anſwer your Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what is it makes the ſecond Sun to 
be atrue Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſt? If it were but a no- 
minal Eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the Name. | 

I humbly conceive, if it had the Nominal Bſſence, it would have ſomething be- 
ſides the Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate it 
truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, tho' we know nothing of that real 


Eſſence whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then] argue, 
That that real Eſſence is in the ſecond Sun, and makes the ſecond Sun. I grant it, 


when the ſecond Sum comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceiv'd by us to have all the 
Ideas contain'd in our complex Idea, i. e. in our Nominal Eſſence of a Sun. For 
ſhould it be true (as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the real Eſſence of 


the Sun were in any ot the fix'd Stars, yet ſuch a Star could not for that be by 


us call'd a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex /dea or nominal Eſſence of a 


Sun. But how far that will prove, That the Eſſences of Things, as they are know- 
able by us, have a Reality in them, diſt inct from that of abſtract Ideas in the Mind, 
which are merely Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther en- 
quire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following words: 


Therefore there muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame kind. Yes, p. 258. 


and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind too. For that alone 
is it which makes it to be what it is. | 

That every individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual Conſtitution, 
i. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. Upon this 
your Lordſhip ſays, | | FT | 
| | 1 Peter, 
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Peter, James and John are all true and real Men. Anſw. Without doubt 
ſuppoſing them to be Mer, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the 
Name of that Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bobaques are all trug 
and real Bobaques, ſuppoſing the Name of that Species of Animals belongs 
to them. 55 

For I beſeech your Lordfhip to conſider, whether in your way of Arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to us, as a Propria- 
ted to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe 
them Men; and then very fately ask, Whether they be not all true and real Men? 
But if I ſhould ask your Lordfbip, Whether Weueena, Chuckery and Coulda, 
were true and real Men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me 
till T having pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe 
Names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which your Lordfhip has combined into that Complex Ike, to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Mau, determin'd them all, or fome of 
them, to be of the Species which you call Man, and ſo to be true and real Men: 
which when your Lordſhip has determin'd, tis plain you did it by that which 
is only the nominal Effence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lordfhip 
farther asks, | 

What is it makes Peter, James, and John, real Men? Is it the attributing the gene. 
ral Name to them? No certainly ; but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in 
every one of them. | 25 

If when your Lordfhip asks, What males them Men? your Lordſhip us'd 
the word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, and in that 
Senſe it were true, that the Effence of a Man, i. e. the ſpecifick Eſſence of 
that Species, made a Man; it would undoubtedly follow, that this ſpecifick 
Eſſence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract Ia in 


the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Mm 


in every one of them, that makes Peter, James and John, true and real Men; the 
true and real meaning of theſe Words is no more, but that the Eſſence of that 
Species, i. e. the Properties anfwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which the 
ſpecifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly and 


truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lord- 


P. 258. 


P. 258. 


P. 258. 


26. 


ſhip adds, 
And we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that they are Men. 

How, 1 beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Mu, but only 
by our Senſes, finding thoſe Propertiesin them which anſwer the abſtra& com- 
plex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpecifick Idea, to which we have an- 
nexed the ſpecifick Name Man? This I take to be the true meaning of what 
your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, viz. They tale their denomination of being 
Men from that common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and I am apt to think, 
theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe, | | 

Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus: | 

That the general Idea is not made from the fimple Ideas, by the mere AF of the Mind 
22 from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature of 

ings. | 

I though, my Lord, That Reaſon and Confideration had been 4s of the Mind, 
mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. Your Lordſhip gives 
2 Reaſon for it, viz. | | | 

For when we ſee ſeveral Individuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, wt 
thence infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of ont 
kind. = | 
I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 
proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not made by 
the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here ſays, 
That © the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows 
Nature, and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an 
© Union in Nature: no body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape 
* of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 


* Gold, to be the complex Ideas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has 4 


« mind to fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe. with — 
| WT - « Words 
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Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting toge- 
« ther, therein copied Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their comple* 
« ones of Subſtances, &c.” Which is very little different from what your 
Lordſhip here ſays, That tis from our Obſervation of Indiuidaali, that we 
come to infer, That there is Something common to them all. But I do not fee how 
ir will thence follow, that the general or {pecifick Idea is not made by the mere 
Ad of the Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip ; | 
There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one Kind; and if the P. 259. 
lifference of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of one Kind, muſt not be a nomi- 
nal, but real Eſſence. | 
This may be ſome Objection to the Name of Nominal Eſſence; but is, as I 
humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There is an internal 
Conſtitution of things, on which their Properties depend. This your Lord- 
ſip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real Eſſence. There are alſo cer- 
tun complex Ideas, or Combinations of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to 
which they commonly annex ſpecifick Names, or Names of ſorts or kinds of 
Things. This, I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe Complex Ideas, 
for want of 2 better Name, I have called Nominal Efſexces ; how properly, I 
will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for them, 
| am ready to receive it; till then I muſt, to expreſs my (elf, uſe this. Now; 
ny Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence 
of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip will agree; will your Lordſhip ſay, 
That they are not enough to make the Thing wherein they are found of the 
kind called Man, and not of the kind called Baboon, becauſe the difference of 
theſe Kinds is real? It this be not real enough to make the Thing of one kind 
and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough realy to 
litinguiſh a Man from an Horſe: For that is but the nominal, not real Eſſence 
of that kind, deſigned by the name Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one 
thinks it real enough, to make a real difference between that and other Kinds. 
And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE Things of one Kind and not 
if auother, (which as I have ſhewd, ſignifies no more but ranking of them 
under different ſpecifick Names) but their real, unknown Conſtitutions, which 
are the real Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while betore 
we ſhould have really different kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin& Names for them; 
unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, of which we have no diſtin& 
Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwer'd me, if I ſhould 
demand, Wherein lies the real difference in the internal Conſtitution of a Stag 
from that of a Buck, which are each of them very well known to be of one 
Kind, and not of the other ; and no body queſtions but that the Kinds whereof 
each of them is, are realy different. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, | 
And this difference doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby P. 259. 
Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 4 | 
I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay to this, becauſe I de not know 
what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes 
together in their Minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in the Mat- 
ter, by the Words that follow, which are theſc : | 
For let them miſtake in their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting P. 259. 
in what doth not. belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Ef- 
ſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. | 
The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things are here 
taken to be diſtinguiſh'd by their real Eſſences ; when by the very way of 
ſpeaking of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſh'd by their no- 
minal Effences, and are ſo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, 
does your Lordſhip mean, when you ſay, The real Eſſeuce of a Man, and an 
Huſe, and a Tree, but that there are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the fig- 
nication of theſe Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I 5 your 
Lordſhip, is the fignification of each of theſe ſpecifick Names, but the com- 
plex Idea it ſtands tor? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and 
notning elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand for 
2 «ind or ſort of Individuals, ail which agree in that common, complex Idea, 
- which 
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© a Shape, and an immaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; ler a fifth | 
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which that ſpecifick Name ſtands for; it is certain that the real Eſſence oft 
the Individuals, comprehended under the ſpecifick name Man, in your uſe of it 
would be juſt the ſame, let others leave out or put into their complex Idea of My, 
what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eflence on which that unalter'd complex 14: 
i. e. thoſe Properties depend, mult neceſlarily be concluded to be the ſame. * 

For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this place, your 
Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your Lordſhip's Mind of 
that Species. So that your Lordſhip, by putting ir for, or ſubſtituting it in 
the place of that complex Idea, where you ſay, the rea! Effence of it is Juſt 
as it was, or the very ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to 
be ſteddily the ſame. For if I change the ſignification of the word Man, where- 
by it may not comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lordſhip; 
Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in yout 
ſignification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the Name Man: I do not think your Lordſhip will ſay, That the 
real Eſſence of Man, in both the Senſes, is the ſame; and yet your Lordſhip 
ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Le: Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas 
either in leaving out or putting in what does not belong to them; and let their Ideas le 
what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals comprehended under the 
Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it 
muſt be pur, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip 
puts it by the Name of Man, or any other ſpecifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems 
ro me to ſuppole, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea at the 
ſame time. 


For example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you annex the 


ſign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea be a rational Animal 


of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Idea be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and 
Shape, leaving out Rationality; let a fourth's be an Animal with a Body of ſuch 


leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance : *Tis plain every one of theſe 


will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſhip; and yet tis as plain that Man, 


as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex Ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have the 


fame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the ſame real Eſſence. The truth is, every diſting, | 


abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a real, diſtin Kind, whatever the real 
Eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. 


And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordthip ſays in the next Words, 


P. 259. And let the nominal Eſſences differ never ſo much, the real, common Eſſence or Ni- 


P. 259. 


ture of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all alter d by them; 1. e. that our Thoughts or 
eas cannot alter the real Conſtitutions that are in Things that exiſt ; there is 
nothing more certain. But yet tis true, That the change of Ideas to which we 
annex them, can and does alter the ſignification of their Names, and thereby 
alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort them into. Your Lord- 
ſhip farther adds & 


And theſe real Eſſences are unchangeable, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are us 


changeable. Of what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions un- 


changeable? Not of any Thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be 
changed all as eaſily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a 
Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The internal Conſtitution or 
real Eſſence of a Species: Which, in plain Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt 
the ſame ſpecifick Name, v. g. of Man, Horſe or Tree, is annexed to, or made 
the Sign of the ſame abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, it is impoſſible but the real Conſtitution on which that unalter'd, com- 
plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame ; i. e. in other Words, 


' where we find all the ſame Properties, we have reaſon to conclude there is the 


ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Properties flow. | 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe God 
makes them, in theſe following Words: 


P. 259. For however there may happen ſome variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, yet 


Beings 


the Eſſences of Men and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the ſame ; becauſe they do not 


depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts 9 


Tis 


| Biſhop of Worceſter: 


'Tis true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things exiſting, do 


not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator; but their being rank- 
ed inco forts, under ſuch and ſuch Names, does depend, and wholly depend 
upon the Ideas of Men. Wk, e 

Your Lordſhip here ending your four Inferences, and all your Diſcourſe about 


Nature; you come, in the next place to treat of Perſon, concerning which your 
Lordſhip diſcourſeth thus: | 


5 


2. Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon. For altho the common Nature in Man- P. 269. 


kind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Individuals, from one another : 


Ho that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, 
and James is not John, But that is this 2 upon? They may be 


diſtingwiſh'd from each other by our Senſes as to difference of Features, diſtance of 
Place, & c. but that is not all; for ſuppeſing there were no ſuch external Difference, 
er there is 4 Difference berween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. 
And here lies the true common Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes from that mauner of Sub- 


ſiſtence which is in one Tadividual, and is not communicable to another. © An indivi- 


dual, intelligent Subſtance, is rather ſuppos d to the making of a Perſon, than the pro- 
per Defiartion of it for a Perſon relates to ſomething, which doth diſtinguiſh it from 
anther intelligent Subſtance in the ſame Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it lies 
in the peculiar manner of Subfiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elſe of the Kind: 
aud this is it which is called Perſonality. ö | 

But then your Lordſhip asks, But how do our fimple Ideas help ns ont in this Mat- 
er? Can we learn from them the difference of Nature and Perſon? __ 34548 

If Nature and Perſon are taken for two real Beings, that do or can exiſt any 
where, without any relation to theſe two Names, I muſt confeſs 1 do not ſee 
how fimple Ideas, or any thing elſe, can help us out in this matter; nor can we 
from ſimple Ideas, or any thing elſe that I know, learn the difference between them, 
nor what they are. | tes 3 | 

The reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is, becauſe your Lordſhip, in yout fore-cited 
Words, ſays, Here lies the true Idea of a Perſon; and in the foregoing Diſcourſe 
ſpeaks of Nature, as if it were ſome ſteddy, <ſtabliſh'd Being, to which one cer- 
rain preciſe Idea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true Idea: whereas, my Lord, 
in the way of deus, I begin at the other end, and think that the Word Perſon in 
it ſelf fignifies nothing; and ſo no Idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be 
the true Idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe of any Language has appro- 
priated it to any dea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon, and ſo of Nature: 
but becauſe the Propriety of Language, i. e. the preciſe Idea that every Word 
ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is often diſputed, there is no other 
way for him that uſes a Word which is in Diſpute, but to define What he fig- 
mies by it; and then the Diſpute can be no longer verbal, but mult neceſſarily 
be about the Idea which he tells us he puts it for. 

Taking therefore Nature and Perſon for the Signs of two Ideas they are put to 
ſand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us ſo ſoon, nor {o well to find 


de difference of Nature and Perſon, as fimple Ideas; for by enumerating all the 


ſimple Ideas, that are contain'd in the complex Idea that each of them is made to 
ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that is between them. 


Far be it from me to ſay there is no other way but this: Youc Lordſhip propo- 


ling to clear the diſtinction between Nature and Perſon; and having declared, We p. 252; 
can have no clear and diſtinct Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection, and that the P. 252. 


Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas Senſa- 
tion and Reflection; gave me ſome hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe Mat- 
ters, ſo as to have more clear and diſtinf# Apprehenſious concerning Nature and Perſon, 
than was to be had by Ideas. But after having, with Attention, more than once 
read over what your Lordſhip with ſo much Application has writ thereupon 3 
I muſt, with regret, confeſs, That the Way is too delicate, and the Matter too ab- 
{trule, for my Capacity; and that I have learned nothing out of your Lordſhip's 
elaborate Diſcourſe, but this, That II muſt content my ſelf with the condemn d way 


Ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining any Knowledg by any other than that, or 


farther than that will lead me to it. | „ 
_The remaining part of the Chapter containing no Remarks of your Lord- 
luip, upon any thing in my Book, I am glad 1 have no occaſion to give your 
Vol. I. Dd d b ord- 
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Lordſhip any farther Trouble, bar only to beg your Lordſhip's Pardon for this, 
aſſure your Lordſhip, that 1 am, 5 | | 
and to aſſure yo! p. r 


Tour Lordſhip's moſt humble | 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


Jonx Locks. 


1 * ad. 
— — 


POSTSCRIPT 


— ——— 


—— 


o 


Lord, a * 

PON a Review of theſe Papers, I can hardly forbear wondering at my 
1 ſelf what I have been doing in them; ſince I can ſearce find upon What 
Ground this Controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whether it tends, 
And I ſhould certainly repent my Pains in it, but that I conclude that Your 
Lordſhip, who does not throw away your Time upon {light Matters and "Thins; 
of ſmall moment, having a quicker Sight and larger Views than 1 have, would 
not have troubled your ſelf ſo much with my Book, as to beſtow on it Seven and 
Twenty Pages together of a very learned Treatiſe, and that on a very weighty 
Subject; and in thoſe Twenty ſeven Pages, bring Seven and. twenty Quotations 
out of my Book, unleſs there were ſomething in it wherein it is very material that 
the World ſhould be ſet right; which is what I eatreſtly deſire ſhould be done. 


And to that purpoſe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lordſhip 
with this Letter. | | 


If I have any where omitted any Thing of moment in your Lordſhip's Di- 
courſe concerning my Notions, or any where miſtaken your Lordſhip's Senſe 
in what J have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon; with this Aſſu- 
rance, That it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm Purſuit 
of an Argument, Over-attention to the Matter ſhould have made me let flip 
any Form of ve Some in the leaſt Circumſtance nor carrying with it the utmoſt 
Marks of that Reſpect that I acknowledg due, and ſhall always pay to your 
Lordſhip's Perſon and known great Learning, I diſown it; and deſire your 
Lordſhip to look on it as not coming from my Intention, but Inadvertency. 
No body's Notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill Manners joined 
with them; and I conclude your Lordſhip, who ſo well knows the different Cat 
of Mens Heads, and of the Opinions that poſſeſs them, will not think it ill 
Manners in any one, if his Notions differ from your Lordſhip's, and that he owns 
chat difference, and explains the Grounds of it as well as he can. I have al- 
ways thought, that Truth and Knowledg, by the ill and over-cager management 
of Controverſies, loſe a great deal of the Advantages. they might receive from 
the variety of Conceptions there is in Mens Underſtandings. Could the Heats, | 

and Paſſion, and ill Language be left out of them, they would afford great Im- 

provements to thoſe who could ſeparate them from by-Intereſts and perſonal Pre- 
judices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. Ft, 

It is not for me, who have fo mean a Talent in it my ſelf, to preſcribe to 


ad any one how he ſhould write; for when I have ſaid all I can, he, 'tis like, 


Will follow his own Method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs would it 
be good Manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a Perſon of your Lord: 
ſhip's high Rank above me in Parts and Learning, as well as Place and Dignity: 
But yet your Lordſhip will excuſe it to my ſhort ſightedneſs, if I wiſh ſome · 
times that your Lordſhip would have been pleas'd, in this Debate, to have 
kept every one's part ſeparate to himſelf; that what I am concerned in, might 
not have been ſo mingled with the Opinions of others, which are no Tenets 
of mine; nor, as I think, does what I have written any way relate to; but 
that I, and every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's Arguments bore 
upon, and what Intereſt he had in the Controverſy, and how far. At Jeaſt, 
my Lord, give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip, had ſhewn what Con- 
nection any thing I have ſaid about Ideas, and particularly about — — of 

„ | EET = gs - ubſtance, 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Subſtance, about the poſſibility that God, if he pleas'd, might indue ſome Sy eme 
of Matter with a Power of Thinking; or what I have ſaid to prove a God, &c. 


has with any Objections, that are made by others againſt the Doctrine of the 


Trinityy or againſt Myſteries : For many Paſlages concerning Ideas, Subſtances, 
the Poſſibility of God's beſtowing Thought on {ome Syſtems of Matter, and the 
Proof of a God, &c. your Lordſhip has quoted out of my Book, in a Chapter 
wherein your Lordſhip profeſſes to anſwer Objections againſt the Trinity in point 
of Reaſon, Had I been able to diſcover in theſe Paſlages of my Book, quo- 
ted by your Lordſhip, what tendency your Lordſhip had obſerved in them to 
any ſuch Objections, I ſhould perhaps have troubled your Lordſhip with leſs 
impertinent Anſwers. Burt the uncertainty I was very often in, to what pur- 
pole your Lordſhip brought them, may have made my Explications of my ſelf 
leſs appoſite, than what your Lordſhip might have expected. If your Lord- 
ſhip had ſhewed me any thing in my Book, that contained or implied any op- 
poſition im it to any Thing revealed in Holy "Writ concerning the Trinity, or 
any ot her Doctrine contain'd in the Bible, I ſhould have been thereby oblig d 
to your Lordſhip for freeing me from that Miſtake, and for affording me an 
opportunity to own to the World that Obligation, by publickly retracting my 
Error. For I know not any thing-more diſingenuous, than not publickly to 
own 2 Conviction one has receiv'd concerning any Thing erroneous in what 
one has printed; nor can there, I think, be a-greater Offence againſt Man- 
kind, than to propagate a Falſhood whereof one is convinced, eſpecially in a 
Matter wherein Men are highly concerned not to be miſled. 

The Holy Scripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant Guide of my 
Aſſent; and 1 ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible Truth, rela- 
ting to Things of the higheſt Concernment. And 1 wiſh I could lay, there 
were no Myſterics in it: f acknowledg there are to me, and I fear always will 


be. But where IJ want the Evidence of Things, there yet is Ground enough 


for me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: And I ſhalt preſently condemn 
and quit any Opinion of mine, as ſoon as Iam ſhewn that it is contrary to 
any Revelation in the Holy Scripture. But I muſt confeſs to your Loxdlhip, 
that 1 do not yet perceive any ſuch Contrariety in any Thing in my Eſſay of 
Human Unde: ſtanding. y. en ene | 


Oates, Jan. 7. 
1695. 
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Mr. LOCKE's REPLY 
4: 1.1. TH the Right Reyerend the 
Lord Biſhop of N orcefter's Anſwer to his Letter, 
Concerning ſome PASS AGES relating to 

Mr. Loexn's H of Human Underſtanding: 


* * 


Late DISCOURSE, of his Lordſhips, in 
Vindication of the Tx1xniTy, 


OUR Lordſhip having done my Letter the Honour to think it 
worth your Reply, I think my ſelf bound in good Manners pub- 
lickly to acknowledg the Favour, and to give your Lordſhip an 
Account of the Effe it has had upon me, and the Grounds upon 
[i which I yet differ from you in thoſe Points, wherein I am ſtill un- 
| der the mortification of not being able to bring my Sentiments 
wholly to agree with your Lordſhip's. And this I the more readily do, becauſe 
it ſeems to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, is 


founded only on your Fears; which, I conclude, upon a ſedate Review, your 


Lordſhip will either part with, or elſe give me other Reaſons, beſides your Ap- 
prehenſions, to convince me of Miſtakes in my Book, which your Lordſhipthinks 
to be of conſequence even in Matters of Religion. 

Tour Lordſhip makes my Letter to conliſt of two Parts: my Complaint of 
your Lordſhip, and my Vindication of myſelf. You begin with my Complaint ; 
one part whereof was, That I was brought into a Controverſy, wherein I had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to beconcern'd in. To this your Lordſhip 
is pleas'd to promiſe me Satisfaction. 

Since your Lordſhip has condeſcended ſo far, as to be at the pains 10 give me 
apg,others Satisfaction in this Matter] Lcrave leave to ſecond your Deſign, berein, 
and to premiſe a Remark or two for the clearer underſtanding the nature of my 
Complaint, which is the only way to Satigaction in it. 

1. Then it is to be obſerv'd, That the Propotition which you diſpute againſt, 
as oppoſite to the Doctrine ot the Trinity, is chis, That clear and diſtinct Ide u ar? 


Recel ary 


. 3 335 8 R : EL - Bn 
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neceſſary to Certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſubjoins Vindica. 

| to ine Account of Reaſon, given by the Author of Chriſtianity noe Myſterious ; P- 232. 

Þ but alſo Dy what your Lordſhip ſays here again in your Anſwer to me, in theſe 
words: To lay all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and di- P. 14. 
ſeinct Ideas, was the Opinion I oppos d. ky 9:8 

2. It is to be obſerv'd, Thar this you call a zew way. of Reaſon; and thoſe that vindicat 
build upon it, Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. \ p. 233, 224. 

3. It is to be obſerv'd, that a great part of my Complaint was, That I wass | 
made one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, without any reaſon at all. 

To this Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the Goodneſs to make 
this Anſwer : 

Now to give you, and others, Satisfaction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt give an ac- 
count of the Occafion of it; and then ſhew what Care I took to prevent Miſunderſtand- 
ing about it. | | | 
be ficſt part of the Satisfaction your Lordſhip is pleas d to offer, is contain d 
in theſe Worus. | = , - - 

The Occafion was this: Being to anſwer the Object ions in point of Reaſon (which had P. 4 
not been anſwer d before) the firſt I mention d was; That it was above Reaſon, and 
therefore not to be believ'd. In anſwer to this, I propos d two things to be confi- | 
a der d. 1. What we underſtand by Reaſon. 2. What ground in Reaſon there is to re- P. 5. 
bl je# any Doctrine above it, when it is propos'd as a Matter of Faith. 

As to the former I obſerv'd, That the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, talk'd 
very much about clear and diſtint# Ideas and Perceptions, and that the Myſteries of 
Faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to ſtate the Nature and Bounds 
of Reaſon, in ſuch a manner as they ought to have dine, who make it the Rule and Stan- 
dard of what they are to believe. But I added, That a late Author, in a Bock call d, 
Chriſtianity not My ſterious, had taken upon him to clear this matter, whom jor that 
cauſe I was bound to confider * The Deſign of his Diſcourſe related wholly to Matters 
of Faith, and not to Philoſophical Speculations, ſo that there can be no diſpute a- 
bout bis Application of thoſe he calls Pcinciptes of Reaſon and Certainty. | 
* Waen the Mind makes uſe of intermediate Ideas, to diſcover the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of the Ideas receiv'd into them; this Method of 
* -Knowledg, he ſaith, is properly call'd Reaſon of Demonſtration. 
„The Mind, as he goes on, receives Ideas two ways. =}; 6 
* 1. By Intromiſſion of the Senſes. P. 6: 
© 2. By conſidering its own Operations: old +5: Lad 
© And theſe fimple and diſtin& Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of 


Anſw. p. 4. 


it all our Reaſoning.” Mts 2 9728 1 

* And ſo all our Certainty is reſolꝰ d into two things, either immediate Percep- 

n "tion, which is Self-evidence : or the ufe of intermediate Ideas, h ch diſco- 

n vers the Certainty of any thing dubious:? which is what he calls Reaſon. 

- Nu this, Iſaid, did ſuppoſe, That we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideat of what- 

$ ever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon) and that the ouly way 

" to attain this Certainty, is by comparing theſe Ideas together; which excludes all Cer- 

's taintj of Faith or Rakes: where we cannot. have ſuch clear and diſtinci Ideas. | 

"- From hence ] proceeded to ſhew, That we could not have ſuch clear and diſtinct Ideas 

= as were neceſſary in the prefent Debate, eiiber by Senſation or Reflection, and conſe- 

8 quently we could not attain to any Certainty about it; for which I mſtauc'd in the Na- 
rare of Subſtance and Perſon, aud the Diſtinttiun between them. 5 6. 

| Aud by virtue of theſe Principles, I ſaid, That I did not wonder that the Gentle- P. 7. 


„u of this new way of Reaſonity had alnnſt difearded Subſtatice out of the reaſonable 
d part of the Morld. 4 | 


P | This is all your Lordſhip ſays here, to give me, and others, Sai action, as 
to the Matters of my Complaint: For what follows, to the 35th Page of your An- 
e 2 is nothing but your Lordſhip's arguing againſt hat I have ſaid concerning 
ns ubſtance. | | as | | 5 
y In theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the Sati faction your 
Lordſhip has promis'd, as to the Occaſion why your Lordſhip made me One of the 
ft, Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, and in that join d me with the Unitarians, 
pre aud the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious. But I crave leave to repreſent to 


775 Fe Lordſhip, wherein the Words above-quoted come ſhort of giving me ** 
97, 


07 
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In the fitſt place, tis plain they were intended for a ſhort Narrative of wha; 
was contain d in the tenth Chapter of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, that the xe. 
peating the ſame things over again, could give me or any body elſe Satisfactio 
as to my being made one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ? f 

Indeed I cannot ſay it is an exact Repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth Chapter; becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, in that tenth 


Vind. p. 232. Chapter, That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious gives an Account of Reg. 


ſon, which ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend 
to a Certainty of in our Minds. But here in the Paſſage above ſet down, out of 
your Anſwer to my Letter, I find it is not to his Account of Reaſon, but to 
ſomething taken out of that, and ſomething borrow'd by him out of my Bock, 
to which your Lordſhip annexes this Suppolition. For your Lordſhip ſays, 


Anſw. p. 6. Now THIS, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of ubat- 


ever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon.) 

If your Lordſhip did ſay ſo in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
your Printer did your Lordſhip two manifeſt Injuries, The one is, That he 
omitted theſe words [by Reaſon]: And the other, That he annex'd vour Lord- 
ſhip's words to the Account of Reaſon, there given by the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious, and not to thoſe words your Lordſhip here ſays you annex d 
them ro. For THIS here refers to other Words, and not barely to that Au- 
thor's Account of Reaſon; as any one may ſatisfy himſelf, who will but compare 
theſe two Places together. | | 

One thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is, 
Thar the laying all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and 


Anſw. p. 14. diſtinct Ideas, ſbould be the Opinion which you oppoſe, as your Lordſhip declares ; and 


Anſy, p. 7. 


Vind.p, 234. 


that this ſhould be it for which the Unitarians, the Author of Chriſtianity not My- 
fterious, and |, are jointly brought on the Stage, under the title of the Gentlemen 
of this new way of Reaſoning : and yet no one Quotation be brought out of the Usi- 
tariaus, to ſhe w it to be their Opinion; nor any thing alledg'd out of the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew it to be his; but only ſome things 
quoted out of him, which are ſaid to ſuppoſe al Foundation of Certainty to be 
laid upon clear and diſtinct Ideas: which that they do ſuppoſe it, is not, I think, 
fel-evident, nor yet prov'd. But this I am ſure, as to my ſelf, I do no where 
lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtiuti Ideas; and therefore am ſtill at 
a loſs, why I was made One of the Gentlemen of this neu way of Reaſoning. 
Another thing wherein your Lordſhip's Narrative, intended for my Satisfar 
tion, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; That at moſt it gives but an Account 
of the Occafion why the Unitarians, and the Author of Chriſtianity not M iſterious 
were made by your Lordſhip the Gentlemen of this neu way of Reaſoning. But it 
pretends not to ſay'a word why I was made One of them; which was the thing 
wherein I needed Satisfaction, For your Lordſhip breaks off your Report of the 
Matter of Fact, juſt when you were come to the Matter of my Complaint ; 
which you pals over in filence, and turn your Diſcourſe to what I have ſaid in 
my Letter: For your Lordſhip ends the Account of the Occafion, in theſe words: 
be Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the 
reaſonable part of the Morld. And there your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas, tis in 
the words that immediately follow, that I am brought in as One of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, of which I would have been glad to have known the Occafion; and tis 
in this that I needed Satisfaction. For that which concerns the others, I med- 
dle not with; I only deſire to know upon what Occafion, or why I was brought 
into this Diſpute of the Trinity? But of that, in this Account of the Occaſion, 
I do not ſee that your Lordſhip ſays any thing. 

I have been forc'd therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole mat- 
ter: And, upon a freſh Examination of what your Lordſhip bas ſaid, in your 
Vindication of the Doctrine if the Trinity, and in your Anſwer to my Letter, I come 
now to ſee a little clearer, that the Matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus. The Author 
of Chriſtianity not myſterious, was One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning, becauſe he had laid down a Doctrine concerning Reaſon, which ſuppos d 
clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. But that Doctrine of his fied me 
not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing his Account of Reaſon ww | 

| 9 
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what I have ſaid of Reaſon in my Eſſar, which your Lordſhip accuſes of no 


Al ſuch Suppofition ; and ſo I ſtood clear fron his Account of Reaſon, or any thing 
1 it luppoſes. But he having given an Account of the Original of our "Ideas, 
2 and having ſaid ſomething about them conformable to what is in my Eſſay, that 
7 has tied him and me ſo ciofe together, that by this ſort of Connection Icame to 
* be one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, which conſiſts in making 
le clear and diſtintt Ideas neceſſary to Certaimty, tho I no where ſay, or ſuppoſe; clear 
th and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. LEI] gs 2005 
a= How your Lordhip came to join me with the Author of Chriſtianity not My- 
is Rerious, I think is now evident. And he being the Link whereby your Lordſhip 
of joins me to the Unitarians, in Objeftions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon, an- 
0 ſwer d give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the Connection of this Link 
b, on that ſide alſo, i. e. What has made your Lordſhip join him and the Unitari- 
55 ans in this point, viz. making clear and diſtini# Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; that 
* great Battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt the Doctrine of the 
5 Trinity in point of Reaſon. . | | 23TH 

5 Now as to this, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Unitarians having not explain Vindic. vi 
ie the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon, as they ought; the Author of Chriſtianity not 231- 
Gs Myſterious hath endeavour d to make amends for this, and takes upon him to make this 
4 matter clear. And then your Lordſhip ſets down his Account of Reaſon: a: 
large. 7 | | 
us f 


| will not examine how'it appears, that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſte= 


te rio gave this account of Reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the Unitarians herein, 

; or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordſhip does not quote 

5 any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for what the Unita- 

4 rians had neglected. I only look to ſee how the Unitarians and he come to be 

5 | united, in this dangerous Principle of the neceſſity of clear and diſtinct Idens to Cer- 

2 tainty : which is that which makes him a Gentleman of this new and dangerous 

2 way of Re aſening; and conſequently me too, becauſe he agrees in ſome Particulars 

, with my Eſay. | | 62m! UNS 6) 

5 Now, my Lord, having look'd over his Account of Reaſon, as ſer down by 

- pour Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, That he that ſhall compare that Account 

by of Reaſon, with your Lordſhip's Animadverſion annex'd to it, in theſe words, 
mY This is Mer d to the World as an account of Reaſon ; but to-ſhew how very looſe and Vindic. p; 
wy wuſatisfattory it is, I defire it may be conſider d, that this Doctrine ſuppoſes that we 232. 

_ muſt have clear and diſtint# Ideas of whatever. we pretend to any Certainty of in our | 

. Minds ; and that the only way to attain this Certainty, is by comparing theſe Ideas 

- together 3 which excludes all Certainty of Faith or Reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch 


dear and diſtinct Ideas: will, I tear, hardly defend himſelf from wondering at 
the way your Lordſhip has taken to ſhew, how looſe and nnſatisfaftory an Account 
of Reaſon his is; but by imagining that your Lordſhip had a great mind to ſay 
h ſomething againſt clear and diſtinct Ideas, as neceſlary to Certainty ; or that your 
5 Lordſhip had ſome reaſon for bringing them in, that does not appear in that 


1 Account of Reaſon; ſince in it, from one end to the other, there is not the leaſt 
5 mention of clear and diſtinct Ideas. Nor does he, (that I ſee) ſay any thing that 


Juppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinet Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Cer- 
tainty of in our Minds. | 8 


a But whether he and the Unitarians do or do not lay all Foundation of Certain 
TX ty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas, I concern not my felt: All 
1 my Enquiry, is, How he and I and the Unitarians come to be join'd together, 
he as Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ? Which, in ſhort, as far as I can trace 
im, and obſerve the Connection, is only thus. * 155 r 
| The Unirarians are the Men of this new way of Reaſoning, becauſe they ſpeak of vindic. p. 

= clear and diſtinct Perceptions, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermon, as your 231. 
hs Lordſhip ſays. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is join d to the Uni- 
5 tarians, as a Gentleman of this neu: way of Reaſoning, becauſe his Doctrine, concerning 
wie Reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend to any 
8 Certainty of in our Minds : And J am join d to that Author, becauſe he ſays, - 
1 ˙4 4 That the uſing of intermediate Ideas to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagree- 
3 ment of the 1deas receiv'd into our Minds, is Reaſon; and that the Min re- 
ich eeives Ideas by the intromiſſion of the Senſes, aud by conſidering = own 

| | | „Opera- 
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Operations. And theſe ſimple and diſtin& Ideas are the ſole Matter ang 
Foundation of all our Reaſoning. This, becauſe it ſeems to be borrow! 
out of my Book, is that which unites me to him, and by him conſequent]y to 
the Unitarians. | | ; | 1 3 
And thus I am come to the end of the Thred of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, 
whereby I am brought into the Company of the Gentlemen of this new way of 
Reaſoning, and thereby bound up in the Bundle and Cauſe of the Unitarians ar. 
guing againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Objefions in point of Reaſon. 
I have been longer upon this, than I thought I ſhould be: But the Thred that 
ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtil, is, as it naturally fall; 
out, the longer for it, and the harder to be follow'd, ſo as to diſcover the Con- 
nection every where. As for example; The Thred that ties me to the Author 
of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is ſo fire and delicate, that without lay ing my 
Eyes cloſe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it hangs 
together; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, in the 
234th Page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe 1 ſay what your Lordſhip 
quotes out of my Eſſay, in the ſame Page, that therefore I am one of the Gentle- 
men of this new way of Reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Unita- 
xians, as dangerous to the Doctrine of the Trinity. This Connection of me 
with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ; and by him, with the Unitarians; 
(being in a Point wherein I agree with your Lordſhip, and not with them, if 
they do lay all the Foundation of Knowledg in clear and diſtin& Ideas) is, I ay, 
pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, tho your Lordſhip has given me, 
in your Letter, that end of the Clue which was to lead me to it, for my Sati/- 
faftion ; but was impoiſible for me, or (as I think) any body elſe to diſcover, 
whilſt it Rood as it does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, c. 
And now, my Lord, tis time I ask your Lordſhip's pardon for ſaying in 
my firſt Letter, That I hoped I mightſay, you had gone a little out of your 
% waytodo me a kindneſs ;” which your Lordſhip, by ſo often repeating f 
It, ſeems to be diſpleas'd with. For, beſides that there is nothing out ot the | 
way to a willing Mind, I have now the Satigfaction to be join'd to the Author 
of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, for his agreeing with me in the Original of our 
Ideas and the Materials of our Knowledg (tho* I agree not with him, or any 
body elſe, in laying all Foundation of Certainty in Matters of Faith, in clear and 
diſtinti Ideas ;) and his being join'd with the Unitarians, by giving an account 
of Reaſon, which ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct Ideas as neceſlary to all Knowledg 
and Certainty : I have now, I ſay, the Satisfaction to ſee how I lay directly in 
your Lordſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe Gentlemen, who lay all Foundation 
Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas; i. e. the Unitarians, 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ; ſo dangerous to the Doctrine of the Tri- 
zity. For the Author of Chriſtianity not MAyſterious agreeing with them in ſome 
things, and with me in others; he being join'd to them on one {ſide by an ar- 
count of Reaſon, that ſuppoſes clear and diſtint# Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; and to 
me on the other fide; by ſaying, The Mind has its Ideas from Senſation and Re- 
feftion, and that thoſe are the Materials and Foundations of all our ee &c. 
Who can deny, but ſo rang d in a Row, your Lordſhip may place your {elf ſo, 
that we may ſeem to you but one Object, and ſo one Shot be aim'd at us all 
together? Tho, if your Lordſhip ſhould be at the pains to change your Sta- 
tion a little, and view us on the other fide, we ſhould viſibly appear to be very 
far aſunder; and I, in particular, be found, in the matter controverted, to be 
nearer to your Lordſhip, than to either of them, or any body elſe, who lay al 
Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas. For 
I perfectly aſſent to what your Lordſhip ſaith, That there are many things of 
which we may be certain, and yet can have no clear aud diſtinct Ideas of them. „ 
Beſides this Account of the Occation of bringing me into your Lordſhips 
Chapter, wherein Objefions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon are anſwer d, 
which we have confiderd; your Lordihip promiſes to jhew what Care Jou 


P. 4. took to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others Satis/attion, as to 
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this Matter : which I find about the end ot the firſt quarter of your Lordſbip's 
Anſwer to me. All the Pages between, being taken up in a Diſpute againſt 


what I have ſaid about Sulſtauce, and our Idea of it, that I think has now 15 
: | more 
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nd more to do with the Queſtion, whether I ought to have been made one of the 
v'd Gentlemen of this neu way of - Reaſoning, cr with my Complaint about it; tho? 
to there be many things in it that I ought to conſider apart, to ſhew the reaſon why 

| am not yer brought ro Your Lordlhip's Sentiments, by what you have there 

le, (aid, To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. 

of Your Lordſhip ſays, 7 come therefore now to ſhew the care I took to prevent being P. 45. 
at miſunderſcood ; which will beſt appear by my own words, viz. I muſt do that right to 

| the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding (om whence theſe 
hat NMitious are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes 
alls the caſe of Spiritual and Cor poreal Subſtances to be alike. | 
on- Theſe words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, &c. # 
hor 1, with Acknowledgment, own, will keep your Lordihip from being miſunder- 
my ſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be o fooliſnly miſtaken, as to think 
gs your Lordthip could not treat me wich great Civility when you pleas d; or that 
the you did not here make me a great Compliment, in the Epithet which you here 
hip beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordthip, will certainly prevent 
te- your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the Caſe of Spi- 
ita- ritual and Cor poreal Subſtances to be alike. But this was not what I complain d 
me of : My Complaiat was, that i was brought into a Controverſy, wherein what [ 
Is; had written had nothing more to do, than in any other Controverſy whatſo- 

if erer; and that I was made a Party on one fide of a Queſtion, tho* what I faid 
ay, in my Book made me not more on the one fide of that Queſtion than the other. 
ne, And that your Lordſhip had ſo mix'd me, in many places, with thoſe Gentle 
tiſ- men, whole Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon your Lordſhip was 


anſwering, that the Reader could not bur take me to be One of them that had 

objected againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. As for example ; where your 

Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Gentlemen of this new Vindic. 

way of Reaſoning have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the 234. 

World. For they not only tell us, © That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation 

« and Reflection; but that nothing is ſignify'd by it, only an uncertain Suppo- 

« (tion of we know not what.” And for theſe words, L. 1. Ch. 4. $. 18. of 

my Eſſay, is quoted. | | 

Now my Lord, what Care is there taken? What Proviſion is there made, 

in the words above alledg'd by your Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſunder- 

tod, if you meant not that I was One of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning? And if you did mean that I was, your Lordſhip did me a manifeſt In- 

jury. For I no where make clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty 3 which is 

the new way of Reaſoning which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Unitarians, as con- 

trary to the Doctrine of the Trinity. Your Lordſhip ſays, Dou too care not to be 

miſunderſtood. And the words wherein you took that care, are theſe: I muſt do p. 35. 

that right to the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay oft Human Underſtanding, (from | 

whence theſe Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) | 

that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike. But which 1 

ot theſe words are they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which are to hinder People 6 

from taking me to be one of the Gentlemen of that neu way of Reaſoning, where- 

with they overturn the Doctrine of the Trinity? I confeſs, my Lord, I can- 

not ſee any of them that do: And that I did not ſee any of them that could 

hinder Men! from that Miſtake, I ſhew'd. your Lordſhip, in my firſt Letter to 

your Lordſhip, where I rake notice of that Paſſage in your Lordſhip's Book. My 

words are: © I return my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for the good P. 55: 

Opinion you are here pleas'd to expreſs of the Author of the Effay of Human 
" Underſtanding 3 and that you do not impute to him the ill uſe ſome may have 
made of his Notions. But he craves leave to ſay, That he ſhould have been 
© better preſerv'd from the hard and ſiniſter Thoughts which ſome Men are 


p. 


ip's © always ready for; if, in what you have here publiſh'd, your Lordſhip had been 
* © pleas'd to have ſhewn where you directed your Diſcourſe againſt him, and 
jou © Where againſt others, from p. 234, to p. 262. Nothing but my Words and 
as to ; my Book being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am the Perſon * 
\ip's who argue againſt the Trinity and deny Myſteries, againſt whom your Lord- 
ainſt : ſuip directs thoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho' I have read them over 
no Wich great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be 
nore Vol, I | ce v againſt 


394 
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Mr. Loc KEV Reply to the 


© againſt me, or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which 


ce often makes the difficulty, is, that 1 do not ſee how what I ſay does at all 


concern the Controverſy your Lordſhip is engag'd in, and yet J alone am 
quoted.” To which Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip returns no other An- 


ſwer, but refers me to the ſame Paſſage again for Satisfaction ; and tells me, that 
therein you took care not to be miſunderſtood. Your Lordſhip might ſee that thoſe 
words did not ſatisfy me in that point, when I did my felt the honour to 
write to your Lordſhip ; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think the repetition of 
them in your Anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me better, I confeſs I cannot tell. | 
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I make the like Complaint in theſe words: This Paragraph, which con- 
tinues to prove, that we may have Certainty without clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
I would flatter my ſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it oppoſes nothing 
that I have ſaid, and ſo ſtall not ſay any thing to it; but only fer it down to 
do your Lordſhip right, that the Reader may judg. Tho' I do not find how 
he will eaſily overlook me, and think I am not at all concern'd in it, ſince 
my words alone are quoted in ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing : And in the very next Paragraph it is ſaid, how T HET come to 
know; which word THE muſt ſignify ſome body, beſides the Author of 
Chriſtianity not myſterious : and then, I think, by the whole Tenour of your 
Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, no Body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken to be 
the other; for in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, the ſame PE R- 
SONS ſay, that notwitſtanding 7 HETR ldeas, it is poſſible for Matter 
to think,” | | 

* I know not what other Perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am 
ſure no Perſon but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 
them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. 4. Ch. 3. This, which is a Riddle to 
me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordfhip's, 
who ſo perfectly underſtand the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in 
Controverſy or any other way: But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I 


* ſhall better underitand, when your Lordſhip pleaſes ro explain it. In the 


cc 


mean time, I mention it as an Apology for my ſelt, if ſometimes I miſtake 
your Lordſhip's Aim, and ſo miſapply my Anſwer.” 
To this alſo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for Satisfaction refers me to 


the Care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood ; which, you ſay, appears by thoſe 
words of your's above-recited. But what there is in thoſe words that can pre- 


vent the Miſtake I complain'd I was expos'd to; what there is in them, that 


can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the THET and THEM 
that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, with Arguments in point of Reaſon; 


that I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I cannot fee, tho I have read them over and over | | 


again to find it out. 


The like might be ſaid in reſpect of all thoſe other Paſſages, where I make 


the like Complaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent in; nor 
could I avoid it, being almoſt every Leaf perplex d to know whether I was con- 
cern'd, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, ſince my words were quoted, 
and others argu'd againſt. And for Satisfaction herein, I am ſent to a Compli- 
ment of your Lordſhip's. I ſay not this, my Lord, that I do not highly value 
the Civility and good Opinion your Lordſhip has expreſs'd of me therein; but 
to let your Lordſhip fee, that I was not ſo rude as to complain of want of Civi- 

lity in your Lordſhip : but my Complaint was of ſomething elſe ; and theretore 


it was ſomething elſe wherein I wanted Satisfaction. 


Indeed your Lordſhip ſays, in that Paſſage ; From the Author of the Eſſay of 


Human Underſtanding, THESE NOTIONS are borrow?d, to ſerve other Pur- 
poſes than he intended them. But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to pre- 
vent my being miſtaken to be one oft THOSE whom your Lordſhip had to do 
with in this Chapter, in anſwering Objections in point of Reaſon againſt the Tri- 
nity, I muſt own, I do not yet perceive: for theſe Notions, which your Lord- 
ſhip is there arguing againſt, are all taken out ot my Book, and made uſe of 
+ by no body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or my ſelf: And which of us two 
it is, that hath borrow'd them to ſerve other Purpoſes than I intended them, 1 mult 
leave to your Lordſhip to determine. I, and I think every body elſe with me, 
will be at a loſs to know who they are, till either their Words, and not mine, arc 


produc d 
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i produc'd to prove, that they do uſe thoſe Notions of mine, which your 
i Lordſhip there calls THESE NOTIONS, to Purpoſes to which I intended 
them not. : | 210 
"heb to thoſe Words in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
E 1 1y, you, in your Anſwer to my Letter, for farther Sazisfafion, add as followeth : 


1; was too plain, that the bold Writer againſt the Myſteries of our Faith, took his No- P. 35. 
tions and Expreſſions from thence: And what could be ſaid more for jour Vindication, 
than that he turn d them into other Purpoſes than the Author intended them? 

With Submim̃on, my Lord, it is as plain as Print can make it, that what- 
ever Notions and Expreſſiuns that Mriter took from my Book; thoſe in queſtion, 
which your Lordſhip there calls Theſe Notions, my Book is only quoted for; 
nor does it appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that Mriter had any where Vind. p. 235: 
made uſe of them: or, if your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his | 
Writings, the Matter of Aſtoniſhment and Complaunt is ſtill the greater, that 
your Lordſhip ſhould know where they were in his Writings uſed 20 ſerve other 
Purpoſes than I intended them; and yet your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my Book, 
- where they were uſed to ſerve only thoſe Purpoſes I intended them. 
How much this is for my Vindication, we ſhall preſently ſee : But what it can 
do to give Sati faction to me or others, as to the Matters of my Complaint, for 
which it is brought by your Lordſhip, that I confeſs I do not ſee. For my 
Complaint was not againſt thoſe Gentlemen, that they had caſt any Aſperſion 
upon my Book, againſt which I defir'd your Lordſhip to vindicate me; bur 
my Complaint was of your Lordthip, that you had brought me into a Contro- 
verſy, and ſo join'd me with thoſe againit whom you were diſputing in de- 
fence of the Trinity, that thoſe who read your Lordſhip's Book, would be apt 
to miſtake me for one of them. | | Fs 
But your Lordſhip asks, H/hat could be ſaid more for my Vindication * My 
Lord, I ſhall always take it for a very great Honour, to be vindicated by your 
Lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent Caſe, I wanted no Vindication a- 
gainſt others: If my Book or Notions had need of any Vindication, it was 
only againſt your Lordſhip ; for it was your Lordſhip, and not others, who had 
in your Book diſputed againſt Paſſages quoted out of mine, for ſeveral Pages 
together. TOS. 26k 13 I A SES ne 
Nevertheleſs, my Lord, I gratefully acknowledg the Favour you have done 
me, for being Guarantee for my Intentions, which you can have no reaſon to 
repent of. For as it was not in my Intention to write any thing againſt Truth, 
much leſs againſt any of the Sacred Truths contain'd in the Scriptures; ſo I 
will be anſwerable for it, that there is nothing in my Book, which can be 
made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turn d upon them, who ſo uſe 
it, to ſhew their Miſtake and Error. No Body can hinder but that Syllo- 
gilſm, which was intended for the Service of Truth, will ſometimes be made 
uſe of againſt it. But it is nevertheleſs of Truth's ſide, and always turns upon 
the Adverſaries of it. 3 8 | +. 1:26 vo5d oa | 
Your Lordſhip adds, And the true Reaſon why the Plural Number was ſo often P. 36. 
uſed by me, was, becauſe he ¶ i. e. the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ] built 
upon thiſe which he imagin d had been your Grounds. . | 
Whether *twas your Lordſhip, or he, that imagin'd thoſe to be my Grounds, 
which were not my Grounds, I will not pretend to ſay; Be that as it will; 
tis plain from what your Lordſhip here ſays, That all the Foundation of your 
Lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many Places, making me One of the Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning, was but an Imagination of an Imagination. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, ke built upon thoſe which he imagin'd had been my Grounds ; but it 
is but an Imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did ſo imagine; and with all 
due reſpect, give me leave to ſay, a very ill: grounded Imagination too. For it 
appears to me no Foundation to think, that becauſe he or any body agrees with 
me in things that are in my Book, and ſo appear to be my Opinion; therefore 
he imagines he agrees with me in other things, which are not in my Book, and 

are not my Opinion. As in the matter before us; what reaſon is there to ima- 

| Sine, that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious imagin d, that he built on my 

| Grounds, in laying all foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinẽt Ideas, (it he does 

fo) which is no where laid down in my Book; becauſe he builds on my Grounds, 
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concerning the Original of our 1deas, or any thing elſe he finds in my Book, ot 
quotes out of it? tor this is all the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious has 


done in this Caſe, or can be brought to ſupport ſuch an Imagination. 
But ſuppoſing it true, That he imagin d he built upon my Grounds; what Rea- 


ſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for uſing the Plural Number, in quoting 


P. 38. 


words which I alone ſpoke, and he no where makes uſe of? To this your Lord- 
ſhip ſays, That he imagin d he built upon my Grounds ; and your LordſÞip's Buſineſs 
was to ſhew thoſe Expreſſions of mine, which ſeem'd mt to countenance his Method 
of Proceeding, could not give any reaſonable Satisfaction: which, as I humbly con- 
ceive, amounts to thus much. The Author ot Chriſtianity not M ſterious, writes 
ſomething which your Lordſhip dilapproves: Your Lordihip imagines, he builds 
upon my Grounds ; and then your Lordſhip picks out fome Expreſſions of mine, 
which you imagine do moſt countenance his Method of Proceeding, and quote them, 
as belonging in common to us both; tho' it be certain he no where uſed them. 
And this your Lordſhip tells me (to give me Satisfaftion, what Care you took nit 


to be miſunderſtood) was the true Reaſon, why you ſo often uſed the Plural Number: 
Which, with Submiſſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no Reaſon at all; unleſs 


P. 36. 


in can be a Reaſon to aſcribe my Words to another Man, and me together, 
which he never faid ; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, it he would, 
have faid them. And ought not this, my Lord, to ſatisfy me of the Care jou 
took, not to be miſunderſtood ? | | 
Your Lordſaip goes on to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſunderſtocd : 
Your Words are, But you | i. e. the Author of the Letter to your Lordſhip ] ay, 
joa don't © place Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, but in the clear and 
* vifible Connection of any of our Ideas. And, Certainty of Knowledg, yiu 
© tel us, is to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as exprels'd 
* in any Propoficion.” I hether this be a true Account of the Certainty of Know- 
ledg, or not, will be preſently confider'd. But it is very poſſible he might miſtake, or 
miſapply your Notions ; but there is too much Reaſon to believe, he thought them the ſame: 
And we have no reuſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion for explaining 
your meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf, in the matters you apprehend I had 


Your Lordſhip herein ſays, I is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious ig miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. I find it indeed very poſſible, 
that my Notions may be miftates and miſapply'd;, if by miſapply'd, be meant 
drawing Interences from thence, which belong not to them. But if that Poſ- 
ſibility be Reaſon enough to join me, in the Plural Number, with the Author of 
Chriſtianity noe 'Myfterious, or with the Unitarians ; it is as much a reaſon to join 
me in the Plural Number with the Papiſts, when your Lordſhip has an occaſion 


to write againſt them next; or with the Larherans, or Quakers, &c. for tis po 


P. 38. 


fible, that any of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe mijapply my Notions: But 
i miſtaking, or miſapplying my Notions, does actually join me to any body, I 
know no body that I am ſo ſtrictly join'd to, as your Lordſhip : For, as I hum- 
bly conceive; no body has ſo much miſtaken and miſapph'd my Notious, as your 
Lordſhip. - I ſhould not take the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking fo 
the very Reaſon and Excuſe for my troubling your Lordſhip with this ſecond 
Letter. For, my Lord, I do not ſo well love Controverſy, eſpecially with ſo 
great and ſo leatned a Man as your Lordſhip, as to ſay a Word more; had I not 
hopes to ſhew, for my Excuſe, that it is my Misfortune to have my Nations to 
be miſtaken or miſapplj d by your Lordthip. + | 

+ Your Lordihip adds, But there is too much Reaſon to believe, that he thought them 
the ſame ; i. e. That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious thought that I had 
nid all Foundation of Certainty in clear aud diſtin Ideas, as well as he did; for 
chat is it, upon which all this Diſpute is rais d. Whether he himſelf /aid al 
Fundation 1 Certainty in clear aud diſtinct Ideas, is more than I know. But what 
that too much Reaſon is to believe, that he thought that I did, I am ſure is hard for me 
to gueſs, till your Lordſhip is pleas'd to name it. For that there is not any 
ſuch thing in my Book, to give him, or any body elſe, reaſon to think ſo, I ſup- 
poſe your Lordſhip is now fatisfy'd : And I would not willingly ſuppoſe the 
Reaſon to be, that unleſs he, or ſomebody. elſe thought ſo, my Book: could not 
be brought. into the diſpute ; tho it be not eaſy to find any other. It follows in 
your Lordſhip's Letter. "£594 | And 
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] am glad to find, that in general you own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, 


clear and diſtinct Ideas. I expected upon this, that your Lordſhip would 


' ſeems, has had the ill Luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill Opinion. This I 
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And we have uo Reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this Occaſion for the P. 36. 
explaining your meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf in the matter you appre- 
hended, I had charged you with, | i, | 

My Lord, I know not ary Occaſion he has given Me, of vindicating my ſelf : 
Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to join me with the Gentlemen of the new way of 
Reaſoning, who laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin& Ideas. All 
the Vindication I make, or need to make in the Caſe, is, That I lay not al 
Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and ſo there was no Reaſon 
to join me with thoſe that do. And for this Vindication of my ſelf, your Lord- 
ſhip alone gives me Occaſion : But whether your Lordſhip has Reaſon to be 
ſorry, or not ſorry, your Lordſhip beſt knows. | 

Your Lordſhip goes on, in what is defigned for my Sarisfaion, as followeth - 

Aud if your Anſwer doth not come fully up in all Things, to what I could wiſb; yet P. 27. 


aud the Scriptures to be the Rule and Foundation of it. | x 

Which words, my Lord, ſeem to me rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip is 
not willing to be ſatisfy'd with my Book, than to ſhew any Care your Lord- 
ſhip took to prevent Peoples being led by your Lordſhip's Book into a Miſ- 
take, that I was One of the Gentlemen of that new way of Reaſoning, who argued 
againſt tne Doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your 
ſelf ro anſwer in that roth Chapter Of jour Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, are thoſe who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas; 
and from that Foundation, raiſe Objettions againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. 
Tour Lordſhip joins me with theſe Gentlemen in that Chapter, and calls me One 
of them. Ot thisI complain ; and tell your Lordſhip, in the Place and Words 
you have quoted out of my Letter, That I do not place Certainty only in 
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have afloiled me, and ſaid, that then I was none of them; nor ſhould have 
been joined with them. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip tells me, My An- 
ſwer doth not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſbip could wiſh. The 
Queſtion is, Whether I ought to be liſted with theſe, and ranked on their ſide; 
who place Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas? What more direct and ca- 
tegorical Anſwer could your Lordſhip wiſh for, to decide this Queſtion, than 
that which I give ? To which nothing can be reply'd, but that it is not 
true: But that your Lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, I does not come 
fully up in all Things, to what your Lordſhip could wiſh. What other Things 
there can be wifh'd for in an Anſwer, which, if it be true, decides the Mat- 
ter, and Which 1s not doubted to be true, comes not within my gueſs. But 
tho' my Anſwer be an unexceptionable Anſwer, as to the Point in Queſtion, 
yet, it ſeems, my Book is not an unexceptionable Book, becauſe I own, that 
init L ſay, © That Certainty of Knowledg is to perceive the Agreement or 
* Diſagreement of any Ideas, as exprefled in any Propoſition.” Whether it 
be true, that Certainty of Knowledg lies in ſuch a Perception, is nothing to 
the Queſtion here; that, perhaps, we may have an occaſion to examine in 
another place. The Queſtion here is, Whether I ought to have been ranked 
with thoſe, who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas? And 
to that, I think my Anſwer is a full and decifive Anſwer ; and there is nothing 
wanting in it, which your Lordſhip could wiſh for, to make it fuller. - 

But "tis natural the Book ſhould be found fault with, when the Author, it 


could not but be ſurpriz d to find in a Paragraph, which your Lordſhip declares 
was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction, Your Lordſhip ſays, Tho* my Anſwer doth 
not come up in all Things to what you could wiſh; yet you are glad to find, that in 
general I own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures t0 be the Founda- 
tion and Rule of it. 1615 fr} 3 

My Lord, I do not remember that ever I declar'd to your Lordſhip, or any 
body eiſe, that I did not own all the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, and the 

riptures to be the ſole Rule and Foundation of it. And therefore I know 
no more Reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, That you are glad to find, that in 
general I own, &c. than 1 have Reaſon to ſay, That I am glad to fad, that in 


general 


P. 37. 
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general your Lordſhip owns the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures | 


to be the Fotmdation and Rule of it. Unleſs it be taken for granted that thoſe 
who do not write and appear in Print, in Controverſies of Religion, do nor 


own the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures as the Rule of it. 


I know, my Lord, of what weight a Commendation from your Lordfhip's 
Pen is in the World : And I perceive your Lordſhip knows the Value of ir. 
which has made your Lordſhip temper your's of me with fo large an Allo 
for tear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work roo ſtrongly on my Vanity. For whether 
I conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what Inti- 
mation they carry with them; which way ſoever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, tho' they are in a Paragraph purpoſely writ- 
ten to give me Satisfafiion ; and grounded on Words of mine, which ſeem to 
be approv'd by your Lordſhip before any in my Letter; but which yet have 
nothing to do in this Place (whether your Lordſhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them from my Poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give vent to fo extraordinary a 
ſort of Compliment : For they are, I think, in their Subject, as well as Place, 
the remoteſt of any in my Letter, from the Argument your Lordſhip was then 
upon; which was to ſhew what Care you had taken not to be miſunderſtood to 
my Prejudice. For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would you think of him, 


who from ſome Words ot your Lordſhip's, that ſeem'd to expreſs much of * 


Chriſtian Spirit and Temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is pleas'd to ſay, of theſe of 
mine) ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the World, That he 
was glad to find that your Lordſhip was a Chriſtian, and that you believed 
the Bible? For this, common Humanity, as well as Chriſtian Charity, obliges 
us to believe of every one who calls himſelf a Chriſtian, till he manifeſts the 
contrary. Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an one believes the Scripture, 
is underſtood to intimate, That I knew the Time when he did not; or, at 
leaſt, when I ſuſpe&ed he did not. But perhaps your Lordſhip had ſome other 
meaning in it, which I do not ſee. The Largeneſs of your Lordlbip's Mind, 
and the Charity of a Father of our Church, makes me hope that I paſs'd not 
in your Lordſhip's Opinion for a Heathen, till your Lordſhip read that Paſſage 
in the Poſtſcript of my late Letter to you. rag) . 

But to return to the Satisfaction your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſe 
Words quoted out of my Poſtſcript, your Lordſhip ſubjoins : Mich words ſeem 
to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, that I cannot believe you intended 


to give any Advantage to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith; but whether there hath 


| againſt the Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordihip has 


not been too juſt occafion for them to apply THE M in that manner, is a Thing very 
fit for you to confider. | N 

Your Lordſhip here again expreſſes a favourable Opinion of my Intentions, 
which I gratefully acknowledg : But you add, That it is fit for me to confider, 
whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply T HE M in that 
manner. My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordſhip thinks is fit for me to do, 
when your Lordſhip does me the Favour to tell me, who thoſe Enemies of the 
Faith are, who have applied thoſe Words of my Poſtſcript, (for to thoſe alone, 
by any kind of Conſtruction, can I make your Lordſhip's Word THEM refer ) 
and the manner which they have apply'd them in, and the too juſt occaſion they 


have had ſo to apply them. For I confeſs, my Lord, I am at a loſs as to all 


theſe ; and thereby unable to obey your Lordſhip's Commands, till your Lordſhip 
does me the Favour to make me underſtand all theſe Particulars better. 

But if by any new way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the Word 
THEM here ſhall be applyd to any Paſſages of my Eſſay of human Under- 
ftanding ; I muſt humbly crave leave ro obſerve this one Thing, in the whole 
courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my Satisfaion, That tho my 
Complaint be of your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſh'd in 
my Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a Controverſy wherein I meddled not; your 


Lordihip all along tells me of others, that have miſapplyd I know not what 
Words in my Book, atter I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, 


I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a manner, ap- 
plies my Words contrary. to what I intended them, ſo as to make them op- 
Polite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy 


done 
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done, I ſhall complain of them too; and conſider, as well as I can, what Sa- 
tis/afiou they give me and others in it. | 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are : For in an Age, wherein the Myſteries of P. 37. 
Faith are ſo much expos'd, by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ; it is a thing 
of dangerous Conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are apt to 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before ; as will ſoon appear from your own Con · 
ceſſton. 
Abele Words contain a farther Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be con- 
fider'd in its due place. What I am now upon, is the Satisfaction your Lord- 
ſhip is giving me, in reference to my Complaint. And as to that, what fol- 
lows to the 46th Page, is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had rea- 
ſon ro ſay, That my Netiens were carry'd beyond my Intentions : For, in theſe 
words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine Pages, viz. Thus P. 45; 
jar I have endeavour d, with all poſſible Brevity and Clearneſs, to lay down your Senſe 
about this Matter; by which it is ſufficiently prov'd, that I had Reaſon to ſay, That 
your Notions were carry'd beyond your Intention. | 
beg leave to mind your Lordſhip, that my Complaint was not that your 
Lordſhip ſaid, That my Noticus were carry'd beyond my Intentions. 1 was not ſo 
abſurd, as to turn What was matter of Acknowledgement into matter of Com- 
plaint. And therefore, in ſhewing the Care you had taken of me for my Sa- 
ti faction, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much Pains, in ſo long 
2 Deduction, to prove to me, that you had Reaſon for ſaying what was ſo 
manifeſtly in my favour, whether you had Reaſon for ſaying it or no. But my 
| Complaint was, That the neu way of Reaſon, accus'd by your Lordſhip, as op- 
: polite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all Foundation of Certainty 
tn clear an d diſtinct Ideas, your Lordſhip rank'd me amongſt the Gentlemen of this 
new way of Reaſoning, tho I laid not a Foundation of Certainty in clear and 
; diſtin# Ideas. And this being my Complaint, tis for this that there needs a 
Reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins. 
"= But you ftill ſeem concern d that I quote your Words; altho I declare they were P. 46. 
8 usd to other Purpoſes than you intended them. I do confeſs to you, that the Reaſon 
of it was, that I found your Notions as to Certainty, by Ideas, was the main Foun P. 47. 
s dation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon; and that he 
: had nothing which Iook'd like Reaſon, if that Principle were remov'd ; which made 
1 meſo much endeavour to ſhew that it would not hold. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, the Rea- 
h ſon of my mentioning your Words ſo often, is no longer a Riddle to you. N 
y My Lord, he that will give himſelt the trouble to look into the 61ſt Page 
of my former Letter, where I ſpeak of your Lordſbip's way of proceeding as 
a Riddle to me; or in the 59th Page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 


ra my ſeeming concern'd at it ; will find my Complaint, in both Places, as well as 
at ſeveral others, was, That I was ſo every where join'd with others under the 
o, comprehenſive Words of They and Them, &c. tho* my Book alone was every 
5 where quoted, That the world would be apt to think I was the Perſon 
| « who argued againſt the Trinity and deny'd Myſteries; * againſt whom your 
) Lordſhip directed theſe very Pages. For ſo I expreſs my ſelf in that very 
by 59th Page, which your Lordthip here quotes. And as to this, your Lordſhip's 
ll way of Writing ( which is the Subject of my Complaint ) is (for any thing your 
ip Lordſhip has in your Anſwer ſaid to give me Satigaction) as much ſtill a Rid- 
dle to me as ever. | | IE | 
id For that which your Lordſhip here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 
* your Lordſhip has ſaid to clear it, ſeems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 
ole Lordſhip ſays, The Reaſon of it was, that you found my Notions, as to Certainty by P. 47. 
my Ideas, was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
in went upon, &C. | | 
ar With Submiſſion, I thought your Lordſhip had found, That the Foundation, 
bat which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he 
ters was made One of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, oppoſite to the _ 
ap- Doctrine of the Trinity, was, That he made, or ſuppos d, clear and diſtinct Vindicat. p. 
op- Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas. 232. and Ani. 
erly My Notion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of P. 14. 
hos the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all 
lone f - their 
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their Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no: Nor have I any MNorious of 
Certainty more than this one. And it your Lordſhip had for this call'd me 
a Gentleman ef a new way of Reaſoning, or made me One of the Oppoſers ot 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have wonder'd ; but ſhould: not 
at all have complain'd of your Lordſhip, for directly queſtioning this or any of 
my Opinions: I ſhould only have examin'd what your Lordihip had lajd to 
ſupport, or have deſit d you to make out that Charge againſt me; which is 
what I ſhall do by and by, when I come to examine what Your Lordſhip 
now charges this Opinion with : Bur I ſhall not add any Complaints to my 
Defence. e 

That which I complain'd of, was, that I was made Ore of the Gentlemen of 


the new way of Reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them fo; and ſo 
was brought into a Chapter, wherein I thought my ſelf not concern'd; which 


was manag d fo, that my Book was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt; 
Others were entitled to what I ſaid, and I to what others faid, without 
knowing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt own, much enlighten'd in the 
Reaſon of it: That was the Cauſe why I then thought it a new way of Wri- 
ting; and that muſt be my Apology for thinking fo ſtill, till I light upon, or 
am directed to ſome Author who has ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end of hat your Lordſhip has ſaid to that᷑ part 
of my Letter which your Lordſhip calls my Compluint; wherein, I think, 1 
have omitted nothing which your Lordſhip bas alledged for the Satisfaction ot 
others, or my ſelf, under thoſe two Heads, of the Occafion of your Lordſhip's 
way of Writipg as you did, and the Care you took not to be 1iſ:12d:;/t50d., And 
it, my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all rhe fucccis your Lordſhip 
propos'd ; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my Dulucſs, or any thing ra- 
ther than an Unwillingneſs to be ſatisty'd. 

My Lord, I fo little love Controverſy, that I never began a Diſpute with 
any body; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance ot Truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not to 
quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any Controverſy with your Lordſhip, 
it I had any Deſign in writing, but the Defence of Truth. I do not know 
my own Weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's Strength ſo little, as to enter the Lifts 
with your Lordſhip only for a Tryal of Skill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes 
of Victory. Nothing, I know, but Truth on my Side, can ſupport me againſt 
ſo great a Man; whole very Name in Writing, and Authority in the Jearned 
World, is of Weight enough to cruſh and fink whatever Opinion has not that 
folid Baſis to bear it up. | 

There are Men that enter into Diſputes to get a Name in Controverſy, or 
for ſome little By-ends of a Party: Your Lordſhip has been fo long in the 
firſt Rank of the Men of Letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the top 
of this learned Age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt Folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordſhip condeſcended fo far, as to meddle with any of the Opinions 
of ſo inconfiderable a Man as I am, it was with a Deſign to convirce me of 
my Errors, and not to gain Reputation on one fo infinitely below your Match. 


*Tis upon this Ground that I {till continue to offer my Doubts to your Lord- 


ſhip, in thoſe Parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinc'd; and 
tis with this ſatisfaction, I return this Anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if 1 
am in a Miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the 
Truth; which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the Benefit I have 
received from your Lordſhip's Inſtructions. And, that your Lordſhip, in the 
mean time, will have the Goodneſs ro allow me, as becomes a Scholar, wil- 
ling to profit by the Favour you do me, to ſhew. your Lordthip where I 
ſtick, and in what Points your Lordſhip's Arguments have taii'd ro work upon 
me. For, as on the one Side it would not become one that would learn of 
your Lordſhip to acknowledg himſclf convine'd, before he is convine'd : and! 
know your Lordſhip would blame me for it, it I ſhould do ſo : So on the 
other ſide, to continue to diſſent from your Lordſhip, where you have done 
me the Honour to take Pains with me, without giving you my Reaſons for 


it, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly Sullenneſs. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip has had the Goodneſs to write ſeveral Leaves, to give me 
ſatisfaction as to the Matter of my Complaints. I return your 'Lordihip my moſt 
humble Thanks for this great condeſcenſion; which I take as a Pledge, that 
your will bear with the repreſentation of my Doubts, in other Points, where- 
in Jam ſo unlucky as not to be yet thorowly enlighten'd by your Lordſhip: 
And ſo I go on to the remaining parts of your Letter, which, I think, may be 
comprehended under theſe two, viz. thoſe things in my Efſay, which your 
Lordihip now charges, as concern .in the Controverſy of the Trinity; and 
others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we conſider them with reſpect to any 
Doctrines of Religion or no. | l | 

In the cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter, after ſome other Expreſſions of Ci⸗ 
vility to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my thanks, I find theſe Words: 
Ido aſſure you, that it is out of no Diſreſpect, or the leaſt I-will to you, that I have p. 133. 
again confider'd this Matter; but becauſe I am further convinc d, that as you have ſta- 
ted your Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Chriſtian 
Faith, which I endeavour'd to defend. | 

This now is a direct Charge againſt my Book; and I muſt own it a great 
latisfaction to me, that 1 now be no longer at a loſs, who it is your 
Lordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by my ſelf, and by my ſelf anſwer for my 
own Faults, and not be ſo plac'd in ſuch an Aſſociation with others, that will 
hinder me from knowing. what 1s my particular Guilt and Share in the Accu- 
lation. Had your Lordſhip done me the Favour to have treated me ſo before, 


you had heard nothing of all thoſe Complaints which have been ſo troubleſome to 
your Lordſhip. De 

To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to conſider the Begin- 
ning and Progreſs of it: Your Lordſhip had a Controverſy with the Unita- 
rians; they, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and elſewhere, tall 
of Ideas; the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious (whether an Unitarian or 
no, your Lordſhip ſays not, neither do I enquire,) gives an account of Reaſon, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes Certainty to conſiſt only in clear and 
diſtinct Ideas; and ede he expreſſes himſelt in ſome other Things confor- 
mable to what I had ſaid in my Book, my Book is brought into the Contro- 


5 verſy, tho” there be no ſuch Opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppos d. For 
Fi what that was, is plain both from what has been obſery'd out of the begin- 
0 ning of the tenth Chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the four- 
at teenth Page of your Letter, viz. this Propoſition, That Certainty, as to Matters 

o Faith, 1s founded upon clear and diſtiutt Ideas : But my Book not having 
ar that Propoſition in it, which your Lordſhip then oppos'd, as overthrowrng M- 
he WW {ies Faith, at that time, fell, by I know not what Chance and Misfortune, 
07 into the Unitarian Controverſy. 


Upon examination, my Book being not found guilty of that Propoſition, 
which your Lordſhip, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, oppoſed, 
becauſe it overthrows the Myſteries of Faith ; I thought it acquitted, and clear 
from that Controverſy. No, it muſt not ſcape ſo: Your Lordſhip, having again 
confider'd this Matter, has found new Matter of Accuſation, and a new Charge 
is brought againſt my Book; and what now is it? even this, That as 1 have 
ſtated my Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend. 3H 
The Accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, That my Notion of Ideas may be of 
daugerous Conſequence, &. | 
Such an Accuſation as this brought in any Court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great Inclination to have the Accuſed be ſuſ- 
pected, rather than any Evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would 
immediately be diſmiſs'd, without hearing any Plea to it. But in Controverſies 
in print, wherein an Appeal is made to the Judgment of Mankind, the ſtrict 
Rules of proceeding in Juſtice, are not always thought neceſſary to be ob- 
lerv'd; and the Sentence of thoſe who are appeal'd to, being never formally 
pronounc'd, a Cauſe can never be diſmiſs'd as long as the Proſecutor is pleas d 
0 continue or renew his Charge. | 
AS tothe Matter in hand, tho' what your Lordſhip ſays here againſt my 
Your Book, be nothing but your Apprehenſion of what may be; yet no body will 
Vol, I. f | F ff 2 9 think | 
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think it ſtrange, or unſuitable to your Lordſhip's Character and Station, to be 


watchful over any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially one that you have en- 
deavour'd to defend; and to warn the World of any thing your Lordſhip ma 


luſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far as you can ſpy it. And t, 


this give me leave; my Lord, to attribure the Trouble your Lordſhip has been 


P. 132. 


P. $3. 


at, to write again in this matter. | | 
Another thing I muſt take norice of, in this your Lordſhip's new Charge + 


gainſt my Book, Thar it is againſt my Notion of Ideas, as I huve ſtated it. "Thi, 


containing all that I have ſaid in my E/ay concerning Ideas, which as your 
Lordſhip takes notice, is not a little; your Lordſhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave ſo general an Accuſation upon my Book, as you could re- 
ceive no anſwer to: and therefore tho your Lordſhip has not been pleased 
plainly to ſpecify here the Particulars in my Notion of Ideas, which your Lordſhip 
apprehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that Article which your Lordſhip bas 


defended , I ſhall endeavour to find them, in other parts of your Letter. 


Your Lordſhip's words, in the immediately preceding Page, run thus: I cy 
eafily bear the putting of Phileſophical Niticns into a modern and faſhionable Dreſs. | 

Let Men expreſs their Minds by Ideas, if they pleaſe ; and take pleaſure in forting 
and comparing, and counetting of them, Iam not forward to condemn them: Fir every 
Age muſt have its new Modes; and it is very well, if Truth and Reaſon be receiv d 
in any Garb. I was therefore far enough from condemuing your way Ideas, till I found 
it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow the Myſteries of 
our Faith, as I told you in the beginning. 

Theſe words, leading to your Lordſhip's Accuſation, I thought the likelieſt 
to ſhew me what it was in my Book, that your Lordſhip now declar'd again, 
as what might be of dangerous conſequence to that Article you have defended ; and 
that ſeem'd to me, to lie in theſe two Particulars, viz. The making ſo much uſe 


of the word Ideas; and my placing, as I do, Certainty in Ideas, i. e. in the 


things ſignify d by them. And theſe two ſeem here to be the Particulars which 
your Lordſhip comprehends under my way by Ideas. But that I might not beled 
into Miſtake by this Paſſage, which ſeem'd a little more obſcure and doubtful 
to me, than I could have wiſh'd; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherein your 
Lordſhip ſeem'd to expreſs what it was that your Lordſhip now accus'd in my 
Book, in reference to the Unitarian Controverſy; and which your Lordſhip ap- 
prehends may be of Dangerous conſequence to that Article. | 

Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above quoted, out of the 132d 
Page of your Anſwer, tells me: You were far enough from condemning my way of 
1deas, till your Lordſhip found it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made uſe of 
to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, as you told me in the beginning. 

My Lord, the way of Ideas which your Lordſhip oppos'd at firſt, was the 
way of Certainty only by clear and diſtinct Ideas; as appears by your words above- 
quored, outof your 14th Page : But that, your Lordfhip now knows, was not 
my way of Certainty by Ideas; and therefore that, and all the uſe can be made of 
it, to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, be that as it will, cannot any more 
be charg'd on my Book, but is quite out of doors: And therefore what you 
m9 in the beginning gave me no light into what was your Lordſhip's preſent Ac- 
cuſation. | 

Bur, Page the 23d, I found theſe Words : When new Terms are made uſe of by il 
Men, to promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the Miſteries of our Faith, 
we have then reaſon to enquire into them, and to examine the Foundation and Tendency 
of them. And this was the true and ouly Reaſon of my looking into this way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, becauſe I found it apply'd to ſuch Purpoſes. 7 

Here, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to lay your Accuſation wholly againſt 
neu Terms and their Tendency. Fo. 

And in another place, your Lordſhip has theſe Words: 

The world hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of late; and we have been told, 
that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, 


come to be only common Nhtions of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſon- 


ing. Va [i. e. the Author of the Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding | Jay in 
that Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, Du thought it moſt proper to expreſs your 
elf, in the moſt nſual and familiar way, by common Words and Expreſſions. I would 

| you 
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you had done ſo quite thro your Book; for then you had never given that occafion to 


the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery 
(as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have 
enjoy d the Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough, before ] had taken notice of them, unleſs 
had found them employ d about doing miſchief. : 
By which places tis plain, That that which your Lordſhip apprehends in my 
Book may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article which your Lordſhip has en- 
deavour'd to defend, is my introducing neu Terms; and that which your Lord- 
ſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in 
every of theſe places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of 1deas, as 
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that they may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip 


has endeavour'd to defend, is, becauſe they have been apply'd to ſuch Purpoſes. 
And 1 might (your Lordſhip ſays) have enjoy d the Saisfattion of my Ideas long 
enough, before you had taken notice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them 
employ'd in doing miſchief. Which, at laſt, as Thumbly conceive, amounts to thus 


much, and no more, viz. That your Lordſhip fears eas, i. e. the Term Ideas, 


may, ſometime or other, prove of very dangerous conſequence to what your Lord- 
ſhip has endeavour d to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of in arguing 
againſt it. For I am ſure your Lordſhip does nor mean, That you apprehended 
the things, ſignify'd by Ideas, may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article of Faith 
your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of againſt 
it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Terms) that would be to expect 
that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould oppoſe it without any Thoughts ; 


for the thing ſignify'd by Ideas, is nothing but the immediate Objects of 


our Minds in Thinking: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article jour 
Lordſbip defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the things ſignify d 
by Ideas : For he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object of his Mind in 
Thinking, i. e. muſt have Ideas. | 

But whether it be the Name or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas in Sig- 
nification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous conſequence to that 
Anicle of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend; it ſeems to me, I will 
not ſay a new way of Reaſoning (for that belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of Reaſoning, to 
write againſt a Book, wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges they are not uſed to 
bad purpoſes, nor imploy'd to do miſchief: Only becauſe that you find that 
ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employ'd to do miſchief ; and ſo 
apprehend, they may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article your Lordlhip has en- 
gag'd in the defence of. For whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the imme- 
diate Objects of the Mind ſignify'd by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's 
Apprehention, of dangerous conſequence to that Article; I do not (ſee how your 
Lordſhip's writing againſt the Notion of Ideas as ſtated in my Book, will at all 
hinder your Oppoſers from employing them in doing miſchief as before. 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 


> 


new Terms, theſe Ideas, with which the Morid hath, of late, been Jo ſtrangely a- | 
musd (tho at laſt they come to be only common Notions of Things, as your Lordſhip P. 93: 


owns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article. 

My Lord, it any, in their Auſuer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and in their 
other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talk'd ſo much of 
Ideas, have been troubleſom to your Lordſhip with that Tm; it is not ſtrange 
that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that Sound: But how natural ſoever it 
be to our weak Conſtitutions to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an im- 
portunate Din hath been made about our ears; yet, my Lord, I know your 
Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, thai to think any 
of them can be overturn'd, or ſo much as ſhaken with a Breath, form'd into 
any Sound or Term whatſoever. | 2 

Names are but the Arbitrary Marks of Conceptions; and ſo they be ſuffi- 
ciently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult Pronunciation, and 


ofa more or leſs pleafant Sound: and what particular Antipathies there may 


be in Men; to ſome of them upon that account; is not eaſy to be fot̃eſeen. 
This I am ſure, no Term whatfozver in it ſelf bears, one more than another; 
Vol. II. | | 1 any 
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any oppoſition to Truth of any kind; they are only Propoſitions that do, ot 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term is privi- 
leg d from being ſet in oppoſition to Truth. 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propoſi- 
tion, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may be oppos d; but 
that is not a fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I cannot 
ealily perſuade my (elf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your 
Concern) that you have beſtow'd ſo much pains upon my Book, becauſe the 
word Idea is ſo much uſed there. For tho' upon my ſaying, in my Chapter 2. 
bout the Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſcd the word Idea in that whole 

P. 93. Chapter; your Lordſbip wiſhes, That I had done ſo quite thro my Book: Yet | 
"muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip 
wiſh'd, That my Book had been all through ſuited to vulgar Readers, not uſed 
to that and the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion 
of the word Idea; or that there is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of 
P. 23+ the word Notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signifi- 
cation) that your Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any part 
of your valuable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the word Lea 
ſo often in it: For this would be ro make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcen- 
ſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare in what 
your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perſuade 
one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of 
1dea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. For that 
Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of the Mind in 
Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a Reaſon in my 
Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a 
certain fort of thoſe Objects, which I call mix'd Modes: And, I think, it 
would not ſornd altogether fo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Nitio: 
of a Horſe; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor Antipathy to any par- 
ticular Articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcination in 
any of them. | | 

But be the word ea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the better 
or worſe, becauſe ill Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe 
of to bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a Reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay 
by the Terms of Scripture, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtinf#, Clear, &c. nay, the 
Name of God himſelf will not ſcape : For I do not think any one of theſe, or 
any other Term, can be produc'd, which has not been made uſe of by ſuch Men, 
and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, 
have tall d very much of, aud ſtrangely amus'd the World with Ideas; I cannot be- 
lieve your Lordſhip will chink that Word one jot the worſe, or the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe they uſe it ; any more than, for their uſe of them, you will 
think Reaſon or Scripture, Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your 
Lordſhip ſays, in the bottom of this 93d Page, That 7 might have enjoy d the 
ſatisfattion of my Ideas long enough, before your Lordſhip had taken notice of them, 
anleſs you had found them employ'd in doing miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your 
Lordſhip has confider'd again of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip to ler 
me enjoy {till the Satisfaftion I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfaction as I 

can take in ſo ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtanding 
it ſhould be employ'd by others in doing miſchief. | 

For, my Lord, it I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Bo ok, and ſubſtitute 

the word Notion every where in the room of it; and every body elſe do ſo too 

(tho your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect that I have the Vanity tothiok 
they would follow my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to 
your Lordſhip's liking : But I do not ſee how this would one jot abate the 
Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might- as much em- 
ploy Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſchief : unleſs they are ſuch Fools 
as to think, they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and that the force 
of what they ſay lies in the Sound, and not the Signification of their Terms. 
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tatter'd by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down nor endan= 
ger'd by any Sound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter my ſelf, that your 


Lordſhip is ſatisfy'd there is no harm in the word Ideas, becauſe you ſay 


you ſhould not have taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith 
had not taken up my new way of Ideas, as an effettual Battery againſt the Myſteries 
of the Chriſtian Faith. In which Place, by neu way of Ideas, nothing, I think; 
can be conſtru'd to be meant, but my expreſſing my ſelf by that of Ideas; and 
not by other more common Words, and of antienter ſtanding in the Engliſh 
Language | 1 

My new way by Ideas, or my way by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lordſhip's 
Letter, is, I confeſs, a very large and doubtful Expreſſion; and may, in the 
fall latitude, comprehend my whole Eay: becauſe treating in it of the Under- 
ſanding, which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well treat 
of that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinking, without confidering 
the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas: And there- 
fore in treating of the Underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, 
that the greateſt Part ot my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe 
Objects of the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what uſe the Mind 
makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of Thinking ; and what are the outward 
Marks, whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them for its own uſe. 
And this, in ſhort, is my way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip calls my new 
way by Ideas which, my Lord, it it be new, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old 
thing. For think it will not be doubred, that Men always perform'd the 
Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing and Knowing, juſt after the ſame 
manner that they do now: Tho', whether the ſame account has heretofore been 
given of the way how they perform'd theſe Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, 
do not know. Were I as well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe 


from that gentle Reprimand of your Lordſhip's for thinking my way of Ideas P. 81. 


NEW, for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear in their Books. 
Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtru&ions in the 

caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold Adventurers as to ſpin 

any thing barely cut of their own Thoughts; I ſhall fer down at large: and they 


465 


This I am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can be no more 


run thus; Whether you took this way of Ideas from the modern Philoſophers, men- P. 80. 


tion d by you, is not at all material; out I intended no Reflect ion upon you in it ( for 
that you mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter ) I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions; And I do believe you, 
when you ſay, That you wrote from your own Thoughts, and the Ideas you had 
there. But many things may ſeem New to one that converſes only with his own 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo; as he may find, when he looks into the Thoughts of 
other Men, which appear in their Books. And therefore, altho I have a juſt Efteem 
for the Invention of ſuch, who can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts ; 
jet I am apt to think, they would cblige the World more, if, after they have thought 


ſo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts others have had before them, 


concerning the ſame things : that ſo thoſe may not be thought their own Inventions, 
which are common to themſelves and others. F a Man ſhould try all the Magnetical 


Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts, he might take himſelf io 


be the Inventor of them Nut he that examines and compares them with what Gibbert 
and others have done before him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may 


wiſh he had compar d his thoughts with other Mens; by which the World would receive 


greater Advantage, altho he loſt the Honour of being an Original. 


To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, That many things 
may ſeem NE to one that converſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are 


not ſo: But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, Thar if in the ſpin- 


ning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem neu to him, he is certainly the 
Inventor of them ; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who thought on 


them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not Invention, lying not 


in thinking firſt or not firſt, but in borrowing or not borrowing your Thoughts 
from another: And he to whom, ſpinning them our of his own Thoughts, 
they ſeem new, could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly 


invented 
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invented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the Chineſe; 


ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; tho' it were ever ſo true, that the Chineſe; 
had the uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the very ſame way among them 
many Ages before him. So that he that ſpins any thing out oft his own 
Thoughts, that ſeems neu zo him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, 
ſhould he examine ever ſo far what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning 
the ſame thing ; and ſhould find, by examining, that they had the ſame Thoughts 
TOO. | 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty Cauſe of 
turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not ſee. The great End to 
me, in converſing with my own or other Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Spe- 
culation, is to find Truth, without being much concern'd whether my own 
ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, 


helps me to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be ſeen 


in that place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of Vain-glory was 
likelieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf, had I been ſo over-run with it, as to need a 
Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in theſe following words, taken notice 


P. 39. of by your Lordſhip in another place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that 


“ Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts ; which, whatever it was to others, was, 
I confeſs, to me heretofore one of thoſe Defiderata which I found great want 
3 1 | 

Here, my Lord, however neu this ſeem'd to me, and the more ſo becauſe poſ- 
fibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others; yet I ſpoke of it as new 
only to my ſelf; leaving others in the undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion of what either by 
Invention or Reading was their's before; without aſſuming to my ſelf any other 
Honour, but that of my own Ignorance till that time, if others before had 
ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had upon this occaſion 


been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of an Original, I think I had been 


pretty {afe in it; ſince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and 
Vindicator in that point, who are pleas'd to call it New ; and, as ſuch, to write 
againſt it. 


And truly, my Lord, in this reſpe& my Book has had very unlucky Stars, | 


ſince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many things 
Vind. p. 234, in it, for their Novelty ; as New way of Reaſoning; New Hypotheſis about Reaſon ; 
240. New fort of Certainty ; New Terms ; New way of Ideas; New Method of Certaint, 
Anl. p. 23, &c. And yet in other places your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me 
$3, 93+ of your Lordſbip's Reflection, for ſaying but what others have ſaid before. As 
where I ſay, © In the different Make of Mens Tempers and Application of 
* their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, 
for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth:“ Your Lordſhip asks, Vat is this 
Vind. p. 249. different from what all Men of Underſtanding have ſaid? Again, I take it, your 
Lordſhip meant not theſe words for a Commendation of my Book, where you 
ſay; But ij no more be meant by the ſimple Ideas that come in by Senſation or 
P. 23. Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Knowledg;“ but that our 
Nations of things come in, either from our Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Mind,: As there 
is nothing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppofing 
that, wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. | 
P. 92. Aud again, But what need all this great noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true and 
real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, That our Ideas only repre- 
ſent to us ſuch things, from whence we bring Arguments to prove the Truth of things? 
P. 9 And, The World hath been ſtrangly amusd with Ideas of late; aud we have been 
told, That ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at 
laſt, come to be only common Notions of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Rea- 
ſoning. And to the like purpoſe, in other places. | 
Whether therefore at laſt your Lordſhip will reſolve, That it is New or no, 


or more faulty by its being neu, muſt be left to your Lordſhip. This I find by 
it, that my Book cannot avoid being condemn'd on the one ſide or the other ; 
nor do I ſee a poſſibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New | 


Thoughts; or, on the other ſide, others that can bear nothing but what can 


be juſtify'd by receiv'd Authorities in Print; I muſt defire them to make them 


ſelves amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive Mp 
| | the 
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the other: But if many ſhould be ſo exact as to find fault with both, truly 1 


know not well what to ſay ro them. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all 
over naught, and there is not a Sentence in it that is not, eicher for its Anti- 
quity or Novelty, to be condemn'd ; and fo there is a ſhort end of it. From 
your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can. hope for ſomething better; for your 


is 


Lordſhip thinks the general Defign of it ſo good, that that, I flatter my felf, P. 30. 


would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it trom the Fire. 


But as to the way your Lordſhip thinks I ſhould have taken to prevent the 


having it thought my Invention, uhen it was common to me with others; it unluckily 
ſo fell out, in the Subject of my Efſay of Human Underſtanding, that I could not 
ook into the thoughts of other Men to inform my ſelt. For my Deſign being, 
2s well as I could, to copy Nature, and to give an account of the Operations of 


the Mind in Thinking, I could look into no body's Underſtanding but my own, 
to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a Proſpect into other Mens Minds to view theit 


Thoughts there, and obſerre what Steps and Motions they took, and by what 
Gradations they proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and 
their Advance to Knowledg. What we” find of their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their Minds, in 
coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſer down and publiſh'd. 

All therefore that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my own 
Mind, in its ſeveral ways of Operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 
iiſhing of it, is, That I think the intellectual Faculties are made, and operate 
alike in moſt Men; and that ſome, that I ſthew'd it to before I publiſhꝭd it, liked 
it ſo well, that I was confirm'd it that Opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have ways of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from others, and a- 
bove thoſe that I ind my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not fee of what uſe 
my Book can be to them. I can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my 
own Name, and in the Name of thoſe that are of my fize, who find their 
Minds work, reaſon and know in the ſame low way that mine does, that thoſe 
Men of more happy Genius would ſhew us the way. of their nobler Flights ; 
and particularly would difcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to Certainty, 
than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement or Diſagreement. | 

In the mean time, I muſt acknowledg, that if I had been guilty of affecting 
to be thought an Original, a Correction could not have come from any body ſo 
diſintereſted in the Caſe, as your Lordſhip ; fince your Lordſhip ſo much de- 
clines being thought an Original, for writing in a way wherein it is hard to 
avoid thinking chat you are the firſt, till ſome other can be produc'd that writ 
to before you. ef | 

But to return to your Lordſhip's preſent Charge againſt my Book: In the 38th 
Page of your Lordſhip's Anſwer, I find theſe words; In an Age, wherein the 
Myſteries of Faith are ſo much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ; 
it 15 a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are 


apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 


By which Paſſage, and ſome Expreſſions that ſeem to look that way, in the 
places above quoted ; I take it for granted, that another Particular in my Book, 


which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of 


Faith which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, is my placing of Certainty as 
I do, in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas. 

Tho' I cannot conceive how any Term new or old, Idea or not Idea, can 
have any Oppoſition, or Danger in it, to any Article of Faith, or any Truth 
whatſoever ; yet I eaſily grant, that Propoſitions are capable of being oppoſite 
to Propoſitions, and may be ſuch as, if granted, may overthrow Articles of 
Faith, or any other Truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not having, 
a3 | remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Propoſition, viz. That 
Certainty conſiſts in the Preception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith which your- Lordſhip 
has endeavour d to defend: tis plain, tis but your Lordſhip's fear that it may 
be of dangerous conſequence to it; which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it 
is any way inconſiſtent with that Article: 
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No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe; for being con- 
cern'd for any Article of the-Chriftian Faith: Bur if that Concern (as it 


may 
and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend Danger, whe ay, 


re no 


Danger is; are we therefore, to give up and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe 


any one, tho' of the firſt Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Cn. 
ſequence to any Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuck 


Fears be the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſehood, the affirming 


that there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture: For of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended to be, by 
many learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern for Religion 


And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſious of what dangerous Conſe 
* quence it might be, it is now univerſally receiv'd' by learned Men, as an un- 


doubted Truth; and writ-for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is no: 
at all queſtion d; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine of the Church of 
England, with great ſtrength of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious neu They 
of the Earth. £627 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch dangerey; 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, tho 
it-occurs in more Places than one, is only this, viz. That it is made uſe of by 
il Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
ſhip: has endeavour'd to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by 
any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or may be usd to an ill Purpoſe ; I know 
not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our 


Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief ; and yet they are not thought 


of dangerous Conſequence for all that. No body lays-by his Sword and Piſtols, 
or thinks them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown a- | 
way, becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them 
to take away honeſt Mens Lives or Goods: And the Reaſon is, becauſe they | 
were delign'd, and will ſerve to e them. And who knows but this 

may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, that placing ot Certainty 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected 


as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Articl 


of Faith ; on the other fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence 
againſt Error, and ſo, (as being of good uſe ) to be receiv'd and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's : But I have ſaid this only to ſhew, while | 
the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any Propoſition, barely in an 
Imagination that it may be of Conſequence to the ſupporting or overthrowing 
of any remote Truth ; it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the 
Truth or falſhood of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt 
Imagination, and the ftronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip; the 
ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The only way, 
in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the two 
Propoſitions; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; the 
true the falſe one. de | es 


Tour Lordſhip: ſays indeed, this is a New Method of Certainty. I will not 


ſay ſo my ſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lordſhip, 
for being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf the honour of being an Origiual. 
But this, Ithink, gives me occafion, and will excuſe me from being thought 
impertinent, if I ask your Lordſhip, Whether there be any other, nor older 
Method / Certainty? and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older 
than this, either this was always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no 
New one; or elſe the World is oblig'd to me for this New one, after having 
been fo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a Method of Certainiy. 


Ik there be an older, I am ſure your ' Lordſhip cannot but know it; your 
condemning mine as Neu, as well as your thorow Infight into Antiquity, cam 
not but ſatisfy every body that you do. And therefore to ſet the World right 


in a thing of that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereb) 
prevent the dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtarted 


it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care ot that 8 
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iicle you have endeavour'd to defend; nor the good Will you bear to Truth in 
neral. For I will be anſwerable for my ſelf, that I ſhall; and I think 1 
may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of Certainty ih 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip 
will be pleas'd to ſhew that it lies in any thing elle. _ | 3 
But truly, not to aſcribe to my ſelf an Invention of what has been as old 
as Knowledg is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your 
Lordſhip is pleas'd to call farting new Methods of Certainty, Knowledg, ever 
ſince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one particular Action of 
the Mind; and ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it: And to 
flart neu Methods of Knowledg or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) 
i.e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining Knowledge, either with 
more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in Things yet unknown, is what I think no body 
could blame: But this is not that which your Lordſhip here means by neto 
Methods of Certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of 


Certainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it 


was not placed before now; if this be to be call'd a neu Method of Certainty - 
As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when your Lord- 
ſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, where in it was plac'd before: which your 
Lordſhip knows I profeſs'd my ſelf ignorant of, when I writ my Book, and 
ſo am ſtill. But if farting of new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Cer- 


tainty in ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have done that or 


no, 1 muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. | 

There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds that they are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of pertorming, as Pilling, Believing, Knowing, &c. which they have ſo 
particular a Senſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or elſe 
they could not ſay when they Willd, when they Believed, and when they Knew 
any Thing. But tho' theſe Actions were different enough from one another, 


not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them; yet no Body, that I had 
met with, had, in their writings, particularly fer down wherein the A@ of 


Knowing preciſely conſiſted. Fr | 
To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of my 


Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, it I have 


done any thing New, it has been to deſcribe to others mote Particularly than 


had been done before, what it is their Minds do, when they perform that Ac- 


tion which they call Knowing and if, upon Examination, they obſerve I have 
giren a true Account of that Action of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I 
ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in them- 
ſelves. And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 
feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of Knowing, what I have 
ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their Senſes. Know- 
ledg is an internal Preception of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, 
they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit. will not be 
hearken'd to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of it ſelf: and no 


Body need to be at any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible is it 


to find out, or ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them receiv'd. if any 
one places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts : much leſs can 
any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch neu, and to every 
one viſibly ſenſleſs Project. Can it be ſuppos'd, that any one could ſtare 4 
new Method of ſeeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they do nor fee what 


they do ſee? Is it to be fear'd, that any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over their 
Eyes that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of theit 


Way by it? | | | 
Knowlede, I find, in my ſelf, and, I conceive, in others, eonſiſts in the Precep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate Objects of the Mind 
in Thinking, which I call Ideas: But whether it does ſo in others or no, 
muſt be determin'd by their own Experience, refle&ing upon the Action of 
their Mind in Knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. 
But whether they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in think- 
ing Leas or ho, i perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that Name, 
they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe; it mattersnot, 
Vol. I. | gg if 
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if they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. If they are con- 


ſtantly us d in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe 


himſelf in his Terms ; there lies neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that : 
tho thoſe that take them for Things, and not for what they are, bare arhj- 
trary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of doe often about them, as if ſome 
great Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound. All that I know or can 
imagine of difference about them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe 


- Significations are beſt known in the Senſe they are us d; and ſo are leaſt apt 


to breed Confuſion. 


My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to find fault with my uſe of the 
new Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in Thinking. Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleas'd to find fault 
with my Definition of Knowledg, without doing me the Favour to give me 
2 better: For it is only about my Definition of Knowledg, that all this ſtir, 
concerning Certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 
fame thing > what 1 know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to Knowledg, I think may be call'd Certainty; 
and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be call'd Knowledg ; a; 
your Lordſhip could not bur obſerve in the 18th. Se. of Ch. 4. of my 4th 
Book, which you have quoted. . | 

My Definition of Knowledg, in the beginning of the 4th Book of my Eſzy, 
ſtands Thus: Knowledg ſeems to me to be nothing but the Perception of 
* the Connection, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of 
* our Ideas. This Definition your Lordſhip diſſikes, and apprehends it may 
be of dangerous Conſequence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lord- 
ſbip has endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: Ir is but 
for your Lordſhip to fer afide this Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a bet- 
ter, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes rather to have a 
Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon the 
Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledg my ſelf oblig'd to your Lord- 
ſhip, for affording me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour 
of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 

'Your Lordſhip ſays, i may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Chri- 


ſtian Faith, which you have endeavour'd to defend. Tho' the Laws of diſputing 


allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without any offer of a 


Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all 
Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my 


Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand {till ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip 
upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the o- 
ther ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whe- 
ther true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to that 
Article of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this ; Becauſe it can 
be of no Conſequence to it at all. | | 
That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Article of | 
Faith : That which your Lordſhip labours and is concern d for, is the Certainty 
of Faith, Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your 
Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Kucu- 
ledg. And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk 
o oe Rnowledg of Believing; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to under- 
n 5 . . 8 
Place Knowledg in what you will, ſtart what new Methods of Certain) you 
pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before; place Certainty 
on ſuch Grounds as will leave little or no Knowledg in the World: ( for theſe 
are the Arguments your Lordſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledg ) 
this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the Aflurance of Faith; that is 
quite diſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. © 
Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be remov d 
from them, and plac'd on thoſe of Knowledg. Their Grounds are fo far from 
being the ſame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought to Cer- 
tainty, Faith is deſtroy d; tis Knowledg then, and Faith no longer. | 
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With what aſſurance ſoever ot Beiieving, I aſſent to any Article of Paith; 
ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Believinz. Bring it 
to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe, that Jeſus Chriſt was cracify'd, 
dead and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead, and aſcended into 
Heaven: Let now ſuch Methods of Knowledg or Certainty be ſtarted, as leave Mens 
Minds more doubtful than before. Let the grounds of Knowledg be reſoly'd into 
what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith; the Foundation of that ſtands 
as ſure as before, and cannot be at all thaken by it: and one may as well fay, 
that any thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, 
endangers the Hearing ; as that any thing which alters the nature of Know- 
ledg (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article 
of Faith. | | | 
$a then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; whether this Account 
of Knowledg be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more than 
it mould; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, which is not at all alter d by 
ic; and every Article of that has juſt the ſame unmov'd Foundation, and the 


very ſame Credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 


ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever I may be out init; if Iam miſtaken; 
your Lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith 
from thence ; every one of them ftands upon the tame bottom it did before, 
out of the reach of what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. And thus much 
ot my way of Certainty by Ideas; which, I hope, will ſatisfy your Lord- 


Arr 


ſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Chriſtzan Faith 


wnatſoever. 


I find one thing more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the Unita- 
rian Controverſy ; and that is, where your Lordſhip fays, That if theſe [i. e. 


defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. = | | 
M) Lord, ſiree I havea great Opinion that your Lordſhip ſces as far as any 
one, and I thall be juſtify'd to the Wor'd in relyivg upon your Lotdſhip's 
Foreſight more taan on any one's; theſe diſcomforting Wards of 

would diſhearten me ſo, that I ſhould be ready to give up what your Lordſhip 


confelles fo untenible; with chis acknowledgment however to your Lordſhip, 
as its gieat Defender, | 


— —— Per dextra | 
Defendi poſſint, etiam bac dejenſa fuiſſent. 


This, I ſay, after ſuch a Declaration of your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think, out 
ofa due value for your Lordſhip's great Penetration and Judgment, I had rea- 
ſon to do, were it in any other Cauſe but that of an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 
For theſe, I am ſure, ſhall All be defended and ſtand firm to the World's end ; 
tho we are not always ſure what hand ſhall defend them. I know as much 


may be expected from your Lordfhip's in the Caſe, as any body's ; and therefore 
I conclude, when you have taken a View of this Matter again, out of the Heas 


of Diſpute, you will have a better Opinion of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; 


P4 


my Notions of Nature and Perſon) hold, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is peſſible to p. 103. 


your Lordfhip's | 


and ot your own Ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that it xy Notions 


of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip catmor fee how it is poſſible to defend that 
Article f the Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endea our d to de end. For tis. 
methinks, to put that Article upon a very tiekliſn Iſſue, and to render it as ſuf 
pected and as doubtful as is poſſible to Mens Minds, that your Lordſhip ſhould 


declare it not poſſible to be defended, it my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold; 


when all that I can find that your Lordſhip excepts againſt .in my Notions of 
Nature and Perſon, is nothing but this, viz. 'That theſe are two Sounds which 
in themſelves fignify nothing. | | | „ 

But before I come to examine how by Nature and Perſon your Lordſhip, at 
preſent in your Anſwer, engages me in the Unitarian Controverſy ; it will not 
be beſides the Matter to conſider, how by them your Lordſhip at firſt brought 
my Book into it. 5 „%%% ͤ ù Wot „ 
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In your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, The wes: 
thing to be cleared in T HIS DISPUTE, is the Diſtinction between Nature and 
Perſon. And of this ue have ao clear and diſtinci Idea from Senſation or Reflection 
Aud yet all our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the right underftaud- 
ing of it. For we muſt talk uninteligibly about this Point, unleſs we have clear and 
diſtinct Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity ang 
Diftinftiou : But that theſe come not into our Minds by theſe fimple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflection. | 

To this I reply'd, © If it be ſo, the Inference I ſhould draw from thence (if 
ce it vere fit for me to draw any) would be this; That it concerns thoſe who 
* write on that Subject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear 
* and diſtin& Apprehenſions, or Notions, or Ideas (call them what you pleaſe) 
« of what they mean by Nature and Pe;ſor, and of the Grounds of Identity and 
« Diſtin&ion- #5 | 

* This appears to me to be the natural Concluſion lowing from your Lordſhip's 
* Words; which ſeems here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions (ſome- 
* thing like clear and diſtin& Ideas) neceſſary for the avoidingunintelligibleTalk 
« in the Doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your Lordſhip can, 
© from the Neceſſity of clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, 


Cc. in the Diſpute of the Trinity, being in one, who has perhaps miſtaken 


ec the way to clear and diſtin& Notions concerning Nature and Perſon, &c. as 
t fit to be anſwer d among thoſe, who bring Objections againſt the Trinity in 
% Point of Reaſon. I do not ſee why an Unitarian may not as well bring him 
<« in, and argue againſt his Ea, in a Chapter that he ſhould write to an- 
© {wer Objections againſt the Unity of God, in point of Reaſon or Revelation: 
For upon what ground ſoever any one writes in this Diſpute or any other, it 
is not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 

e If by the way ot Leas, which is that of the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
& Underſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions con- 
« cerning Nature and Perſon; it, as he oppoſes, from the fimple 1d-as of Sen- 
E ſation and Reflection, ſuch Apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow from 
<« thence that he is a miſtaken Philoſopher : but it will not follow from thence, 


< that he is not an Orthodox Chriſtian ; for he might (as he did) write his 


«& Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, without any Thought of the Controverſy be- 
ce tween the Trinitarians and the Unitarians, Nay, a Man might have writ all 
* that is in his Book, that never heard one word of any ſuch Diſpute. 

* There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace: 
* ?*T would be very hard for me, it I muſt be brought in as a Party on either 
<« fide, becauſe a Diſputant in tnat Controverſy ſhould think, the clear and diſ- 
« rin& Apprehenſions of Nature and Grace come not into our Minds by theſe 
<« ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among 
the Objectors againſt all ſorts and points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one 
<< pleaſes: I may becall'd ro account as one Heterodox in the points of Free- 
« grace, Free-will, Predeſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tran- 
ce ſubſtantiation, the Pope's Supremacy, and what not; as well as in the Doctrine 

of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be furniſh'd with clear and diſtin& 


cc 
| pv Notions of Grace, Free-will, Tranſubſtantiation, @c. by Senſation or Re- 


flection. For in all theſe, or any other Points, I do not ſee but there may 
be a Complaint made, That they have not always a right Underſtanding and 
clear Notions of thoſe things on which the Doctrine they diſpute of depends. 
And tis not altogether unuſual for Men to talk unintelligibly to themſelves, 
and others, in theſe and other Points in Controverſy, for want of clear and 
e diſtinct Apprehenfions, or (as I would call them, did not your Lordſhip diflike 
* it) Ideas: For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not think my ſelf ac- 
* countable, tho' it ſhould ſo fall out, that my way by Ideas would not help 
them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtinct Notions. If my way 
© be ineffectual to that purpole, they may, for all me, make uſe of any other 


more ſucceſsful; and leave me out of the Controverſy, as one uſeleſs to either 


” Party, for deciding of the Queſtion. _ | | 
_ © Suppoling, as your Lordihip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 


r appear, that the clear and diltin& Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Per- 
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« fx, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, ſhould not come into the 


Mind by ſimple Ideas ot Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſeech your Lord- 


« ſhip, is this to the Diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either ſide? And if, 


* after your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to give clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions 


« of Nature and Perſon, the Diſputants in this Controverſy ſhould ſtill talk 
« ynintelligibly about this Point, for want of clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions 
« concerning Nature and Perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in among 
« the Partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a a Vindication of the Do- 
% Frine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee how the clear 
« and diſtinct Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into the Mind by the 
« ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains any Objection a- 
« oainſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions of 
„Original Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming into the Mind 


* by the fimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, contains any Objection a- 


« gainſt the Doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation: 
« And ſo of all the reſt of the Terms uſed in any Controverſy in Religion.” 


All that your Lordſhip anſwers to this, is in theſe Words : The next thing I Anſw. p. 100. 


undertook to ſhew, was, That we can have no clear and diſtinci Idea of Nature and 
Perſon, from Senſation or Reflettion. Here you ſpend many Pages to ſhew, that this 
doth not concern you. Let it be ſo. But it concerns the Matter I was upon; which 
was to ſhew, That we muſt have Ideas | I think, my Lord, it ſhould be clear and 
diſtin Ideas] of theſe things, which we cannot come to by Senſation and Reflection. 

But be that as it will; I have troubled your Lordſhip here, with this large 
Repetition out of my former Letter, becauſe I chink it clearly ſhews, That my 
Book is no more concern'd in the Controverſy about the Trinity, than any other 
Controverſy extant ; nor any more oppoſite to that ſide of the Queſtion that 
your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, than to the contrary: And alto becauſe, 
by your Lordſhip's Anſwer to it in theſe Words, Let it be 2 thought vou had 
not only agreed to all that I had ſaid, but that by it I had been diſmiſs d out of 
that Controverſy. 3 | | 

It is an Obſervation I have ſomewhere met with, That whoever is once got 
into the Inquiſition, guilty or not guilty, ſeldom ever gets clear out again. I think 
bour Lordſhip is ſatisfy'd there is no Hereſy in my Book. The Suſpicion it was 
yrought into, upon the account of placing Cer:ainty only upon clear and diſtintt 
1d:as, is found groundleſs, there being no {ach thing in my Book; and yet it is 
not diſmiſ,'d out of the Controverſy. Tis alledg'd ſtill, That my Notion of 
Ideas, as I have ſtated it, may be of dangerous conſequence as to that Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend; and fo I am bound 
over to another Tryal. Clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions concerning Nature and 
Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, ſo neceſſary in the Diſpute of the 
Trinity, cannot be had from Senſation and Refle:tio, was another Accuſation. To 
this, whether true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes me no Party in this Diſpute 
of the Trinity, more than in any Diſpute that can ariſe ; nor of one fide of 
the Queſtion more than another. My Plea is allowed, Let it be ſo; and yer 
Nature and Perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me into the heretical ſide of 
the Diſpute : and what is now the Charge againſt me, in reference to the U- 
nitarian Controverſy, upon the account of Nature and Perſon? Even this new one, 
viz. That if my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip does not ſee 
how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. How is this new Charge 
nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and complex Ideas, which the common uſe of 
Language hath appropriated to be the Signs of two Ideas; then it is plain, that they are 
ouly Notions of the Mind, as all abſtracted and complex Ideas are; and jo One Nature- 
and Three Perſons can be no more. NE Sk 2 | 

My Lord, I am not ſo conceited of my Notions, as to think that they deſerve 
that your Lordſhip ſhould dwell long upon the Conſideration of them. But par- 


prov'd? even thus, in theſe Words annex'd to it: For if theſe Terms really fignify P. 103. 


don me, my Lord, if I ſay, that it ſeems to me that this Repreſentation which 
your Lordſhip here makes to your ſelf, of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, and 


the Inference from it, were made a little in baſte : And that if it had not been 
lo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding words, have drawn this Con- 
duſion; And ſo One Nature and Three Perſous can be no more; nor charg'd it upon 


me. | | For 
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For as to that part of your Lordſhip's Repreſentation of my Notions of Na- 
zre and Perſon, wherein tis ſaid, If theſe Terms in themſelves ſigniſj nothing; tho 
I grant that to be my Notion ot the Terms Nature and Perjon, That they are 
two Sounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more than another, nor in them - 
ſelves ſignify any thing at all, but have the Signification which they have, bare- 
ly by Impoſition; yet in this my Notion of them give me leave to preſume, that 
upon more leiſurely Thoughts I ſhall have your Lordſhip, as well as the reſt of 


Mankind that ever thought of this Matter concurring with me. So that if your 


Lordſhip continues poſitive in it, That you cannot ſee how it is poſſible to defend the 
Doltrine of the Trinity, if this my Notion of Nature and Perſon hold; I, as far 1x 
my Eye-light will reach in the Caſe (which poſſibly is but a little way) can- 
not ſee, but it will be plain to all Mankind, that your Lordſhip gives up the Do- 
Grine of the Trinity : ſince this Notion of Nature and Perſon that are two words 
that ſignify by Impoſition, is what wil hold in the common Senſe of all Maj. 
kind. And then, my Lord, all thoſe who think well of your Lordſhip's Ability 
to defend it, and believe that you ſee as far into that Queſtion as any body 
( which I take to be the common Sentiment of all the Learned World, clpecially 
of thoſe of our Country and Church) will be in great danger to have an ill 
Opinion of the Evidence of that Article: ſince, I imagine, there is ſcarce one 
of them, who does not think this Notion will Hold, viz. That theſe 'Terms Na- 
ture and Perſon fignity what they do ſignify by Impolition, and not by Nature. 
Tho), if the contrary were true, viz. That theſe two Words, Nature and 
Perſon, had this particular Priviledge, above other Names of Things, that they 
did naturally and in themſelves ſignify what they do ſignify, and that they te- 
ceiv'd not their fignifications from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men; I do nor 
ſee how the Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon : unleſs 
your Lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the Defence of the Doctrine of 


abe Trinity, that theſe two articular Sounds ſhould have natural Significations, 


and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe Significations, it were impoſlible to defend 
the Doftrine of the Trinity. Which is in Effect to ſay, That where theſe two 
words are not in uſe and in their natural Signification, the Doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be fo, I grant your Lordſhip had tea- 
ſon to ſay, That if it hold, that the Terms Nature and Perſon ſignify by Impo- 
fition, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordſhip to confider, whether this be 
not mightily to prejudice that Doctrine, and to undermine the Belief of that 
Article of Faith, to make ſo extraordinary a Suppoſition neceſſary to the De- 
fence of it; and of more dangerous Conſequence to it, than any thing your Lord- 
ſhip can imagine deducible from my Book? 
As to the remaining part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing Paſ- 
es, ſer down as ſome of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, viz. That theſe 
erms are only abſtratt or complex Ideas : I crave leave to plead, That I never ſaid 


any ſuch thing; and I ſhould be aſham'd if I ever had ſaid, that theſe, or any 


other Terms, were eas : which is all one as to ſay, that the Sign is the thing 
fignify'd. Much leſs did I ever ſay, That theſe Terms are only abſtract and complex 
Ideas, which the common Uſe of Language hath appropriated to be the Signs of two Ideas. 
For to ſay, 'I hat the common Uſe of Language has appropriated abſtract and complex 


ideas to be the Signs of Ideas, ſeems to me ſo extraordinary a way of Talking, that 


I can ſcarce perſuade my ſelf it would be of credit to your Lordſhip, to think 
it worth your while to anſwer a Man, whom you could ſuppoſe to vent ſuch 
grols Jargon. 5 
This therefore containing none of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, nor ir- 
deed any thing that I underitand : whether your Lordſhip rightly deduces from 


| it this Conſequence, viz. And ſo One Nature and Three Perſons can be no more; is 


what I neither know nor am concern'd to examine. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to take my Eſay of Human Underſtanding to 
task, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity; becauſe the Doctrine ot 
it will not furniſh your Lordſhip with clear and diſtintt Apprehenfions concerning 


Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinttion, For, ſays your 


Lordſhip, 


CCG 


n 


. 


Biſbop of Wotcelter. 
Lordſhip, we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point ¶ of the Trinity ] unleſs we 


have clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, &c. 
Whether, by my way of Ideas, one can have clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions 


of Nature and Perſon, I ſhall not now diſpute, how much ſoever 1 am of the 


mind one may. Nor ſhall I queſtion the Reaſonableneſs of this Principle your 
Lordſhip goes upon, viz. That my Book is to be diſputed againſt, as oppoſite 
to the Doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe it fails to furniſh your Lordſhip with clear 
and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, and the Diſtinction between them; 
tho? I promis d no ſuch clear and Diſtin&# Apprehenſions, nor have treated in my 
Book any where of Nature at all. But upon this Occaſion I cannot but obſerve, 
That your Lordſhip your ſelf, in that Place, makes clear and diſtin Ideas neceſ- 
ſary to that Certaznty of Faith, which your Lordſhip thinks requifite, tho? it be 
that very thing for which you blame the Men of the new way of Reaſoning, and is 


the very ground of your diſputing againſt the Unitarians, the Author of Chri- 


ſtianity not Myſterious, and me, jointly under that Title. 

Your Lordſhip, to ſupply that Dete& in my Book, of clear and diftinf# Ap- 
prehenſions of Nature and Perſon, tor the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, without which it cannot be talk'd of intelligibly, nor defended, undertook to 
clear the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon. This, I told your Lordſhip, gave 
me hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe Matters, and more clear and di- 
ftinf# Appre henſſons concerning Nature and Perſon, than was to be had by Ideas; but 
chat after all the Attention and Application I could uſe, in reading what your 
Lordſhip had writ of it, I found my felt ſo little enlighten'd concerning Nature 
and Perſon, by what your Lordſhip had faid, that I found no other Remedy, but 
that I muſt be content with the condemn'd way by Ideas. | 

This, which I thought not only an innocent, but a reſpe&ful Anſwer, to 
what your Lordſhip had ſaid about Nature and Perſon, has drawn upon me a 
more ſevere Reflection than I thought it deſerv'd. Scepticiſm is a pretty hard 
Word, which I find dropt in more places than one: but I ſhall refer the Con- 
ſideration of that to another place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark 
out ( ſince your Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
what I think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your Lordſhip has faid 
to clear the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon; which I ſhall do, for theſe two 
Ends: | | 

Firſt, As an Excuſe for my ſaying, © That I had learnt nothing out of your 
©* Lordſhip's elaborate Diſcourſe of them, but this; That I muſt content my 
* ſelf with my condemn'd way by Ideas. | | 


And next to ſhew, why not only I, but ſeveral others, think, That if my 


Book deſerv'd to be brought- in, and taken notice of among the Anti- Trinitarian 


Writers, for want of clear and diſtinct Ideas of Nature and Perſon ; what your 
Lordſhip has ſaid upon theſe Subjects, will more juſtly deſerve, by him that 


415 


P. 125; 


writes next in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought- in among the | 


Oppoſers of the Doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conſequence to it, for 


want of giving clear and diftine# Apprehenfions of Nature and Per ſon; unleſs the : 


ſame thing ranks one Man among the Unitariaus, and another among the Tri- 


nitarians. 


What your Lordſhip had ſaid for clearing of the Diſtinction of Nature and 
Perſon, having ſurpaſs d my Underſtanding, as I told your Lordſhip in my for- 
mer Letter; I was reſolv'd not to incur your Lordſhip's Diſpleaſure a ſecond 
time, by confeſſing I found not my ſelf enlighten'd by it, till I had taken all 
the Help I could imagine, to find out theſe clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Na- 
ture and Perſon, which your Lordſhip had ſo much declar'd for. To this Pur- 
poſe, I conſulted others upon what you had faid ; and deſir d to find ſome body, 
who underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my own Application 
and Endeavours had been uſed to no Purpoſe. But my Misfortune has been, 
my Lord, that among ſeveral whom I have deſir'd to tell me their Senfe of 
what your Lordſhip has ſaid for clearing the Notions ot Nature and Perſon, 
there has not been one who own'd, that he underſtood your Lordſhip's mean- 
ing; but confeſs'd, the farther he look'd into what your Lordſhip had there 
ſaid about Nature and Perſon, the more he was at a Loſs about them. 
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One ſaid, Your Lordſhip began with giving two Significations of the Word 
Nature. One of them, as it ſtood for Properties, he laid he underſtood: Bur 
the other, wherein Nature was taken for the Thing it ſelf wherein thoſe Proper- 
ties were, he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added, I was not to 
wonder at, in a Man who was not very well acquainted with Greek : and 
therefore might well be allow'd not to have Learning enough to underſtang 
an EngliſÞp Word, that Ariſtotle was brought to explain and ſettle the Senſe 
of. Beſides, he added, that which puzzl'd him the more in it, was the very 
Explication which was brought of it out of Ariſtotle, viz. That Nature wg, 
a Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf; becauſe he could 
not conceive a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf. And 
if Nature were a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf; it 
muſt be good ſenſe to ſay, that a Corporeal Subſtance, or, which is the {ame 
thing, a Body having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf, is Nature ; which he con- 
fels d, if any Body ſhould ſay to him, he could not underſtand. 
Another thing he ſaid, that perplex'd him in this Explication of Nat ure, was 
That if Nature was a Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Mot ion in 7 
ſelf, he thought it might happen that there might be no Nature at all. For Cy 
poreal Subſtauces having a! equally Principles, or no Principles of Motion in 
themſclves; and all Men who do not make Matter and Motion eternal, be- 
ing poſitive in it, that a Body, at reſt, hs no Principle of Motion in it: myſt 
conclude, that Corporeat Subſtance has ud. Principle of Motion in it ſelf: From 
hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who admit not Matter and Motion to 
be eternal, no Nature in that Senſe, will be left at all, fince Nature is (aid 
to be a Corporeal Subſtance, which hath the Principles of Motion in it ſelf ; but ſuch 
a Sort of Corporeal Subſtauce thoſe Men have no Notion of at all, and conſe- 
quently none of Nature, which is ſuch a Corporeal Subſtance. 

Now, faid he, if this be that clear and diſtinct Apprehenfion of Nature, which 
is ſo neccilary to the Doctrine of the Trinity; they who have found it out for 
that Purpoſe, and find it clear and diſtinct, have reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with it 
upon that account: But how they will reconcile it to the Creation of Matter, | 
cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with the Crez- | 
tion of the World, nor with any other Notions ; and fo, plainly, cannot un- 
derſtand it. Bs | 

He farther ſaid, in the following Words, which are theſe, But Nature and 
Subſtance are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the Subject of Powers and Pri- 
perties is the Nature, whether it be meant. of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances ; he nei- | 
ther underſtood the Connection nor Senſe : Firſt, he underſtood not, he (aid, 
that Nature and Subſtance were of the ſame Extent. Nature, he ſaid, in his No- 
tion if it, extended to things that were not Subſtances ; as he thought it might 
Properly be ſaid, the Nature of a ReRangular Triangle was, Thar the Square 
of the Hypotenule, was equal to the Square of the two other Sides; or, it is 
the Nature of Sin, to offend God: Tho' it be certain, that neither Sin, nor 4 
Reftangular Triangle, to which Nature is attributed in theſe Propoſitions, are 
either of them Subſtances, | 

Further, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the Particle But, connects this to 
the preceding Words. But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the Inference from 
hence: And Jo that which is the Suljett of Powers and Properties is Nature, whe- 
ther it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances. Which Dedu&ion, ſaid he, 
ſtands thus: Ariſtetle rakes Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, 'which has the Prin- 
ciple of Motion in it ſelf ; theretore Nature and Subſtance are of an equal Extent, 

and ſo both Corporeal and Incorporeal Subſtances are Nature. This is the very 
Connection, ſaid he, of the whole Deduction, in the foregoing Words ; which 
1 underitand not, if I underſtand the Words: And if I underſtand not the Words, 
Iam yet farther from underſtanding any thing of this Explication of Nature, 
whereby we are to come to clear and diſtmt# Apprehenſions of it. 

Methinks, ſaid he, going on, I underſtand how by making Nature and Sub- 
ſtance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring Subſtance into this 
Diſpute; but for all that, I cannot, for my Life, underſtand Nature to be Sub- 
ſtance, nor Subſtance to be Nature. | 
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Biſhop of Worceſter. 


There is another Inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of this Paragraph, which 
both for its Connection and Expreſſion ſeems to me very hard to be under- 


— 
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ſtood, it being ſer down in theſe words: So that the nature of things properly Vind. 5. 253; 


belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. For when a Man knows what it 
is for the Nature of Things properly to belong to Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas, there 
will, I gueſs, ſome Difficulty remain, in what ſenſe ſoever he ſhall underſtand 
that Expreſſion, to deduce this Propoſition as an Inference from the foregoing 
words, which are theſe : I grant, that by Senſation and Reflection, we come 10 


know the Powers and Properties of Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfy'd that there muſt 


be ſomething beyond thoſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by them- 
ſelves: So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere 
Ideas. | ”_ | | = 

"Tis true, ſaid I; but his Lordſhip, upon my taking Reaſon in that place for 
the power of Reaſoning, hath, in his Anſwer, with a little kind of Warmth, 


corrected my Miſtake, in theſe Words: Sill you are at it, That © you can find Anſ. p. 101; | 


no oppolition between Ideas and Reaſon : Bur {eas are Objects of the Un- 
« derſtanding, and the Underſtanding is one of the Faculties imploy'd about 
« them.” No doubt of it. But you might eafily ſee that by Reaſon, I underſtood 
Principles of Reaſon, allow'd by Mankind; which, I think, are very different from 
Ideas. But I perceive Reaſon, in this Senſe, is a thing you have no Idea of; or one as 
uſcure as that of Subſtance. | | | 

imagine, ſaid the Gentleman, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be ask'd, How 
he perceives you have no Idea of Reaſon in that Senſe, or one as obſcure as that 
of Subſtance; he would ſcarce have a Reaſon ready to give for his ſaying fo: 
And what we ſay which Reaſon cannot account for, muſt be aſerib'd to ſome 
other Cauſe. | | | 
Now truly, ſaid I, my Miſtake was ſo innocent and ſo unaffected, that if 
had had theſe very Words ſaid to me then, which his Lordſhip ſounds in my 
Ears now, to awaken my Underſtanding, viz. That the principles of Reaſon are 
very different from Ideas; I do not yet find how they would have help'd me 


to ſee what, it ſeems, was no ſmall Fault, that I did not ſee before. Becauſe, 


let Reaſon, taken for Principles of Reaſon, be as different as it will from Ideas; 
Reaſon taken as a Faculty, is as different from them, in my apprehenſion : And 
in both Senſes of the word Reaſon, either as taken for a Faculty, or for the 
Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may conſiſt toge- 
ther. | | 


Certainly, ſaid the Gentleman, Ideas have ſomething in them that you do 


not ſee; or elſe ſuch a ſmall Miſtake as you made in endeavouring to make 


them conſiſtent with Reaſon, as a Faculty, would not have mov'd ſo great a 
Man as my Lord Biſhop of IV. ſo as to make him tell you, That Reaſon, taken 


for the common Principles of Reaſon, is a thing whereof you have no Idea, or one as 


obſcure as that of Subſtance. For, if I miſtake not, you have in your Book, in 
more places than one, ſpoke, and that pretty largely, of ſelt- evident Propoſi- 
tions and Maxims: So that, if his Lordſhip has ever read thoſe parts ot your 


Eſay, he cannot doubt, but that you have Ideas of thoſe common Principles of 


Reaſon. 


It may be ſo, I reply'd ; but ſuch things are to be boriie from great Men, 
who often uſe them as Marks of Diſtinction: Tho' I ſhould leſs expect them 


from my Lord Biſhop of W. than from almoſt any one; becauſe he has the 


ſolid and interior Greatneſs of Learning, as well as that of outward Title and 


Dignity. Bur ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to ſee what 


he ſays is his meaning here by Reaſon I will repeat it juſt as his Lordſhip 
ſays, I might eafily have ſeen what he underſtood by it. My Lord's words im- 
mediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: And ſo that which is 
the Subject of Powers and Properties is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily 
or Spiritual Subſtances. And then follow. theſe, which to be rightly #derſtood 
his Lordſhip ſays muſt be read thus: 7 grant, that by Senſation and Refiettion 


we come to. know the Properties of Things ; but our Reaſon, i. e. the Principles of 


Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, are ſatisfy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond 
Val, I. 


theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubfiſt by themſelves: So that the nature 
Hhh | 
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418 Mr. Lock E Reply to the 


of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i.e. to the Principles of Reaſon allow 


by Mankind; and not to mere Ideas. This Explication of it, reply'd the Gentle. 
man, which my Lord Biſhop has given of this Paſlage, makes it more unintelli. 
gible to me than it was before; and I know him to be ſo great a Maſter of Senſe 
that I doubt whether he himſelf will be better ſatisfty'd with this Senſe of Th 

Words, than with that which you underſtood it in. But let us go on to the 
two next Paragraphs, wherein his Lordſhip is at farther pains to give us clea; 
and diftint# Apprehenfions of Nature And, that we may not miſtake, let us jig 

| read his words, which run thus : | | 

Vind. p. 253. But we muſt yet proceed farther; For Nature may be confider'd two ways : ; 
1. As it is in diſtinct Individuals ; as the Nature of a Man ts equally in Peter 
James, and John ; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Subfiftenc 
proper to each of them. For the Nature of a Man, as in Peter, is diſtintt from thy 
ſame Nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, ,; 
' well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction of Perſons in them, is diſcery'} 
beth by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they have 

a ſeparate Exiſtence, not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner. 

2. Nature may be confider d abſttactly, without reſpect to individual Perſons , aud 
then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For, however the ſame Nature may be in 
different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame ; which 
pears from this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a diferent 
Kind. | | 

In theſe words, ſaid he, having read them, I find the ſame Difficulties you 
took notice of in your Letter. As firſt, That it is not declar'd whether his 
Lordſhip ſpeaks here of Nature, as ſtanding for Eſſential Properties, or of Nix 
ture, as ſtanding for Subſtance ; which Dubiouſneſs caſts an Obſcurity on the 
whole place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lord- 
ſhip's Opinion that I ought to think, That ene and the ſame Nature is in Peter 


and Johr; or, That a Nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter; and that for | 


the fame reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. Becauſe I cannot put together one 
and the ſame and diftinff. But ſince his Lordſhip, in his Anſwer to you, has 
ſaid nothing to give us light in theſe matters, we muſt be content to be in the 
dark; and it he has not thought fit to explain it, ſo as to make himſelf to be 
underſtood by us, we may be ſure he has a Reaſon for it. But pray tell me, 
Did you underſtand the reſt of theſe two Paragraphs that you mention d, only 
thoſe two Difficulties 2 For I muſt profeſs to you, That J underſtand ſo little 
of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear aud 
diftinc# Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, which I find, by his Lordſhip, it 
is neceſſary to have, before one can have a right Underſtanding of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. Nay, I am fo far from gaining by his Lordfhip's Diſcourſe thoſe 
clear and diftinft Apprehenfions of Nature and per fin, that what he objects to your 
net Method of Certainty, I found verify d in this his clearing the Diſtinction between 
Nature aud Perſon, that it left me in more doubt than J was in before. 
Truly, Sir, reply'd I, that was juſt my Caſe; but minding then only what 
I thought immediately related to the Objections to my Book, which follow'd ; 1 
paſs'd by what I might have retorted concerning the Obſcurity and Difficulty in 
his Lordſhip's Doctrine about Nature and Perſon, and contented my ſelf to tell 
his Lordſhip, in as reſpe&tul Terms as I could find, that I could not underſtand 
him: which drew from him that ſevere Reflection, That I obſtinately ſtick to 
a way that leads to Scepticiſm, which is the way of Ideas. But now that, for the 
Vindication of my Book, I am ſhewing that his Lordſhip's way, without Ideas, 
does as little (I will not fay leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions 


concerning Nature and Perſon, as my Eſſay does; I do not fee but that his Lord- 


Cip's Vindication of the Trinity is as much againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as my Eſay of Human Underſtanding; and may, with as much reaſon on that 
account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as my Book is by his Lordſhip. | 

Indeed, faith he, if failing of clear and diſtinct Appre henſions concerning Nature 
and Perſon, render any Book obnox ious to one that vindicates the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and gives him ſufficient Cauſe to write againſt it, as oppoſite to that 


Doctrine; I know no Book of more dangerous conſequence to that Article of 


Faith, 


* — — — n mg 
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Faith, nor more neceſſary to be writ againſt by a Defender of that Article, than 
that part ot his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are now upon. For to my 
thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible about that Subject, 
nor that is more remote from clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon. 


For what more effectual method could there be to confound the Notions of Na- 


me and Perſon, inſtead of clearing their Diſtinction, than to diſcourſe of them 
without firſt defining them? Is this a way, to give clear and diſtinct Appreben- 
us of two Words, upon a right Underſtanding of which, all our Notions of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity depend; and without which, we muſt talk uninteligibly a- 
bout that Point? 


His Lordſhip tells us here, Nature may be confider'd two ways. What is it the vind. 9.252 


near to be told, Nature may be confider'd two or twenty ways, till we know what 
that is which is to be conſider d two ways? i. e. till he defines the Term Nature, 
that we may know what preciſely is the thing meant by it. | 
He tells us, Nature may be conſider d, | 
1. As it is in Indiuiduals. 
2. Abſtractly.. CC 3 
i. His Lordſhip ſays, Nature may be conſider d, as in diſtinct Iadividuals. Tis 
true, by thole that know what Nature is. But his Lordſhip having not yet 
told me what Nature is, nor what he here means by it, it is impoſſible for me to 
der Nuture ia or out of Individuals, unleſs I can conſider I know not what: 
So that this Conlideration is, to me, as good as no Conſideration; neither does 
or can it help at all to any clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature. Indeed he ſays, 
Ariſtotle by Nature. ſignify'd a Corporeal Subſtance ; and from thence his Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion to ſay, that Nature and Subſtance are of an equal extent : Tho” 
Ariftotle, taking Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, gave no ground for ſuch a Saying, 
becauſe Corporeal Subſtance and Subſtance are not of an equal extent. But to pals by 
that : If his Lordſhip would have us underſtand here, that by Nature he means 
Subſtance, this is but ſubſtituting one Name in the place of another; and, which 
is worſe, a more doubtful and obſcure Term, in the place of one that is leſs ſo: 
which will, 1 fear, not give us very clear aud diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature. His 
Lordſhip goes on: e ee : rn A, OED 
As the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, James, and John ; and this is the 
eommon Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them. 
Here his Lordſhip does not tell us what Conſideration of Nature there may 
be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomeching. I with I had the Capacity to 
learn by it the clear aud diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, which is the 


Leſſon he is upon here. He ſays, That the Nature of a Man is equally in 3 


James, and John. That's more than I know: Becauſe I do not know what 
things Peter, James, and John, are. They may be Drills, or Horſes, for ought 
I know; as well as Veueena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, may be Drill, as his Lord- 
ſhip ſays, for ought he knows, For J know no Law of Speech that more neceſſa- 
rily makes theſe three Sounds, Peter, James, and John, ſtand for three Men 
than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Conſbeda, ſtand for three; Men: For I knew a Horſe 
that was call'd Peter; and I do not know but the Maſter of the ſame Team 
might call other of his Horſes, Fames and John. Indeed if Peter, James, and 
John, are ſuppos'd to be the Names only of a Mea, it cannot be queſtion'd but 
the nature of Man is equal) in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to 


a Man, without having the Nature of Man in him: that is, ſuppoſe him to. 


be a Man, withour being a Man. But then this to me, I confeſs, gives no 
manner of clear or diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning nature in general, or the Na- 
ture of Man in particular; it ſeeming to me to ſay no more but this, That a 


Man is a Man, and a Drill is a Drill, and a Horſe is a Horſe : Or, which is all 


one, what has the Nature of a Man, has the Nature of a Man, or is a Man; 
and what has the Nature of a Drill, has the Nature of a Drill, or is a Dill ;- 
and what has the Nature of a Horſe, has the Nature of a Horſe, or is a 
Horſe ; whether it be call'd Peter, or not call'd Peter. But if any one ſhould 
tepear this a thouſand times to me, and go over all the Species of Creatures, 
with ſuch an unqueſtionable Aſſertion of every one of them; 1 do not find, 


that thereby I ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter Apprehenfions either of Na- 
ture in genera, or of tne Nature of a Man, 1 Hor ſe, or a Drill, & . in particular. 
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Mr. Eo c RES Reply to the 

His Lordſhip adds, And this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſoſtrees 
proper to each of them. 1 do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſer down theſe words 
with a very good Meaning; but fuch is my Misfortune, that I, for my Lite 
cannot find it our. I have repeated And this twenty times to my elf; and ay 
weak Underſtandingalways rejolts, And what? To which I am always ready 
to anſwer, The Nature of a Man in Peter, and the Natwreof a Man in Jung, 


and the Nature of a Mam in John, is the common Nature; and there I ſtop, ang 


can go no farther to make it coherent to my feif, till I add of Man: and then it 
muſt be read thus; The Nature of Man in Peter is the common Nature of Ma, 
with a particular Subſiftence proper to Peter. That the Nature of Man in Peter, 
is the Nature of a Man, it Peter be ſuppos'd to be a Man, I certainly know, ler 
the Nature of Man be what ir will, ot which I yet know nothing: But if Pay 
be not ſuppos'd to be the Name of a Man, but be the Name of a Horſe, all 
that Knowledg vaniſhes, and I know nothing. But let Peter be ever ſo muck a 
Man, and let it be impoſſible to give that Name to a Horſe; yet I cannot un- 
derſtand theſe words, That the common Nature of Man is in Peter; for whats 
ſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever exiſts in Peter, is particular; 
But the common Nature of Man, is the general Nature of Man, or eiſc 1 un- 
derſtand not what is meant by common Nature. And it confounds my Under- 
ſtanding, to make a General a Particular. | | 

But to help me ro conceive this matter, I am told, I is the common Nature, 
with a particular Subſiſtence proper to Peter. But this helps not my Underſtands 


ing in the caſe: For firſt, 1 do not underſtand what Subhſiſtence is, if it (ignify 


any thing different from Exiſtence; and if it be the fame with Exiſtence, then 
it is ſo far from looſening the Knot, that it leaves it juſt as it was, only co- 


ver d with the obſcure and leſs known Term Subſiſtence. For the difficulty to 


me, is, to conceive an Univerſal Nature, or Univerſal Any thing, to exiſt; 
which would be, in my mind, to make an Univerſal a Particular: which, to 
me, is impoſſible. ie 1 2a, 
No, faid another who was by, tis but uſing the word Sub ſſtence inſtead of 
Exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier; if you will conſider this common ot uni- 
verſal Nature, with à particular Exiſtence, under the name of Sub/ſtence, the Bu- 


ſineſs is done. . 

_ Juſt as eaſy, reply'd the former, I find it in my ſelf, as to conſider the Na- 
ture of a Circle with four Angles; for to conſider a Circle with four Angles, is 
no more impoſlible to me, than to conſider a Univerſal with a particular Ext 
ſtence; which is to conſider a Univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a Particulat. 
But the words Proper to each of them, tollow to help me out. 1 hoped ſo, till 
conſider d them; and then J found I underſtood them as little as all the telt. 
For I know not what is a Salſtauce proper to Peter, more than to James ot Jab 
till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my Senſes will diſcern him from 
James or John, or any Man living. | 

His Lordſhip goes on; For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from 
that ſame Nature as it is in James and John ; otherwiſe they would be but one Per ſen, 
as well as have the ſame Nature. Theſe words, by the cauſal Particle For, wich | 
introduces them, ſhould be a Proof of ſomething that goes before: but what. 
they are meant for a Proof of, I confeſs J underſtand not. For the Propoſition 
preceding, as far as I can make any thing of ir, is this; That the general Na- 

are of a Man has a particular Exiſtence in each of the three, Peter, James, and 

ahn. But then how the ſaying, That the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct 
from the ſame Nature as it is in James and John, does prove that the general Na» 


ture of Man dees or can exiſt in <ither ot them, 1 cannot ſee. 


The words which fol'ow, Otherwiſe they would be bur one Per ſim, as well as have the 
fame, Nature, I ſee the Correction of; for it is vitibte they were brought to 
prove, that the Nature in Peter is diſtint from the Nature in James and Joblt. 
Bur with all that, I do not ſee of what Uſe or Significaney they are here: be- 
Cauſe, to me, they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the Propoſition they 
are brought to prove. For I ſcarce think there can be acledter Propoſition than 
this, viz. That three Natures, that have three diſtinct Exiſtences in three Men, 
ate, as his Lordlhip ſays; three diſtinct Natures, and fo needs no Proof. But to 
prove it by cliis, That otherwiſe they could not be three Perſons, is to prove . iq | 
FP Yep © Be 
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'B propoſition unintelBgible to me; becauſe. his Lordihip has not yet told me, 
what the clear and diftuntt Apprehenſion of Perſon is, which I ought to have. 
For his Lordſhip ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a Term, which has in 
it ſelf a certain Signification; I, who have no ſuch Conception of it ſhould 
in vain look for it in the Propriety of our Language, which is eſtabliſh'd upon 


arbitrary Impoſition; and ſo can, by no means, imagine what Perſon here fig- 
nifies, till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to tell me. : | 


mm oY diſtin lndividaals. 5 118 | 9 
But to try what clear and diſtinct Apprebenſious corcerning Nature, his Lord- | i 


| To this I reply'd, That Page 259, Which is but ſix Pages farther, your 
| Lordſhip explains the Notion of Perſon. . 1 175 
: To which the Gentleman anſwer d, Whether I can get clear and diſtinct 
Apprehenſions of Perſon, by what his Lordſhip ſays there of Perſon, I ſhall 
g ſee when I come to it. But this, in the mean time muſt be confeſs'd, That 
1 Perſon comes in here ſix Pages too ſoon for thoſe who want his Lordſhip's 
] Explication of it, to make them haye clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of what 
- he means when he uſes it. | 4 341 
b For we muſt certainly talk unintelligibly about Nature and Perſon, as well 
5 as about the Doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct Appreben- 
I frons concerning Nature and Perſon; as his Lordſhip ſays, in the foregoing 
Page. | | 
. > follows, And this Diſtinction of Perſon in them, it diſcern'd both by our Senſes, 
3 as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate Ex- 
3 iſtence; not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner. | 
y Theſe Words, ſaid he, which conciude this Paragraph, tell us how Perſors 
n are diſtinguill'd ; but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear 
= aud diſt net Apprehenfions of Nature, by confidering it in diſtinct Individuals : which 
0 was the Buſineſs of this Paragraph.  _ 6 24 
t; His Lordſhip ſays, We may confider Nature as in diſtin# Individuals : And 
0 fo I do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtin Phyſical Atoms or Par- 
. ticles, of Air or Ether, as when I conſider it in Peter, James and Jan. For 
of three diſtin Phyſical Atoms are three diſtin& Individuals, and have three 
ts diſtinct Natares in them, as certainly as three diſtinet Men; tho' I cannot diſcern 
u- the Diſtinction between them by my Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; nor is | 
their ſeparate Exiſtence: diſcernible ro my Reaſon, l) their not coming into it at ; 
a | ance and in the ſume manner: For they did, for ought I know, or at leaſt might, f 
is come into Exiſtence at once and in the ſame manner, which was by Creation. 
x6 | I think it will be allow'd, That God did, or might, create more than one q 
at. Phyſical Atom of Matter at once: So that here Nature may be confider d in di- N 
11 fin Individuals, without any of tnoſe ways of Diſtin&ion which his I 
ſt. Lordſhip here ſpeaks ot: And ſo I cannot ſee how theſe laſt Words contribute I 
Wn | ought to give us clear and diſtintt Apprehenfions of Nature, by confidering Nature in jy 
( 
ro = ſhip's way of confidering Nature in this Paragraph carries in it; let me repeat : 
n, his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common Nature lor ano= 
eh | ther, viz. putting the common Nature of Animal, for thecommon N ature of Man, 
nat which his Lordſhip has chole to inſtance in; and then his Lordſhip's Words 
jon would run thus: Nature may be confider d two ways; Firſt, As it is: in-diftinct Jadi- 
Ja- viduals; as the Nature of an Animal is equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, aud 
md Y Podargus: And this is the common Nature, with à particular Subſiftence, proper to 
inct each of them. For the Nature of Animal, as in Bucephalus, is aiftinct from the 


Na» Y ſane Nature, as in Podargus and Alexander; otherwiſe they would be but one Per- 
Vn, as well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction of Perſons in them, it 
e the diſcern d both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents; and by our Reaſon, be- 


t do cauſe they have a ſebarate Exiſtence, not coming into it at once and in the ſame 
abn. manner. | | » The 

be- To this I ſaid, I thought he did violence to your Lordſhip's Senſe, in ap- 
hey plying the word Perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent Individual, to Bucepha- 
han lus and Podargus, which were two irrational Animals. | | 
Hen, To which the Gentleman reply'd, That he fell into this Miſtake, by his 
ut to thinking your Lordſhip had ſomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
bya F Subſtance were not the proper Definition of Perſon. But, eontinu'd he, 1 lay no 
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Mr. Lock E Reply to the 


ſtreſs on the word Perſon, in the Inſtance wherein I have us'd his Lordſhip's 
Words, and therefore, it you - pleaſe, put Individual for it; and then reading 
it ſo, let me ask you, Whether that way ot contidering it contributes any 
thing to the giving you clear and diftinct Apprehenfions of Nature? which it 
ought to do, it his Lordſhip's way of confidering Nature in that Paragraph, 
were of any uſe ro that purpoſe: Since the common Nature of Animal is as 
much the lame; or, as his Lordſhip ſays in the next Paragraph, as much an 
entire Notion of it ſelf, as the common Nature of Man. And the common Nature 
of Animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with a parti- 
cular Subfiftence proper to each of them, as the common Nature of Man is equaly is 
Peter, James, and John, with a particular Subſiftence proper to each of them, &c. 
But pray what does all this do towards the giving you clear and diſtinct Appre- 
henfions of Nature? | 5 | 

I reply'd, Traly neither the Conſideration of Nature, as in his Lordſhip's 


diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John; nor the Confideration of 


Nature, as in your diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 


Podargus, ; did any thing towards the giving me clear and diſtinct Appreben(ions - 


of Nature. Nay, they were lo far from it, chart after having gone over both 
the one and the other ſeveral times in my Thoughts, I ſeem to have leſs 
clear and diſtintti Apprehenfions of Nature, than I had before, but whether it will 
be ſo with other People, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and ſome others, 
none of the dulleſt, whom I have ta'k'd wich upon this Subject, that muſt 
be left to Experience ; and if there be others that do hereby ger ſuch clear 
and diſtint# Apprehenſions concerning Nature, which may help them in their No- 
tions of the Trinity, that cannot be deny'd them. | 

That's true, ſaid he: But if that be ſo, I muſt neceſſarily conclude, That 


the Netioziſts and the Ideiſts have their apprehenſive Faculties very differently 


turn d; fince in their explaining themſel ves ( which they on both ſides think 
clear and inteuigible) they cannot underſtand one another. 
But let us go on to Nature, confider'd abſtratiiy, in the next Words. 


Secondly, Nature may be conſider d, ſays his Lordihip, abſtractiy, without refoeft | | 


to individual Perſons. W 22 | ; | 1 
I do not fee; ſaid he, what Perſons do here, more than any other Individuals. 
For Nature, conſider d abſtractiy, has no more reſpect to Perſons, than any other 
fort of Indi viduals. „ Sul | 

And then, ſays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire Notion of it ſelf. To make 
-an entire Notion of it ſelf, being an Expreſſion I never mer with before, I ſhall 
not, I think, be much blam'd if I be nor confident, that I perfectly underſtand 


it. To gueſs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by ir, I confider, 


That whatever the Mind makes an Object of its Contemplation at any time, 
may be call'd one Notion, or as you perhaps would call it, one Idea; which 
may be an entire Notion or Idea, tho it be but the half of what is the Object 
of the Mind at another time. For methinks the Number Five is as much an 
entire Notion of it ſelf, when the Mind contemplates the Number Five by it 
ſelf; as the Number Ten is an entire Notion by it ſelf, when the Mind contem- 
plates that alone and its Properties: And in this Senſe I can underſtand an 
entire Netioz by it ſelf. But if it mean any thing elſe, I confeſs I do not under- 
land it. Bur then the. Difficulty remains; For I eannot ſee how in this Senſe, 


Mature abſtrabtly conſider d makes an entire Notion, more than the Nature of Peter 


males an entire Mition. For if the Nature in Peter be conſider d by it ſelf, or it 
he abitract Nature of Man be conſider d by it ſelf, or if the Nature of Animal 


(v hich is yet more abſtradt) be conſider d by it ſelf; every one of theſe, being 
made the whole Object that. the Mind at any time contemplates, ſeems to me, 


as much an entire Motion às either of the other. | 
But farther, What the calling Nature abſtrafily conſider d an entire Motion in it 

' ſelf, contributes to our having or not having clear and diſtine# Apprehenfions of Na- 

ture, is yet more remote from my Comprehenſion. | | 


254. His Lordſhip's next Words are; For however the ſame Nature may be in dif- 


ferent Individuals ; yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame : Which appears 
rom this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a different kind. 
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The Coherence of which Diſcourſe, continu'd he, tending, as it ſeems, to 
prove, That Nature, conſider d abſtratily, makes an entire Notion of it ſelf ; ſtands, 
as far as I can comprehend it, thus: Becauſe every Individual muſt not make a 
different Kind ; therefore Nature, however it be in different Individuals, yet in it 
ſelf it remains one and the Jame. And becauſe Nature, however it be in different In- 
dividuals, yet in it ſelf remains one and the ſame; therefore, confider'd abſtratily, it 
makes an entire Notion of it ſelf, This is the Argument of this Paragraph; and 
the Connection of ir, if I underſtand the connecting Words, For, and from this 
evident Reaſon. But if they are us'd for any thing elſe but to tie thoſe Propo- 
ſitions together, as the Proofs one of another, in that way I have mention'd 
them; I confeſs, I underſtand them not, nor any thing that is meant by this 
whole Paragraph. And in that Senſe I underſtand it in, what it does towards 
the giving us clear and diſtini# Apprehenfions of Nature, I muſt confeſs I do not 
ſee at all. | | | 

Thus far, ſaid he, we have conſider'd his Lordſhip's Explication of Nature; 
and my underſtanding what his Lordſhip has diſcours'd upon it, under ſeveral 
Heads, for the giving us clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions concerning it. 

Let us now read what his Lordſhip has {aid concerning Perſon ; that I may, 
fince vou deſire it of me, let you ſee how far I have got any clear and diſtinct 
Apprehenſion of Perſon trom his Lordſhip's Explications of that. His Lord- 
ſhip's Words are; Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon. For, aliho the com- 
mon Nature of Mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Indivi- 
duals from one another : So that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame 
kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. But what is this Diſtinftion 

founded upon ? They may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by our Senſes, as to Difference 
of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. but that is not all ; for ſuppofing there were no 
external Difference, yet there is a Difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in 
the ſame common Nature. And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes from 
the manner of Subſtance, which is in one Individual, and is not communicable to 
another. An T:dividual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd to the making of a 
Perſon than the proper Definition of it; for a Perſon relates id ſomething which doth 
diſtinguiſh it from another Intelligent Subſtance in the ſame Nature; and there- 
fore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner of Subfiſtence, which agrees to 
one, and to none elſe, of the kind ; and this is it which is call d Perſonality. _ 

In theſe Words, this I underſtand very well, That ſuppoſing Peter, James 
and John to be all three Men; and Man being a Name for one Kind of Ani- 
mals, they are all of the ſame Kind. I underſtand too very well, That Peter n 
not James, and James is not John, but that there is a Difference in theſe ſeveral Indi- 
viduals. I underſtand alſo, That they may be diftinguiſh'd from each other by our 
Senſes, as to different Features and diſtance of Place, &c. But what follows, I do 
confeſs I do not underſtand, where his Lordſhip ſays, But that is not all; for ſup- 
poſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a difference between them, as 
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ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For firſt, whatever Willingneſs I have to 


gratity his Lordſhip in whatever he would have me ſuppoſe, yet I cannot, I 
find, ſuppoſe, That there is no ſuch external difference between Peter and James, 
as difference of Place; for I cannot ſuppoſe a Contradiction: And it ſeems to 
me to imply a Contradiction to ſay, Peter and James are not in different Places. 
The next thing 1 do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip ſays in theſe 


Words; For ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a difference le- 


tween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For theſe words being here 
to ſhew what the Diſtinction of Peter, James and John # founded upon, I do not 


underſtand how they at all do it. 


His Lordfhip ſays, Peter is not James, and James is not John. He then 
asks, But what ts this Diſtinctiůon founded upon? And to reſolve that, he anſwers, 
Not by difference of Features, or diſtance of Place, with an &c. Becauſe, Suppofing 
there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a difference between them. In 
which Paſſage, by theſe Words, Such external difference, muſt be meant all o- 
ther difference but what his Lordſhip, in the next Words, is going to name ; 
or elſe l do not ſee how his Lordſhip ſhews what this Diſtinctiom is founded 
por, For if, ſuppoſing ſuch external differences away, there may be _ dit- 
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ferences on which to found their Diſtinct ion, beſides that other which his Lord- 


ſhip ſubjoins, viz. The difference that is betueen them, as ſeveral Individual; in 
the ſame Nature: I cannot ſee that his Lordſhip has ſaid any thing to ſhew 


what the Diſtinction between thoſe Individuals is founded on; becauſe if he 


has not, under the 'Terms external difference, compriz'd all the differences 
beſides that his chief and fundamental one, wiz. The difference between them a; 
ſeveral Individuals, in the ſame common Nature; it may be founded on what 
his Lordſhip has not mention d. I conclude then it is his Lordſhip's meaning 
(or elſe I can ſee no meaning in his Words) That ſuppofing no Difference be 
tween them, of Features or diſtance of Place, &c. i. e. no other difference between 
them, yet there would be ſtill the true Ground of Diſtinction, in the difference be- 
tween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. 

Let us then underſtand, if we can, what is the difference between things, 
barely as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, all other difference: 
laid aſide. | 
Truly, ſaid I, that I cannot conceive. | 
Nor I neither, reply'd the Gentleman: For conſidering them as ſever; 
Individuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he ſaid, Peter was not James 
and James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew oz what the Di. 


ſtinction between them was founded, his Lordſhip needed have gone no farthe: 


in his Enquiry after that, for that he had found already: And yet methinks 
thither are we at laſt come again, as to the Foundation of the Diſtinction be- 
tween them, viz. That they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, 
Nor can I here ſee any other Ground of the Diſtinction between thoſe, thai 
are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, but this, That they ate ſe 
veral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Either this is all the meaning 
that his Lordihip's Words, when confider'd, carry in them; or elſe I do not 
underſtand what they mean: And either way, I muſt own, they do not 


much towards the giving me clear and diſtinct Apprehenfions of Nature and | 


Perſon. 5 

One thing more I muſt remark to you, in his Lordſhip's way of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf here; and that is, in the former part of the Words laſt read 
he ſpeaks, as he does all along, of the ſame common Nature being in Mankind, 


or in the ſeveral Individuals : And in the latter pait of them, he ſpeaks of | 


ſeveral Individuals being in the ſame common Nature. I do by no means find 
fault with ſuch figurative and common way of ſpeaking, in popular and or- 
dinary Diſcourſes, where inaccurate Thoughts allow inaccurate ways of 


ſpeaking : but I think I may ſay, That Metaphorical Expreſſions (which ſel- - | 


dom terminate in preciſe Truth) ſhould be as much as poſſible avoided, when 


Men undertake to deliver clear and diftinc# Apprehenfions, and exact Notions | 


of Things: Becauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the Letter, (as we 


find they are apt to be) they always puzzle and miſlead, rather than in- 


lighten and inſtruct. | 

I do not fay this (continued he) with an Intention to accuſe his Lordſhip 
of + inaccurate Notions ; but yet, I think, his ſticking ſo cloſe all along tc 
that vulgar way of ſpeaking of the ſame common Nature being in ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underſtood. For to ſpeak truly and 


preciſely of this Matter, as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one and 
the Jame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals : For all that in Truth is in 
them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true meaning 


(when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular Phraſe, I take to be 
this, and no more, That every particular individual Man or Horſe, &c. has 


ſuch a Nature or Conſtitution, as agrees, and is conformable to that Idea 


which that general Name ſtands for. 

His Lordihip's next Words are; And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, 
which ariſes from that manner of Subfiſtence which is in one Individual, and is not 
communicable to another. The reading of theſe Words, ſaid he, makes me with, 
That we had ſome other way of communicating our Thoughts, than by 
Words; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a Pleaſure to have ſeen 
what his Lordſhip's . were when he writ this, as it is now an 


Uneaſineſs to pudder in Words and Expreſſions, whoſe meaning one A 


| 
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_ comprehend. Bur let us do the beſt we can. And here, lays his Lore 


ſhip, lies the true Idea of Perſon. 

Perſon being a Diſ-ſyllable that in it (elf ſigniſies nothing; what is meant 
zy the true Idea of it (it having no Idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but che Idea of the articulate Sound, that thoſe two Syllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by true Idea be meant true Significa- 
tion, then theſe words will run thus Hire hes the true Signification of the- 
word Perſon ; and then to make it more intelligible, we muſt change Here 
into Herein, and then the whole Comma will ſtand thus; Herein lies the trus 
Signification of the word Perſon which reading Herein, muſt refer to the 
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receding words: And then the meaning of theſe words will be, The true | 


Significarion of Perſon lies in this, that ſuppoſing there were no other diffe- 
rence in the ſeveral Tudividuals of the ſame kind; yet there is a difference be- 
tween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Now, if in this 
lies the true Signification of the word Perſon, he muſt find it here that can. 
For if he does find it in theſe words, he mult find jt to be ſuch a Signifi- 
cation as will make the word Perſon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podar« 
gus, as to Alexander: For let the difference berween Bucephalus and Podar- 


gus, a5 ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, be what it will; tis 


certain, twill always be as great, as the difference between Alexander and 
Hector, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. So that, if the true 
Signification of Perſon lies in that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus and Po- 
dargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any one 'reaſon ever fo 
ſubtilty or profoundly about the true Idea, or true Significarion of the Term 
Perſon, lie Will never be able to make me underſtand, That Bucephalus and Po- 
dargus are Perſons, in the true Signification of the word Perſon, as commonly 
us' d in the Enghiſh Tongue. Ke! 5 . 

But that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding. the 
true Signification of Perſon, lying in the foregoing words, is, That tney re- 
quire me to do what I find is impoſſible for me to do, i. e, find a diffetenee 
between two Individuals, as ſeveral- Individuals in the ſame common Nature, with- 
out any other difference. For if I never found any other difference, I ſhould 
never find two Individuals. For firſt, we find ſome difference, and by that we 
find they are two or ſeveral Individuals; but in this way we are bid to find 
two Individuals, without any difference: But that, I find, is too ſubcil and 
ſublime for my weak Capacity. But when by any difference of Time, or Place, 
of any thing elſe, I have once found them to be two, or ſeveral, I cannot for 
ever after conſider them but as ſeveral. They being once, by ſome diffe- 


rence, found to be two, tis unavoidable for me from thenceforth to conſi- 


der them as two. But to find ſeverals where I find no difference; or, as his 
Lordſhiß 1s pleasꝰd to call it, external difference at all; is, 1 confeſs, too hard 


for me. 


This his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe words which follow ; I/hich. a- 


riſes from the manner of Subfiſtence, which is in one Individual, which is not com · 


ſuppos d to contain ſome refin'd Philoſophick Notion in it, Which ro me is 
either wholly incomprehenſible, or 'elſe may be cxpreſs'd in theſe plain and 


municable to another: Which is, I own, a learned way of ſpeaking, and is 


common Words, viz. That every Thing that exiſts has, in the Time or Place, 


or other -perceivable differences of its Exiſtence, . ſomething incommunicable 
to all tha. of its own kind, whereby it will eternally be kept ſeveral from 
all the reſt. This, I think, is that which the Learned have been pleas'dro 
term a peculiar mauner of Subfiſtence ; but if this manner of Subjiſtence be any. 
thing elſe, it will need ſome farther Explication to make de underlland 
His Lordſhip's next words which follow, I muſt ren Fro alſo wholly 
incomprehenſible to me: They are, An individual intelligent Su ftance is rather 
Juppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than 9 Definition of it. 1 855 

perſon is a Word; and the Idea that Word ſtands for, or the proper Sig- 
nification of that Word, is What I take his Lordfhip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by ſaying, An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd 


ee, Perſon, mat the e F 
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ok it, is beyond my reach. And the Reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, puts it in 
that, or any other Senſe, farther from my Comprehenſion. For a Perſon re- 
lates to ſomething which does diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent Subſtance in the ſay, 
Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner of Subfiſtence, 
which agrees to one, and none elſe, of the kind. and this is that which is calf Per- 
onality. | | 
1 1 heſe words, if nothing elſe, convince me that I am Davas, and not Oedipus; 
and ſo I muſt leave them. | | | 
His Lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he intends for a Definition of 
Perſon, in theſe words : Therefore a Perfon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance, with 
a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence. Where I cannot but obſerve, That what was, 
as I think, deny'd or half-deny'd to be the proper Definition of Perſon; in 
ſaying, was rather ſuppos d to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Def 
nition of it, is yet here got into his Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon; which 
I cannot ſuppoſe, but his Lordſhip takes ro be a proper Definition. There is 
only one word chang d in it; and inſtead of individual intelligent Subſtance, 
his Lordſhip has put it compleat intelligens Subſtance: which, whether it 
makes his the more proper Definition, I leave to others; ſince poſſibly ſome 
will be apt to think, That a proper Definition of Perſon cannot be well made, 
without the Term individual, or an equivalent. But his Lordſhip has, as 
appears by the Place, put in compleat, to exclude the Soul from being a Perſon; 
which, whether it dots it or no, to me ſeems doubtful; Becauſe poſſibly many 


may think, that the Soul is a compleat intelligent Subſtance by it ſelf, whe- 


Vind. p. 264. 


ther in the Body or out of the Body; becauſe every Subſtance that has 2 
Being, is a compleat Subſtanre, whether join d or not join'd to another. And as 
to the Soul's being intelligent, no body, I gueſs, thinks, that the Soul is com- 
Pleated in that, by its Union with the Body ; for then it would follow, that it 
would not be Equally intelligent out of the Body; which, I think, no body will 


And thus I have, at your Requeſt, gone over all that his Lordſhip has ſaid, 


to give us clear aud diſtintt Apprehenfions of Nature and Perſon, which are ſo fe- 
ceflary to the underſtanding the Doctrine of the Trinity, and talking intelli- 
gibly about it. And if I ſhould judg of others by my own Dulneſs, I ſhould 

ar that by his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, Few would be helped to think or talk in- 
relligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by my nartow Capacity: I wiſk 
others may profit by his Lordſhip's Explication of Natme and Perſon, more than | 
I have done. And fo the Converſation ended. OO bp 


My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with a Dialogue of 
this kind, had not your Lordſhip forc'd me to it in my own Defence, Your 
Lordſhip, at the end of your above-mention'd Explication of Nature, has theſe 
words: Let us now ſee how far theſe Things can come from our Ideas, by Senſation 
and Reflection. And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your Explication of 
Perſon, your Lordſhip ſays, But how do our fimple Ideas help us out in this 
Matter ? Can wwe learn from them the difference of Nature and Perſon ? Yout 
Lordſhip concludes we cannot. But you ſay, what makes a Perſon, muſt be under- 
ſtood ſome other way. And hereupon, my Lord, my Book is thought worthy by yout 
Lordſhip, to be brought inro the Controverſy and argu d Againſt, in your Vin- 


2 of the Doktrin of the Trinity ; becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, 
& 


ar and diftinit Apprebenſion of Nature and Perſon cannot be had from it. 
. * , . 4 {£32 . 22 0 = ; 
I humbly crave Jeave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, That if want of afford- 
ing clear aud diſtint# Apprehenfiois concerning Nature and Perſon, make any Book 
nti-trinitarian, and, as ſuch, fit to be writ againſt by your Lordſhip; yout 
e in the Opinion of a great many Men, in the firſt place, to 
ite e yoar own Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity: ſince, among 
the many T have conſulted concerning yout Lordſhip's Notions of Natare an 


Perſon, I do not find any one that underſtands them better, or has got from 
ets any clearer or more diſtinct Apprebehfions conceruing | Nature and Perſon, 
han I my elf; which indeed is none at a4. 
” The owning. of this to your Lordſhip in my former Letter, I find, dil 
Lordmib I therefore here laid before your” Lordſhip 12 
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part of thoſe Difficulties which appear to me, and others, in your Lordſhip's | 


Explication of Nature and Perſon, as my Apology for ſaying, I had not learn'd* 
any thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and diſtinct Ap- 


prehenſtous of Nature and Perſon, involve any Treatiſe in the Unitarian Contro- 


verly ; your Lordſhip's upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
mine; and may be reckon'd one of the firſt that ought to be charg'd with that 
Ofznce againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. | +2 89 | 
This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underſtand betten Whether 
the not being able to get clear and diſtint# Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Per- 


ſen, from what your Lordſhip has ſaid of them, be the want of Capacity in my 


Underſtand ing, or want of Clearneſs in that which I have endeavour'd to un- 
erſtand, I ſhall not preſume to ſay; of that the World muſt judg. It it be 
my Dalncſs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own Quickneſs, having every 
Day experience how ſhorr-tighted Iam) I have this yet to defend me from any 
very ſevere Cenſure in the Caſe, That I have as much endeavour to underſtand 
your Lordſhip, as I ever did to underſtand any Body. And if your Lordſhip's 
Notions, laid down about Nature and Perſon, are plain and intelligible, there 
area great many others, whoſe Parts lie under no Blemiſh in the World, who 
find them neither plain nor intelligible. 300 8 
Pardon me therefore, I beſeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordfhip's 
Queſtion, How do your Lordfhip's Notions help us out in this Matter ? Can we 
leara ſrom them, clear and diſtin*# Apprehenfions concerning Nature and Perſon, and 
the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinctiou? To which the Anſwer will ſtand, No; 
til your Lordſhip has explain'd your Notions of them a little clearer, and 
ſhewn What ultimately they were founded on, and made up of, if they are not 
ultimately founded on and made up of our ſimple Ideas, receiv'd from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection; which is that tor which, in this Point, you except againſt | 
my Book: And yet, tho' your Lordſhip ſets your ſelf to prove, that they can- Vind. p. 254; 
not be had from our fimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection; tho your Lordſhip Cc. 
lays down ſeveral Heads about them; yer you do not, that I ſee, offer any 
thing to inſtruct us from what other Original they come, or whenee- they are 


„ 


But perhaps this may be my want of Underſtanding what your Lordſhip has 
ſaid about them: And, poſſibly, from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not fee 
how the four Paſſages your Lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my Book; (tho there Vind. p. 254; 
be no ſuch Paſſages in my Book ; as, I think, your Lordſhip aeknowledges, ſince 255259. 
your Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I ſaid thereupon; the twothings your | 
Lordſhip ſays are granted,, that tend to the clearing this matter; and the four In- P. 255. 
terences your Lordſhip makes; are all or any of them, apply'd by your 
Lordſhip, to ſhew that clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon P. 255-259: 
cannot be had upon my Principles; at leaſt as clear as can be had upon your 
Lordſhip's, when you pleaſe to let us know themn. 

Hitherto, my Lord, I have conſider'd only what is charg'd upon my Book 
by your Lordſhip, in reference to the Unicarian Controverſy, viz. The Man- 
ner and Grounds on which my Book has been, by your Lordſhip, endeavour'd 
to be brought into the Controverſy concerning the Trinity, with which it hath 
nothing to do: nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, yet ſhewn thar 
Chas; $2 . 093: 657% N Wt 4% Bonny Sade 

There remains to be conſider'd ſeveral things, which your | Lordſhip thinks 
faulty in my Book; which, whether they have any thing to do or no with the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, I think my ſelf oblig d to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction 
in, either by acknowledging my Errors, or giving your Lordſhip -an account 
wherein yotit Lordſhipꝰs Diſcourſe comes ſh ort of convincing me of them. But 
theſe Papers being already grown to a Bulk that exceeds the ordinaty ſize of a 
Lerter, I ſhall reſpit your Lordſhip's farther trouble in this matter for the pre- 
ſent, with this Promiſe, That I ſhall not fail to return my Acknowledgments'to' 
your Lordſhip, for thoſe other parts of the Letter you have honour'd me wien. 
Before 1 conclude, tis fir, with due Acknowledgment, I rake notice of theſe 
Words, in the cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter: I hope, that in the'maagiug thr P. 133. 
Debate, I have not either tranſgreſs'd the Rules of Civility, or miſtaken your Meaning ; 
both which ] have endeavourd to avoid: And I return you Thanks for the Giuihities 
"Yor. k . . Fa 
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Anſ. p. 123. 


Mr. LockEe's Reply to the 


you have Expreſs'd to me, throngh your Letter: And 1 do aſſure you, That it is out of m - | 
Diſreſpect, or the leaſt I-will to you, that I have again conſider d this matter, &c. 
Your Lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my Meaning : And I, my Lord, hope 
that where you have (as 1 humbly conceive I ſhall make it appear you have) 
miſtaken my Meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before your Lordſhip. Ang 
I the more confidently ground that Hope upon this Expreſſion of your Lordſhip 
here, which I take to be intended to that Purpoſe : ſince, in. thoſe ſeveral In- 
ſtances I gave in my former Letter, of your Lordſhip's miſtaking not only my 
Meaning, but the very Words of my Book which you quoted, your Lordſhip 
has had the Goodneſs to bear with me, without any manner of Reply. 
Your Lordſhip aſſures me, That it is out of uo Diſreſpect or the leaſt I-will to me, 
that you have again confider'd this matter. 5 
My Lord, my never having, by any Act of mine, deſerv'd otherwiſe of Your 
Lordihip, is a ſtrong Reaſon ro keep me trom queſtioning what your Lordſhip 
ſays. And, I hope, my part in the Controverſy has been ſuch, that I may be 
excus d from making any ſuch Profeſſion, in reference to what I write to your 
Lordſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend my ſelf ſo, in this Con- 
troverſy, which your Lordſhip is pleas'd to have with me, that I ſhall not come 
within the need of any Apology, That what I ſay is out of no Diſreſpect or the leaſt 
H-will to your Lordſbip. But this mult not hinder me any where, from lay ing 
the Argument in its due light, for the Advantage of Truth. 3 
This, my Lord, I ſay not to your Lordſhip, who propoſing to your ſelf, as 
you ſay in this very Page, nothing bur Truth, will not, I know, take it amils, 
that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can: But this ! 
ſay, upon occaſion of iome Exceptions of this kind, which J have heard dthers 
have made againſt the former Letter I did my ſelf the Honour to write to your 
Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Tho? your Lord- 
ſhip, who knows very well the End of Arguing, as well as Rutes of Civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my way of writing; and I ſhould be very ſorry it 


ſhould deſerve any other Character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleayd | 


to give it in the Beginning of your Poſeſcript. It is my Misfortune to have any 
Controverſy with your Lordſhip ; but ſince the Concern of Truth alone engages 
me in it, as I know your Lordſhip will expect that I ſhould omit nothing that 
ſhould make for Truth, for that is the End we both profeſs to aim at; fo I 
ſhall take care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly Mixtures, which 
do no way become a Lover of Truth in any Debate, eſpecially with one of your 
Lordſhip's Character and Dignity. | | 

My Lord, the Imputation of a Terdency to Scepticiſm, and to the overthrowing 
any Article of the Chriſtian. Faith, are no ſmall Charge; and all Cenſures of that 


high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more Caution to be paſs d, the 


greater the Authority is of the Perſon they come from. But whether to pro- 
nounce ſo hardly of the Book, merely upon Surmiſes, be to be taken for a Mark 
of Good-will to the Author, I muſt leave to your Lordſhip. This I am ture, I 


find the World thinks me oblig d to vindicate my ſelf. I have taken leave to 


ſay, merely upon Surmilſes, becauſe I cannot ſee any Argument your Lordſhip 
has any where brought, to ſhew irs Tendency to Scepticiſm, beyond what your 
Lordſhip has in theſe Words in this Page, viz. That it is your Lordſhip's great 
Prejudice againſt it that it leads to Scepticiſm; or, That your Lordſhip can find no 
way to attain to Certainty in it, upon my Grounds. | 

I confeſs, my Lord, I think that there is a great part of the viſible, and a 
great deal more of the yet much larger intellectual World, wherein our poor 
and weak Underſtandings, in this State, are not capable of Knowledg ; and 
this, I think, a great part of Mankind agrees with me in. But whether or no 
my way of Certainty by Ideas comes ſhort of what it ſhould, or your Lordſhip's 
way, with or without Ideas, will carry us to clearer and larger degrees of Cer- 
tainty ; we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us know wherein your 
way of Certainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid Scepriciſm, it is better 
to have ſome way of Certainty (tho it will not lead us to it in every thing) than 


no way at all. | 


The neceſſity your Lordſhip has put-upon me of vindicating my ſelf, mult be 
my Apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond Trouble; which, FRE 
| | „ elf, 
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ſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was ſo much concern'd for my 
Vindication, as to declace, You had no reaſon to be ſorry, that the Author of Chri- p. 6 


ſtianity not Myſterious had given me occaſion to vindicate my ſelf. - I return your 
Lordſhip my humble Thanks for afford ing me this ſecond Opportunity to do it; 


ay fe. 
> RD nant mg 


and am, with the utmoſt Reſpect, 


London, 29 June, th LORD, 1 
1697. f | 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt Humble 
And moſt Obedient Servant, 


Jonn Lock. 
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| My LORD; 
TT H O' I have fo great a Precedent, as your Lordſhip has given me in the 
Letter you have honour'd me with; yet, I doubt, whether even your 


| Lordſhip's Example will be enough to juftity me to the World, if, in a Letter 

writ to one, I ſhould put a Poſtſcript in anſwer to another Man, to whom I do 
f not ſpeak in my Letter: Iſhall therefore only beg, That your Lordſhip will be 
pleas'd to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort Anſwer to the Paper of another Man, 
- not big enough to be publiſh'd by it ſelf, appear under the ſame Cover with my 
ö Anſwer to your Lordſhip. The Paper it ſelf came to my hands, at the ſame 
time that your Lordſhip's Letter did; and, containing ſome Exceptions to my 
5 Ella concerning Human Underſtanding, is not wholly foreign in the matter of it. 
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P. 6, & 7. 


P. 5. 
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ANSWER 
REMARKS 


UPON 


An Eſſay concerning Human Under ftauding, &c. 


EF OR E any thing came out againſt my Eſſay concerning Human 
Rl Underſtanding the laſt Year, I was told, That I muſt prepare my 
Gall {elf for a Storm that was coming againſt it; it being reſolv'd by 
| ſome Men, That it was neceflary that Book of mine ſhould, as tis 
phras'd, be run down. I do not ſay, that the Author of theſe Re- 
marks was one of thoſe Men: but I premiſe this as the Reaſon of 
the Anſwer I am about to give him. And tho' I do not ſay he was one of them, 
yet in this, I think, every indifferent Reader will agree with me, That his Let- 
ter does not very well ſuit with the Character he takes upon himſelf, or the 
Deſign he pretends in writing it. 

He pretends, the Buſineſs of his Letter is to be inform'd : But if that were in 
earneſt ſo, I ſuppoſe he would have done two things quite otherwiſe than he 
has. The firſt is, That he would not have thought it neceſſary, for his particu- 
lar Information, that his Leiter (that pretends Inquiry in the Body of it, tho 
it carries Remarks in the Title) ſhould have been publiſh'd in Print: Whereby 
Iam apt to think, that however in it he puts on the Perſon of a Learner, yet he 
would miſs his Aim, if he were not taken notice of as a Teacher; and particu- 
larly, that his Remarks ſneë d the World great Faults in my Book. 

The other is, That he has not ſet his Name to his Letter of Inquiries; where- 
by I might, by knowing the Perſon that inquires, the better know how to ſuit 
my Anſwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another reſpe&, for concealing 
his Name: for, I think, any one who appears among Chriſtians, may be well 
aſham'd of his Name, when he raiſes ſuch a Doubt as this, viz. Whether an 
infinitely powerful and wiſe Being, be veracious or no; unleſs Falſhood be in 
ſuch reputation with this Gentleman, that he concludes Lying to be no Mark of 
Weakneſs and Folly. Beſides, this Author might, if he had pleas'd, have taken 


notice, that in more places than one I ſpeak of the Goodneſs of God; another 
Evidence, as I take it, of his Veracity. | 


He ſeems concern'd to know pon what Ground I will build the Divine Law, 


when I purſue Morality to a Demonſtration ? 
If he had not been very much in haſte, he would have ſeen, that his Que- 
ſtions, in that Paragraph, are a little too forward; unleſs he thinks it ee | 


ELEC: 


VS v4 Vv We * "WM ww. 


have laid indeed in my Bock, That 1 thought Moralizy 


worth the oW- ning. 


An Anſwer to Remarks, &c. 4431 


1 ſhould write, when and upon what he thinks fit. When I know him better, I 


may perhaps think I owe him great Obſervance ; but ſo much as that, very 


ſew Men think due to themſelves. 5 

ſtration, as welt as Mathemaricks : But 1 do not remember where I promis d 

this Gentleman to demonſtrare it to him. „ 3 

Hie fays, If he knew upon what Grounds I would build my Demonſtration-of Mora- 

Demands as this, and is fo much in haſte to be a Judg, that he cannot ſtay till 

what he has ſuch a Mind to be fitting upon, be born; does not ſeem ot that 

conſequence, that any one ſhould be in haſte to gratify his Impatience. 7: 1 
And ſince he thinks the illiterate part of Mankind ( which is the greateſt) muſt P. 4. 

have a more compendious way to know their Duty, than by long Deductiom; he may do 

well to conſider, whether it were for their fakes he publiſhid this Queſtion, vx. 

hat is the Reaſon and Ground of the Divine Lau? | P. 6. 
Whoever ſincerely acknowledges any Law to be the Law of God, cannot fail 

to acknowledg alſo, That it hath all that Neaſon and Ground that a. juſt and 

wile Law can or ought to have; and will eaſily perſuade himſelf to forbear 

railing ſuch Queſtions and Scruples about it. 5 2 
A Man that tuſinuares, as he does, as if J held, that the Dißinchen Vr- P. 4 

tue and Vice, was to be picł d up by our Eyes, our Ears, ur our Noſftrifs ; ſhe ds 

ſo much Ignorance, or ſo much Malice, that he deſerves no other {Anſwer 

but Pity. | a ; 5 5 
The Immortality of the Soul is another thing, he ſays, he cannot clear to himſelf, P. 8. 


reſolve every one's Doubts, till I ſee thoſe” Principles, laid down by any one, 


- 


that will; and then I will quit mine. 


_ wy one His ay ing in'my Eſay to be correfted, he mays when he 


pleaſes, write againſt it; and when I think fit, I will anſwer him. For Ido 


not intend my Time ſhall be waſted at the Pleaſure of every one, who. may 


have a mind to pick holes in my Book, and ſhew his Skill in the Art of 


Confutation. 


To conclude; Were there nothing elſe in it, I mould not thinle it fit to 
trouble my ſelf about the Queſtions of a Man, which he himſeit does not thin 
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Mr. LOCK E REPLY 


To THE 


Ri ght R everend the Lord Biſhop of Worcefter's 
1 ANSW ER to his Second LETT ER: 


Wbherein, beſides other incident Matters, what his Lord. 
ſhip has ſaid concerning Certainty by Reaſon, Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, and Certainty of Faith; the Reſur. 
rection of the ſame Body; the Immateriality of the 
Soul; the Inconſiſtency of Mr. Loc x's Notions 
with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, and their Ten- 

dency to Scepticiſm ; is examin d. 


T buen 


R Lordſhip, in the Beginning of the laſt Letter you honour'd 
ne with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſpleas d at my having ſaid too much 
a rready in the Queſtion between us, that I think I may conclude, 
vou would be well enough pleas d if I ſhould ſay no more; and 
Ez you. would diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my Promiſe I made 
| you, to anſwer the other Parts of your firſt Letter. If this pro- 
ceeds from any Tenderneſs in your Lordſhip for my Reputation, that you 
would not have me expoſe my ſelf by an Overflow of Words, in many places 
void of Clearneſs, Coherence, and Argument, and that therefore might have been 
ſpatr d; I muſt acknowledg it is a piece of great Charity, and ſuch where in 
you will have a laſting Advantage over me, ſince good Manners will not per 
1 mit me to return you the like. Or ſhould I, in the Ebullition of Thoughts, wic 

my” in me your Lordſhip; finds as impetuous as the Springs. of Modena mention d by 
= Ramazzini, be in danger to forget my ſelf, and to think I had ſome Right 
. to return the general Complaint of Length and Intricacy without Force; 
yet you have ſecur'd yourſelf from the Suſpicion of any ſuch Traſh on your 
P. 4, Side, by making Cobwebs the ealy Product of thoſe who write out of their cn 

Thoughts, which it might be a Crime in me to * to your Lordſhip -. 
Il this Complaint of yout's be not a charitable Warning to me, I cannot well 
gueſs at the Deſign of it; for I world not think that in a Controverſy, which 
you, my Lord, have drag d me into; you would aſſume it as a Privilege due to 
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your ſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, and expect 
| ſhould reply only {o, and fo much, as would juſt ſuit your good likitigy and 
lere to ſet the Cauſe right on that ſide which your Lordſhip contends for 
My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledg the great diſtance that is between your! 
Lordſhip and my ſelf, and pay that Deferente that is due to your Dignity and 
Perſon. But Controverſy,” tho” it excludes not good Manners, will not be ma- 
nag d with all that Submiſſion which one is ready to pay in other Caſes. Prurh, 
which is inflexible, has here its Intereſt, which muſt not be given up in a Com- 
pliment. Plato and Ar iſtotle, and other gteat Names mult give way, rather 
than make us renounce Fruth, or the Friendſhip we have for herh?̃!;̃ 6 
This poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not bun ot e ny (own 
Thoughts ; T have the Authority of others for it, and 1 think it was in Print be- 
fore | was born. But you will ſay however, I am too long in my Replies, Ie 
is not impoſſible but it may be ſo. But with all due Reſpect to y Lordſhip's 
Authority (the Greatnefs whereof 1 ſhall 
crave leave to ſay, that in this caſe yon are by no means a proper judg. We are 
now, as well your Lordſhip as my ſelf, before a Tribunal to which you have ap- 
peabd, and before which you have brought me: Tis the Publick muſt be judg; 
whether your Lordſhip has enlarg'd too far in accuſing me, or I in defending my 
ſell. Common Juſtice makes great Allowance to a Man pleading in his on De- 
fence, and a little length (if he ſhould be guilty of it) finds Excyſe in the 
Compaſſion of By-Standers, when they ſee a Man cauſeleſſy attack 'd, after a 
new way; by a potent Adverſary; and, under vatious Pretences, Octaſions 
fought, and Words wreſted to his Diſad vantage. 


his, my Lord, yon muſt give me leave to think to be my Caſe, whilſt this . 


firange way your Lordſhip has brought me into this Controverſy; your gra- 
dual Accufations of my Book, and the different Cauſes your Lordſhip has aß 
ſign'd of them; together with Quotations out of it, which I canget find xhere, 
and other things I have complain d of (to ſome of which your Lotdſhip has not 


rouchſaf d any Anſwer) ſhall remain unaccounted for, ds I'humbly-conceiver 


they 1 8 „„ 8 
Iconfeſs my Anſwers are long, and 1 wiſh they could have been ſhorter: But 
the Difficulty I have to find out, and ſet before others your Lordihip's * mean” 


ing, that they may ſee what I am anſwering to, and ſo be able to judg ot the 


Pertinency of what I ſay,” has unavoidably inlarg'd them. Whether this be: 


wholly owing to my Dulneſs, or whether a little Perplexedneſs both as to Gram - 


mar and Coherence, caus'd by thoſe numbers of Thoughts, whether of your own: 
or others, that crowd from all Parts to be ſet down when you write, may not be; 
allow'd to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. I am at the mer- 
cy of your Lordfhip, and my other Readers in the point, and know not ho- 
to avoid a Fault that has no Remedy. : | IVR 


42 


always readily acknowleds) I muſt 


Your Lordſhip ſays, The World ſoon grows weary of Controverſies, eſpecialy | when P. 4i 


they are about perſonal Matters ; which made your Lordſhip wonder, that one u 
underſtands the World ſo well, ſhould ſpend above fifty Pages iu renewing and inlarging 
a Complaint wholly concerning himſelf. | 8 | 1 19/0 

Io which give me leave to ſay, That if your Lordſhip had ſo much conſi- 


der d the World, and what it is not much pleas'd with, when you publiſh d your 


Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had not fo perſonal- 
ly concern'd me in that Controverſy, as it appears now you have, and con- 
tinue {till to do. > g 015 Bolt nn 


| Your Lordſhip wonders that J ſpend above fifty Pages in renewing and enlarging P. 4. 


my Complaint concerning my ſelf. Yeur Wonder, I hambly conceive, will not be 
ſo great, when you recolle&t, That your Anſwer to my Complaint, ' and the 
SatisjaFFion you propos'd to give me and others in that per ſonal Matter, began the 
firſt Letter you honour'd me with, and ended in the 47th Page of it; where 
you ſaid, You ſuppoſe the Reaſon of your mentioning my Words ſo often, uns nom no. 
longer a Riddle to me; and ſo jeu proceeded to other Particulars of my Vindication. 


lf therefore I have ſpent fifty Pages of my Anſwer, in ſhewing that what yu ; 


ofter'd in forty ſeven Pages for my Satisfaftion,. was none, but that the Riddle 
was a Riddle ſtill; the diſproportion in the number of Pages is not fo greatas 
to be the Subject of much wonder; eſpecially to thoſe who conſider, that in 
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Mr. Loekt's Second Reply 
what you call Perſonal Matter, I was ſhewing that my Eſſay, having in it no- 


thing contrary to the Doctrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that Diſpute ; 
and that therefore I had reaſon to complain of it, and of the manner of its be- 


ing brought in: And if you had pleas d not ro have moy'd other Queſtions, nor 


brought other Charges againſt my Book till this, which was the Occaſion and 
Subject of my firſt Letter, had been clear'd ; by making out that the Paſſages 
you had, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, quoted out of my Book 
had ſomething in them againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ſo were, with 
juſt reaſon, brought by you, as they were, into that Diſpute ; there had been 
no other but that Perſaza/ Matter, as you call it, between us. 

In the Examination of thoſe A 7. meant, as you ſaid, for my Satisfaction 
and of other Parts of your Letter, I found (contrary to what I expected) Mat- 
ter of renewing aud enlarging my Complaint, and this I took notice of and ſet down 
in my Reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done: The Knowledg of the ld 
ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for Satisfaction 
which you were pleas d to give, in which I could not find any, nor, as I be- 
eve, any intelligent or impartial Reader. So that your Lordſhip's Care of the 
World, that it mould not grow weary of this Controverſy, and the Fault you find 
of my miſimploying fifty Pages of my Letter, reduces it ſelf at laſt in effed to 
no more but this, That your Lordſhip ſhould have a liberty to ſay what you 
pleaſe, pay me in what Coin you think fir; my part ſhould be, to be latisty'd 
with it, reſt content, and {ay nothing. This indeed might be a way not to 
weary the World, and to fave fifty Pages of clean Paper, and put ſuch an end to 
the Controverſy, as your Lor dſhip would not diſlike. | 


r. 1711. I learn from your 8 that it is the firſt part of Wiſdom, in ſome Mens 


Opinions, nor to begin in ſuch Diſputes. What the knowledg of the World 
(which is a ſort of Wiſdom) ſhould in your Lordſhip's Opinion make a Man 
do, when one of your Lordſhip's Character begins with him, is very plain: He 
is not to reply, fo far as he judges his Defence and the Matter requires, but as 
your Lordſhip is pleas d to allow ; which ſome may think no better than if one 
might not reply at all. | | | 

fter having thus rebuk'd me for having been too copious in my Reply, in 
the next words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwer'd ; That 


P. 4. I ſhould have clear d my ſelf by declaring to the World, that I own'd the Dofrine of 


the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church. 


This, as I take it, is a mere Perſonal Matter, of the ſame Woof with a Spaniſh | 


San Benito, and, as it ſeems to me, delign'd to fit cloſe to me. What muſt I 
do now, my Lord? Muſt I ſilently put on and wear this Badg of your Lord- 
ſhip's Favour, and, as one well underſtanding the World, ſay not a word of ic, 
becauſe the World ſoon grows weary of Perſonal Matters? If in Gratitude for this 
Perſonal Favour I ought to be ſilent; yet J am forc'd to tell you, that in what 
you require of me here, you poſſibly have cut out too much Work for a poor 
ordinary Layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a Doctrine ſo diſputed 
has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, and who might have thought it enough 
to own it as deliver d in the Scriptures. Your Lordſhip herein lays upon me 
what I cannot do, without owning to know what I am ſure I do not know: 
For how the Doctrine of the Trinity has been always receiv'd in the Chriſtian 
Church, I confeſs my ſelf ignorant. I have not had time to examine the Hiſto- 
ry of it, and to read thoſe Controverſies that have been writ about it: And to 
owna Doctrine as receiv'd by others, when I do not know how thoſe others re- 
ceiv d it, is perhaps a ſhort way to Orthodoxy, that may ſatisfy ſome Men: 


But he that takes this way to give Satisfaction, in my Opinion makes a little 


bold with Truth; and it may be queſtion'd whether ſuch a Profeſſion be plea- 


fing to that God, who requires Truth in the inward Parts, however acceptable 


elan. 


it may in any Man be to his 


I preſume your Lordſhip, in your Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Doctrine of the 


Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church. And 


P. 87. I think your words, viz. I is the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church which you are bound 


20 defend, and no particular Opinions of your own, authorize one to think ſo. 
But it I am to own it as your Lordſhip has there deliver'd it, I muſt own what 
I do not underſtand ; for I confeſs your Expoſition of the Senſe of the Church 
wholly tranſcends my Capacity. It 
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If you require me ro own it with an implicit Faith, I ſhall pay that Defe= 
rence as ſoon to your Lordſhip's Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church, as 
any one's. But if I muſt underſtand and know what I own, it is my Misfortune, 
and I cannot deny it, that I am as far from owning what you in that Diſcourſe 
deliver, as I can be from profe ſſing the moſt unintelligible thing that ever I 
read, to be the Doctrine that I own. | | | 
Whether I make more-uſe of my poor underſtanding in the Caſe, than you 
are willing to allow every one of your Readers, I cannor tell : but ſuch an Un- 
derſtanding as God has given me, is the beſt I have, and that which I muſt uſe 


in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the Truth of it: and for 
this there 1s nohelp that I know. 


That which keeps me a little in countenance, is, That, if I miſtake not; 
Men of no mean Parts, even Divines of the Church of England, and thoſe of 
neither the loweſt Reputation nor Rank, find their Underſtandings fail them on 
this occaſion ; and ſtick not to own, that they underſtand not your Lordſhip in 
that Diſcourſe, and particularly that your ſixth Chapter is unintelligible to them 
as well as me; whether the fault be in their or my Underſtanding, the World 
muſt be Judg. But this is only by the bye, for this is not the Anſwer I here in- 
tend your Lordſhip. | 3 | HEY 

Your Lordſhip tells me, that to clear my ſelf, I ſhould have ound to the World 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd, &c. Anſwer. I know not whether 
in a Diſpute manag'd atter a new way, wherein one Man is argu'd againſt, and 
another Man's words are all along quoted, it may not alſo be a good, as well as 
2 new Rule, for the Anſwerer to reply to what was never obje&ed, and clear 
himſelf from what was never laid to his charge. If this be not ſo, and that this 
new way of attacking requires not this new way of Defence, your Lordſhip's 
Preſcription to me here what I ſhould have done, will, amongſt the moſt intelligent 
and impartial Readers, pals tor a ſtrange Rule in Controverſy, and ſach as the learn- 
edeſt of them will not be able to find in all Antiquity ; and therefore muſt be 
imputed to ſomething elſe than your Lordſhip's great Learning. 

Did your Lordſhip in the Diſcourſe of the Vindication of the Leanity, wherein you 
firſt fell upon my Book, or in your Letter (my Anſwer to which you are hers 
correcting) did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, That I did 
not own the Doctrine of the Trinity, as it has been receiu'd in the Chriſtian Church, 

&c? If you did, the Objection was ſo ſecret, ſo hidden, ſo artificial, that your 

words declar'd quite the contrary. In the Vindication of the Doctrine of the | 
Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, That my Notions were borrow'd to ſerve other Purpoſes Vind. 5. 239. 
[whereby, if I underſtand you right, you meant againſt the Doctrine of the Trini- *Anſ.1.9.35- 
ty] than I intended them; which you repeat again * for my Sat igfaction, and inſiſt f + Ib. p. 36, 
upon for my Vindication. | | | | I. 

You having ſo ſolemnly more than once profeſs d to clear me and my Intentions Anſ. 1. p. 122. 
from all Suſpicion of having anyepartin that Controverſy, as appears farther in *3*' 
the cloſe of your firſt Letter, where all you charge on me, is the ill uſe that o- | 
thers had made, or might make of my Notions ; how could I ſuppoſe ſuch anOb- 
jection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, without accuſing 
your Lordſhip of manifeſt Prevarication? . 

If your Lordſhip had any thing upon your Mind, any ſecret Aims, which you 
did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine and anſwer to, as if 1 
knew them; this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who looë no farther into Mens 
Thoughts, than as they appear in their Books, Where you have given your 
Thoughts vent in your Words, I have not, I think, omitted to take notice of 
them, not wholly paſſing by thoſe Inſinuations, which have been drop'd from 
your Lordſhip's Pen; which from another, who had not profeſs d ſo much per- 
oy Reſpe&, would have ſhewn no exceeding good Diſpoſition of Mind to- 
wards me. | 

When your Lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of hot believing the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, as receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, or any other Doctrine you ſhall _ 
think fit, I ſhall anſwer as I would to an Inquifitor. For tho* your Lordſhip + 
tells me, That I need not be afraid of the Inquiſition, or that you intended to charge F. 5: 
me with Hereſy in denying the Trinity; yet he that ſhall conſider your Lordfſhip's 
Proceeding with me from the beginning, as faras it is hitherto gone, may have 
Vol. I. | Kkk 2 1 reaſon 
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reaſonto think, that the Methods and Management of that Ai) Office are not 
wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor have eſcaped your great reading. Your 
Proceedings with me have had theſe ſteps: 

1. Several Paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of them 
relating barely to the Being of a God, and other Matters wholly remote trom 
any Queſtion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of the Dering 
of the Trinity, and there argud againſt as containing the Errors ot Thoſe and Them ; 
which Thoſe and Them, are not known to this day. | 

2. In your Lordſhip's Anſwer to my firſt Letter, when what was given as the 
great reaſon why my E/ay was brought into that Controverſy, viz. becauſe in it 
Certainty was founded upon clear and diſtintt Ideas; was found to fail, and was only 

a2 sSuppoſition of your own ; other Accuſations were fought out againſt it, in 
Anſw. 1- p. relation to the Doctrine of the Trinity: viz. Thar it might be of dangerous conſe- 


133» quence, to that Doctrine, to introduce the new Term of Ideas, and to place Certaint) | 


in the Perception of the Agreement or on of our Ideas. What are become of 
theſe Charges, we ſhall ſee in the Progreſs of this Letter, when we come to 

conſider what your Lordſhip has reply'd ro my Anſwer upon theſe Points. 
3. Theſe Accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight enough to effect what you 
intended, my Book has been rumaged again to find new and more imporcan 
Andy. 2. II. Faults in it; and now at laſt, at the third Effort, my Notions of Ideas are found 
tie- page. inconfiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. This indeed carries ſome Sound 
in it, and may be thought worthy the Name and Pains of ſo great a Man, and 

zealous a Father of the Church, as your Lordſhip. 

That I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give me 
leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordſhip why I preſume my Book has upon this 
occaſion been look'd over again, to {ee what could be found in it capable to 
bear a deeper Accuſation, that might look like ſomething in a Title-Page. Your 
Lordſhip, by your Station in the Church, and the Zeal you have ſhewn in de- 
fending its Articles, could not be ſuppos'd, when you firſt brought my Book 
into this Controverſy, to have omitted theſe great Enormities that it now 
ſtands accus'd of, and to have cited it for ſmaller Miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
not found, but only imagin'd to be, init; if you had then known theſe great 

' Faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 


had been appriz'd of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous Errors, you would not 


certainly have paſs'd them by : and therefore, I think, one may reaſonably con- 
clude, that my Eſſay was new look'd into on purpoſe. - 

P.177) Your Lordſhip ſays, That what you have done herein, you thought it your Duty to 
do, not with reſpett to your ſelf, but to ſome of the Myſteries of our Faith, which you 
do not charge me with oppoſing, but by laying ſuch Foundations as do tend to the cver- 
throw of them. It cannot be doubted but your Duty would have made you at the 
firſt warn the World, that my Notions were inconſiſtent with the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, if your Lordſhip had then known it: Tho' the exceſſive Reſpect 
and Tenderneſs you expreſs towards me perſonally, in the immediately preceding 


words, would be enough utterly to confound me, were I not a little acquainted 


with your Lordſhip's Civilities in this kind. For you tell me, That theſe things 
P. 177. laid together, made your Lordſhip think it neceſſary to do that which you was unwilling 

to do, till I had driven jou to it; which was to ſhew the Reaſons you had why you loc d 
on my Notion of Ideas and of Certainty by them, as inconfiſtent with it ſelf, and with 
ſome important Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What muſt I think now, my Lord of theſe words? Muſt I take them as 2 
mere Compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to 
the preciſe meaning of the Words? Or muſt I believe that your Unwillingne/c 
to do ſo hard a thing to me, reſtrain'd your Duty, and you could not prevail oa 
your ſelf Chow much ſoever the Myſteries of Faith were in danger to be over- 
thrown) to get out theſe harſh Words, viz. That my Notions were inconfiſtent with 


the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, till your third Onſet, after I had fore d you 


to your Duty by two Replies of mine? | 
It will not become me, my Lord, to make my ſelf a Compliment from your 
- words, which you did not intend me in them. But on the other ſide, I would 
not willingly neglect to acknowledg any Civility from your Lordſhip in the full 


extent of it. The Buſineſs is a little nice, becauſe what is contain'd in thoſe 
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wo Paſſages, cannot by a leſs skilful Hand than your's be well put together, tho? P. 177. 


they immediately follow one another. This, I am ſure, falls out very un- 
towardly, that your Lordſhip ſhould drive me ( who had much rather have been 
otherwiſe employed) to drive your Lordſhip to do that which you were unwilling 
to do. The World fees how much I was driven: for what Cenſures, what Im- 

utations muſt my Book have lain under, if I had not clear'd it from thoſe 
Accuſations your Lordihip brought againſt it; when I am charg'd now with 
Evaſſons, tor not clearing my ſelf from an Accuſation which you never brought 
againſt me? But if it be an Evaſion, not to anſwer to an Obje&ion that has not 


been made, What is it, I beſeech you, my Lord, to make no Reply to Obje&ions 


that have been made? Of which I promiſe to give your Lordſhip a Lift, when- 
ever you ſhall pleaſe to call for it. N 

I forbear it now, for fear that, if I ſhould ſay all that I might upon this new 
Accuſation, it would be more than would ſuit with your Lordſhip's liking ; 
and you ſhould complain again that you have open d a Paſſage which brings to your 
mind Ramazzini and his ſprings of Modena. But your Lordſhip need not be a- 
fraid of being overwhelm'd with the Ebullition of my Thoughts, nor much trouble 
your felt to find a way to give check to it: Mere Ebullition of Thoughts never over- 
whelms or ſinks any one but the Author himſelf ; but if it carries Truth with it, 
that I confeſs has force, and it may be troubleſome to thoſe that ſtand in its way. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, Jou ſee how dangerous it is to give occaſion to one of ſuch a P. 2, 


fruitful Invention as I am, to write. 
I am oblig'd to your Lordſhip, that, you think my Invention worth concerning 
your ſelf about, tho” it be ſo unlucky as to have your Lordſhip and me always 


by 


differ about the meaſure of its Fertility. In your firſt Anſwer, you thought I roo P. 80. 


much extended the Fertility of my Invention, and aſerib'd to it what it had no 


title to; and here, I think, you make the Fertility of my Invention greater than 


it is. For in what I have anſwered to your Lordſhip, there ſeems to me no 
need at all of a Fertile Invention. Tis true it has been hard for me to find out 
whom you writ againſt, or what you meant in many Places. As ſoon as thar 
was found, the Anſwer lay always ſo obvious and ſo eaſy, that there needed no 
labour of Invention to diſcover what one ſhould reply. The things themſelves 
( where there were any) ſtrip'd of the Ornaments of ſcholaſtick Language, and 
the leſs obvious ways of learned Writings, ſeem'd to me to carry their Anſwers 
vilibly with them. This permit me, my Lord, to ſay, that however fertile my 
_— is, it has not in all this Controverſy produc'd one Fiction or wrong 

uotation. | | 

But before I leave the Anſwer you di&ate, permit me to obſerve that I am 


ſo unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not accus'd ro diſown ; and Anſw. 1. 5. 8. 


here for not owning what I was never charg'd to diſown. The like misfortune 

have my poor Writings : They offend your Lordſhip in ſome Places, becauſe 
they are New; and in others, becauſe they are not New. 

lour next Words, which are a new Charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 

your Proof of them, and proceed to the next Paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells 


me, Lu ſhall wave all unneceſſary Repetitions, and come Immediately to the matter of P. 5: 


my Complaint, as it is renew'd in my ſecond Letter. | 
What your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary Repetitions here, ſeems to be of a 


piece with your blaming me in the foregoing Page, for having ſaid too much in 


my own defence ; and this, taken all together, confirms my Opinion, That in 
your thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have reply d nothing at all. 
For you having ſet down here near twenty Lines as a neceſſary Repetition out of 
your former Letter, your Lordſhip omits my Anſwer to them as wholly anne 


eſary to be ſeen ; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt uimneceſſary to | 


have been ſaid. For when the ſame words are zecefſary to be repeated again, if 
the ſame Reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated too, 
it : 1 judg'd to be nothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have been ſpared 
at nrits 

"Tis true, your Lordſhip has ſet down ſome few Expreſſions taken out of ſe- 
veral parts of my Reply; but in what manner, the Reader cannot clearly fee, 
without going back to the Original of this matter. He muſt therefore pardon 

me the trouble of a Deduction, which cannot be avoided where Controverſy is 


manag'd 
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manag'd at this rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of the 
Anſwer. | 8 1 | 
My Book was brought into the Trinitarian Controverſy by theſe Reps, Non 
Lordſhip (ſays, That, | . 
Vind. p. 231. 1. The Unitarians have not explain d the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon. 
Thid. 2. The Author of Chriſtianity not Mylterious, 20 make amends jor this, has 5. 
fer d an Account of Reaſon. Gi 
Ibid. p. 232. 3- His Doftrine concerning Realon, ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and d 
 Jdeas of whatever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Mind. 
Ibid. p. 233. 4. Your Lordſhip calls this a new way of Reaſoning. 
5. This Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning, in his firſt Chapter, ſays ſome- 
thing which has a Conformity with ſome of the Notions in my Book. Bur j: i; 
to be obſerv d he ſpeaks them as his own Thoughts, and not upon my Auth 
rity, nor with taking any Notice of me. | | 
Vind. p.234. 6. By Virtue of this, he is preſently entitled to I know not how much of m 
; and divers Paſſages of my E/ay are quoted, and attributed to him undet 
the title of The Gentlemen of the neu way of Reaſoning (for he is by this time 
turn'd into a Troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all contain'd in this 
one Author's Doublet ) They and Theſe are made by your Lordſhip to lay about 
them ſhrewdly for ſeveral Pages together in your Lordſhip's Vindication file 
Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with Paſſages taken out of my Book, which your 
Lordſhip was at the Pains to quote as Theirs, i. e. certain unknown Anti-Tri- 
nitarians- | | 
Of this your Lordſhip's way, ſtrange and new to me, of dealing with my 
Lett. p. 59. Book, I took notice. | | 
. 5. To which your Lordſhip tells me here you reply'd in theſe following words, 
which your Lordſhip has ſet down as no unneceſſary Repetition. Your words are : 
It was becauſe the Perſon who oppos d the Myſteries of Chriſtianity went upon my 
Grounds, and made uſe of my Words ; aliho your Lordſhip declar d withal, That they 
were uſed to other purpoſes than I intended them: and your Lordſhip confe ſi d, that 
the Reaſon why you quoted my Words ſo much, was, becauſe your Lordſhip found my 
Notions as to Certainty by Ideas, was the main foundation on which the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious went; and that he had nothing that lock d like Reaſon, 
if that Principle were remov'd, which made your Lordſhip ſo much endeavour to ſhew, 
that it would not bold; and ſo you ſuppos d the Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſo often 
mention d my Words, was no longer a Riddle to me. And to this Repetition your 
P. f. Lordſhip ſubjoins, That 7 ſet down theſe Paſſages in my Second Letter, but with 
theſe words annex d, That all this ſeems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
« of this matter.“ 28 
Anſwer. I ſay ſo indeed in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, and if I had 
{aid no more, your Lordſhip had done me juſtice in ſetting down barely theſe 
words as my reply, which being ſer down when your Lordſhip was in the way 
of repeating your own words with no ſparing Hand, as we ſhall ſee by and by, 
theſe few of mine ſet down thus, without the leaſt Intimation that I had faid 
any thing more, cannot but leave the Reader under an Opinion, that this was 
my whole Reply. 45g | 


— p-43, But if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to turn co that Place of my Second Letter, 


out of which you take theſe Words, I preſume you will find that J not only 
ſaid, but prov'd, © That what you had ſaid in the Words above repeated, to 
clear the Riddle in your Lordſhip's way of writing, did nothing towards it.” 
That which was the Riddle to me, was, That your Lordſhip writ againſt 
others, and yet quoted only my words ; and that you pinn'd my words, which 
you argued againſt, upon a certain Sort of Theſe and Them that no where ap- 
candle or were to be found; and by this way brought my Book into the Con- 
troverly. _ 25 | , 
To this your Lordſhip ſays, u told me it was becauſe the Perſon who oppos d 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds, and made uſe of my Words. 


Anſwer. He that will be at the Pains to compare this, which you call a Repe- | 


tition here, with the Place you quote for it, viz. Anſw. 1. p. 46. will, I humbly 


conceive, find it a new Sort of Repetition ; unleſs the ſetting down of Words 


and 
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a Repetition, let us take it of what your Lordſhip had ſaid before. 


The Reaſon, and the ouly Reaſon there given why you quoted my words after, Anſw:1.9.46, 
the manner you did, was, Becauſe you. found my Nations. as to Certainty by Ideas, 


was the main. Foundation. which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious. went Upon. 
Theſe are the Words in your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, and this the only Reaſon. 
there given, tho' it hath grown a little by Repetition. And to this my Reply. 


| . 
was; That I thought your Lordſhip had found, that that which the Author of Lett. 2 4. 


« Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he was made one of the. 
« Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Trini- 
© ty, was, that he made or ſu ppos d clear and diſtinfd Ideas neceſſary to, Certaintg : 
© But that was not my Notion as toCerzainty by Ideas, &c.” Which Reply, my. 
Lord, did not barely fay, but ſhew'd the Reaſon why I ſaid, That What your 
Lordſhip had offer d as the Reaſon of your manner of proceeding, did nothing 
towards the clearing of it: unleſs it could clear the er, to ſay you jou q 
me with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious. who goes upcn a different 
Notion ot Cextainty from mine, becauſe he goes upon the fame with me. For 
he (as yourLordfhip ſuppoſes) making Certainty to conſiſt in the Perception of 


rhe Agreement or Diſageeement of clear and diſtinct Idea - and I. on the con- 


trary, making it conſiſt in the perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement᷑ of 
ſuch Ideas as we have, whether they be perfectly in all their parts clear and diſtinct 
or no: it is impoſſible he ſhould go upon my Grounds, whilſt they are ſo dif- 
ferent, or that his going upon my Grounds ſhould be the Reaſon of your Lord. 
ſhip's joining me with him. And now I leave your Lordſhip to judg, how, you 
had c/ear'd this matter; and whether what I had anſwered, did not prove, that 
what you ſaid did nothing towards the clearing of it. 0 

This one thing, methinks, your Lordſhip has made very clear, That you 
thought it neceſſary to find ſome way to bring in my Book, where yon were ar- 
guing againſt that Author, that ke might be the Perſon, and mine the Words 
you would argue againſt together. But tis as clear that the particular matter 
which your Lordſhip made uſe of to this purpoſe, happen'd ta be :omew hat. 


unluckily choſen. For your Lordſhip having accus'd him of ſuppoſing clear and Vind.p. 242. 
diſtinet Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, which you declar d to he the Qpinion you of= Anſw. 1. p.14 


ford, and for that Opinion having made him a Gentleman of the vew way of Reg- 
ſozing, your LP imagin'd that was the Notion of Certainty I went an. 
But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary Tie 
between that Author and me was unexpectedly difloly'd ; and there was no ap- 
pearance of Reaſon for bringing Paſſages out of my Baok, and arguing againſt 
them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that Author's. ; 

To juſtify this ( ſince my Notion of Certainty could not be braught to agree 
with what he was charg'd with, as oppoſite to the Dufrine of the Trinity ) he at 
any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, and to go whore my Nato of Ger- 
tainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I ſay at any rate. The Reaſon I have rg 
think ſo, is this: Either that Author does make clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary 
to Certainty, and ſo does not go upon my Notion of Certainty ; and then your 
aſſigning his going upon my Notion of Certainty, as the Reaſon for your join- 
ing us as you did, fhews no more but a Willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 
join d: Or he does not lay all Certainty only in and diftinit Ideas, and ſo poſ- 
ſibly, for ought I know, may go upon my Notion of Certainty. But then, my Lord, 
the Reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this Diſpute, will appear to 
have been none. All your arguing againſt the Gentleman of this uew way of 
Reaſoning, will be found to be againſt no body, ſince there is no body to he 
jound that lays all Foundation of Certginty only in clear aud diſtiuft Ideas; no body 
to be found, that holds the Opinion that your Lordſhip oppoſes. f 

Having thus given you an Account of ſome part of my Reply (to what 
your Lordſhip really anſwer d in that 46th Page of your firſt Letter) to ſhe 
that my Reply contain'd ſomething more than theſe Words here ſer down 
by your Lordſhip, wiz. © That all this ſcems to me to do nothing to the 
* clearing this matter? I come now to thoſe Parts of your Repetition, as 
your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 


Yout 


| 4 


and Expreſſions not to be found in it, be the Repetizion of any Paſſage. But for 
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P. 5. 


P. 6. 


Mr. Lock HV Second Reply 


Your Lordſhip ſays, That you told me the Reaſon why I was brought into the 


Controverſy after the manner I had complain'd of, was becauſe the Perſon wy 


oppos'd the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds ; and for this you quote 
the 46th Page of your firſt Letter. Bur having turn'd to that place, and find- 


ing there theſe Words, That you found my Notions as. to Certainty by Ideas wa; the 


main Foundation which that Author went upon; which are far from being repeat- 


ed in the words ſet down here, unleſs Groazds in general be the fame with 


Notions as to Certainty by Ideas 1 beg leave to conſider what you here ſay ag 
new to me, and not repeated. * 26 e e en e 

Your Lordſhip ſays, that you brought me into the Controverſy as you 
did, becauſe that Author went upon my Grounds. Tis poſſible he did, or did 
not; But it cannot appear that he did go por my Grounds, till thoſe Ground; 
are aſſign d, and the Places both out of him and me produc'd to ſhew, that 
we agree in the ſame Grounds, and go both upon them; when this is done, there 


will de Room to conſider whether it be ſo or no. 


- An the mean time, you have brought me into the Controverſy, for his going 
upon this particular Ground, ſuppos d to be mine, That clear and diltin Ideas 
are neceſſary- to Certainty. It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to {ay 
in general, as your Lordſhip does, That he went upon my Grounds ; becauſs tho 
he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other things, but differ from me in this 


one Notion of: Certainty, there could be no reaſon for your dealing with me as 


you have done: That Notion of Certainty being your very Exception againſt his 
Account of | Reaſon, and the ſole Occafion you took of bringing in Paſſages out 
of my Book, and the very Foundation of arguing againſt them. - 

Jou Lordſhip farther ſays here, in this Repetition, which you did not (ay 
before in the Place refer d to as repeated, That he made uſe of my Words. | 
think he did of Words ſomething like mine; But as 'I- humbly conceive alſo, 
he made uſe of them, as his own, and not as. my Mord; for I do not remember 


that.he-quotes, me for them. Tzis I am ſure, Thar in the Words quoted out 


of him by your Lordfhip, upon which my Book is brought in, there is not 
one Syllable of Certaint) ) {deas. + 3 ar | . 


* 4 * 


No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have ſaid, if your Lordſhip diſ- 


o% ® 
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approves of it, you have a Right to queſtion him that ſaid it. But I do not 


lee how this gives your Lordſhip any Right to entitle any body to what he 
does not ſay, whoever elſe ſays it. | . 

The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ſays in his Book ſomething ſuitable 
to What I had ſaid in mine; borrow'd or not borrow'd from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip to determine for him. But 1 do not ſee what ground that 


7 gives your Lordſhip to concern me in the Controverſy you have with him, 


Vind. p. 234. 


r things I ſay which he does not; and which I ſay to a different Purpoſe 
from his. Let that Author and I agree in this one Notion of Certainty as much 
as you pleaſe, what Reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote my 


Words as his, who never us'd them; and to Purpoſes, as you ſay more than 


once, to which I never intended them? This was that which I complain d 
was a Riddle to me. And: fince your Lordſhip. can give no other Reaſon 
for it, than thoſe we have hitherto ſeen, I think it | ſufficiently unriddled, 
and you are in the right when you ſay, you think it is no longer a Riddle to me. 


I cafily grant my little Reading may not have inſtructed me, what has 


been, or what may be done, in the. ſeveral ways of writing and managing of 
Controverſy, which like War always produces new Stratagems : Only I beg 
my Ignorance may be my Apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new way 
of. writing to me, and this 1s the firſt time I ever met with ir. | 
But let the ten Lines which your Lordſhip has ſer down out of him be, if you 
pleaſe, ſuppos'd to be preciſely my Words, and that he quoted my Book for them: 
1 do not ſee how even this entitles him to any more of my Book than he bas 


- Quoted; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my Book, can be aſcrib'd 


to him; or argued againſt as his, or rather, as I know not whoſe, which was 
the thing I complain'd of: for the Theſe and They, thoſe Paſſages of my Book 
were aſctib'd to, could not be that Author, for he us'd-them not; nor the 
Author of the Eſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argued againſt, 
but was diſcharg'd from the Controverſy under Debate. So that neither he 
* | : nor 
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to the Bi ſpop of Worceſter: 
nor 1 being the They and Thoſe, that ſo often occur, and deſerv'd fo niuch 
Pains from your Lordſhip ; I could not but complain of this, to me, incom- 
rehenſible way of bringing my Book into that Controverſy. 

Another Part of your Lordſhip's Repetition, which I humbly conceive, is no 
Repetition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that Paſſage quoted for it, is this, 
That your Lordſhip confeſs'd that the Reaſon wy you quoted my Words ſo much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need yorte Lordſhip had to give a Reaſon 
why you quoted my Words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that I made that 
the matter of my Complaint. That which I complain'd of, was not the 

uantity ef what was quoted out of my Book, but the manner of quoting it, 


viz. © That I was fo every where join d with others, under the comprehen- Lett. 2. 5. 494 


« five Words They and Them, tho' my Book alone were every where quoted, 
« that the World would be apt to think, I was the Perſon who argu'd a- 
« gainſt the Trinity.“ And again, © That which I complain'd of was, That 


44t 


P. 6. 


Ibid. p. 51. 


« ] was made One of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, without be- 


„ing guilty of what made them ſo, and ſo was brought into a Chapter 
« wherein I thought my ſelf not concern'd ; which was manag d ſo, that my 
4 Book was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt ; others were en- 
« tituted to what I ſaid, and I ro what others ſaid, without knowing why or 


„how.“ Nay, I told your Lordſhip in that very Reply, That if your Lett. 2. p.50. 


« Lordſhip had direfly queſtion'd any of my Opinions, I ſhould not have 
“ complain'd.” Thus your Lordſhip ſees my Complaint was not of the large- 


neſs, but of the manner of your Quotations. But of that, in all theſe many 


Pages imploy'd by your Lordſhip for my Satisfafion, you, as I remember, 
have not been pleas'd to offer any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way 
clear d: When J do, I ſhall readily acknowledg your great Maſtery in this, as 
in all other ways of writing. | 

I have in the foregoing Pages, for the clearing this matter, been oblig'd to 
take notice of Them and Thoſe, as directly ſignifying no body. Whether your 
Lordſhip will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know not, ſince I perceive ſuch flight 
words as Them and Thoſe, are not to be minded in your Lordſhip's Writings : 


Your Lordſhip has a Priviledge to uſe ſuch trifling Particles, without taking any 


great care what or whom they refer to. 
To ſhew the Reader that | do not talk without Book in the caſe, I ſhall ſer 
down your Lordſhip's own Words : What a hard Fate doth that Man lie under, 


that falls into the hauds of a ſevere Critick! He muſt have a care of his Bat, 
aud For, and Them, and It. For the leaſt Ambiguity in any of theſe, will fill up 


Pages in an Anſwer, and make a Book look confiderable for the Bulk of it. And 
what muſt a Man do, who is to anſwer all ſuch Objections about the uſe of Particles ? 
I humbly conceive tis not without Reaſon, that your Lordſhip here claims 
an Exemption from having a care of your But, and your For, and your Them, 
and other Particles. The Sequel of your Letter will ſhew, That tis a Privi- 
ledge your Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and therefore have reaſon to be ten- 
der of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe unmannerly Criticks, who queſtion it. 
Upon this Conſideration, I cannot but look on it as a Misfortune to me, that 
it ſhould fall in my way to displeaſe your Lordſhip, by diſturbing you in the 
quiet, and perhaps antient Poſſeſſion of ſo convenient a Privilege. But how 
great ſoever the Advantages of jt may be to a Writer, I, upon Experience, 
find it is very troubleſom and perplexing, to a Reader, who is concern d to un- 
derſtand what is written, that he may anſwer to it. But to return to the 
Place we were upon: | 


P. 90. 


Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, Whether it doth or no, i. e. Whether what p. 6. 


your Lordſhip had ſaid doth clear this Matter or no, you are content to leave 
- to _ Indiſferent Reader; and there it muſt reſt at laſt, altho* I ſhould write Vo- 
umes avout it. | | 


Upon the reading of theſe laſt Words of your Lordſhip's, I thought you 


had quite done with this Perſonal Matter, ſo apt, as you ſay, to weary the 
World. But whether it be that your Lordſhip is not much fatisfy'd in the 
eng of ir, or in the letting it a ; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt Words, that what I write about it is Volumes, i. e. too much, as your 


2 12 told me in the firſt 23 1 but what your Lordſhip ſays about 
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Mr. Lock e's Second Reply 


it, is but neceſſary : whether , theſe or any other be the cauſe of it, Perſuuat 
Mutter, as it ſeems, is very importunate and troubleſome to your Lordi. 
as it is to the World. You turn it going in the end of one Paragraph, and 
Perſonal Matter thruſts it felt in again in the beginning of the next, whe⸗ 
ther df it (elf, ' without your Lordſhip's notice or Conſent, I examine nor 
But thus ſtands the immediate following words, wherein your Lordſhip 26hs 
me, But for what Cayſe do I continue ſo unuſatigyd ? To which you make me 
give this Anſwer, That the Cauſe why 1 continue ſo unſatisfy d is, That 
* the Author mention d went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtinct 74:4; 
<* are neceſſary to Certainty, but that is not my Notion as to Certainty b 
Ideas; which is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the ALY 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all 
e their Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no; and that I have no Notions 
« of Certainty more than this one. 

Theſe Words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down for mine, I have prin- 
ted in 2 diſtin® Character, that the Reader may take particular notice of 
them; not that there is any thing very remarkable in this Pafſage it felt, 
but becauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore following Pages. For the 
three ſeveral Anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that 
which you call your Defence of them, reach, as I take it, to the 87th Page. 
But another particular Reaſon why this Anſwer, which your Lordſhip th 
made for me to a Queſtion of your own purting, is diſtinguiſh'd by a parti- 
cular Character, is to ſave frequent Repetitions of it; that the Reader, b 
having xecourle to it, may ſee whether choſe things, which your Lordſhip ſays 
of it, be ſo or no, and judg whether I am in the wrong, when I aſſure him, 
that I cannot find them to be as you ſay. 

Only before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively ſays of this which 


- you call my Anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve that it ſuppoſes I continue unſa- 


tig d: To which I reply, That I no where ſay that I continue unſatigyd. 


I may fay, That what is offer'd for Satisfaction, gives none to me or any 


body elſe; and yet I, as well as other People, may be ſatisfy d concerning the 
matter. EI | | 

I now come to what your Lordſhip ſays poſitively of it. 

1. Lou ſay that I tel you, That the Cauſe why I continu'd unſatisfy'd, 


© js, That the Author mention'd went upon this Ground: That clear and 


<* diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty ; but that is not my Notion of 
0 Certainty by Ideas, ©c.” | | | 

To which I crave leave to reply, That neither in the 5oth Page of my 
ſecond Letter, which your Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe, did 1 
tell your Lordſhip any ſuch thing. Neither could I affign, That Author's going 
pom that Ground, there mention d, as any Cauſe of diſſatisfaction to me; becauſe 
I know not that he went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtinct Ideas are neceſſary 
zo Certaizzy - for I have met with nothing produc'd by your Lordſhip out of 
him, to prove that he did ſo. And it it be true, that he goes upon Grounds 
of Certainty that are not mine, I know no body that ought to be diſſatiq) d 
with it but your Lordſhip, who have taken ſo much Pains to make his Grounds 
mine, and my Grounds his, and to entitle us both to what each has ſet apart. 

2. Your Lordſhip ſays, 7 HI 5 is no more than what I had ſaid before in my 
former Letter. Anſw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think 
you writ.) 87th Page quoted for ic by your Lordſhip ; where any one muſt 
have very good Eyes, to find all that is ſet down here in this Anſwer (as 
you a little lower call it) which you have been pleas'd to put into my Mouth. 
For neither in the one nor the other of thoſe Pages, is there any ſuch Auſuer 
of mine. Indeed in the 87th Page there are theſe Words; That Certainty, 
jn my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement ot 


Ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear and diſtinct 


Nea, But theſe words there are not given as an Anſwer to this Queſtion, 
Muy do I continue ſa unſatigy'd ? And the remarkable Anſwer above ſer down, 
is, as IL take it, more than theſe Words, as much more in proportion as your 
Lordſhip's Whole Letter is more than the half of it. 


3. Your 
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to the Biſhop of Worceſter! 


3. Your Lordſhip ſays of the remarkable Anſwer above ſet down, that you 


tool particular notice of it. 


To which I crave leave to reply, that your Lordſhip no where before took 


443 


notice of this Anſwer, as you call it; for it was no where before extant, tho it 


be true lome part of the words of it were. But ſome part of the words of this 


Anſwer (which too were never given as an Anſwer to the Queſtion propos d) 


can never be this Anſwer it ſelf. | ES 
4. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, that you gave three ſeveral Anſwers to it. 
'To which I muſt crave leave further to reply, that never an one of the zhree 
Anſwers, which you here ſay you gave to this my Anſwer, were given to this 
Anſwer 3 which, in the words above ſet down, you made me give to your Que- 
ſtion, why I continued ſo unſatisfy'd ? | 
To juſtify this my Reply, there needs no more but to ſet down theſe your 
Lordſhip's three Anſwers, and to turn to the Places where you ſay you gave them. 
The firſt of your three Anſwers is this, That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinti 


Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than J do (according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak 


P. 7. 


more azreeably to my Original Grounds of Certainty. The place = quote for this, 


is, Anſw. 1. p. 80. but in that place it is not given as an Anſwer to my ſaying, 
That © the Cauſe why I continue unſatisfy'd, is, That the Author mention d, 


« went upon this Ground, that clear and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Cer- 


* tainty, but, Cc. And if it be given for Anſwer to it here, it ſeems a very 
ſtrange one. For I am ſuppoſed to ſay, ' That © the Cauſe why I continue 
« unlatisfy'd, is, that the Author mention'd, went upon a Ground different 
from mine; and to ſatisfy me, Iam told his way is better than mine; which 
cannot but be thought an Anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 0 

Your ſecond Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that remarkable Paſſage a- 
bove ſet down, is this; That it is very poſſeble the Author of Chriſtianity not Miſte- 
rious might miſtake or miſapply my Notions ; but there is too much reaſon to believe he 
thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given me this 
occafion for the explaining my meaning, and for tte Vindication of my felf in the matters 


. 13. 


I apprehend he had charg d me with: and for this you quote your firſt Letter, p. 


36. But neither are theſe words in that place an Anſwer to my ſaying, 
That the Cauſe why I continu'd diflatisfy'd, is, That that Author went 
upon this Ground, that clear and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty, 
* bat; Oc SL | | 

Your third Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that Paſſage above ſet down, is, 
That my own Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and that in an Age wherein the 
Myſteries of Faith are too much expos d by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 


it is a thing of dangerous Conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are 


apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: For this you refer the Reader 
to your firſt Letter. But I muſt crave leave allo to obſerve, that theſe words 
are not all to be found in that place, and thoſe ot them which are there, are 


by no means an Auſwer to my ſaying, © That the Cauſe why I continue unſa- 


tisfy'd, is, Oc. 

What the words which your Lordſhip has here ſet down as your three Anſwers, 
are brought in for in thoſe three places quoted by your Lordſhip, any one 
that will conſult them may ſee ; it would hold me too long in Perſonal Matter to 
explain that here, and therefore for your Lordſhip's Satisfaction I paſs by thoſe 
Particulars. But this I crave leave to be politive in, That in neither of them 
they are given in Reply to that which is above ſet down, as my Anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what Cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfyd ? Tho' your Lord- 
thip here ſays, Thar to this Anfwer they were given as a Reply, and it was it 


you had taken notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral Replies to. As Anſwers 
therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. That the Cauſe of my continuing 


unſatisfy'd, is, That the Author mention d, went upon a Ground of Certainty that is 
none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For to this neither of them is given as 


an Anſwer; tho? zhis and it, in ordinary Conſtruction, make them have that re- 


P. 20. 


P. 36. | 


P. 7. 


terence. But theſe are ſome of your priviledg'd Particles, and may be applyd 


how and to what you pleaſe. | | 
But tho* neither of theſe Paſſages be any manner of Anſwer to what your 


Lordſhip calls them Anſwers to; yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, that well- 
Vol. I. | „ | nigh 
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nigh half your Letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the Defence of them; tis fit! 
conſi der what you ſay under each of them. | 

I ſay, as take” it, near half your Letter is in defence of theſe three Paſſages. 

One reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, that tho you ſay here, that you wi! 
lay them together, and defend them, and that in effect all that is ſaid to the 87th 
Page is rang d under theſe three Heads; yet they being brought in as Anſwer, 
to what I am made to ſay, is the Cauſe why I continu d unſatiqh d. I ſhould ſcarce 
think your Lordſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many Pages in this Perſonal Matrer, after 
you had but two or three Pages before ſo openly blam'd me for ſpending a leſs 
number of Pages in my Anſwer, concerning Perſonal Matters, to what your 
Lordſhip had in your Letter concerning them. | 

Another reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, becauſe I do not ſee how theſe 
three Paſſages need ſo long, or any Defences, where they are not attack'd ; or if 
they be attack d, methinks the Defences of them ſhould have been apPly'd to 


the Anſwers I had made to them; or if I have made none, and they be of ſuch 


7. 


moment that they require Anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that they did 
ſo, would either, by my continu'd Silence, have left to your Lordſhip all that 
you can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my Anſwers to them have 
given your Lordſhip an occaſion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended 
them otherwiſe than you have done. This is certain, that theſe Defences had 
come time enough when they had been attack'd, and then it would have been 
ſeen, whether what was ſaid did defend them or no. The truth is, my Lord, 
if you will give me leave to ſpeak my Thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 
three, as you call them, Anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and whar 
relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the Mat- 
ter in queſtion ; methinks they look rather like Texts choſen to be diſcours d 
on, than as Anſwers to be defended in a Controverſy. For the Connection of 
that which in train is tack'd on to them, is ſuch that makes me {ce I am who: 
ly miſtaken in what I thought the eftabliſh'd Rule of Controverſy. This was al- 
o another Reaſon why | ſaid you ſpent, as I tale it, near half of your Letter 

in defence of them. For when I conſider how one thing hangs on to another, 
under the third Anſwer, from pag. 20. where it is brought in, to pag. 87. where 
I think that which you call your defending it ends; tis a hard matter by the 
Relation and Dependency of the Parts of that Diſcourſe ( contain'd in thoſe 
Pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. | 

But to conſider the Paſſages themſelves, and the Defence of them. 

That which you call your firſt Anſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, is 
in theſe words: Thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than 1 do ( according to this Anſwer ) and ſpeak more agreeably to my Original 
Grounds of Certainty. Theſe words being brought in at firſt as a Reply to what 
was call'd my Anſwer, but was not my Anſwer, as may be ſeen, Lett. I. pag. 87. 
I took no notice of them in my ſecond Letter, as being nothing at all to the 
point in hand; and therefore what need they have of a farther Defence, when 
nothing is objected to them, I do not ſee- To what purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven 
or eight Pages to ſhew, that another's Notion about Certainty is better than 
mine ; when that tends not to ſhew how your ſaying, That the Certainty of my 
Proof of a God is not plac d upon any clear and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the force 
of Reaſon diſtin from it, concerns me; which was the thing there to be ſhewn, 
as is viſible to any one who will vouchſafe to look into that 87th Page of my 


firſt Letter? And indeed why ſhould your Lordſhip trouble your ſelf to prove, 


which of two different ways of Certainty by Ideas is the beſt, when you have 
ſo ill an Opinion of the whole way of Certainty by Ideas, that you accuſe it 
of Tendency to Sceprticiſm? But it ſeems your Lordſhip is reſolv'd to have all 
the Faults in my Book clear'd or corrected, and ſo you go on to defend theſe 
words: That thoſe who offer at clear and diftin& Ideas, bit much fairer for Cer- 


tainty than I do. I could have wiſh'd that your Lordſhip had pleas'd a little to 
explain them, before you had defended them ; for they are not, to me, with- 
out ſome Obſcurity. However, to gueſs as well as I can, I think the Propoſi- 
tion that you intend here, is this, That thoſe who place Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& Ideas, are 
morein the right than I am, who place it in the Perception of the Agreement 
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or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, tho' they be not in all their Parts 
pertectly clear and diſtin. 1 | 

Whether your Lordſhip has prov'd this, or no, will be ſeen when we come 
to conſider what you have ſaid in the Defence of it. In the mean time, I have 
no reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe this ſuppoſes, that 
Certainty can be attain'd by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of clear and diſtin& Ideas. For if Certainty cannot be attain'd by the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& Ideas, how can 
they be more in the right, who place Certainty in one fort of Ideas, that it 
cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of Ideas, that it can- 
not be had in? | | 


I ſhall proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in Defence of the 


Propoſition you have here ſet down to defend, which you may be ſure I ſhall 


do with all the Favourableneſs that Truth will allow; ſince, if your Lordſhip 
makes it out to be true, it puts an end to the Diſpute you have had with me: 
For it confutes that main Propoſition, which you have ſo much contended for; 
That to lay all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct 


Ideas, does Certainly overthrow all Myſteries of Faith : unleſs you will ſay, that 


Myſteries of Faith cannot conſiſt with what you have prov'd to be true. 
To prove that they are more in the right than I, who place Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& Ideas only, 
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your Lordſhip ſays, That it is a wonderful thing, in Point of Reaſon, for me to pre- P. 5. 


tend to Certainty by Ideas, and not allow theſe Ideas to be clear and diſtindt. This, 


my Lord, looks as if I plac'd Certainty only in obſcure and confus'd Ideas, and 


did not alu it might be had by clear and diſtin ones. But I have declar'd 
my ſeif ſo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, that I doubt not but your Lord- 
thip would think I deſerv'd to be ask'd, whether this were fair and ingenuous 
dealing to repreſent this Matter as this Expreſſion does? Bur the Inſtances are ſo 
many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to miſlead your Lordſhip, and 
that always on the Side leaſt favourable to my Senſe, that if I ſhould cry out 
as often as I think I meet with occaſion for it, your Lordſhip would have reaſon 


to be uneaſy at the Ebullition and Inlarging of my Complaints. | 
| Your Lordſhip farther asks, How can I clearly perceive the Agreement or Diſa- P. 7, & $: 
 greement of Ideas. if I have not clear and diſtint# Ideas? For how is it poſſible for a 


Man's Mind to know whether they agree or diſagree, if there be ſome Parts of thoſe 
Ideas, we have bnly general and confus'd Ideas of. I would rather read theſe latter 
words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, F there be ſome Parts of thoſe Ideas that are only 
general and confusd; for Parts of Ideas that we have only general and confus'd 


Ideas of, is not very clear and intelligible to me. 


Taking then your Lordſhip's Queſtion as clear'd of this Obſcurity, it will 
ſtand thus: How is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to know, whether Ideas agree or 
diſagree, if there be ſome Parts of thoſe Ideas obſcure and confus'd? In anſwer to 
which I crave leave to ask; Is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to perceive, whether 
Ideas agree or diſagree, if no Parts of thoſe Ideas be cbſcure and confus'd, and by 
that Perception to attain Certainty ? If your Lordſhip fays, No: how do 
you hereby prove, that they who place Certainty in the Perception of the As 
greement or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& Ideas, are more in the right 
than 1? For they who place Certainty, where it is impoſſible to be had, can in 
that be no more in the right, than he who places it in any other Impoſſibility. 
If you ſay Yes, Certainty may be atrain'd by the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& Ideas, you give up the main Queſtion : 
You grant the Propoſition, which you declare you chiefly oppoſe ; and fo all 
this great Diſpute with me is at an end. Your Lordſhip may take which of 
theſe two you pleaſe : if the former, the Propoſition here to be prov'd is given 
up; if the latter, the whole Controverſy is given up: one of them, tis plain, 
you muſt ſay. „ | 

This, and what your Lordſhip ſays farther on this Point, ſeems to me to 
prove nothing, but that you ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things as 
obſcure and confus'd {eas ; and then, with ſubmiſſion, the diſtinction between 
clear and obſcure, diſtin& and confus'd, is uſeleſs ; and tis in vain to talk of clear 
and obſcure, diſtin& and confas'd Ideas, in oppoſition to one another: Or elſe 


your 
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Eſſay, B. 2. 
c. 29. 


N24. 


Vind. p. 233, of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning ; and this be the Opinion which your 


234. 


Anſ. 1. p. 14. 


Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 


your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an obſcure and confus'd Idea is wholly undifiin- 


guiſhible from all other Ideas, and fo in effect is all other Ideas. For if an ob- 


icure and confus d Idea be not one and the ſame with all other Ideas, as it is im- 
poſſible tor it to be, then the obſcure and confus'd Idea may and will be ſo far 
different trom ſome other Ideas, that it may be perceiv'd whether it agrees or 


diſagrees with them or no. For every Idea in the Mind, clear or obſcure, di- 


ſtin& or confus'd, is but that one Idea that it is, and not another Idea that it is 


not; and the Mind perceives it to be the Idea that it is, and not another Idea 


that it is different from. 

What therefore I mean by obſcure and confus'd Ideas, J have at large ſhewn, 
and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a Repetition of here. For that there 
are ſuch obſcure and contus d Ideas, I ſuppoſe the Inſtances your Lordſhip gives 
here evince: to which I ſhall add this one more; Suppoſe yon ſhould in the 
Twilight, or in a thick Miſt, ſee two things ſtanding upright, near the ſize and 
ſhape of an ordinary Man; but in ſo dim a light, or at ſuch a diſtance, that they 
appear'd very much alike, and you could not perceive them to be what they 
really were, the one a Statue, the other a Man; would not theſe two be obſcure 
and confus'd Ideas? And yet could not your Lordſhip be certain of the Truth 


of this Propoſition concerning either of them, that it was ſomething, or did 


exiſt; and that by perceiving the Agreement of that Idea (as obſcure and con- 
fus d as it was) with that of Exiſtence, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition > 
This, my Lord, is juſt the caſe of Subſtance, upon which you rais'd this 
Argument concerning obſcure and confus'd Ideas; which this Inſtance ſhews may 
have Propoſitions made about them, of whoſe Truth we may be certain. 
Hence I crave Liberty to conclude, That I am nearer the Truth than thoſe 
who ſay that Certainty is founded only in clear aud diſtinct Ideas, if any body does 
ſay ſo. For no ſuch Saying of any one of thoſe, with whom your Lordſhip 


join d me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produc'd ; tho' this be that 


for which They and Thoſe, whoever they be, had trom your Lordſhip the title 


Lordſhip declares you oppoſe, as certainly overthrowing all Myſteries of Faith, and 
excluding the Notion of Subſtance out of rational Diſcourſe. Which terrible terma- 
gant Propoſition, viz. That Certainty is founded only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, 


which has made ſuch a noiſe, and been the cauſe of the ſpending above ten 


times fifty Pages, and given occaſion to very large Ebullition of Thoughts; ap- 
pears not by any thing that has been yet produc'd, to be any where in their 
Writings, with whom upon this Score you have had ſo warm a Controverſy, but 
only in your Lordfhip's Imagination, and what you have, atleaſt for this once, 
wret out of your own Thoughts. | 55 | 

But it this Paragraph contain too little in Defence of the Propoſition which 
your Lordſhip, in the beginning of it, ſer down on purpoſe to defend; what 
follows is viſibly more remote from ir. But fince your Lordſhip has been pleas'd 
ro tack it on here, cho without applying of it any way, that I ſee, to the de- 
fence of the Propoſition to be defended, which is already got clean out of ſight; 
I am taught, that *tis fit I conſider it here in this, which your Lordſhip has 
thought the proper place for it. | 

In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip is pleas'd to take notice of this part 


of my Complaint, viz. That Z/ay more than twice or ten times, That you blame 


* thoſe who place Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas ; but I do not: and yet 
© you bring me in amongſt them.” And for this, your Lordſhip quotes ſeven- 
teen ſeveral Pages of my ſecond Letter. Whoever will give himſelf the trouble 
to turn to thoſe Pages, will ſee how far I am in thoſe places from barely ſay- 
ing, That you blame thoſe who place Certainty, &c. and what reaſon you had to 
point to ſo many places for my ſo ſaying, as a Repetition of my Complaint. 


And I believe they will find the Propoſition about Placing Certainty only in clear 


and diſtinet Ideas, is mention'd in them upon ſeveral occaſions, and to different 


purpoſes, as the Argument requir d. 5 
Be that as it will, this is a part ot my Complaint, and you do me a Favour, 


that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many places, you are pleas d 


at laſt to take notice of it, and promiſe me a full Anſwer to it. The firſt part of 
P. 9. which full Anſwer is in theſe words; That you do not deny but the firſt ache, 
0 
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of youy Lordſbip's Charge, was in the Suppoſition that clear and A Rants Ia u as 


celſur), in order to any Certaizty in our Minds. And that the only way © to attain 
« this Certainty, was by comparing theſe Ideas together.. 
My Lord, tho' I have faithfully fer down theſe Words out of your ſecond Au- 
ſwer, yer I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething à different Character 
from that which they ſtand in, in your Letter. For your Lordſhip has publiſh'd 
this Sentence ſo, as if the Suppofition that clear and diſtiutt Heat were neceſſary'ih 
order to any Certainty in our Minds, were my Suppofition ; whereas T maſt crave 
leave to let my Reader know, That that Sappoſition is purely your Loraſhip's : 
for you neither in your Defence of the Trinity, nor in your'fir/? Anſwer, produce 
any thing to prove, that that was either an Afﬀertion or Suppojition & mi! 
but your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the latter Words 
« And that the only way to attain this Certainty, was by comparing the 
« Ideas together: If your Lordſhip means by theſe Ideas, das in general; 
then I acknowledg theſe ro be my words, or to be my Senſe : but then they are 
not any Suppofition in my Book, tho' they are made part of the Sp,] Here; 
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mine; 


bur their Senſe is expreſs'd in my Eſay at large in more Places than one. But 


if by theſe Ideas your Lordſhip means only clear and diſtin& ens, I crave leave 
to deny that to be my Senſe, or any Suppoſition of mine. 

Your Lordſhip goes on; Eut to prove this. Prove what, I beſeech you my 
Lord? Thar Certainty was to be attain'd by comparing Lens, was a Sup= 
poſition of mine. To prove that, there needed no Words or Principles ot mine to 
be produced, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that which was never deny'd. 

But if it were to prove this, viz. That it was a Sappofftiom of mine, That 
dear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary to Certainty; and that, to prove this to be 4 
Suppoſition of mine, my Wordt were produt'd, and my Principles of Certainty laid 


down, and none elſe 3 1 anſwer, I do not remember any Words of Principles of 


mine produced to ſhew any ground for ſuch a Suppoſition, that I placd Certaint: 


P. 9; 


P. 9s 


only in clear and diſtinct IAaeas; and if there had been any ſuch produced; yoar 


Lordſhip would have done me and the Reader a favour, to have RES the 
pages wherein one might have found them produced, unleſs your Lordſhip thinks 


you make amends for quoting ſo many Pages of my ſecond Letter, which might 


have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly to quote any of yoar own whiete it 


needed. When your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me to thoſe Places whete 


ſuch Words and Principles of mine were produced to prove ſuch a Suppofitron, I 
ſhall readily turn to them, to ſee how far this do really give ground for it. 
But my bad Memory not ſuggeſting to me any 15 like it, your Lordſhip, I 


hope, will pardon me if I do not turn over your Defence of the Trizity and your 


Firſt Letter, to ſee whether you have any ſuch Proofs, which you your felf ſeem 
ſo much to doubt or think fo meanly of, that you do not ſo much as point out 
the Places where they are to be found; tho'-we have in this very Page fo emi- 
nent an Example, that you ate not ſparing of your Pains in this kind, where 


= have the leaſt thought that ir might ſerve your Lordfhip to the meaneſt 


rpole. 

Bur cho? you produced no Words or Principles of mine to prove this 4 Suppofitiie 
of mine; yet in your next words here your Lordſhip produces a Reaſon why you 
your ſelf ſuppos'd it. For you ſay, Tou could not imagine that I could place Cer- 
tainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, and not ſuppoſe thoſe Ideas 1b be 
dear and diſtin : ſo that at laſt the Satisfaction you give me, why my Book was 
brought into a Controverſy wherein it was not concern'd, is, that your Lordſhip 
imagin d I ſuppos'd in it what I did not ſuppoſe in it. And here I crave leave to 
ask, Whether the Reader may not well ſuppoſe that you had a great mind to 
bring my Book into that Controverſy, when the only handle you could find for 
it, was an Imagination of a Suppofition to be in it, which in truth Was not there? 

- Your Lordſhip adds, That I fading my ſelf join d in ſuch Company which I did 
not defire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diftinguiſh my ſelf from them, by denying 
clear and diſtinct Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty. 3 

If it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your Thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; That your Lordſhip finding no 
teadier way, as you thought, to ſet a Mark upon my Book, than'by bringing 
ſeveral Paſlages of it into a Controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein they 


P.9. 


P. 9. 
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© any, other Writer that I ever heard of. If any one will confi 


P. — 


— 


had nothing to do; and ſpeaking of them under the name of Thoſe and Them, a; 
if your Adverſarics in that Diſpute had made uſe of thoſe Paſlages againſt the 
Trinity, when no one Oppoſer of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that 1 know 


or that you have produce d, ever made uſe of one of them: you thought fir to 


. Jumble my Book with other Peoples Opinions after a new way, never uſed be 
der what your 


Lorefhip has ſaid for my Sati gaction (wherein you have, as I humbly conceive 


I have ſhewn, produc'd nothing but Imaginations of Imaginarions, and Suppo- 


ſitions of Suppoſitions) he will, I conclude, without ſtraining of his Thoughts 
be carry d to this Conjecture. | | F 
But Conjectures apart, your Lordſhip lays, That I finding my ſelf join d in fuch 
Company which I did not defire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh my ſel} - It 


| keeping to my Book can be call'd diſtinguiſhing my ſelf. You ſay, 1 rather choſe: 


Rather I than what, my Lord, I beſeech you? Your learned way of writing, ! 
find, 1s every where beyond my Capacity ; and unleſs I will gueſs at your mean- 


ing (which is not very ſafe) beyond what I can certainly underſtand by your 


words, I often know not what to anſwer to. *Tis certain, you mean here, that 
J preter'd diſtinguiſhing my ſelf from them I found my ſelf join d with to ſome- 
thing; but to what, you do not ſay. If you mean to owning that for my No- 


tion of Certainty, which is not my Notion of Certainty: this is true, I did 


and ſhall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from any Them, than own that 
for my Notion which is not my Norton : It you mean that 1 prefer d my diſtin- 
guiſbing my ſelf from them, to my being join d with them; you make me chuſes 
where there neither is nor can be any Choice. For what is wholly out of one's 
Power, leaves no room tor Choice: And I think I ſhould be laugh'd at, if 1 


- ſhould ſay, I rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from the Papiſts, than that it 


ſhould rain. For it is no more in my Choice not to be join'd, as your Lord- 
hip has been pleas'd to join me, with the unknown They and Them, than it is in 
my power that it ſhould not rain. | 
Tis like you will ſay here again, this is a nice Criticiſm ; I grant, my Lord, it 
is about Words and Expreſſions: But ſince I cannot know your Meaning bur by 
your Words and Expreſſions, if this Defe& in my Underſtanding very frequent- 
ly overtake me in your Writings to and concerning me, tis troubleſome, I 
confeſs ; but what muſt I do? Muſt I play at Blind-Man's-buff? Catch ar 
what I do not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what; to no Meaning, #. e. to no- 
thing ? Or muſt I preſume to know your Meaning, when I do not? | 
For example, Suppoſe I ſhouid preſume it to be your Meaning here, That J 
found my ſelf join d in Company, by your Lordſhip, with the Author of Chriſtia- 
nity not Myfezious, by your Lordſhip's imputing the ſame Notions of Certainty 
to us both; That 7 did not defire to be ſeen in his Company, i. e. to be thought to 
be of his Opinion in other things; and therefore 7 chuſe rather to diſtinguiſh my 
ſelf from him, by denying clear and diſtin&# Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty, than to 
be ſo join d with him: It I ſhould preſume this to be the Senſe of theſe your 


words here, and that by the doubtful Signification of the Expreſſions of being 


join d in Company and ſeen in company, uſed equivocally, your Lordſhip ſhould 
mean, that becauſe I was ſaid to be of his Opinion in one thing, I was to be 
thought to be of his Opinion in all things, and therefore diſown'd to be of his 


Opinion in that wherein I was of his Opinion, becauſe I would not be though 


of his Opinion all thro': would not your Lordſhip be diſpleas d with me for ſup- 
poſing you to have ſuch a Meaning as this, and ask me again, whether I could 
think you a Man of fo little Senſe to talk thus? And yet, my Lord, this 1s the 
beſt I can make of theſe words, which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a Secret 1n 
your way of dealing with me, than any thing in me that I am aſbam'd of. 
For I am not, nor ever ſhall be aſham'd to own any Opinion I have, becauſe 
another Man holds the ſame ; and ſo far as that brings me into his Company, I 
ſhall not be troubled to be ſeen in it. But I ſha never think, that that entitles 
me to any other of his Opinions, or makes me of his Company in any other 
Senſe, how much ſoever that be the Deſign: For your Lordſhip has uſed no {mall 


Art and Pains to make me of his and the Unitarians Company in all that they 


Jay, only becauſe that Author has ten Lines in the beginning of his Book, 
which agrees with ſomething I have ſaid in mine; from whence we become Com- 


. 
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anions, ſo univerſally united in Opinion, That They muſt be entitled to all that 
4 ſay, and I to all that They TENT iis ads. 85 OM 

My Lord, when I writ my Book, I could not deſign to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from 
the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſouing, who were not then in being, nor are, 
that I ſee, yet: ſince I find nothing produc'd out of the Unitarians, nor the 
Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew, that they make clear and diſtin& 
Ileas neceflary to Certainty. And all that I have done ſince, has been to ſhew, 
That you had no reaſon to join my Book with Men (let them be what They or 
Thoſe you pleaſe) who founded Certainty only upon clear and diſtin& Ideas, 
when my Book did not found it only upon clear and diſtin Ideas. And I can- 
not _ Fr appealing to my Book now, ſhould be call'd a chufing rather to 
diftiaguiſh my ſelf. . es ES | 

Me Reader muſt pardon me here for this uncouth Phraſe of joining my Book 
with Men. For as your Lordſhip order'd the matter ( pardon me, if I ſay in 
your new way of writing ) ſo as it was, if your own Word may be taken in the 
caſe : For, to give me Satistaction, you inſiſt upon this, That you did not join 
me with thoſe Gentlemen in their Opinions, but tell me they uſed my Notions to 
ether purpoſes than I intended them; and ſo there was no need for me to diftinguiſb 
my ſelf from them, when your Lordſhip had done it for me, as you plead all 
along: Tho' here you are pleas'd to tell me, That I was join d with them, and 
that I found my ſelf join d in ſuch Company, as did not defire to be ſeen in. 
My Lord, I could find my ſelf join'd in no Company upon this occafion, but 
what you join'd me in. And therefore I beg leave to ask your Lordſhip, Did 
you join me in Company with thoſe, in whoſe Company, you here ſay, I do not de- 
fire to be ſeen? It you own that you did, how muſt I underſtand that Paſlage 


= 


where you ſay, That you muſt do that Right to the ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Vindic. p. 
Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe Notions were borrow'd, to ſerve other 239+ 
Purpoſes than he intended them; which you repeat again as matter of Satisfaction Anſw. 1.535. 


to me, and as a Proof of the care you took not to be miſunderſtood ? If you did 
join me with them, what is become of all the Satisfaction in the point, which 


your Lordſhip has been at ſo much pains about ? And If you did not join me 
with them, you could not think I found my. ſelf join d with them, or choſe to di- 
ſtinguiſo my ſelf from Men 1 was never join'd with: for my Book was innocent 


ot what made them Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning. 1 a 
There ſeems to me ſomething very delicate in this matter. I ſhould be ſup- 
pos d join d to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppos d to have join d 


me to them, upon ſo ſlight or no oecaſion; and yet all this comes ſolely from 


your Lordſhip. How to do this to your Satisfaction, I confeſs my ſelf to be 
too dull: And therefore I have been at the pains to examine how far I have 
this Obligation to your Lordſhip, and how far you would be pleas'd to own it, 


that the World might underſtand your Lordlhip's, to me, incomprehenſible way 


ot writing on this occaſion. Reg — 8 5 „ 

For if you had a mind, by a new and very dextrous way, becoming the 
Learning and Caution of a great Man, to bring me into ſuch Company, which 
you think I did not defire to be ſeen in; I thought ſuch a Pattern, ſet by ſuch a 
Hand as your Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt by bein paſs d over too lightly. 
Beſides; I hope, that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to ſee what 


Obligation I had to your Lordſhip in the Favour you deſign d me. But I crave 
leave co aſſute your Lordſhip, I ſhall never be aſham'd to own any Opinion 1 
have, becauſe another Man ( of whom perhaps your Lordſhip or others have no. 
very good thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be ſo far ſeen in his Company : 


tho I ſhall always think I have a right to demand, and ſhall deſire to be ſatiſ- 


fy'd, why any one makes to himſelf, or takes an occaſion from thence, in man- 
ner that ſavours not too much of Charity, to extend this Society to thoſe Opt- 


nions of that Man, with which I have nothing to do; that the World may ſee 
the Jaſtice and Good-will of ſuch Endeayours, and judg whether ſuch Arts {as 
vour not a little of the Spirit of the Inquiſition: Eo 
For, if 1 miſtake nor, tis the method of that holy Office, and the way of 
thoſe rever'd Guardians of what they call the Chriſtian Faith, to raiſe Reports 


or ſtart occalions of ſuſpicion concerning the Orthodoxy of any one they have 


no very go0d-ill towards, and require him to clear himſelf 3 gilding all this 
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with the Care of Religion, and the Profeſſion of Reſpect and Tendernefs to the 


Perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the Secular Power, 
I ſhall not, my Lord; ſay, That you have had any ill- will to me; for I never de- 


ſerv'd any from you. But I ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are apt to 


think the Method you have taken, has ſome conformity, ſo far as it has gone, 
with what Proteſtants complain of in the Inquiſition ; when you ſhall haye 
clear d this Matter a little otherwiſe, and aſſignd a more ſufficient Reaſon for 
bringing me into the Party of thoſe that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
than on y becauſe the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious has, in the beginning 
of his Book, half a ſcore Lines which you gueſs he borrow'd out of mine. For 
that, in truth, is all the matter of fact upon which all this Duſt is rais'd; and 
the matter ſo advanc'd by Degrees, that now I am told, I ſhould have clear'd my 
ſelf, by owning the Doctrine of the Trinity : as if I had been ever accus'd of gi(- 
owning it. But that which ſhews no {mall Skill in this Management, is, That 
I am call'd upon to clear my ſelf, by the very ſame Perſon who, railing the whole 
Diſpute, has himſelf over and over again cleard me; and upon that grounds 
the Satisfaction he pretends. to give to me and others, in anſwer to my Com- 
plaint of his having, without any reaſon at all, brought my Book into the Con- 
troverſy concerning the Trinity. But to go on. N 

It the preceding part of this Paragraph had nothing in it of Defence of this 
Propolition, That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do, &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as remote from 
any ſuch Defence. 5 | | | 

Your Lordfhip ſays, That Certainty by Senſe, Certainty by Reaſon, and Certaimy 
by Remembrance, are to be diſtinguiſd from the Certainty under debate, and to be 


mut out from it: And upon this you ſpend the 1:th, 12th, and 13th Pages. 


Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend to the defence of this Propoſition, That 


thoſe wh offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than 1 do! 


For whether Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, be or be not 


comprehended in the Certainty under debate, this Propoſition, That thoſe who 


P. 9, & 10. 


P. 10, 11, 12. 


arrive at by Senſe, Reaſon, or Remembrance, be of Ideas, which may be com- 


offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than J do, will not at 
all be confirm'd or invalidated thereby. 


The proving therefore, that Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, 
is to be excluded from the Certainty under debate, ſerving nothing to the de- 
fence of the Propofition to be defended, and fo having nothing to do here; let 
us now conſider it as a Propofition that your Lordſhip has a mind to prove, 
as ſerving to fome other great purpoſe of your own, or perhaps in ſome other 
View againſt my Book : for you ſeem to lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, by your 
way of introducing it. For you very ſolemnly ſet your ſelf to prove, That the 
Certainty under debate is the Certainty of Knowledg, and that a Propofition whoſe 
Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement, is the proper Object 
of this Certainty. From whence your Lordſhip infers, That therefore this Certainty 
is to be diſtinguiſ d from à Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance. 
But by what Logick this is infer'd, is not eaſy to me to diſcover. For if a Po- 
poſition, whoſe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement, be the 
proper Object of the Certainty under debate; if Propoſitions whoſe Certainty we 


par d as to their Agreement or Diſagreement ; then they cannot be excluded 
ffom that Certainty, which is to be had by ſo comparing thoſe Ideas unleſs 
they muſt be ſhut out for the very ſame reaſon, that others are taken in. 

1. Then as to Certainty by Senſe, or Propoſitions of that kind: — 

The Object f the Certainty under Debate, your Lordſhip owns, is a Propoſition 
whoſe Ideas are to be compared as to their Agreement or Diſagreement. The Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas of a Propofition to be compar'd, may be 
examin'd and perceiv'd by Senſe, and is Certainty by Senſe : And therefore how 


this Cerraiiny is to be diſtinguiſh d and ſbut out from that which confiſts in the 


perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas of any Propoſition, will 
not be caſy to thew ; unleſs one Certainty is diſtinguiſb d from another, by having 
that wich makes the other to be Certainty, viz. The Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagterment of two Ideas, as expreſs d in that Propoſition: v. g. May 
I. not be cettain, that a Ball of Ivory that lies before my Eyes is not 27 
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And is it not my Senſe of Seeing, that makes me perceive the Diſagreement cf 
that ſquare Figure to that round Matter, which are the Ideas expreſs d in that 
Propolition ? How then is Certainty by Senſe excluded or diſtinguiſb d from 
chat Rnowledg, which conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas? | 

2. Your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the Certainty which conſiſts in the perceiving 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any Propoſition from P. 11; 
Certainty by Reaſon. To have made good this diſtinction, I humbly conceive, 
you would have done well to have ſhew'd that the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of two Ideas could not be perceiv'd by the intervention of a third, which I, 
and as I gueſs other People, call Reaſoning, or knowing by Reaſon. As for 
example, Cannot the Sides of a given Triangle be known to be equal by the 
Intervention of two Circles, whereof one of theſe Sides is a common Radius? 

To which, tis like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, a= P. 12. 
bout the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of Subſtance, by the intervention of the 
Exiſtence ot Modes, That you grant one may come to Certainty of Knowleds in the 
caſe ; but not a Certainty by Ideas, but by a Conſequence of Reaſon deduc d from the 
Ideas we have by our Senſes. This, my Lord, you have ſaid, and thus you have 
more than once oppos'd Reaſon and Ideas as inconſiſtent; which I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee prov'd once, after theſe ſeveral occaſions I have given your Lordſhip, 
by excepting againſt that Suppoſition. But ſince the word Idea has the ill luck to 
be ſo conſtantly oppos'd by your Lordſhip to Reaſon, permit me, if you pleaſe, 
inſtead of it, to put what I mean by ir, viz. the immediate Objects of the Mind © 
in thinking (for that is it which I would ſignify by the word Zdeas) and then let us 
ſce how your anſwer will run. You grant that from the ſenſible Modes of Bo- 
dies we may come to a certain Knowleadg, that there are Bodily Subſtances ; but this you 
fay is not a Certainty by the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking, but by 
a Conſequence of Reaſon deduc'd from the immediate Obje&s of the Mind in 
thinking, which we have by our Senſes. When you can prove that we can have a 
Certainty by a Conſequence of Reaſon, which Certainty ſhall not alſo be by the 
immediate Objects of the Mind in uſing its Reaſon; you may ſay ſuch Certain- 
ty is not by Ideas, but by Conſequences of Reaſon. But that I believe will not be 
till you can ſhew, That the Mind can think, or reaſon, or know, without im- 
mediate Obje&s of Thinking, Reaſoning, or Knowing ; all which Obje&s, as 
your Lordſhip knows, I call Ideas. | | : 

You ſubjoin, Aud this can never prove that we have Certainty by Ideas, where the p. 12. 
Ideas themſelves are not clear and diftini#? The Queſtion is not whether we can 
have Certainty by Ideas that are not clear and diſtinit ? or whether my Words (if 
| by the Particle This you mean my words ſet down in the foregoing Page) prove 
| any ſuch thing, which I humbly conceive they do not: But whether Certainty 


by Reaſon be excluded from the Certainty under debate? which I humbly conceive 
you have not from my words, or any other way, prov'd- 
3. The third ſort of Propoſitions that your Lordſhip excludes, are thoſe whoſe P. 123 
Certainty we know by Remembrance, but in theſe two the Agreement or Diſ- 
; agreement of the Ideas contain d in them is perceiv'd ; not always indeed, as it 
> Y was at firſt, by an actual View of the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas, 
"  Y whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt _ 
a perceiv d; but by other intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagree» 
d ment of the Ideas contain'd in the Propoſition, whoſe Certainty we remember. 
As in the inftance you here make uſe of, vix. That the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones: The Certainty of which Propoſition we 
know by Remembrance, tho the Demonſtration hath ſlipt out of our Minds ; but 
we know it in a different way from what your Lordſhip ſuppoſes. The Agree- 
ment of the two Ideas, as join'd in that Propoſition, is perceiv'd; but it is by 
the intervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Percep= 
tion. I remember, 1. e. I know (for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome 
paſt Knowledg) that I was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable things, is now the Idea that 
ſhews me, that if the three Angles of a Triangle were once equal to two right 
ones, they will always be equal to two right ones; and hence I come to be cer- 
Vol. IL mm 2 tain, 
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tain, that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what deas once 


agreed, will always agree; and. conſequently what I once knew to be true, j 


Mall always know to be true as long as I can remember that I once knew 
it. | 
r. 9 Your Lordſhip ſays, That the Debate between us is about Certainty of Knowled; 
with regard to ſome Propofition whoſe Ideas are to be compared as to their Apree- 
ment or Diſagreement : Out of this Debate you ſay, Certainty by Senſe by Reaſon 
and by Remembrance, is to be excluded. I deſire you then, my Lord, to tell 
what ſort of Propoſitions will be within the Debate, and to name me one of 
them; if Propoſitions, whole Certainty we know by Senſe, Reaſon, or Remen. 
brance, are excluded. | | | 
However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip in the 
next Paragraph concludes them out of the Queſtion ; your words are, Theſe things 
then being out of the Queſtion. . | 
Out of what Queſtion, I beſeech you, my Lord? The Queſtion here, and that 
of your own propoling. to be detended in the Affirmative, is this, Whether 
thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin&# Ideas bid much fairer for Certainty than I d? 
And how Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance comes to haye 
any particular Exception in reference to this Queſtion, tis my misfortune 
not to be able to find. 3 | 
But your Lordſhip, leaving the Examination of the Queſtion under debate, 
by a new State of the Queſtion, would pin upon me what never ſaid. Your 
P. 13. Words are, Th-ſe things then being put out of the Queſtion, which belong not to it; 
the Queſtion truly fiated is, Whether we can attain to any Certainty of Knowles 
as to the Truth of a Propoſition in the way of Ideas, where the Ideas themſelves, by 
which we came to that Certainty, be not clear and diſtin? With Submiſſion, my 
Lord, that which I ſay in the Point, is, That we may be certain of the Truth 
of a Propoſition concerning an Idea which is not in all its Parts clear and di- 
ſtinct; and therefore it your Lordſhip will have any Queſtion with me concern- 
ing this Matter, the Queſtion truly tated is, Whether we can frame any ps 
concerning a thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus d Idea, of whoſe Truth ur 
cam be certain. | 7 | | | 
That this is the Queſtion, you will cafily agree, when you will give your ſelf 
| the trouble to look back to the Riſe of it. 
Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange fort of Men, who had broach'd 
Vind. p.232. 4 Doctrine which ſuppos'd that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever 
we pretend to a Certainty of in our Minds, was pleas d for this to call them the 
| Gentlemen of a.uew way of Reaſoning, and to make me one of them. 1 anſwer'd, 
that I plac'd not Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, and ſo ought not 
to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what made à Gentleman 
of this new way of Reaſoning. *T'is pretended ſtill, that I am guilty ; and en- 


deavour'd to be prov'd. To know now whether I am or no, it muſt be con- 


: ſider d what you lay to their Charge, as the Conſequence of that Opinion; and 

that is, That upon this Ground ive cannot come to any Certainty that there is ſuch 
Vind. p. 240. a thing as Subſtance. This appears by more Places than one. Your Lord- 
ſhip asks, How is it poſſible that we may be certain that there are both bodily and 

Leid. ſpiritual Subſtances, if our Reaſon depend upon clear and diſtinct Ideas? And again, 

How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances in the World, ſince we 

can have no clear and diſtinct Ideas concerning them? And your Lordſhip having 

ſet down ſome Words out of my Book, as it they were inconſiſtent with my 
Vind. p. 244. Principle of Certainty founded only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, you ſay, From 
whence it follows that we may be certain of the Being of a ſpiritual Subſtance, tho we 

have no clear and diftint# Ideas of it. 33 | 

Other Places might be produc'd, but theſe are enough to ſhew, That thoſe 
who held clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, were accus'd to extend 
it chus far, that where any Idea was obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition 
could be made concerning it, of whoſe Truth we could be certain; v. g. we 
could not be certain that there was in the World ſuch a thing as Subſtance, be- 

cauſe we had but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of it. | 
In this Senſe therefore 1 deny d that clear and diftin& 7deas were neceſſary 


to Certainty, v. g. I deny'd it to be my Doctrine, That where an Idea was 
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obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition could be made concerning it, of 
whoſe Truth we could be certain. For J held we might be certain of the Truth 
of this P:opoſition, That there was Subſtance in the World, tho we have but 
an obſcure and confus'd Idea of Subſtance: And your Lordſhip endeavour'd to 
prove we could not, as may be {een at large in that roth Chapter of your Yin- 
dication, &. 

From all which, *tis evident, that the Queſtion between us truly ſtated is 
this, Whether we can attain Certainty of the Truth of a Propoſition concerning 
any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus d Idea? 

This being the Queſtion, The firſt thing you ſay, is, That Des Cartes was 
of your Opinion againſt me. Anſw. If the Queſtion were to be decided by 
Authority, I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Cartes's: 
And therefore I thould excuſe my ſelf to you, as not having need, that 
you ſhould have added his Authority to your's, to ſhame me into a Submiſ- 
ſion; or that you ſhould have been at the pains to have tranſerib'd fo much 
out of him, for my ſake, were it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the Riches 
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P. 13. 


ot your Lordſhip's univerſal reading; wherein I doubt not but I ſhould take 


pleaſure my ſelf, if I had it to ſhew. 

I come therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aim'd at; which, 
as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my Book, Thar I founded Certain- 
ty only on clear and diſtin Ideas. And yet, as you ſay, I have complain d of 


your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my Second Letter, for charging this upon me. 


P. 15. 


By this the World will judg of the Fuſtice of my Complaints, and the Conſiſtency of my 


Netion of Ideas. e 
Anſw. What Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas has to do here, I know not; 
for I do not remember that I made any Complaint concerning that. But ſup- 


poling my Complaints were i- grounded in this one caſe concerning Certainty, 


yet they might be reaſonable in other Points; and therefore, with Submiſſion, 
I humbly conceive the Inference was a little too Jarge, to conclude from this 
Particular againſt my Complaints in general. | | 

In the next place I anſwer, That ſuppofing the places which your Lordſhip 
brings out of my Book did prove what they do nor, wiz. That I founded 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas ; yet my Complaints in the Caſe are 
yery juſt. For your Lordſhip ar firſt brought me into the Controverſy, and 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, for founding all 
Certainty on clear and diſtinct Ideas, only upon a bare Suppofition that I did 
ſo: which I think your Lordſhip confefles in theſe Words, where you ſay, 


That you do not deny but the firſt Occafion of your Charge, was the Suppoſition that P. 9: 


clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary in order to any Certainty in our Minds; and that 
the only way to attain this Certainty, was the comparing theſe, i. e. clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, together: but to prove this, my Words, your Lordſhip fays, 
were produc d, and my Principles of Certainty laid down, and none elle. uſt. 
"Tis ſtrange, that when my Principles of Certainty were laid down, this (if 1 
held it) was not found among them. Having look'd therefore, I do not 
find in that place, that any Words or Principles of mine were produc'd to prove 
that I held, That the only way to attain Certainty, was by comparing only 


clear and diſtin& Ideas; ſo that all that then made me One of the Gentlemen of 


the new way of Reaſoning, was only your ſuppoſing that I —_— that clear 
and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty. And therefore I had then, and 
have ſtill, reaſon to complain, That your Lordſhip brought me into this Con- 
troverſy upon ſo flight Grounds, which I humbly conceive will always thew 
it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing you had then found in my 


Book, as from a great Willingneſs in your Lordſhip at any rate to do it; and 


of this the Paſſages which you have here now produc*d ont of my Efſay, are an 
evident Proof. | 8 

For if your Lordſhip had then known any thing that ſeem'd ſo much to 
your purpoſe, when you produc'd, as you ſay, my Words and my Principles to 
prove, That I held clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; it cannot be 
believ'd that you would have omitted theſe Paſſages, either then or in your 
Anſwer to my firſt Letter, and defer'd them to this your Anſwer to my ſe- 
cond. Theſe Paſſages therefore now quoted here by your Lordſhip, give me 


leave, 
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leave, my Lord, to ſuppoſe have been by a new and diligent ſearch found out, 


and are now at laſt brought poſt factum to give ſome colour to your way of 


proceeding with me; tho theſe Paſſages being, as I ſuppoſe, then unknown to 
you, they could not be the Ground of making me one of thoſe who place Cer- 
tainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas. | 
| Let us come to the Paſſages themſelves, and ſee what help they afford you. 
4. C. 1. The firſt Words you ſer down out of my E/ay are theſe ; * The Mind not 
8. * being certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From 
theſe Words, that which I infer in that place, is, That therefore the 
„Mind is bound in ſuch Caſes to give up its Aſſent to an unerring 'Te- 
P. 15. * ſtimony.” But your Lordſhip from them infers here, Therefore I make clear 
Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; or therefore, by conſidering the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in thinking, we cannot be certain that Subſtance ( whereof we 
have an obſcure and contus'd Idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your Lordſhip to 
make good this Conſequerce when you think fit, and proceed to the next 
P. 15. Paſſage you alledg, which you ſay proves it more plainly, I believe it will 
be thought it ſhould be prov'd more plainly, or elſe it will not be proy'd 
at all. | 
This plainer Proof is out of B. 4. C. 4. $. 8. in theſe Words, That which 
« js requilite to make our Knowledg certain, is the Clearneſs of our Ideas.” 
Anſw. The Certainty here ſpoken of, is the Certainty of general Propoſitions 
in Morality, and not of the particular Exiſtence of any thing; and there- 
fore tends not at all to any ſuch Poſition as this, That we cannot be cer- 
tain of the Exiſtence of any particular ſort of Being, tho* we have but an 
obſcure and confus d Idea of it: Tho' it doth affirm, That we cannot have 
any certain Perception of the Relations of general moral /deas ( wherein con- 
fiſts the Certainty of general moral Propolitions ) any farther than thoſe Idea 
are clear in our Minds. And that this is fo, I refer my Reader to that Chap- 
ter for Satisfaction. | 


The third Place produc'd by your Lordſhip out of B. 4. C. 12. . 14 is, 


© 


P. 15. © For it being evident that our Knowledg cannot exceed our Ideas, where 


© they are only imperfe&, confus'd or obſcure ; we cannot expect to have 
* certain perfect or clear Knowledg.” To underſtand theſe Words aright, 
we muſt ſee in what place they ſtand, and that is in a Chapter of the Im- 
provement of our Knowledg, and therein are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how 
neceſlary it is © for the enlarging of our Knowledg, to get and ſettle in our 
Minds as far as we can, clear, diſtin&, and conſtant 1dcas of thoſe things 
* we would conſider and know.” The Reaſon whereof there given, is this; 
That as far as they are only imperfe&, confuſs'd, and obſcure, we cannot 
expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledg; i. e. that our Knowledg 
will not be clear and certain ſo far as the Idea is imperfe& and obſcure. 
Which will not at all reach your Lordſhip's purpoſe, who would argue, that 
| becauſe I ſay our Idea of Subſtance is obſcure and confus'd, therefore upon my 
Grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a thing as Subſtance exiſts ; becauſe I 
plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas. Now to this I anſwer'd, 
That I did not place all Certainty only on clear and diſtin& Ideas, in ſuch 2 
Anſ. 2. p. 50. Senſe as that; and therefore to avoid being miſtaken, I ſaid, That my No- 
tion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of 
% the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; ſuch as we have, whether they 
«© be in all their Parts perfectly clear and diſtin& or no.” viz. If they are 
clear and diſtin enough to be capable of having their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement with any other Lea perceiv'd, ſo far they are capable of affording 
us Knowledg, tho' at the ſame time they are ſo obſcure and confus d, as that 
there are other Ideas, with which we can by no means ſo compare them, as 
to perceive their Agreement or Diſagreement with them. This was the Clear- 
neſs and Diſtinctneſs which I deny'd to be neceſſary to Certainty. 

If your Lordſhip would have done me the honour to have conſider'd what I 
underſtood by obſcure and confus'd Ideas, and what every one muſt underſtand 
by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctly concerning them, I am apt to ima- 
gine you would have ſpar d your ſclt the trouble of raiſing this Queſtion, and 


omitted theſe Quotations out of my Book, as not ſerving to your Lordfhip's 
Purpoſe. = | 
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The fourth Paſſage, which you ſeem to lay moſt ſtreſs on, proves as little to 
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your purpoſe as either of rhe former three: The Words are theſe ; ©* But ob- Egay, B. IV. 
*« {cure and confus d Ideas can never produce any clear and certain Knowledg, © 2+ &. 15. 


« becauſe as far as any Ideas are confus'd or obſcure, the Mind can never per- 
« ceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter part of theſe Words are 
a plain Interpretation of the former, and ſhew their meaning to be this, viz. 
Our obſcure and confus'd Ideas, as they ſtand in contra-diſtin&ion to clear and 
diſtin&, have all of them ſomething in them, whereby they are kept from be- 
ing wholly imperceptible and perfectly confounded with all other Ideas, and ſo 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, with at leaſt ſome other Ideas, may be per- 
ceiv'd, and thereby produce Certainty, tho they are obſcure and confus'd [deas. 
But fo far as they are obſcure and confus'd, fo that their Agreement or Diſa* 
greement cannot be perceiv d, ſo far they cannot produce Certainty ; v. g. the 
Idea of Subſtance is clear and diſtinct enough to have its Agreement with that 
of actual Exiſtence perceiv'd : But yet it is ſo far obſcure and confus d, that 
there be a great many other Ideas, with which, by reaſon of its Obſcurity and 
Confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it ſo, as to produce ſuch a Perception; and 
in all thoſe Caſes we neceſſarily come ſhort of Certainty. And that this was ſo, 
and that I meant ſo, I humbly conceive you could not but have ſeen, if you 
had given your ſelf the trouble to refle& on that Paſſage which you quoted, 


viz. © Thar Certainty confiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- P. 7. 


* greement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in their Parts per- 
« fectly clear and diſtin or no To which, what your Lordſhip has here 


brought qut of the ſecond Book of my Eſſay, is no manner of Contradi&ion ; 


unleſs it be a Contradi&ion to ſay, that an Idea, which cannot be well com- 
par'd with ſome Ideas, from which it is not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
able, is yet capable of having its Agreement or Diſagreement perceiv'd with 
ſome other Idea, with which it is not ſo confounded, but that it may be com- 
par'd: And therefore I had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, 
for charging that upon me which I never ſaid nor meant. 

To make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an Inſtance in 
the Obje& of the Eyes in ſeeing, from whence the Metaphor of obſcure and 
confus'd is transfer d to Ideas, the Objects of the Mind in Thinking. There is 
no Object which the Eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for then 
it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confus d, for then it could not be 
diſtinguiſh'd from any other, no not from a clearer. For Example, one fees in 
the Dusk ſomething of that Shape and Size, that a Man in that degree of 
Light and Diſtance would appear. This is not ſo obſcure, that he ſees nothing; 
nor ſo confus'd, that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a Steeple or a Star; but it is ſo 
obſcure, that he cannot, tho? it be a Statue, diſtinguiſh it from a Man; and 


therefore, in regard of a Man, it can produce no clear and diſtin& Knowledg : 


But yet as obſcure and confus'd an Idea as it is, this hinders not but there may 


many Propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of the 


Truth of which we may be certain. And that without any Contradi&ion to 
what I ſay in my Eſſay, viz. © That obſcure and confus'd Ideas can never pro- 
* duce any clear and certain Knowledg ; becauſe as far as they are confus d or 
* obſcure, the Mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no“ This 
Reaſon that I there give, plainly limiting it only to Knowledg, where the Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the Perceprion of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, which is not ſo great in any obſcure and confus'd Idea; but that 
there are ſome other Ideas, with which it may be perceiv'd to agree or diſagree, 
and there *tis capable to produce Certainty in us. | | 

And thus I am come to the end of your Defence of your firft Anſwer, as you 
call it, and defire the Reader to conider how much, in the eight Pages im- 
ploy'd in it, is ſaid to defend this Propoſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than Ido? | | 

But your Lordſhip having, under this Head, taken occaſion to examine my 
making clear and diſtinct ideas neceſſary to Certainty, I crave leave to conſider 
here what you ſay of it in another place. I find one Argument more to prove, 


that I place Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas. Your Lordſhip tells me, P. 65; 


and bids me obſerve my own words,” that 1 pofirroely ſay, © That the mind not be 


ing 
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00 ing certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know:“ So that, ſays 


your Lordſhip, it is plain here, that I place Certainty in evident Knowledge, or in 
clear and diſtin& Ideas, and yet my great Complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you 


| charg'd this upon me, and ow you find it in my own words. Anſwer. I do obſerve 


P. 15. 


P. 63. 


P. 122. 


P. 122 


Lett. 2. p. 50. 


my own words, but do not find in them or in clear and diſtinct Ideas, tho“ your 
Lordſhip has ſet theſe down as my words. I there indeed ſay, The Mind is 
not certain of what it does not evidently know.“ Whereby I place Cer- 
tainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, only in evident Knowledg, but evident Knowledge 


may be had in the clear and evident Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- : 


ment of Leas; tho' ſome of them ſhould not be in all their Parts perfect. 


g nt n | y Clear 
and diſtin&, as is evident in this Propoſition, that Subſtance does exiſt. | 


But you give not off this Matter fo : For theſe Words of mine above quoted 


by your Lordſhip, viz. It being evident, that our Knowledg cannot exceed our 
Ideas, where they are imperfect, confus d or obſcure, we cannot expect to 
© have certain, perfect or clear Knowledg ;” your Lordſhip has here up again: 
And thereupon charge it on me as a Contradiction, that confefling our Ideas to 
be imperfe&, confus d and obſcure, I ſay, I do not yet place Certainty in clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. Anſwer. The Reaſon is plain, for I do not ſay that all our 


ideas are imperfe&, confus'd ani obſcure ; nor that obſcure and confus'd 14eas 


are in all their Parts fo obſcure and confus d, that no Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment between them and any other {ea can be perceiv'd ; and therefore my Con- 


feſſion of imperfe&, obſcure and contus'd Ideas, rakes not away all Knowledg, 


even concerning thoſe very Ideas. 


Bur, ſays your Lordſhip, Can Certainty be had with imperſect and obſcure Ideas, 


and yet no Certainty be had by them? Add if you pleaſe, my Lord, | by thoſe 
parts of them which are obſcure and confus d: ] And then the Queſtion will be 


right put, and have this eaſy Anſwer: Yes, my Lord; and that without any 


Contradi&ion, becauſe an Idea that is not in all its parts perfectly clear and di- 
ſtin&, and is therefore an obſcure and confus'd Idea, may yet with thoſe Ileus, 
with which, by any obſcurity it has, it is not confounded, be capable to pro- 
duce Knowledg by the perception of its Agreement or Diſagreement with them. 
And yet it will hold true, that in that part wherein it is imperfect, obſcure and 
confus d, we cannot expect to. have certain, perfect or clear Knowledg. 


For Example: He that has the Idea of a Leopard, as only of a ſpotted 15 


mal, muſt be confeſs d to have but a very imperfect, obſcure and confus'd Idea 
of that Species of Animals; and yet this obſcure and confus'd Idea is capable by 
a Perception ot the Agreement or Diſagreement of the clear part ot it, viz. 
that of Animal, with ſeveral other Ideas, to produce Certainty : Tho' as far as 
the obſcure part of it confounds it with the Idea of a Lynx, or other ſpotted 
Animal, it can, join d with them, in many Propoſitions, produce no Knowledg. 

This might eaſily be underſtood to be my meaning by theſe words, which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, viz. © That our Knowledg conſiſting in 
© the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 1deas, its 
« Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Percep- 
ce tion, and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves.” Upon 
which your Lordſhip asks, How is it poſſible for the Mind to have a clear Percep- 
tion of the Agreement of Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtinti? 
Anſwer. Juſt as the Eyes can have a clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the clear and diſtin& parts of a Writing, with the clear Parts of 
another, tho one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure and blurr'd in other Parts, 
that the Eye cannot perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement they have one 


with another. And I am ſorry that theſe Words of mine, © My Notion of 


* Certainty by Ideas, is, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 


ment or Dilagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their 


P. 7. 
P. 1 5. 


« Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct or no; were not plain enough to make your 
Lordſhip underſtand my meaning, and ſave you all this new, and, as it ſeems 
to me, needleſs trouble. | 
In your 15th Page, your Lordſhip comes to your ſecond of the three Anſwers, 
which you ſay you had given, and would lay together and defend. 
Lou ſay, (2.) you anſwer'd That it is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſtcrious might miſtake or miſapply my Notions, but there is too much reaſon 
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to believe he thought them the ſame; and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that he bath 
given me this occafion for the explaining my meaning, and for the Vindication of my 
ſelf in the Matters I apprehend be had charg d me with. Theſe words your Lordſhip 
quotes out of the 36th Page of your firſt Letter. But, as I have already obſerv'd, 
they are not there given as an Anſwer to this that you make me here ſay ; and 
therefore to what purpoſe you repeat them here is not eaſy to diſcern, unleſs it 


can be thought that an unſatisfactory Anſwer in one place can become fatisfac- 


tory by being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, leſs to 
the purpoſe, and no Anſwer art all. It was there indeed given as an Anſwer to 
my ſaying, That I did not place Certainty in clear and diſtin& Ideas, which I 
ſaid to ſhew that you had no reaſon to bring me into the Controverſy, becauſe 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious plac'd Certainty in clear and diſtinct 


Ideas, To ſatisfy me for your doing ſo, your Lordſhip anſwers, That it was 


very poſſible that Author might miſtake or miſapply my Notions. A Reaſon indeed, 


that will equally juſtify your bringing my Book into any Controverſy :. For there 


is no Author ſo infallible, write he in what Controverſy he pleaſes, bur is 


poſſible he may miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. | 

That was the force of this your Lordſhip's Anſwer in that place of your firſt 
Letter, but what it ſerves for in this place of your ſecond Letter, I have not 
Wit enough to ſee. The remainder of it I have anſwer'd in the 37th and 38th 
Pages of my ſecond Letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to ſee it repeated 
here again, without any notice taken of What I ſaid in anſwer to it, tho you 
ſer it down here again, as you ſay, p. 7. on purpoſe to defend. 


. 


But all the Defence made, is only to that part of my Reply, which you ſet P. 16. 


down as a freſh Complaint that I make in theſe words: This can be no rea- 
* (on why I ſhould be join'd with a Man that had miſapply d my Notions, and 


* that no Man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſapply'd my Notions as your 


© Lordſhip ; and therefore I ought rather to be join d with your Lordſhip.” 
And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin : But is this fair and ingenuous Deal- 
ing, to repreſent this Matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had join d us together, becauſe. he had 
miſunderſtood and mi ſapplij d my Notions ? Can I think your Lordſhip a Man of ſo lit- 
tle Senſe to make that the reaſon of it? No, Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, I was be- 
eguſe he aſſign'd no other Grounds but mine, and that in my ewn words ; however, now 
I would divert the meaning of them another way. | 

My Lord, I did ſet down your words at large in my ſecond Letter, and there- 
fore do not ſee how I could be liable to any Charge of unfair or difingenuous deal- 
ing in repreſenting the Matter; which I am ſure you will allow as a Proof of my not 
miſrepreſenting, ſince I find you uſe it your ſelf as a ſure Fence againſt any ſuch 
Acculation ; where you tell me, That you have ſet down my own words at large, 
that I may not complain that your Lordſhip miſrepreſeuts my Senſe. The ſame 
Anſwer I muſt defire my Reader to apply for me to your 73d and goth Pages, 
where your Lord{hip makes Complaints of the like kind with this here. 

The Reaſons you give for joining me with the Author of Chriſtianity not M 
ftzrious, are put down verbatim as you gave them; and it they did not give me 
that Satisfaftion they were deſign'd for, am I to be blam'd that I did not find 
them better than they were ? You join'd me with that Author, becauſe he 
plac d Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas: I told your Lordſhip I did not 
do ſo, and therefore that could be no reaſon for your joining me with him. 
You anſwer, *Twas puſſible he might miſtake or miſapply my Notions : So that our a- 
greeing in the Notion of Certainty (the pretended Reaſon for which we were 
join'd) failing, all the Reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this Anſwer 
tor your joining of us, is the poſſibility of his miſtaking my Notions. And I think 
it a very natural Inference, that if the mere poſſibility of any one's miſtaking me, 
be a reaſon for my being join d with him; any one's actual miſtaking me, is a 
ſtronger reaſon why I ſhould be join'd with him. But if ſuch an Inference ſhews 
(more than you would have it) the ſatisfactorineſs and force of your Anſwer, I 
hope you will not be angry with me, if I cannot change the nature of things. 

Your Lordſhip indeed adds in that Place, That there is too much reaſon to be- 
lieve that the Author thought his Notions and mine the ſame. + | 

Anſw. When your Lordſhip ſhall produce that Reaſon, it will be ſeen whether 


it were too much or too little. Till it is produc'd, there appears no Reaſon at 
Vol. I. 9 ä | ; 


Anſ. 1. p. 26. 
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all; and ſuch conceal'd Reaſon, tho? it may be too much, can be ſuppogg, 1 


think, to give very little Satisfaction to me or any body elle in the cafe. 


P. 16. 


But to make good what you have ſaid in your Anſwer, your Lordſhip here te- 
Plies, That you did not join us together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapply d 
my Notions. Anſw. Neither did I ſay, that therefore you did join #s. But thi; 
I crave leave to ſay, That all the Reaſon you there gave for your joining us to- 
gether, was the poſſzbility of his miſtaking and miſapplying my N. tious. 


vi But your Lordihip now tells me, No, Sir, this was not the reaſon of your 


P. 16. 


P. 17. 


joining us; but it was becauſe he aſſign d no other Grounds but mine, and in my 0:9 
Words. Anſw. My Lord, I do not remember that in that place you give this 
as à reaſon for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer in that place to What 
you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. Now your Lordihip does 
ſay it here, here I ſhall take the liberty to anſwer it. 

The Reaton you now give for your joining me with that Author, is becauſ? i 
en d xo other Grounds but mine; which however tenderly expreſs'd, is to be 
underſtood, I ſuppoſe, that he did 4% my Grounds, Of what, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, did he aſſign my Grounds, and in my Words ? It it were not my Gromd: 
ot Certainty, it could be no manner of Reaſon for your joining me with him; 
becauſe the only Reaſon why at firſt you made him (and me with him) a Genele- 
man of the new way of Reaſoning, was his ſuppoſing clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to 
Certainty, which was the Opinion that you declar d you oppos'd. Now, my Lord, 
if you can ſhew where that Author has iz my Iords aſjign'd my Grounds of Cer- 
tainty, there will be ſome Grounds for what you ſay here. But till your Lorg- 
ſhip does that, it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the Ground of your 
Joining us together; which being no where to be found, can ſcarce be thought 
the true reaſon of your doing it. | 

Your Lordfhip adds, However, now 7 would divert the meaning of Them [i. e. 
thoſe my words | another way. | | | 

Anſw. Whenever you are pleas d to ſet down thoſe Fords of mine, wherein that 
Author aſſigns my Grounds of Certainty, it will be ſeen how I now divert their meaning 
another way: till then, they muſt remain with ſeveral other of your Lordſhip's in- 
viſi ble Them, which are no where to be found. 

But to your asking me, whether I can think j our Lordſhip a Man of that lil: 
Senſe? I crave leave to reply, That I hope it muſt not be concluded, that as 
often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing that does not ſeem to me 
ſatisfactory, and I endeavour to ſhew that it does not prove what it is made ule 
of for, that I preſently think your Lordſhip a Min of little Senſe : This would 
be a very hard Rule in defending one's ſelf; eſpecially for me, againſt ſo great 
and learned a Man, whoſe Reaſons and Meaning it 1s nor, I find, always caly | 
for ſo mean a Capacity as mine to reach: and there fore I have taken great care to 
fer down your words in moſt places, to ſecure my ſelf from the Imputation of | 
miſrepreſenting your Senſe, and to leave it fairly before the Reader to judg, whe- | 
ther I miſtake it, and how far J am to be blamed if I do: And I would have 
ſet down your whole Letter page by page as I anſwer'd ir, would not that 
have made my Book too. big. | 

If I muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, as 
often as I think any reaſon you make uſe of is not ſatisfactory in the point it is 
brought for; the Cauſes of Uneaſineſs would return too often, and it would be 
better once for all to conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce in what 
ever you ſay, than in every page to be ſo rude as to tell your Lordſhip, / 
think you have little Senſe; if that be the Interpretation of my endeavouring 
to ſhew, that your Reaſons come ſhort any where. | 

My Lord, when you did me the honour to anſwer my firſt Letter (which I 
thought might have 'paſs'd for a ſubmiſſive Complaint of what 1 did not well 
underſtand, rather than a Diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were pleas'd to in- 
ſert into it direct Accuſations againſt my Book; which look'd as if you had a 
mind to enter into a direct Controverſy with me. This Condeſcenſion in your 
Lordſhip has made me think my ſelf under the protection of the Laws of Con- 
troverſy, which allow a free examining and ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Rea- 
ſons brought by the other fide, without any offence. If this be not permitted 
me, 1-malt confeſs I have been miſtaken, and have been guilty in anſwering 
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Il wiſh you never had writ any thing chat I was particularly concern'd toexa- 


to the Biſpop of "Worceſter. | 


| "= any thing at all: for how to anſwer without anſwering, I confeſs; I a 


now. 8 
mine; and what I have been concern d to examine, I wiſh it had given me 
occafion for any other Anſwer, but an Admiration of the Manner and Jiftnets 
of your Corrections, and an Acknowledgment of an Increaſe, of that great Opi- 
nion which I had of your Lordſhip before. But I hope it is not expected from 
me in this Debate, that I ſhould admit as good and conclafive all that drops 
from your Pen, for tear of caufing ſo much diſpleaſure as you ſeem here to have 
upon this occaſion, or for fear you ſhould object to me the Preſumption of 
thinking you had but /ittle Senſe, as often as I endeavour'd to ſhew that what 

ou ſay is of little force. has. : 1 Hg 

When thoſe Words and Grounds of mine are produc'd, that the Author of Chri- 

{tianity not Myſterious affign'd, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient Reaſon for 
your joining me with him, in oppoſing the Doctrine of the Trinity; I ſhall con- 
lider them, and endeavour to give you Satisfaction about them, as well as I have 


already concerning thoſe ten Lines, which. you have more than once quoted out 


of him, as taken out of my Book, and which is all that your Lordſhip has pro- 


duc'd out of him of that kind: in all which there is not one ſyllable of clear 


and diſtinct Ideas, or of Certainty founded in them. In the mean time, in anſwer 
to your other Queſtion, But. is this fair and Ingenuous pray” I refer my Rea: 
der to p. 35—38. of my ſecond Letter, where he may lee at large all this 


o 


me the marks of ſo much Diſpleaſfure. . 


Jour Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, That abo you were willing zo allow P. 16. 


me all reaſonable occaſions for my own Vindication, as appears by your Words; yet you 


were ſenſible enough that 1 had given. too juſt an occafion to apply them in that maimer, 


as appears by the next Page. e . 
What was it, I beſeech you, my Lord, that I was to vindichte my ſelf from, 
and what. was thoſe Them I had given. too juſt an occaſion to apply in that man- 


ner; and what was that Manner they were apply'd in, and what was the Occa - 


for they were ſo apply d? For I can find none of all thele in that net Page to 
which your Lordſhip refers me. When thoſe are ſet down, the World will be 


the better able to judg of the Reaſon you had to join me after the manner you 


did- However, ſaying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, is but 
ſay ing; and in ſuch perſonal Matter ſo turn d, ſhews more the Diſpoſition of 
the Speaker, than any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a proof of 
your great Care of me, tells me at the Top of that Page, That you had faid 
ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my V/mdication: And before you 
come to the Bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the World, that I have need 
ro vindicate my ſelf. Another poſſibly, who could find in his Heart to ſay two 
ſuch things, would have taken care they ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame Page, 
where the Juxta-poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize the 
Sight. But poſſibly your Lordſhip is ſo well ſatisfy d of the World's Readineſs 
to believe your Profeſſions of Good-will to me, as a Mark whereof you tell me 


here of your Willingneſs 20 allow me all reaſonable occaſions, to vindicate my ſelf ; p. 16. 
that no Body can ſee any thing but Kindneſs in whatever you ſay, tho it ap- 

| pears in ſo different Shapes. Re 5 | "= 

In the following Words, your Lordſhip accuſes me of too nice @ piece of Cri- p. 16. 


ticiſm ; and tells me it looks like Chicaning. Anſw. I did not expect, ina Con- 
troyerſy begun and manag'd as this which your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to 
have with me, to be accus'd of Chicaning, without great Provocation ; becauſe 
the mentioning. that Word might perhaps raiſe in the Reader's Mind ſome 


odd Thoughts which were better ſpar d. But this Accuſation made me look 


* into the Places you quoted in the Margent, and there find the matter to 
and thus: Es n 


To a pretty large Quotation ſet down out of the Poſtſcript to my firſt Letter, 


you ſubjoin; Mich I/ords-feem to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, 
that your Lordſhip cannot believe I intended to give any advantage tt the Enemies of 
Vol, I. | e . = the 
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whole matter, and all the Unfairneſs and Diſingenuity of it, which I ſubmit to 
him, to judg whether for any fault of that kind it ought to have drawn on 
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the Chriſtian Faith; but whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply 

Them in that manner, is a thing very fit for me to conſider. 
Lett. 2.5. 4. In my Anfwer, I rake notice that the term Them, in this Paſſage of your Lord- 
| ſhip's, can in the ordinary conſtruction of our Language be apply*d to nothing 
but which Fords in the beginning of that Paſſage, i. e. to my Words immediately 
f. 17. preceding. This your Lordſhip calls Chicaning; and gives this reaſon for it 
wiz, Becauſe any ons that reads without a Defign tocavil, would eafily interpret Them 
of my Words aud Netions about which the Debate was. Anſw. That any one that 
reads that Paſſage with or without defign to cavil could hardly make ft intel- 
ligible without interpreting Them ſo, 1 readily grant; but that it is eaſy for me 
or any body to interpret any one's meaning contrary to the neceſſary Conſtru- 
ction and plain Import of the Words, that I crave leave to deny. I am ſure it is 
[i nat Chicaning, to preſume chat ſo great an Author as your Lordſhip writes accor- 
10 | ing to the Rules of Grammar, and as another Man writes, who underſtands our 
1 Language, and would be underſtood: to do the contrary, would be a Preſump- 
1 tion liable to blame, and might deſerve the Name of Chicaning and Cavil, And 
that in this caſe it was not eaſy to avoid the interpreting the term Them as! 


Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, ſays the Poſtſcript comes in but as a Parenthefi;: 
Now I challenge any one living, to thew me where in that Place the Parentheſis 
muſt begin, and where end, which can make Them applicable to any thing, but 

the Words of my Poltfcripr. I have -try'd with more care and pains than is 

uſually requir'd of a Reader in ſuch cafes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where 
ro make a Breach in the FThred of your Diſcourſe, with the imaginary Paren- 
thefis, which your Lordſhip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the 

Printer for want of Marks to print it · And if this, which you give as the Key 


found, the Interpretation it ſelf could not be fo very eaſy as you ſpeak of, 
But to avoid all blame for underſtanding that Paſſage as I did, and to ſecure 
| my ſelt from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural Import of your 
Lett, 25. 45, Words, againſt what might be conjectut' d to be your Senſe, I added ; © Bur 


&* ſhall be apply'd to any Paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding ; I mult 
„ humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the whole courſe of what 


% your Lordſhip's manner of applying what I had publiſh'd in my Efay, ſo as to 


..- < Jong tells me of others, that have miſapplyd I know not what words in my 
© Book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I befeech your 
«Lordſhip to believe that when any one, in ſuch a manner applies my words 
« contrary to What I intended them, fo as ro make them oppoſite to the Do- 
% Srine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, 
< 28 your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain 
e of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what Satisfaion they give me and 
© others in it.“ This Paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here repreſents thus, vis. 

P. 17, That I ſay, that if by an unintelligible new way of Conſtruction the word Then 
de apply d to any Paſlages in my Book, hat then? Why then, whoever they are, 
intended to complain of them roo. But, ſays your Lordſhip, the words juſt be- 

6! | fore tell me who they are, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. And then your 

= — = © © Lordihip asks, }/hether this be all that I intend, viz. only to complain of them 
for making me a Party in the Controverſy againſt the Trinity? 

My Lord, were L given to Chicaning, as you call my being ſtopt by Fanlts of 
|; Grammar -that diſturb the Senſe, and make the Diſcourſe incoherent and un- 
F intelligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I ſhould not 

| Te want matter enough for ſuch an Exerciſe of my Pen: as for example here again, 

; where your Lordſhip makes me ſay, That it the word Them be apply'd to any 

P. 17. Pallages in my Bock, then whoever they are, I intend to complain, &c. Theſe be- 
ing let down for my words, I would be very glad to be able to put them into 

14 a Griammarical Conſtruction, and make to my ſeif an intelligible Senſe of them. 
4 Rat They being not a word that I have ao abſolute Power over, to place where 
| and tor what I will, I confeſs I cannot do ir. For the term They in the _ 
- ere, 


"i did, the reaſon you give why I ſhould have done it, is a farther Proof. Your: 


that opens to the Interpretation that I thould have made, be fo hard to be 


3 it by any new way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word Them here 


* your Lordſhip has deſign d for my Sati faction, That tho my Complaint be of 


* intereſt me in a Controverſy wherein T meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all | 
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here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that it can refer.to, 


but Paſſages,” or Them, which ſtand tor Words, ir muſt be a very ſudden Meta- 
morphoſis that muſt change them into Perſons, for tis for Perſons that the word 
They ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as far as I underſtand Eug- 
liſh, They is a Word cannot be us'd without reference to ſomething mention d 
before. Your Lordſhip tells me, the Vords juſt before tell me who they are. The 
Words juſt mention'd before are thele ; If by an unintelligible neu way of Conſtru- 


Zion the Word Them be apply'd to any Paſſage of my Book : for *tis to ſome 


Words before indeed, but before in the ſame Contexture of Diſcourſe, that the 
Word They muſt refer, to make it any where intelligible. But here are no Per- 
ſons mention'd in the Words juſt before, tho' your Lordſhip tells me the words juſ 
before ſhew who they are; but this juſt before, where the Perſons are mention d 
whom your Lordſhip intends by They here, is ſo far off, that 16 Pages of your 


Lordſhip's ſecond Letter, 174 Pages of my ſecondiſetrer, and above 100 Pages 


of your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, come between: So that one muſt read above 
280 Pages from the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, in the 3 7th Page of your firſt 


Letter, before one can come to the They which refers to them here in the 17th 


Page of your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter. : I 

My Lord, tis my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any Figure amongſt the 
Men of Learning; but I would not for that reaſon: be render 'd ſo deſpicable, 
that I could not write ordinary Senſe in my own Language: I muſt beg leave 
therefore to inform my Reader, that what your Lordſhipthas ſet down here as 
mine, is neither my Words, nor my Senfe. For, | 

1. I fay not, if by any aninteligible neu way of Conſtruction; but I ſay, If 
e by any new way of Conſtruction unintelligible to me: which are far diffe- 
rent Expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may be 
unintelligible ro me. And indeed, my Lord, there are ſo many Paſſages in 


your Writing in this Controverſy with me, which for their Conſtruction, as 


well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligible to me, that if I ſhould be ſo unmanner- 


of them. In thoſe caſes therefore, I preſume not to go beyond my own Ca- 
pacity : I tell your Lordſhip often (which I hope Modeſty will permit) what my 
weak Underſtanding will not reach; but I am far from ſaying it is therefore 
abſolutely anintelligible. I leave to others the benefit of their better Judgments, 
to be enlighren'd by your Lordſhip, where I am not. | | 

2. The uſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe Words, © But if by any new 
* way of Conſtruction unintelligible to me, the Wotd Them be apply'd to any 
© Paſſages in my Book; is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordſhip 
makes it) uſe for which I ſaid them: But this; that if your Lordſhip by Them: 
in that Place were to be underſtood to mean, that there were others that miſ- 


apply'd Paſſages of my Book; this was no Satisfaction for what your Lordſhip 


had done in that kind. Tho' this, I obſerv'd, was your way of defence; That 
when I complain'd ot what. your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that others 
had done ſo too: as if that could be any manner of Satisfaction. I added in 


the cloſe, © That when any one in ſuch a manner applies my Words contrary Let. 2. p. 46. 


to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your 
* Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain of them 
* too, and conſider as well as I can, what SatisfaFion they give me and others 
* in it.” Of this any one of mine, your Lordſhip makes your fore mention d 
They, whether with any Advantage of Seuſe or Clearneſs to my Words, the 
Reader muſt judg. However, this latter part of that Paſſage, with the par- 
ticular Turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what your Words would perſuade your 
Reader is all that I fay here: Would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an occaſion 
from me, cry out again, 1s this fair and ingenuous Dealing? And would not you 
think you had reaſon to do ſo? But let us ſee what we muſt gueſs your Lordſhip 


makes me ſay, and your Exceptions to it. 


Your Lordſhip makes me ſay, whoever they are, who miſapply my Words; aS 


I complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe Words muſt be ſupply d, to make 
the Sentence to me intelligible ) I intend to complain of them too And then you 
find fault with me for ufing the indefinite Word whoever, and as a Reproof for 

. the 
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ly as to meaſure your Underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what to think 
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| = > 
Mr. Lockt's Second Reply - 

the Unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, But the Words juſt before tell me who they 
are. But my Words are not whoever they are: but my Words are, When any 
one in ſuch a manner applies my Words contrary to what intended them, &c. 
Your Lordſhip would here have me underſtand, that there are thoſe that have 
done it, and rebukes me that I ſpeak as if I knew not any one that had done 
it; and that I may not plead Ignorance, you {ay your Words juſt before told me 
who they were, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. 0 HED 

What muſt I do now to keep my Word, and ſatisfy your Lotdſhip > Muſt 1 
complain of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith in general, that they have apply'd 
my Words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as well as | can , what Satisfaction 
they give me and others in it? For that was all I promis'd to do. But this 
would be ſtrange, to complain ot the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, for doing 
what tis very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that any one 
of them has done. Or mt I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all the 


Writings of the Enemies "of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſee whether any one of them 


has apply'd my Words, i. e. in ſuch a manner as I complain'd your Lordſhip has 
done, that if they have, I may complain of them roo? This truly, my Lord, 
is more than I have time for; and it 1 were worth while, when it is done; 1 
perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it. For you ask me here, 1s this 
all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a Party in the Controver fy a- 
gainſt the Trinity? No, my Lord, this is not all. I promis'd roo, To con- 
7e ſider, as well as I can what Satisfaction (if they offer any) they give me and 
< others for ſo doing. And why ſhould not this content your Lordſhip in re- 
ference to others, as well as it does in reterence to your ſelf? I have but one 
meaſure for your Lordſhip and others. When others treat me after the man- 
ner you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them after the ſame 
manner I have done your Lordſhip? Bur perhaps your Lordſhip has ſome dex- 
trous meaning under this, which I am not quick-fighted enough to perceive, and 
ſo do not reply right, as you would have me. B ; 

I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon as well as your Lordſhip's, for uſing fo ma- 
ny Words, about Paſſages that ſeem not in themſelves of that Importance. I 
confeſs, that in themſelves they are not; but yet tis my Misfortune, that, in 
this Controverſy, your way of writing and repreſenting my Senſe forces me 
to it. ä ̃ | 2 5 
Your Lordſhip's Name in writing is eſtabliſn d above controul, and therefore 
*rwould be ill breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip ſays. Clearneſs, and 
Force, and Conſiſtence are to be preſum'd always, whatever your Lordſhip's 
Words be: And there is no other Remedy for an Anſwerer, who finds it difi- 
cult any where to come at your Meaning or Argument, but to make his Excuſe 
for it, in laying the Particulars before the Reader, that he may be Judg where 
the Fault lies; eſpecially where any matter of Fact is conteſted, Deductions 
from the firſt Riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few Words, nor 
without ſeveral Repetitions: an Inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endur'd, 


than that your Lordſhip, in the run of your learned Notions, ſhould be ſhackled 


P. 17. 


with the ordinary and ſtrict Rules of Language; and in the Delivery of your 
ſublimer Speculations, be ty d down to the mean and contemptible Rudiments 
of Grammar: Tho' your being above theſe, and freed from a ſervile Obſer- 
vance in the uſe of trivial Particles, whereon the Connection of Diſcourſe chief- 
ly depends, cannot but cauſe great Difficulties to the Reader. And however it 
may be an eaſe to any great Man, to find himſelf above the ordinary Rules ot 
Writing, he who is bound to follow the Connection, and find out his Meaning, 
will have his Task much increas d by it. 

l am very ſenſible how much this has ſwell'd theſe Papers already, and yet I 
do not ſee how any thing leſs than what I have ſaid, could clear thoſe Paſſages 
which we have hitherto examin'd, and ſet them in their due Light. | 
Tour next Words are theſe, Put whether I have uot made my ſelf too much a Par- 
ty in it ¶ i.e. the Controverſy againſt the Trinity I will appear before we have done. 
This is an tem for me, which your Lordſh ip ſeems ſo very fond of, and fo care- 


ful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any Words it can be tack'd to, that if 


one can avoid chinking it to be the main end of your writing, one cannot yet 
| h but 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the Thoughts and Words of a Great 
Man, who is above ſuch Perſonal Matters, and which he knows the World ſoon 


gros weary of, unleſs it had ſome very particular Buſineſs there. Whether it 


be the Author that has prejudic d you againſt his Book, or the Book prejudic'd 


you againit rhe Author, ſo it is, I perceive, that both I and my Efſay are fallen 
under your Diſpleaſure. 


I am not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid upon invidious Names 


by skilful Diſputants, to ſupply the want of better Arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to ſay, That tis too late for me now to begin to value thoſe 
Marks of good Will, or a good Cauſe ; and therefore I ſhall' ſay nothing more 
to them, as fitter to be left to the examination of the Thoughts within your 
own breaſt, from what Source ſuch Reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 
| am going, my Lord, to a Tribunal that has a Right to judg of Thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall! be found of no Parry but that of Truth ( for 
which there is requir'd nothing bur the receiving Truth in the love of it) 1 
matter not much of what Party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, deno- 
minate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt Pen from which I have re- 
ceiv'd ſuch Strokes as thefe, without any great harm; I never found freedom of 
Stile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe who know me 
not will rake up borrow'd Prejudices, it will be more to their own harm than 
mine : So that in this, I ſhall give your Lordſhip little other Trouble but my 
Thanks ſometimes, where I find you skilfully and induſtriouſly recommending 
me to the World, under the Character you have choſen for me. Only give me 
leave to ſay, That it the E/ay I ſhall leave behind me hath no other fault to 
fink it but Hereſy and inconfiſtency with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, I am 


apt to think it will laſt in the World, and do Service to Truth, even the Truths 


of Religion, notwithſtanding that Imputation laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as 
your Lordſhip's. 


In your two next Paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of caviling in the P. 18, 191 


a3d and 44th Pages of my ſecond Letter, whither for ſhortneſs I refer my Rea- 
der. I ſhall only add, that tho' in the Debate abont Mhſteries of Faith, your Ad- 
verſaries, as you ſay, are not Heathens ; yet any one among us, whom your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould ſpeak of as not owning the Scripture to be the Foundation and Rule of Faith, 
would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you a Character very little dif- 
ferent from that of a Heathen. Which being a part of your Compliment to 


me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what I there ſaid, from being a caviling 3 


Exception. | | | 
Hitherto your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you underſtood the World ſo 
well, has employ'd your Pen in Perſonal Matters, how unacceptable ſoever to 


the World you declare it to be: how muſt I behave my ſelf in the Caſe? If I 
_ anſwer nothing, my Silence is ſo apt to be interpreted Guilt or Conceſſion, that 
eren the deferring my Anſwer ro ſome Points, or not giving it in the proper 


Place, is reflected on as no ſmall Tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two Examples 


in the two following Pages. And if I do anſwer ſo at large as your way of P. 20, 21: 


Writing requires, and as the Matter deſerves, I recal to your Memory the Springs 
of Modena, by the Ebullition of my Thoughts. *Tis hard, my Lord, between theſe 
two to manage one's ſelf to your good Liking: However, I ſhall endeavour to 
collect the Force of your Reaſonings, wherever I can find it, as ſhort as I can, 
and apply my Anſwers to that, tho with the Omiſſion of a great many Inci- 
dents deſerving to be taken notice of: If my ſlowneſs, not able to keep pace 
every where with your uncommon Flights, ſhall have miſs'd any Argument 
whereon you lay any ſtreſs ; if you pleaſe to point it out to me, I ſhall 
not fail to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction therein. 


In the next Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, Thoſe who are not ſparing of writing P. 19: 


about Articles of Faith, and among them take great care to avoid ſome which have been 
always eſteemed fundamental, &c. This ſcems alſo to contain ſomething Perſonal 
in it. But how far I am concern'd in it, I ſhall know, when you ſhall be pleas d 
to tell me who thoſe are, and then it will be time enough for me to anſwer. 
This is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond Anſwer, in 
theſe four Pages, as a Defence of it; and how much of it is a Defence of that 
fecond Anſwer, let the Reader judg. ] R 
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P. 20. 


Mr. Lock E', Second Reply 


I am now come to the third of thoſe Anſwers, which you ſaid, pag. 7. you 
would lay together and defend. And it is this: | 

That my Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and that, in an Age wherein the 
Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ; 
it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ftart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as di: 
apt to leave Mens minds more doubtful than before. | 

This is what you ſer down here to be defended : the Defence follows, where- 
in your Lordihip tells me that 7 ſay, © Theſe Words contain a farther Aceuſation 
* of my Book, which ſhall be confider'd in its due place. But this is the pro- 
per place of confidering it. For your Lordſhip ſaid, That hereby I have given too juſt 
occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, to make uſe of my Word, and Notions, 
as was evidently prov'd from my own Conceſſions. And if this be ſo, however you wers 
willing to have had me explain'd my ſelf to the general Satisfuction; yet, fince J n= 
cline it, you do inſiſt upon it, That I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that Foundation, 
which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. 

In which I crave leave to acquaint your Lordſh p with what I do not un- 
derſtand. | | 

Firſt, I do not underſtand what is meant, by this 7s the proper place; for in or- 
dinary Conſtruction, theſe words ſeem to denote this 2th Page of your Lord- 
ſhip's ſecond Letter, which you were then writing, tho* the ſenſe would make 
me think the 46th Page of my ſecond Letter, which you were then anſwering, 
ſhould be meant. This perhaps your Lordſhip may think a nice Piece of Critt- 
ciſm ; bur till it be clear d, I cannot tell what to ſay in my Excuſe. For tis 
likely your Lordſhip would again ask me, whether I could think you a Man of 
fo little Senſe, if I ſhould underſtand theſe words to mean the 2oth Page of your 
ſecond Letter, which no body can conceive your Lordſhip ſhould think a pro- 
per place for me to conſider and anſwer what you had writ in your firſt? 
Twould be as hard to underſtand this is, to mean a place in my former Let- 


ter, which was paſt and done; but *ris no wonder for me to be miſtaken in 


your Privileg-word This. Beſides, there 1s this farther Difficulty to underſtand 
this is the proper place, of the 46th Page of my former Letter ; becauſe I do not 
ſee why the 82d Page of that Letter, where I did confider and anſwer it, 
was not as proper a place of conſiderim it as the 46th, where I give a reaſon why 
I defend it. Farther, if I underſtood what yon meant here by this is the proper 
place, 1 ſhould poſſibly apprehend better the force of your Argument ſubjoin'd 


to prove this, whatever it be, to be the proper place; the cauſal Particle FO R, 


which introduces the following Words, making them a Reaſon of thoſe pre- 
ceeding. But in the preſent Obſcurity of this matter, I confeſs I do not {ce 
how your having ſaid that 7 gave occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, 
&c. proves any thing concerning the proper place at all. 

Another thing that I do not underſtand in this Defence, is your Inference in 
the next Period, where you tell me, ¶ this be fo, you inſiſt upon it that I ſhould 
clear my ſelf : For I do not ſee how your having ſaid what you there ſaid ( for 
that is it which Tis here, if it be not within Priviledg, muſt ſignify ) can be a 
reaſon for your inſiſting on my clearing my ſelf ot any thing, tho” I allow this 
to be your Lordlhip's ordinary way ot proceeding, to inſiſt upon your Sugge- 
tions and Suppoſitions in one place, as if they were Foundations to build what 
you pleas d on in another. | 

Thus then ſtands your Defence: My Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, aud 
to ftart new Methods of Certainty is of dangerous Conſequence. Becauſe I did not 


conſider this your Accuſation in the proper place of confidering it, this is the pro- 


per place of confidering it: Becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid I had given too juſt occaſion 
zo the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith to make uſe of my Mrds and Notions ; and be- 


cauſe your. Lordſhip ſaid ſo, therefore you infiſt upon it that I clear my ſelf, &c. 


This appears, to me, to be che Connection and Force of your Defence hither- 
to: It I am miſtaken in it, your Lordſhip's words are ſet down, the Reader 
maſt judg whether the Conſtruction of the words do not make it ſo. 
But before I leave them, there are {ome things that I crave permiſſion to re- 
preſent to your Lordihip more particularly. | 
- I- Thar to the Accuſation of Scepticiſm, I have anſwered in another, and, as 
I think, a proper Place, | Th 
1 2. at 


10 the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


2. That the Accuſation of dangerous conſequence, ] have conſider'd and anſwer'd 


in my former Letter; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper place of confidering Lett. 2. p 
$235, 108. 


it, you have not in this your Defence thought fit to take any notice of ir. 

3. That your Lordſhip has not any where prov'd, That my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is apt to 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than they were before ; which is what your Accuſa- 
tion ſuppoſes. | | | 

4. Thar you ſet down thoſe words of mine, Theſe words contain a farther 
Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be conſider d in its due place; as all the 
Anſwer which I gave to that new Accuſation, except what you take notice of 
out of my 95th Page; and take no notice of what I ſay from Page 82 to 95 
where I confider'd it as I promis'd, and, as I thought, fully anſwer'd it. 

5. That the too Juſt occaſion, you ſay, I have given to the Enemies of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith to make uſe of my Words and Notions, wants to be prov'd. _ 

6. That what »ſe the Exemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made of my Words and 
Notions, is no where ſhewn, tho? often talk d of. | | 

7. That if the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made uſe of my Words and 
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Notiens, yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no proof, that they are of dangerous con- Lett. 2. p 6g. 


ſequence : Much leſs is ic a proof, that this Propoſition, © Certainty conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas,” is of dangerous 
Conſequence. For ſome Words or Notions in a Book, that are of dangerous conſe- 
quence, do not make all the Propoſitions of that Book to be of dangerous conſe- 
uence. 


8. That your Lordſhip tells me, Du were willing to have had me explain d my 


& 85. 


| ſelf to the general Satisfaction; which is what in the place from which the for- Anſw. I. 9. 27. 


mer words are taken, you expreſs'd thus: That my Anſwer did not come fully up 


in all things to that which you could wiſh. To which I have given an Anſwer: and Lett. 2. p. 
methinks your Defence here ſhould have been apply'd to that, and not the ſame 38—41. 


thing (which has been anſwer'd) ſer down again as part of your Defence. But 
pray my Lord, give me leave to ask, Is not this meant for a Perſonal Matter? 


which tho the World, as you ſay, is ſoon weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is 


not. 

9. That you ſay, Tor infift upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that 
Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. Certainly 
this Perſonal Matter is of ſome very great conſequence, that your Lordſhip, who 
underſtands the World fo well, infiſts ſo much upon it. But if it be true, that he 
built upon my Foundation, and it be of ſuch moment to your Lordthip's buſineſs 
in the preſent Controverſy ; methinks, without ſo much Intricacy, it ſhould not 
be hard to ſhew it: It is but proving what Foundation of Certainty (for tis of 
that all this diſpute is) he went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, your Lord- 
ſhip has not done ; and then ſhewing that to be my Foundation of Certainty ; and 


the buſineſs is ended. Bur inſtead of this your Lordſhip ſays, That his Account Vindic. p. 
of Reaſon ſuppoſes clear and diſtin Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; That he imagin'd 232. 
he built upon my Grounds; That he thought his and my Notions of Certainty to be Anſw. I. p. 36. 


the ſame; That there has been too juſt occaſion given, for the Enemies of the 1 


Chriſtian Faith to apply my Words in I know not what manner. Theſe and the like 
Arguments, to prove that he goes upon my Grounds, your Lordſhip has uſed; but 
they are, I confeſs, too ſubtile and too fine for me to feel the force of them, in 


bid. p. 37. 


a Matter of Fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his and my Grounds = 


our of our Books (without all this talk about Suppoſitions and Imaginations, 


and Occaſions ſo far remote from any direct Proof) if it were a matter of that 
conſequence to be ſo infiſted upon, as your Lordſhip profeſſedly does: | 
Your Lordſhip has ſpent a great many Pages to tie me to that Author; and 
you ſtill inſiſt upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that Foundation which 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. What this great Concern in 
a matter of fo little moment means, I leave the Reader to gueſs: For, I be- 
ſeech your Lordſhip, - of what great conſequence is it to the World? What 
great intereſt has any Truth of Religion in this, That I and another Man (be 
he who he will) make uſe of the ſame Grounds to different purpoſes 2 This I 
am ſure, it tends not to the clearing or confirming any one material Truth in 
the World. If the Foundation I have laid be true, I ſhall neither difown nor diſ- 
"Vol. . OQoo like 
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like it, whatever this or any other Author ſhall bid upon it; becauſe, as your 
Lordſhip knows, ill things may be built upon a good Foundation, and yet the 
Foundation never the worſe for it. And therefore if that, or any other Author 
hath built upon my Foundation, I ſee nothing in it, that I ought to be concern d 
to clear myſelf from. 


If you can ſhew that my Foundatiox is falſe, or ſhew me a better Foundation 


of Certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh 
mine, with thanks to your Lordſhip : But till you can prove, That he that firſt 
invented Syllogiſm as a Rule of right Reaſoning, or firſt laid down this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be aud not to be; is anſwerable for 
all thoſe Opinions which have been endeavour'd to be prov'd by Mode and Figure, 


or have been built upon that Maxim; I ſhall not think my ſelf concern'd, what- - 


ever any one ſhall build upon this Foundation of mine, 'T hat Certainty conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, as they 


are expreſs'd in any Proportion: much leſs ſhall I think my ſelf concern'd, for 


what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, with ſubmiſſion, is all you have done 


hitherto) any one has built upon it, tho he were ever ſo oppoſite to your Lord- 
| wt any of the Opinions he ſhould build on it. I 


In that caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſom to your Lordſhip with any Argu- 
ment pretended to be Built upon my Foundation, I humbly conceive you have no 
other Remedy, but to ſhew either the Foundation falſe, and in that caſe I confeſs 
my ſelf concern d; or his Deduction from it wrong, and that I ſhall not be at 
all concern 'd in. But if, inſtead of this, your Loreſhip ſhall find no other way 
to ſubvert this Foundation of Certainty, but by ſaying, The Enemies of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith build on it, Becauſe you ſuppoſe one Author builds on it; this I fear, 
my Lord, will very little advantage the Cauſe you defend, whilſt it fo viſibly 
ſtrengthens and gives credit to your Adverſaries, rather than weakens any 
Foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, will be apt to ſmile 


at ſuch a way of arguing, viz. That they go on this Ground, becauſe the Au- 


thor of Chriſtianity nor Myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppos d by your Lordfkip 
to go upon it: and By-ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, to find my Book 
brought into the Socinian Controverſy, and the Ground of Certainty laid down 
in my E/aycondemi'd, only becauſe that Author is ſuppos d by your Lordſhip 
to build upon it. For this in ſhort is the Caſe, and this the way your Lordſhip 
has uſed in anſwering Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. I know your 
Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of writing booty: but I fear, ſuch a way ot ar- 
guing in ſo great a Man as your Lordſhip, will, in an Age wherein the Myſteries of 
Faith are too much expos'd, give too juſt an occaſion to the Enemies, and allo to the 


Friends, of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſuſpect that there is a great failure ſome- {| 
where. — | | 
But to paſs by that: This I am ſure is perſonal Matter, which the World per- 


haps will think it need not have been troubled with. | 
Your Defence of your third Anfwer goes on; and to prove that the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon my Foundation, you tell me, That my Ground 


of Certaimty is the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs d in any 


Propoſitions: which are my own words. From hence you urg'd, That let the Propo- 
fition come to us any way, either by human or divine Authority, if our Certainty di- 
-pend upon this, we can be no more certain, than we have clear Perception of the Agree- 
ment or "Diſagreement of Ideas contain d in it. And from hence the Author of Chri- 


'ftianity not Myſterious thought he had reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which 
are contain d in Propoſitions, upon my Grounds of Certainty. | 

Since 'this perſonal Matter appears of ſuch weight to your Lordſhip, that it 
needs to be farther proſecuted ; and you think this your Argument, to prove 


that that Author built upon my Foundation, worth the cepeating here again; I am 
-oblig'd to enter again ſo far into this perſonal Matter, as to examine this Paſ- 


ſage, which I formerly paſs'd by as of no moment. For it is eaſy to ſhew, 
that what you ſay viſibly proves not that he built upon my Foundation; and 
' next, tis evident, that if it were prov d that he did ſo; yet this is no Proof that 
my Method of Certainty is of dangerous conſequence ; which is what was to be 


As 


defended. 
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As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the Author of 
Chriſtianity not : Myſterious built upon my Ground; and how do you prove it? 
viz. becauſe he thought he had reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which are 
contain d in Propofitions, upon my Ground. How docs it appear, that he rejected 
them upon my Grounds * Does he any where ſay ſo? No! that is not offer d; 
there is no need of ſuch an Evidence of matter of Fact, in a caſe which is only 
of matter of Fact. But he thought he had reaſon to rejett them upon my Grounds of 
Certamty. How does it appear that he thought ſo? Very plainly : Becauſe 
let the Propofetion come to us by human or divine Authority, if our Certainty depend 
upon the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd in it, we 


cam be no more certain than we have clear Perception of that Agreement. 'The Con- 


ſequence, I grant, is good, that it Certainty, z. e. Knowledg, conſiſts in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas then we can certainly 
know the Truth of no Propoſition further than we perceive that Agreement 
or Diſagreement. But how does it follow from thence, that he thought he had 
reaſon upon my Grounds to reject any Propoſition, that contain'd a Myſtery of 
Faith; or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it, al Myſteries of Faith which are contain d 
in Propofitions ? | | 

Whether your Lordſhip by the word rejecting accuſes him of not knowing, or 
of not believing ſome Propoſition that contains an Article of Faith; or what 
he has done or not done, I concern not my {cit : that which I deny, is the 
Conſequence above-mention'd, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be prov'd. 
And when you have prov'd it, and ſhewn your ſelf to be ſo familiar with the 
Thoughts of that Author, as to be able to be politive what he thought, with- 
out his telling you; it will remain farther to be prov'd, that becauſe he thought 
ſo, therefore he built right upon my Foundation : tor otherwiſe no prejudice 
will come to my Foundation, by any ill uſe he made of it; nor will it be made 
good, that my method or way of Certainty, is of dangerous conſequence; which 
is what your Lordſhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordſhip's Argument 
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here is all one with this: Ariſtotle's Ground of Certainty (except of firſt Prin- ; 


ciples) lies in this, That thoſe things which agree in a third, agree themſelves : 
We can be certain of no Propoſition excepring firſt Principles) coming to us 
either by divine or human Auchority, if our Certainty depend upon this, far- 
ther than there is ſuch an Agreement: Therefore rhe Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious thought he had reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which are con- 
taind in Propolitions upon Ax iſtotlès Grounds . This Conſequence, as ſtrange 


as it is, is juſt the ſame with what is in your Lordſhip's repeated Argument 


againſt me. For let Ariſtotle's Ground of Certainty be this that J have named, 


or what it will, how does it follow, that becauſe my Ground of Certainty is 
placed in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, therefote the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious rejected any Propoſition more upon my Grounds than 
Ariſtotle's? And will not Ariſtotle, by your Lordſhip's way of arguing here; 


from the uſe any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty alſo of ftart- 


ing a Method of Certainty of dangerous conſequence, whether his Method be true 
or falſe, if that or any other Author whoſe Writings you diflike, thought he 
built upon it, or be ſuppos'd by your Lordſhip to think ſo? Burt, as I humbly 
conceive, Propoſitions, ſpeculative Propoſitions ſuch as mine ate, about which all 
this ſtir is made, are to be judg'd of by their Truth or Falſhood, and not by 


the uſe any one ſhall make of them; much leſs by the Perſons ho are ſuppos d 
to build on them. And therefore it may be juſtly wohder'd, fince you ſay it is 


dangerous, why you never prov'd or attempred to proye it to be falſe. | 
But you complain here again, that I anſwer'd not d word to this in the proper 

place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing it by, becauſe I thoughr 

there was no Argument in it; I 

tisfaction, by ſhewing there is no Argument in it, and letting you fee, that your 

Conſequenee here could not be infer'd from your Antecedent. If you think it 

may, I deſire you to try it in a Syllogiſm. For whatever you are pleas d to 


and Conſequents, and of Syllogiſm, as the proper Form to try whether the In- 
ference be right or no. I ſhall ſet down your following words, that the 
Reader may ſee your Lordſhip's manner of Reaſoning concerning this matter 

Vol. I. ; . N in 


hope I have now given you ſome ſort of Sa- 


ſay in another place, my way of Certainty by 1deas will admit of Antecedents P. 120. 
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in its full Force and Conſiſtency, and try it in a Hligiſm if he pleaſes. Your 


P. 21. Words are : | 


- to have taken notice of them. | 


Anſw. 1. p. 3 5. 


Anſw. I. p. 48. 


Anſw. 1. 56. 


By this it evidently appears, that altho your Lordſhip was willing to allow me aj 
fair ways of interpreting my own Senſe ; yet you by n means thought, that my 
Wards were wholly miſunderſtood or mifapply'dby that Author but rather that 
he ſaw into the true Conſequence of them, as they lie in my Book. And what anſuer 
do I give to this? Net a Word in the proper place for it. | 

You tell me, you were willing tro allow me all fair ways of interpreting my own 
Senſe. If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to your ſelf, that you had herein 
meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would not have minded 
me here again of a Favour, which you had told me of but in the Preceding 
Page, and to make it 4h Obligation, need not have been more than once 
talk'd of; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the Obligation was ſuch, that it 
would hardly be ſcen, unleſs I were told of it in words at length, and in 
more places than one. For what Favour, I beſeech you, my Lord, is it 
to al/ow me to do that which needed not your Allowance to be done, and 
I could have done (if it had been neceſſary) of my ſelf without being blam'd 
for taking that liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning was in theſe 
Words, I cannot think you took this way to make me ſenſible of your 


Kindneſs. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, you were willing to allow me to interpret my own Senſe. What 
you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My Senſe is, that Cer- 
tainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; 
and my Senſe therein I have interpreted to be the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, not only of perfectly clear and diſtinct Ideas, but ſuch Ideas, as we have, 
whether they be in all their Parts perfectly clear and diſtin& or no. Farther, 
in anſwer to your Obje&ion, that it might be of dangerous Conſequence; I fo 
explain'd my Senſe, as to ſhew, that Certainty in that Senſe was not, nor 
could be of dangerous Conſequence. This, which was the Point in queſtion be- 
tween us, your Lordſhip might have found at large explain'd in the 8 2d, and 
ten or twelve following Pages of my ſecond Letter, if you had been pleas'd 


But it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, That tho yon were willing to | 
allow me all ways of interpreting my own Senſe, yet you by no means thought that my 
Words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapply'd by that Author, but rather that he 
Jaw into the true Conſequence of them as they lie in my Book. I ſhall here ſet 
down your Lordſhip's Words, where (to give me and others Satisfation) you 
ſay,) you took care to prevent being miſunderſtood, which will beſt appear by your 
own Words, viz. That you muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of the Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe Notions are 'borrow'd to ferve other 
purpoſes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold Writer agniuſt the 
Myſteries of our Faith took his Nhtions and Expreſſions from thence, and what could 
be ſaid more for my Vindication, than that he turn d them to other Purpoſes than 
the Author intended them? This vou endeavour to prove, p. 43-46. and 
then conclude; By which it 7s ſufficiently prob d, ibat you had reaſon to Jay, that 
my, Notzon was carry d beyond my Intention. Theſe Words out of your firſt 
Letter, I hall leave here, ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at 
your leiſure, if you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip 
that I am unlling to allow it) explain your ſelf to the general Sati faction, that it 
may be known which of them is now your Senſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too 


„ 1 


much to be together in an one's Senſe at the ſame time. 
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My Intention being thus To well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you think 


nothing conJd. be faid more for: my Vindication, the miſunderſtanding or not miſ- 
underſtanding of my Book, by that or any other Author, is what I {hal} not 


waſte my time about. If your Lordfhip thinks he ſau into the true Conſequence 


of this Poſition of mine, that Cettamty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Difagreement, of lea (tor tis from the Inference that you ſup- 


poſe he makes from that my Definition of Knowledg, that you are here prov- 


ing it to be of dangerous Conſequence) he is beholding to your Lordſhip for 


. your good Opinion of his quick Sight: I take no part in that, one way or 


other. What Conſequences Jour Lordihip's quick Sight (which muſt be al- 


low'd 
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low'd to have out- done what you ſuppoſe of that Gentleman's) has found 


and charg d on that Notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you Sa- 
tistaction in. | 


You farther add, that tho* 7 anſwer'd not a Word in the proper Place, yet af. P. at. 
terwards, Lett. 2. p. 95 · (for you would omit nothing that may ſeem to help my Cauſe) 
1 offer ſomething towards an Anſwer. | | | 
I hall be at a loſs hereafter, what to do with the 82d and following Pages 
to the 95th ; ſince what is ſaid in thoſe Pages of my ſecond Letter goes for 
nothing, becaule it is not in its proper Place. Tho? if any one will give him- - 
{elf the trouble to look into my ſecond Letter, he will find, that the Argu- 
ment I was upon in the 46th Page, obligd me to defer what I had farther 
to ſay to your new Accuſation: But that I re- aſſum'd it in the 829, and an- 
ſwer' d it in that and the following Pages. | 
But ſuppoſing every Writer had not that ExaGineſs of Method, which ſhew'd, 
by the natural and viſible Connection of the Parts of his Diſcourſe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper Place; is it a ſufficient Anſwer, not to take any 
notice of it? The Reaſon why I put this Queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
Rule in Controverſy, I humbly conceive, I might have paſs d over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the Diſpoſition it has 
under numerical Figures, is ſo far from giving me a view of the orderly Con- 
nection of the Parts of your Diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to 
ſuſpect the negligence of the Printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's Numbers: 
Sr fince ſo rank'd as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, 
0 loſe all Order and Connection quite. 7 
The next thing in the Defence, which you go on with, is an Exception to 
my uſe of the word Certainty. In the Cloſe of the Anſwer I had made in 
the Pages you pals over, I add, That tho' the Laws of Diſputation allow Lett. 25. 94; 
bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings without any offer of a Proof; 
0 yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am- to give your Lordſhip all Satisfa- 
1 ction in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my Book, 
T as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall on the other 
e {ide endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, That that Definition of mine, whe- 
* ther True or Falſe, Right or Wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to 
* that Article of Faith, The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; becauſe 
* ir can be of no Conſequence to it at all.” And the Reaſon of it was elear LS 
from what I had ſaid before, That Knowing and Believing were two different Lett. 2. 7· 90. 
Acts of the Mind: And that my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, i. e. that my Definition of Knouledg, one 
of thoſe Acts of the Mind; would not at all alter or ſhake the Definition of 
Faith, which was another Act of the Mind diſtinct from it. And therefore 8 
Jadded, That rhe Certainty of Faith (if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it Lett. 2.9.95. 
* {o) has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledg. And to talk of the 
Certainty f Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledg of Be- 
© lieving. ; a way of ſpeaking. not eaſy to me to underſtand.” i | 
Theſe and other Words to this Purpoſe in the following Paragraphs, 
your Lordſhip lays. hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall Exception: 
tho', as you tell me, the main Strengh of my Defence lies in it. Let what Strength p. 23. 
you pleaſe lie in it, my Defence was ſtrong enough without it. For to your 
bare ſaying, my Method of Certainty might be of dangerous Conſequence to any 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, without proving it, it Was a Defence ſtrong e- 


1k nough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; 

. which therefore, this main Strength of my Defence, as you call it, apart, 1 

ot inſiſt on. | 1 | | 

e But as to your Exception to what 1 ſaid on this occaſion, it confiſts in 

hs this, that there is a Certainty of -Faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, 

p- That to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the Know- 

v- FF * ledg of Believing ; as that which ſhews the Inconfiſtency of my Notion of Aar 
Or with. the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. Theſe are your Words here, and yet P. 23. 
or you tell me, That it is not my way ef Ideas, but my way of Certainty I/ Ideas, p. 74. 
al- at your Lordſbip is unſatisfyd about. What muſt I do now in the caſe, when  - 
* g I | ee: | = 


your 
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your Words are expreſly, that my Notion of Ideas have an Inconſiſtency with 


the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith? Muſt I preſume that your Lordſhip means 


P. 23. 


4 C. 8.1. 
& C. 11. 4.9. 


Lett.. p. 81, 
82, 107, 111, 
115,118,131, 
138,158,171, 
185. 


Lett. 2 5. 93. 


P. 94. 


my Notion of Certainty? All that I can do, is to ſearch out your meaning the 
beſt I can, and then ſhew where I apprehend it not concluſive. But this Un- 
certainty, in moſt places, what you mean, makes me ſo much work, that x 
great deal is omitted, and yet my Anſwer is too long. 


Your Lordſhip asks in the next Paragraph, How comes the Certainty of Faith to 


be ſo bard a Point with me? Anſw. I ſuppoſe you ask this Queſtion more to give 
others hard Thoughts of my Opinion of Faith, than to be inform'd your 
ſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I uſe Certainty for 
Knowlede ; ſo that for you to ask me, How comes the Certainty of Faith to be- 
come ſo hard a Point with me? is the ſame thing as for you to ask, How 
comes the XKnowledg of Faith, or if you pleaſe, the Knowledge of Believing, to 
be ſo hard a Point with me? A Queſtion which, I ſuppoſe, you will think 
needs no Anſwer, let your meaning in that doubtful Phraſe be what it will. 


I us'd in my Book the term Certainty for Knowledg fo generally, that no | 


body that has read my Book, tho' much leſs attentively than your Lordſhip, 
can doubt of it. That I us'd it in that Senſe there, I ſhall refer my Reader 
but to two Places amongſt many to convince him. This, I am ſure, your 
Lordſhip could not be ignorant of, that by Cerrainty I mean Knowleds, ſince I 
have ſo us d it in my Letters to you, Inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome 
of them may be found in the Places mark'd in the Margent : And in my ſe- 


cond Letter, what I ſay in the Leaf immediately preceding that which you | 


quote upon this Occaſion, would have put it paſt a Poſſibility for any one to 
make ſhew of a doubt of ir, had not that been amongſt thoſe Pages of my 
Anſwer, which for its being out of its proper Place, it ſeems you wers re- 
ſolv'd not to take notice of; and therefore I hope it will not be beſides my 
purpoſe here to mind you of it again. 

After having ſaid ſomething to ſhew why I us'd Certainty and Knowledg for 
the ſame' thing, I added, That your Lordſhip could not but take notice of 
this in the 18th Sect. of Chap. 4- of my 4th Book, it being a Paſſage you had 
* quoted, and runs thus; Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagrce- 


* ment of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledg; and wherever we 


e are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of things, there is certain real 
% Knowledg : of which having given the Marks, I think I have ſhewn where- 
© in Certainty real Certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in the immediately 
following Words; That my Definition of Knowledge, in the beginning of 
* the 4th Book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus: Knowledg ſeems to be nothing but 
* the Perception of the Connection, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and 
© Repugnancy of any of our Ideas“ Which is the very Definition of Certainty, 
that your Lordſhip is here conteſting. | 

Since then you could not but know that in this Diſcourſe, Certainty with 
me ſtood for, or was the ſame thing with Knowledg ; may not one juſtly won- 
der how you come to ask me fuck a Queition as this, How comes the Knowledg 
of Believing to become ſo hard a Point with me? For that was in effect the Que- 
ſtion that you ask d, when you put in the term Certainty, ſince you knew as 
undoubtedly that I meant Knouledg by Certainty, as that I meant Believing by 
Faith; i· e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not doubt of it, 
is plain from what you ſay in the next Page, where you endeavour to prove 


this an improper way of ſpeaking. 


Heb. 10. 22, 


P. 26. 


Whether ir be a proper way of ſpeaking, I allow to be a fair Queſtion. 
But when you knew what I meant, tho' 1 expreſs'd it improperly, to put 
Queſtions in a Word of mine, us'd in a Senſe different from mine, which 
could not but be apt to inſinuate to the Reader, that my Notion of Certainty 
derogated from the TAy@ g90e z or full Aſſurance of Faith, as the Scripture calls 
itz is what, I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip ask again, I ths 
fair and ingenuous Dealing? 550 5 | 

My Lord, by Bible expreſſes the higheſt Degree of Faith, which the Apoſtle 
recommended to Believers in his time by full Aſſurance. But Aſſmrance of Faith, 
tho it be what Aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordſhip in 
my Writing. Lou ſay, I allow Aſſurance of Faith; God forbid 1 + rent 

otherwiſe : 


oe - RS . 2 


aw = F 


Words. 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


otherwiſe : but then you ask, In not Certainty as well as Aſſurance * My Lord, 
I chink it may be a Reaſon not misbecoming a poor Lay-man, and ſuch as he 
might preſume would ſatisfy a Biſhop of the Church of England, that he 
found his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the Aſſurance of Faith, 


but no where, that 1 can remember, of the Certainty of Faith, tho in many 


Places it ſpeaks of the Certainty of Knowledg, and therefore I ſpeak fo too; 
and ſhall nor, I think, be condemn'd for keeping cloſe to the Expreffions of 
our Bible, tho* the Scripture-Language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your 
Lordſhip's turn in the preſent Caſe. When I ſhall fee in an authentick Tran- 
lation of our Bible, the Phraſe chang'd, it will then be time enough for me 
ro change it too, and call it not the Aſſurance, but Certainty of Faith : But till 


| then, I ſhall not be aſham'd of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with it, 


by terming it, The Aſſurance ot Faith, as I call it; when you might as well 
have term'd it, The Aſſurance of Faith, as our Bibles calls it. 

It being plain, that by Certainty I meant Knowledg, and by Faith the Act 
of Believing ; that theſe Words where you ask, How comes the Certainty of 
Faith ſo hard a Point with me ? and where you tell me, 7 will allow no Certainty 


of Faith; may make no oe pes inns in mens Minds, who may be apt to 


underſtand them of the Object, and not merely of the A& of Believing : I 


crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, © That I do heartily acknowledg and C. 6. 5. 3. 


© pelieve the Articles of our Faith, to be in themſelves Truths as certain and 
« infallible, as the very common Principles of Geometry or Metaphyſicks. 
gut that there is not requir'd of us a Knowledg of them, and an Adhe- 
* rence to them, as certain as that of Senſe or Science: And that for this 
Reaſon (amongſt others given both by Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. 
© That Faith is not Knowledg, no more than three is four, but eminently 
te contain'd in it: So that he that knows, believes, and ſomething more; 
© but he that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 
© merely believe, he doth never know.” Theſe are Mr. Chill;ngworth's own 

That this Aſſurance of Faith may approach very near to Certainty, and 
not come ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteddy Influence on the Mind, 1 have 


ſo plainly declar'd, that no body, I think, can queſtion it. In my Chapter Ey, B. 4. 
of Reaſon, which has receiv'd the Honour of your Lordſhip's Animadverfions, C. 17. $. 16. 


I ſay of ſome Propoſitions wherein Knowledg [i. e. in my ſenſe, Certainty] 
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P. 31. 


P. 22. 
P. 26. 


C. 6. C. 2. 


fails us, That their Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as ne- 
< ceſſarily follows it, as Knowledg does Demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip 


aſcribe any greater Certainty than this to an Article of mere Faith? Tf you 
do not, we are it ſeems agreed in the thing; and ſo all that you have ſo 
emphatically ſaid about it, is but to correct a Miſtake of mine in the Eug- 
4% Tongue, if it prove to be one: A weighty Point, and well worth your 
Lordſhip's-beſtowing ſo many Pages upon! I ſay mere Faith, becauſe tho a 


Man may be a Chriſtian, who merely believes that there is a God; yet that 


is not an Article of mere Faith, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is 
a God, and ſo may certainly be known. | 
Your Lordſhip goes on to ask, Have not all Mankind, who have talk'd of 


Matters of Faith, allow'd a Certainty ¶ Faith as well as a Certainty of  Knowledy ? 
To anſwer.a Queſtion concerning what al Mankind, who. have talk d of Faith, 
have done, may be within the reach of your great Learning: As for me, my 


P. 23. 


Reading reaches not ſo far. The Apoſtles and the  Evangeliſts, I can anſwer, 


have zalk'd of Matters of Faith, but I do not find in my Bible that they have 
any where ſpoke (for tis of ſpeaking: here the Queſtion is) of the Certainty 
o Faith ; and what they albu, which they do nor ſpeak of, I cannot tell. 
I fay, in my Bible, meaning the Exgliſo Tranſlation us d in our Church: tho 
what all Mankind, who ſpeak not of Faith in Engliſh, can do towards the 


deciding of this Queſtion, I do not ſee ; it being about the Signification of an 


Engliſh Word. And whether in Propriety of Speech it can be apply d to Faith, 


can only be decided by thoſe who underſtand Enghſh, which all Mankind, who | 


have talk'd'of Matters of Faith, I humbly conceive, did not. 
To prove that Certainty in Engliſh may be apply'd ro Faith, you ſay, That 
among the Romans it was oppos d to doubting ; and for chat you bring this Latin 
8 Sentence, 


P. 24 
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| 5 | 
Mr. Lock EVH Second Reply 
Sentence, Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum. Anſw. Certum, amon 
the Romans, might be oppos'd to deubting, and yet not be apply'd to Faith, becauſe 
Knowleds, as well as Believing, is oppos'd to doubting : and therefore unleſs it had 
pleas'd your Lordſhip to have quoted the Author out of which this Latin Sen- 
tence is taken, one cannot tell whether Certum be not in it ſpoken of a thin 
known, and not of a thing believ'd : tho' if it were ſo, I humbly conceive, it 
would not prove what you fay, viz. That it, i. e. the word Certainty (for to 
that it mult refer here, or to nothing that 1 underſtand) was among the Romans 
apply'd to Faith; for as I take it, they never uſed the Engliſh word Certaingy - 
and tho it be true, that the Eugliſß word Certainty be taken from the Latin 


word Certus; yet that therefore Certainty in Engliſh is uſed exactly in the ſame 


ſenſe that Certus is in Latin, that I think you will not ſay ; for then Certaint 


in Engliſb muſt ſignify Purpoſe and Reſolution of Mind, for to that Certus is 


apply d in Latin. 


P.24. You are pleas'd here to tell me, That in my former Letter 1 ſaid, © That if 


* we knew the Original of Words, we ſhon!d be much help'd to the IAeas they 
were firſt apply d to, and made to ſtand for.“. I grant it true, nor ſhall I un- 
ſay it here. For I faid not, that a Word that had its Original in one Language, 
kept always exactly the ſame Signification in another Language, into which it 
was from thence tranſplanted. Bur it you will give me leave to remind you of 


vindic. p. 237. it, I remember that you, my Lord, ſay in the ſame place, That little weight is 


to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when a Word is uſed in another ſenſe by 
the beſt Authors. And I think you could not have brought a more proper in- 
ſtance to verify that Saying, than that which you produce here. | 

But pray, my Lord, why ſo far about? Why are we ſent to the antient Ru- 
mans? Why muſt we conſult (which is no eaſy task) al Mankind, who have 
talk d of Faith, to know whether Certainty be properly uſed for Faith or no; | 
when to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a Reme- 
dy, and ſo near at hand? It is but for you to ſay wherein Certainty conſiſts. 


This, when I gently offer'd to your Lordſhip in my firſt Letter, you inter- 
And. 1.p. 69. preted it to be a deſign to draw you out of your way. 73 


I am ſorry, my Lord, you ſhonld think it out of your way to put an end, 2 
Mort end to a Controverſy, which you think of ſuch moment: Methinks it 
ſhould not be out of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an Aſſertion, 
which you think to be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your 


Lett. 2,p.94+ Lordſhip has endeavour d to defend. I propos d the ſame again, where I ſay, © For 


ce this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordſhip to ſer aſide this 
tc Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But 
«you chuſe rather to have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, 
te and to put me upon the Defence of it.“ This is fo expreſs, that your ta- 
king no notice of it, puts me at a loſs what to think. To ſay that a Man ſo 
great in Letters does not know wherein Certainty conſiſts, is a greater Preſump- 
tion than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do know and will not tell, 


is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, That your Lordſhip, ſo 


P. 25. 


it, but that you muſt patiently ſuffer this matter to go on in the ſame courſe, 


much concern'd for the Articles of Faith, and engag in this Diſpute with me, 
by your Duty, for the preſervation of them, ſhould chuſe to keep up a Contro- 
verſy with me, rather than remove that danger, which my wrong Notion of 
Certainty threatens to the Articles of Faith? For, my Lord, fince the Queſtion 
is mov d, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to apublick Diſpute, wherein Cer- 
tainty conſiſts, a great many knowing no better, may take up with what I have 
ſaid ; and rather than have no Notion of Certainty at all, will ſtick by mine, till 
2 better be ſhew'd them. And if mine rends to Scepticiſm, as you ſay ; and you 
will not furniſh them with one that does not, what is it but to give way to 


'Scepticiſm, arid let it quietly prevail on Men, as either having my Notion of 


Certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed ſays ſomething in excuſe in 
your 75th Page; which, that my Anſwer may be in the proper place, ſhall be 
conſider d when we come there. | ' 

Your Lordſhip declares, That you are utterly againſt any private Mints of 
Words. I know not what the Publick may do for your particular Satisfaction in 
the. Caſe ; but till publick Mints of Words are ere&ed, I know no Remedy for 


that 


But however ſuch Phraſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the Steddineſs and Aſſurance 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. ' | 
that I think it has gone in ever fince Language has been in uſe. Here in this 
Illand, as far as my Knowledg reaches, I do not find, that ever ſince the Saxons 
time, in all the Alterations that have been made in our Language, that any one 
uy or Phraſe has had its Authority from the Great Seal, or paſs d by Act of 

arliament. | 5 ES 1700 
When the dazling Metaphor of the Mine and neu mill d Words, &c. (which 
mightily, as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when you were writing that Pa- 
ragraph) will give you leave to conſider this matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, that the coining of Money in publickly authoriz'd Mints, affords no manner of 
Argument againſt private Mens meddling in the introducing new, or changing 
the Signification of old Wordt; every one of which Alterations always has its 


riſe from ſome private Mint. The Caſe in ſhort is this; Money, by Virtue of the 


Stamp receiv'd in the publick Mint, which vouches its intrinſick Worth, has 
Authority to paſs. This Uſe of the publick Stamp would be loſt, if private 
Men were ſuffer d to offer Money ſtamp'd by themſelves. On the contrary, 
Words are offer d to the Publick by every private Man, coin'd in his privare 
Mint, as he pleaſes ; but 'tis the receiving of them by others, their very paſſing, 
that gives them their Authority and Currency, and not the Mint they come 


473 


out ot. Horace, I think, has given a true account of this matter, in a Country De Arte 


gcry jealous of any Uſurpation upon the publick Authority: 
Multa renaſcentar que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Qua nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, fi volet uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt & jus & norma loquendi. 


But yet whatever change is made in the Signification or Credit of any Word by 


publick uſe, this change has always its beginning in ſome private Mint; ſo Ho- 


race tells us it was in the Roman Language quite down to his time: 


Ego cur acquirere pauca FLO IM 

Si paſſum invideor ? quum lingua Catonis & Euni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? Licuit ſemperque licebit 
Signatum preſente nota procudere nomen. 


Here we ſee Horace expreſly ſays, That private Mints of Words were always 


licens'd ; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive ſo they will always continue, 
how utterly ſoe ver your Lordſhip may be againſt them, And therefore he that offers 


to the Publick neu mill d Words from his own private Mint, is not always in that 
ſo bold an Invader of the publiek Authority, as you would make him. 

This I ſay not to excuſe my elf in the preſent Caſe ; for I deny, that I have 
at all chang'd the Signification of the word Certainty. And therefore, if you 
had pleas'd you might, my Lord, have ſpar'd your _— on this occaſion, 


#1 


That it ſeems our old Words muſt not now paſs in the current ſenſe ; and thoſe Per- P. 24, 25. 


Jons aſſume too much Authority to themſelves, who vill not ſuffer common Words to 


paſs in their general Acceptation: and other things to the ſame purpoſe in this 
Paragraph, till you had prov'd that in ſtrict Propriety of Speech it could be 
ſaid, That a Man was certain of that which he did not know, but only believ'd. 

If you had had time, in the heat of Diſpute, to have made a little Reflection 
on the uſe of the Eng/iſh word Certainty in ſtri& ſpeaking, perhaps your Lord- 
hip would not have been ſo forward to have made my uſing it only for pre- 
ciſe Knowledge, ſo enormous an Impropriety ; at leaſt you would not have ac- 
cus'd it of weakening the Credibility of any Article of Faith. 

Tis true indeed, People commonly ſay, they are certain of what they barely 
believe, without doubting. Bur tis as true, that they as commonly ſay that 


they know it too. But no body from thence concludes, that Believing is Knowing. 


As little can they conclude from the like vulgar way of ſpeaking, that Belzeving 
is Certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no more but this, that the full Aſſu- 
rance of their Faith as ſteddily determines their Aſſent to the embracing of that 
Truth, as if they actually knew ir. | 
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P. 115. 


P. 25. 


"Bak 


to the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement ot 1dsas in any Propoſitions 
and new I find this will not hold as to Articles of Faith , and therefore I will allow no Cer- 


Mr. LDbru #5 \Second Reply 


of their Faith; who thus ſpeak ; yet they alter not the Propriety of our Langu, e, 
which I think appropriates Centainiy only zo Knowledg, when in ſtrict dp en 
14 Difcourſe it is, pr at account, contra-diltinguith'd to Faith; as in this 
aſc here your Lordſhip news it is :” whereof there is an expreſs Evidence in my 
firſt Letter, where I ſay, © That 1 ſpeak of Belief, and your Lordſhip of Certainty ; 
*© and that I meant Belief, and net Cortarnty.* Aud that I made not an improper nor uu. 
Tuftifiable uſe of the word Cettainty, in contra-diſtinguiſhing it thus to Faith, I think I haue 
un unqueſtiorable Authority iu the learned and cautious Dr. Cud worth, who ſo uſes it: 


What Eſſence, ſays he, is to Generation, the ſame is Certainty of Truth or Knows 
ledg to Faith, pag. 333. 21750 f 938 v7 3 

: Your Lotdfhip ſays, Certainty is common to'both Knowleds and Faith, unleſs Ithinł it 
impelſeble to be certain upon any Teſtimony whatſoever. I think it is poſſible to be certain 
upon the Teſtimeny of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, you mean) where I know that it is 
che Teftimeny of God; becauſe in ſuch a'caſe, that Teftimony is capable: not only 
to make me believe, but, if I conſider it right, to make me know the th ing to be ſo; 
and ſo I may be certain. For the Veracity of God is as capable of mak ing me know 
a Propoſition to be true, as any other way of Proof can be; and therefore I do not in 
fuch a cafe barely believe, but know ſuch a Propoſition to be true, and attain Certaintj. 
N be Som of your Aceuſat ion is drawn up thus: That I have appropriated Certainty 


tainty of Faith ; which you think is not for the advantage of my Cauſe. The truth of the 


Lett. 2. p94. 
—98. f 


P, 1 


P. 27, 28. 


matter of Fact is in ſhort this; That I have placed Knowledg in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. This Definition of Knowledg, your 
Lordihip ſaid, might be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which 
1 have endeavonr'd to defend. This 1 deny'd, and gave this reaſon for it, viz, 
nat a Definition of Knotledg, whether a good or bad, true or falſe Definition, 
could not be of ill or any Conſequence to an Artiele of Faith: becauſe a Defini- 
tion of Knowledg, which was one Act of the Mind, did not at all concern Faith, 
which was another Act of the Mind quite diſtinct from it. To this then, which © 
was the Propoſition in queſtion between us, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 
ſhould have anſwer d. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip, by the uſe of the 
word Certainty in a ſenſe that I uſed it not, (tor you knew I uſed it only for Know- 
ledg) would repreſent me as having ſtrange Notions of Faith. Whether this 
be for the advantage of your Cauſe, your Lordſhip will do well to conſider. 

Upon ſuch a uſe of the word Certainty in a different Senfe from what I uſe it 
in, the force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt Head, contain'd in the 
two or three next Paragraphs, depends, as 1 think; for I muſt own ( pardon my 
Dulneſs) that I do not clearly comprehend the Force of what your Lordſhip 
there ſays: And it will take up too many Pages, to examine it Period by 
Period. In ſhott therefore, I take your Lordſhip's meaning to be this: 

That t here are ſome Articles of Faith, viz. The fundamental Principles of natural 


Religion, which Mankind may attain to a Certainty in by Reaſon without Revelation ; 


which, becauſe a Man that proceeds upen my Grounds cannot attain to a Certainty in 
by Reaſon, their C:edibility to him, when they are confider'd as purely Matters of 
Faith, will be ueaben d. Thoſe which your Lordſhip inſtances in, are the Being 
of a God, Providence, and the Rewards and Pumiſhments of a future State, | 
This is the way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip takes here to prove my 
Grounds of Certainty (for ſo you call my Definition of Knowleds) to be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the Articles of Faith. | 
Io avoid Ambiguity and Confufion in the examining this Argument of your 
Lordſhip's, the beſt way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay-by the term Cer- 
taimy; which your Lordſhip and i uſing in different Senſes, is the leſs fit to 
make what we ſay to one' another clearly underſtood ; and inſtead thereof, to 
ule the term Knotoledg, which with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent. 
Tour Lordfhip's Propofition then, as far as it has any oppoſition to me, is 
this, That it Knowledge be ſuppos'd to conſiſt in the Perception ot the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Heat, a Man catinor attain to the Knowledg that theſe 
Propoſitions, viz. That there is a God, a Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments 
in a future State, are true; and therefore the Credibility of theſe Articles, com 
fider'd purely as matters of Faith, will be weaken'd to him. Wherein there are 
theſe things to be prov'd by your Lordſhip. 1. That 
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to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


1. That upon my Grounds of Knowledg, i. e. upon a Suppoſition that Know- 
ledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Lens, we 
cannot attain to the Rnowledg of the Truth of either of thoſe Propoſitions, 
viz. That there is a God, Providence, and Rewards and  Punifyments in a futuve 


2. Your Lordſhip is to prove, That the not knowing the Truth of any Pro- 
poſition, leflens the Credibility of it; which, in ſhort, amounts to this, That 
want of Knowledge leſſens Faith in any Propoſition propos d. This is the Pro- 
poſition to be prov'd, if your Lordſhip uſes Certainiy in the ſenſe I uſe jr; 5. . 
tor Knowledg ; in which only uſe of it, will it here bear upon me. 

But ſince 1 find your Lordſhip, in theſe two or three Paragraphs, to uſe the 
word Certainty in ſo uncertain a ſenſe, as ſometimes to ſignify Anowledy by ir, 
and ſometimes Believing in general, i. e. any degree of believing ;' give me ſeave 
to add, that if your Lordſhip means by theſe words, Let us ſuppoſe: a Per ſon by 
natural Reaſon to attain to a Certainty as to the Being of a God, &c. i. e. attain to a 


Belief that there is a God, &C. or the Soul's Immortality : I ſay, if you take Cer- 


rainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will be incumbent upon your Lordſhip to prove, 
That if a Man finds the natural Reaſon whereupon: he entertain d the Belief of 
a God, or of the Immortality of the Soul, uncertain, that will weaken the Credi- 
bility of thoſe fundamental Articles, as Matters of Faith: or which is in effect the 
fame, That the Weakneſs of the Credibility of any Article of Faith from Rea- 
ſon, weakens the Credibility of it from Revelation. For tis this which theſe 
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27. 


following words of yours import: For before, there was a natural Credibiliiy in them P. 28. 


en the account of Reaſon; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt. 


To prove the firſt of theſe Propoſitions, viz. That upon the Suppoſition that 


Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Zdeas, | 


we cannot attain to the Knowledg of the Truth of this Propofitionz That there 
is Cod; your Lordſhip urges, that I have ſaid, That xo Idea proves the Exiſteni 


of the thing without it ſelf : which Argument reduc'd\ to form, withſtand thus; If 


it be true, as I ſay, that no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it 
ſelf, then upon the Suppoſition that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideat, we camot attain to the Knowledge of 
the Truth of this Propoſit ion, That there is a God which 


Argument ſo manifeft- 


ly proves not, that there needs no more to be ſaid to it, than to deſite that 


Conſequence to be provid. _ : | 
Again, as to the Immortality of the Soul, your Lordſhip urges, that I have 


laid, that I cannot know but that Matter may think ; therefore upon my Ground P. 28. 


of Knowledg, i. e. upon a Suppoſition that Knowledg' conſiſts: in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of deas, there is an end of the Souls 


Immortality. This Conſequence I maſt alſo defire your Lordfhip to prove. 


Qaly I crave leave by the bye to point out ſome things in theſe Paragraphs, roo 


remarkable to be paſs'd over without any notice. 


One is, That you ſuppoſe a Man is made certain upun my general Grounds of Cer- P. 28. 


tainty, i. e. knows by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of - 


Ideas, that there is a God; and yet upon @ farther Examization of my Method, 
he: finds that the way of Ideas will not do. Here, my Lord, if by my Grounds of 
Certainty, my Method, and my way of Ideas, you mean one and the ſame thing; 


then your words will have a conſiſtency, and tend to the ſame Point. But then 


I muſt beg your Lordſhip to conſider, that your Suppoſition carries a Contra> 


diction in it, viz. That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by my Grounds, my Me- 


thod, and my May of Certainty, a Man is made certain, and not made certain, 


that there is a God. If your Lordſhip means here by my Grounds of Certarnty, 
my Method, and my way of 1deas, different things, (as it ſeems to me you do 
then, whatever your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes nothing to the Point 
in hand; which is to ſhew, that by this my Ground of Certainty, viz. That 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of eas; 
a Man firſt attains to a Knowledg that there is a God, and afterwards*by the 
ſame Grounds of Certainty he comes to loſe the Knowledg that there is a 5 
which to me ſeems little leſs than a Contradiction. | 
Tis likely your Lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch thing; for you alledgthis 
Propoſition, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of any thing without is ſelf, and give 
Vol. I. PPP x that 
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4 that as an Inſtance that my way of Ideas will not do, i. e. will not prove the 
Being of a God · Tis true, your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my Lord, 'tis 
as true, that this Propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine; (for it is not here ſet 
down in my words) contains not my Method, or Jay, ot Notion of Certainty; 
tho? tis in that ſenſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your Lordſhip to call it 
my Method, or the u ij Iden. i Or 23 eee ee 
+. Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, That my defining Knowledg to conſiſt in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credi- 
bility of this fundamental: Article of Faith, That there is a God : What is your 
Lordſhip's proof of it? Juſt this: The ſaying that no Idea proves the Exiſtence 
of the thing without it felf,-will not do; Eno, the ſaying that Knowledge: conſiſts 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, uealbeus the Cre- 
Hibility of this fundamental Article. This, my Lord, ſeems to me no Proof; 
andi all that I can find, chat is offer d to make it a Proof, is only your calling 
theſe Propoſitions my. general Grounds of Certainty, my Method of Proceeding, the 
Way of Ideas, and my o Principles in point of Reaſon ; as if that made theſe 
two Propoſitions the ſamę- ching, and - whatſoever were a Conſequence. of one, 
may be charg d as a Conſequence of the other: tho? it be viſible, that tho' the 
latter of theſe. be ever ſo falſe, or ever ſo far from being a Proof of a God, 
Fet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of them, viz. That 
Knowledge conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 14eas, 
-weakens the Credibility of: that fundamental” Article. But tis but for your Lord- 
chip to call them both the:way of Ideas, and that is enough. : 
.\ That. may not be accus d by your Lordſhip for unfair or diſingenuous Dealing, 
for; repreſemtingethis matter ſa; I ſhall. here fer down your Lordſhip's words at 
P. 27. large: Let at now ſuppeſe a» Perſon by. natural Reaſon to attain to a Certainty, as to 
the Being of Grad, and Immortality of the Soul; and he proceeds upon J. L's general 
Grounds f Certainty, rum the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas : and fo from the 
" Tdeas :of God und the Soul, he is made certain vf theſe tuo Points before mention d. 
Bat let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Perſon, upon à farther Examination. of J. L's 
method of proceeding, finds that the way f Ideas in theſe caſes will not do: for no 
:1dea proves the Exiſtence: of the thing without it ſelf, no more than the Picture 
ot à Man proves his Being, or the Viſions of a Dream make a true Hiſtory ; 
¶ ubich are J. L own Expreſſions. And for the Soul he cannot be certain, but that 
Matter may think, (as J. L. affirms) and then what becomes of the Souls Immateria- 
lity (and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations? But for all this, Jays J. L. 
his Aſſurance of Faith remains firm on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles, wkich he went 
upon in point of. Reaſon 5 doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental Articles, 
.when they are conſider d purely as Matters of Faith ? For before, there was a natural 
(Credibility in them on the account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Cer- 
tainty, all that is loſt; and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever- 
Theſe are your Lordſhip's own words; and now I appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether they contain any other Argument againſt my placing of Certainty as 1 
do, but this, viz. A Man miſtakes and thinks that this Propoſition, No Idea 
proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it. ſelf, ſhews that in the way of Ideas one 
cannot prove a God Ergo, this Propoſition, Certainty confiſts in the Perception of 
the Agreement: or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this funda- 
mental Article, That there is a God. And ſo of the Immortality of the Soul; 
becauſe I fay, I know not but Matter may think: your Lordſhip would inter , 
Ergo, my. Definition of Certainty weakens the Credibility of the Revelation of 
the Soul's Immortality. | | | | 
Your Lordſhip is pleas' d here to call this Propoſition, ** That Knowledg or 
e Certainty: conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
eas, my general Grounds of Certainty ; as it I had ſome more particular 
Grounds of Certainty. | Whereas I have no other Ground or Notion of Certain- 
ty, but this one alone; all my Notion of Certainty is contain'd in that one par- 
ticular Propoſition : but perhaps your Lordſhip did ir, that you might make 
the Propoſition above-quored, viz. *f No Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing 
**: without it ſelf, under the title you give it of the way of Ideas, paſs for one 
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* of my particular Grounds of Certainty; whereas it is no more any Ground 
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of Certainty of mine, of. Definition of Knowledg, than any other Propoſition 
in my Book: 8 r 
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Another thing very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, That 
you make the failing to attain Knowledg by any way of Certainty in ſome 
particular Inſtances, to be the finding the Uncertainty ol the way it ſelf; which 
is all one as to ſay, That jf a Man miſſes by Algebra, the certain Knowledg 

of ſome Propoſitions in Mathematicks, therefore he finds the Way or Prin- 
ciples of Algebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's way of rea- 
{oning here: Your Lordſhip quotes out of me, That I ſay no Idea proves 
the Exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf ;? and that I ſay, © That one 
cannot be certain that Matter cannot think: from whence your Lordſhip 
argues, That he who ſays ſo, cannot attain to Certainty that there is a God, 
or that the Soul is immortal; and thereupon. your Lordſhip concludes, He 
finds the Uncertainty of the Principles he went upon, in point of Reaſon, i. e. that P. 28. 
he finds this Frinciple or Ground of Certainty he went upon in reaſoning, viz. 
That Certainty or Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement. of Ideas, to be uncertain, For if your Lordſhip means, here, by 
Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, any thing elſe but that Definition of 
Knowledg, which your Lordſhip calls my Way, Method, Grounds, &c. of Cer- 
tainty, which I and others, to the endangering ſome Articles of Faith, go upon; 
I crave leave to ſay, it concerns nothing at all the Argument your Lordſhip 
is upon, which is to prove, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas may be of dangerous Conſequence 
to any Article of Faith. 11} 03 38% % % FR 
Your Lordſhip, in the next place ſays, Before we can believe any thing upon P. 29, 30. 
the account of Revelation, ue muſt ſuppoſe there is a God. What ufe does your 
Lordſhip make of this? Your Lordſhip thus argues; But by my way of Cer- 
rainty, a Man is made; uncertain whether there be a God or no: for that 
to me is the meaning of thoſe Words, How can his Faith ſtand firm as to Di- P. 29. 
vine Revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own way, whether there be a God 
or no? or they can to me mean nothing to the, Queſtion. in hand. What is 
the Concluſton from hence? This it muſt be, or nothing to the purpoſe; Ergo, 
my Definition of Knowledg, or, which is the ſame thing, my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, leaves not 
the Articles of Faith the ſame Credibility they had before. 
2 To excuſe my Dulneſs in not being able to comprehend this Conſequence, 
1 pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip ſays; Before we can believe any Ibid: 
thing upon the account of Revelation, it muſt be ſuppos'd that there is a God. But 
cannot he, who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement and Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, ſuppoſe there is a GO? | 
But your Lordſhip means by ſuppoſe, that one muſt. be certain that there is 
a God. Let it be 2 and let it be your Lordſhip's Privilege in Controverſy 
to uſe one Word for another, tho' of a different Signification, as I think to 
ſuppoſe and be certain are. Cannot one that places Certainty in the Perception 
ot the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, be certain there is a God? 1 
can aſſure you, my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet I own, That 
I place Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas : Nay, I dare venture to ſay to your Lordſhip, That I have prov'd 
Y there is a God, and ſee no Ineonſiſteney at all between theſe two Propoſitions, 
„That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
f | of Ideas; and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my Notion of 
Certainty, this Definition of Knowledg, for any thing your Lordſhip has ſaid 
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to the contrary, leaves to this fundamental Article the ſame Credibility, and 

of the ſame Certaiuty it had before. 4g | | | 

—— Your Lordſhip ſays farther, To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain P. 29. 
55 that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World. Here again, 

t- my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my Ignorancez and before 1 

e can either admit or deny this Propoſition, or judg what Force it has to prove 

8 the Propoſition in queſtion, I muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe different Senſes, 

ne which I think your Lordſhip's way of ſpeaking may comprehend. For your 

yr” Lordſhip may mean it thus? To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain, 


7. E, 
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i. e. we muſt believe that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the 
World. Or your Lordihip may mean thus Ve muſt be certain, i. e. we muſt 
know that there is ſomething above Matter or Motion in the World, In the next 
place, your Lordſhip may mean by ſomething above Matter and Motion, either 
imply an intelligent Being; for Knowledg, without determining what Being 
it is in, is a Principle above Matter aud Motion Or your Lordſhip may mean 
an immaterial intelligent Being. So that this undetermin'd way of expreſſing, 
4 5 leaſt four diltin& Propoſitions, whereof ſome are true, and others 
nor fo. For, 38 0 

1. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, 
2 Man muſt be certain, i. e. muſt certainly know that there is an intelligent 
Being in the World, and that that intelligent Being is immaterial from 
whenee that Revelation comes ; I deny it. For a Man may ſuppoſe Reve- 
lation upon the belief of an intelligent Being from whence it comes, with- 
out being able to make out to himſelf, by a (cientifical Reaſoning, that there 
is ſuch a Being. A Proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomor- 
phites among the Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not the 
Revelation of the New Teſtament : and he that will talk with illiterate Peo- 
ple in this Age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be 
the Word of God, tho' they imagine God himſelf in the Shape of an old 
Man fitting in Heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, i. e. had 
examin'd and underſtood any Demonſtration whereby he is prov'd to be im- 
material, without which they cannot know it. 5 | 

2. If your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know, that there is ſimply an intelligent Being; this alſo I deny. 
For to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, is not neceſſary that a Man ſhould know 
that there is ſuch an intelligent Being in the World: I ſay, know, i. e. from 
things, that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the Proof of ſuch a 
Being: it is enough for the receiving Divine Revelation, to believe that there 
is ſuch a Being, without having by Demonſtration attain d to the Knowledg 
thar there is a God. Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon 
exactly, eſpecially in abſtract metaphyſical Speculations : and it no body can 
believe the Bible to be of Divine Revelation, but he that clearly compre- 
hends the whole Deduction, and ſees the Evidence of the Demonſtration, 
wherein the Exiſtence of an Intelligent Being, on whoſe Will all other Beings 
depend, is ſcientifically prov'd3 there are, I fear, but few Chriſtians among 
illiterate People, ro look no farther. He that believes there is a God, tho' 
he does no more than believe it, and has not attain d to the Certainty of 
Knowledge, i e. does not ſee the evident Demonſtration of it, has Ground 
enough to admit of Divine Revelation. The Apoſtle tells us, That he that 
will come to God, muſt believe that he is; but I do not remember the Scripture 
any where ſays, That he muſt know that he is. | | 

3. In the next place, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe Divine Re- 
velation, a Man muſt be certain, i. e. explicitly believe, that there is a per- 
fe&ly immaterial Being; I ſhall leave i to your Lordſhip's Conſideration, whe- 
ther it may not be Ground enough for the Suppoſition of Revelation, to be · 
lieve thar there is an all-knowing unerring Being, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceiv'd, without a Man's preciſely determining in his Thoughts, 
whether that unerring omniſcient Being be immaterial or no. *Tis paſt all 
doubt, that every one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a Cer- 
tainty, that God is perfectly immaterial. But it may be a Queſtion, whe- 
ther every one, who believes a Revelation to be from God, may have enter d 
into the Diſquiſition of the Immateriality of his Being: Whether, I ſay, 
every ignorant Day-labourer, who believes the Bible to be the Word of God, 
has in his Mind confider'd Materiality and Immateriality, and does explicitly 
believe God to be Immarerial, I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip-to determine, if 
you think fit, more expreſsly than your Words do here. | 

4. If your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, a Man muſt 
be certain, i. e. believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent Being, from whence it 
comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceiy'd'; I grant it to be true. 


Theſe 
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' | © 'Theſe being the ſeveral Propoſitions,. either of which may be meant in 
your Lordſhip's ſo general, and to me doubtful,” way of expreſſing your ſelf; 
to avoid the length, which a particular Anſwer to each of them would run 
me into, I will venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to an ambiguous; Pro- 
poſition in one Senſe, when the Author has the liberty of ſaying he meant i 
in another; a great Convenience of genetal, looſe, and doubtſul — 
Iwill, I fay, venture to anſwer to it in the Senſe I gueſs moſt: ſuited to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe; and ſee what your Lordſhip proves by it. I ill therefore 
ſuppoſe yout Eordſhip's Reaſoning to be this; That. 
To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, a Man muſt be certain, i. e. believe that there is a 
Principle above Matter and Motion, 1. e. an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
Mord. Let it be ſo; what does your' Lordſhip infer ? Therefore upow-ebe Prin- 


ciple of Certainty by Ideas, he (i. e. he that places Certainty in the Perception P. 29. 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas] cannot be certain of ¶ i» e. believe 
this. This Conſequence ſeems a little ſtrange, but your Lordſhip proves it 
thus; Becauſe he does not know but Matter may think: Which Argument; put into 
orm, Will and ehus s:: td nn IE oils : * 
\. If one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think; then whoever places 
3 fo, cannot believe: there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World. e We $2 1h 8 nit | 
But there is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think: 8 
Ergo, Whoever places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, cannot believe that there is an intelligent immaterial 
Being. Ao bas; | | | 1485 
-T bis Argumentation is fo defective in every part of it, that for fear 1 
ſhould be thought to make an Argument for your Lordſhip in requital for 
the Anſwer your Lordſhip made for me, I muſt defire the Reader to conſider, 


your Lordſhip ſays, We muſt be certain; He cannot be certain, becauſe he doth P. 29. 


not know : which in ſhort is, He cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot be- 
cauſe he doth nor. This conſider d, will juſtify the Syllogiſm I have made to 
contain your Lordſhip's Argument in its full Force. 

I come therefore ro the Syllogiſm it ſelf, and there firſt I deny the Minot, 
which is this : L BEE, | fog | 

There is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, doth not know but Matter may think. 

begin with this, becauſe this is the Foundation of all your Lordihip's Ar- 
gument; and therefore I defire your Lordſhip would produce any one, who, 
placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, does not know but Matter may think. | | | 

The Reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe; your Lordſhip means 
me here, and would have it thought that I ſay, I do not know but that Matter 
may think : But that I do not ſay ſo ; nor any thing elſe from whence may 
be infer'd what your Lordſhip adds in the annex'd Words, if they can be 


inferd from it; And conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of P. 29. 


an exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder'd Imagination, as Spinoſa affurn'd. 


On the contrary, I do ſay, It is impoſſible to conceive that Matter, either B. 4. c. 10. 
* with or without Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf Percep- $. 10. 


* tion and Knowledg”. And having in that Chapter eſtabliſh'd this Truth, 
That there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing Being; I think no body but 
your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubting, that there was ſuch 


a Being, becaufe I ſay in another place, and to another purpoſe, © It is B.4. C3 · $6, 


* impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, 
© todiſcover, whether Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Mat- 
ter, fitly diſpos'd, a Power to perceive and think, or elſe join d and fix d 
* to Matter, ſo diſpos'd, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being in reſpe& 
* of our Notions not much more. remote from our Comprehenſions to con- 
e ceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea of Matter a Fa- 
* culty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, 
* with a Faculty of Thinking.” From my ſaying thus; That * I 
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have ptov'd to be an immaterial Being) by his Qmnipoteucy, may, for ought 
we know, ſuperadd to ſome Parts of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it re- 
quires ſome Skill tor any one to repreſent me as your Lordſhip does here, as 
one ignorant or doubtful whether Matter may not think ; to that degree, that! 
am not certain, or I do not believe ht there is a Principle above Matter aud Mo- 
tion in the World, and conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of an 


exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder d Imagination, as Spinoſa affirm'd. For 


thus I, or ſome body elſe- (whom I deſire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands 
painted in this your Lordſhip's Argument from the Suppojition of a Divine Reve- 
lation; which your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that the deſining of Know- 
ledg, as I do, to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


eas, weakens the Credibility of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 


But if your Lordſhip thinks it fo dangerous a Poſition to ſay, © It is not 
much harder for us to conceive, that God gan, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
% Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
« Subſtance with a Faculty ot Thinking; (which is the utmoſt I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Faculty of Thinking in Matter :) I humbly conceive it would be 


more to your purpoſe to prove, That the infinite omnipotent Creator of all 


things, out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome; Parcels of 
Matter, diſpos'd as he fees fir, a Faculty of Thinking, which the reſt of Mat- 


ter has not; rather than to repreſent me, with that Candour your Lordſhip 


does, as one, who ſo far makes Matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queſtion 
the Being of a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World, and conſequently 
to take away all Revelation: which how natural and genuine a Repreſentation it 
is of my Senſe, expreſs d in the Paſſages of my Eſſay, which 1 have above ſer 
down, I humbly ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment and your Lordſhip's Zeal for 


Truth to determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether Man may not have 
an exalted Fancy, aud the Heats of a diſorder'd Imagination, equally overthrowing 


* 


Subſtance. wy 
I come now to the Sequel of your Major, which is this : | 7g 
any one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think ; then whoever places Certainty ſo, 


Divine Revelation, tho the power of Thinking be plac'd only in an immaterial 


cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the World. 


B. 4.6. 1 1. §-1. 


The Conſequence here is from does not to cannot, which I cannot but wonder 
to find in an Argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to day be- 
lieve or know, that Matter cannot be ſo order'd by God's Omnipotency, as to 
think (it that ſubverts the Belief of an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
Worid) may know or believe it to morrow; or if he ſhould nevec know or 
believe it, yet others who define Knowledg as he does, may know or believe it. 
Unleſs your Lordſhip ean prove, that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines 
Knowledg to confiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, to know or believe that Matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
your Lordſhip has not any where attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your Lordſhip's way of Reaſoning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 
a thing becauſe another does not do it. And yet upon this ſtrange Conſequence 
is built all that your Lordſhip brings here to prove, That my Definition of 
Knowledg weakens the Credibility of Articles of Faith, v. g. | 

It weakens rhe Credibility of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there 
is a God: How ſo? Becauſe I who have ſo defin'd Knowledg, ſay in my Eſſay, 
*© 'That the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of any other thing [but of God] we 
* can have only by Senſation - For there being no neceſſary Connection ot real 


« Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hach in his Memory, nor of any other Exi- 


* ſterice but that of GOD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no par- 
* ticaiar Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by 
actual operating upon nim, it makes it ſelf perceiv'd by him: For the having 


© the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence of that 


P. 28. my Book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to ſet them down here F 


thing, than the Picture of a Maa evidences his Being in the World, or the 
© Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory.” For ſo are the words of 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


and they were well choſen by your Lordſhip, to ſhew, that the way of Ideas 
would not do; 1: e. in my way by Ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. 

But ſuppoſing I had ſaid in that place, or any other, that which would hin- 
der the Proof of a God, as I have not, might I not ſee my Error, and alter or re- 
nounce that Opinion, without changing my Definition of Knowledg > Or could 
not another Man, who defin' d Knowledg as I do, avoid Thinking, as your 
Lordſhip ſays I ſay, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf ; 
and ſo be able, notwithſtanding my ſaying ſo, to prove that there is a God? 

Again, your Lordſhip argues 'that my Definition of Knowledg weakens the 
Credibility of the Articles of Faith, becauſe it takes away Revelation; and 
our Proof of that is, becauſe 7 do not know whether Matter may not think. 

The ſame ſort of Argumentation your Lordſhip goes on with in the next 


Page, where you ſay3 Again, before there can be any ſuch thing as Aſſurance of P. 30. 


Faith upon Divine Revelation, there muſt be a Certainty as to Senſe and Tradition ; 
for there can be no Revelation pretended now, without immediate Inſpiration and the 
Bafis of our Faith is a Revelation contain'd in an ancient Book, whereof the Parts 
were deliver d at diſtant times, but canveyd down to us by an univerſal Tradition. 
But now, what if my Grounds of Certainty can give us no Aſſurance as to theſe 
things ? Tour Lordſhip ſays you do nit mean, That they cannot demonſtrate Matters 
of Fatt, which it were moſt unreaſonable to expett, but that theſe Grounds of Certain- 
ty make all things uncertain ; for your Lordſhip thinks you have prov'd, that this way 
of Ideas cannot give a ſati;faftory Account, as to the Exiſtence of the plaineſt Ob- 
jects of the Senſe ; becauſe Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the 
Objects and the Ideas: How then can we arrive to any Certainty in perceiving thoſe 
Objects by their Ideas? | 
All the force of which Argument lies in this; that I have ſaid (or am ſup- 
pos'd to have ſaid, or to hold 3 for that I ever ſaid ſo, I do not remember) 
That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas: Ergo, 
whoever holds that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, cannot have any Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Reve- 
lation. | 

My Lord, let that Propoſition, viz. That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection 
between the Objects and the Ideas, be mine as much as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and 
ler it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Re- 
velation> how will it follow from thence, that the placing of Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas is the Cauſe that there 
cannot be any ſuch thing as the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation to any bo- 
dy? Tho' 1 who hold Knowledg to confiſt in the Perception of the Agreement 


or Diſagreement of Ideas, have the Misfortune to run into this Error, viz. : 
That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas, which 


is inconſiſtent with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation; yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary that all others who with me hold, that Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhould alſo hold, That Reaſon 
cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas, or that I my 

{cif thould always hold it: Unleſs your Lordſhip will ſay, that whoever places 
Certainty, as J do, in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


Ideas, muit neceflarily hold all the Errors that I do, which are incontiſtent with, 


or weaken the Belief of any Article of Faith, and hold them incorrigibly. 


Which has as much Conſequence, as if I ſhould argue, that becauſe your Lord» | 


ſhip, who lives at MWorceſter, does ſometime miſtake in quoting me; therefore 
no body who lives at MWorceſter can quote my Words right, or your Lordſhip 
can never mend your wrong Quotations. For, my Lord, the holding Certain- 
ty to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is 
no more a neceſſary Cauſe of holding thoſe erroneous Propoſitions, Which your 
Lordſhip imputes to me, as weakening the Credibility of the mention'd Arti- 
cles of Faith, than the place of your Lordſhip's Dwelling is a neceſſary Cauſe 
of wrong quoting. | _ | | 
I ſhall not here go about to trouble your Lordſhip, with divining again what 
may be your Lordſhip's preciſe Meaning in ſeveral of the Propofitions con- 
tain'd in the Paſſage above ſet down; eſpecially that remarkably ambiguous, and 
to me obſcure one, viz. There muſt be a Certainty as to Senſe and Tradition, I fear 
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Mr. Lock EY Second Reply 


I have waſted too much of vour Lordſhip's, and my Reader's time in that Im- 
ployment already ; and there would be no end, if I ſhould endeavour to explain 
whatever I am at a loſs about the detetmin'd Senſe of, in any of your Lordhip's 
Expreſſions. | 

Only I will crave leave to beg my Reader to obſerve, That in this firſt Head, 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has us'd the Terms Certain and Certaimy 
near twenty Times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean Anowleds, or the full Aſſurance of Faith, or any degree of believing \ tho 
it be evident, that in theſe Pages your Lordſhip uſes Certainty for all theſe three: 
Which ambiguous uſe of the main word in that Diſcourſe, cannot bur render 
your Lordfbip's Senſe clear and perſpicuous, and your Argument very. cogent ; 
and no doubt will do foto any one, who will be but at the pains to reduce that 
one word to a clear determin d Senſe all thro? theſe few Paragraphs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Have not all Mankind, who have talk d of Matters of 
Faith, allow'd a Certainty of Faith, as well as a Certainty of Knewledg ? Anſw. Bur 
did ever any one of all that Mankind allow it as a tolerable way of ſpeaking, 
that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has us'd it) which contains in 
it the loweſt degree of Faith, ſhould be call'd Certainty * Could he, who ſaid, 
I believe, Lord, help my Unbelief ! or any one who is weak in Faith, or of little 
Faith, be properly ſaid to be certain, or de dubio certus, of what he believes 
but with a weak degree of Aflent ? I ſhall not queſtion what your Lordſhip's 
great Learning may authorize ; but I imagine every one hath nor Skill, or will 
not aſſume the liberty to ſpeak ſo. | 1 

It a Witneſs before a Judg, ask'd upon his Oath whether he were certain of 
ſuch a thing, ſhould anſwer, Yes, he was certain; and upon farther Demand, 
ſhould give this Account of his Certainty, that he believ'd it; would he not make 
the Court and Auditors believe ſtrangely of him? For to ſay, that a Man is 
certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great Aſſurance of 
Faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an Uncertainty. For he that 
ſays, he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a Propolifion as true, 
upon bare probability. And where any one aſſents thus to any Propoſition, his 
Aſſent excludes not a poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe ; and where, in any 
one's Judgment, there is a poſſibility to be otherwiſe, there one cannot deny 
but there is ſome Uncertainty ; and the leſs cogent the Probabilities appear, 
upon which he aſſents, the greater the Uncertainty. So that all barely proba- 


ble Proofs, which procure Aſſent, always containing ſome viſible poſſibility that 


it may be otherwiſe (or elſe it would be Demonſtration) and conſequently the 


weaker the Probability appears, the weaker the Aſſent, and the more the Un- 


certainty ; it thence follows, that where there is ſuch a mixture of Uncertain- 
ty, there a Man is ſo far uncertain : and therefore to ſay, That a Man is cer- 
tain, where he barely believes, or aflents but weakly, tho' he does believe, ſeems 


to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But tho' bare Belicf 


always includes ſome degrees of Uncertainty, yet it does not therefore neceſſa- 
rily include any degree of wavering ; the evidently ſtrong probability may as 
ſteddily determine the Man to aſſent to the Truth, or make him take the Propo- 
ſition tor true, and act accordingly, as Knowledg makes him ſee or be certain 
that it is true. And he that doth ſo, as to Truths reveal'd in the Scripture, 


will ſhew his Faith by his Works; and has, for ought I can ſee, all the Faith 


neceſſary to a Chriſtian, and requir'd to Salvation. 

My Lord, when I conſider the length of my Anſwer here, to theſe few Pages 
of your Lordihip's, I cannot but bemoan my own Dulnets, and own my Untit- 
neſs to deal with ſo learned an Adverſary, as your Lordſhip, in Controverſy : 
For I know not how to anſwer but to a Propoſition of a determin'd Senſe. 
Whilſt it is vague and uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of any of the 
Terms, I cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but ſuch comprehenſive 


ways of expreſſing one's ſelf, may do well enough in Declamation ; but in Rea- 


ſoning there can be no Judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſitive de- 
termm'd Senſe of the Speaker. If your Lordſhip had pleas'd to have conde- 
ſcended ſo far to my low Capacity, as to have deliver'd your meaning here 
determin'd to any one of the Senſcs above ſet down, or any other that you 


may have in theſe words I gather'd them from; it would have ſav'd me a m 
ea 


ſ 
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deal of writing, and your Lordſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould not ſay 
this here to your Lordſhip, were it only in this one place that I find this Incon- 
venience. It is every where in all your Lordſhip's Reaſonings, that my want 
of Underſtanding cauſes me this Difficulty, and againſt my Will multiplies the 
words of my Anſwer : For notwithſtanding all that great deal that I have al- 
ready {aid to theſe few Pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my Defence is not clear, 
and ſet in its due light, unleſs I ſhew in particular of every one of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions (ſome whereof I admit as true, others I deny as not ſo) that it will 
not prove What is to be prov'd, viz. That my placing of Knowledg in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of deas, leſſens the Credibility 
of any Article of Faith, which it had before. 

Your Lordſhip having done with the Fundamental Articles of Natural Reli- 
gion, you come in the next place to thoſe of Revelation; to enquire, as your 


433 


Lordſhip ſays, I/hether thoſe who embrace the Articles of Faith, in the way of Ideas, P. 1. 


can retain their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. What 
this Inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I neither underſtand what it is to 
embrace Articles of Faith in the way of Ideas, nor know what your Lordſhip means 
by retaining their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. But tis 
no ſtrange thing for my ſhort Sight, not always diſtinctly to diſcern your 
Lordſhip's meaning: Yet here I preſume to know that this is the thing to be 
prov'd, viz. That my Definition of Kuowledg does not leave to the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, the ſame Credibility they had before. The Articles your Lordſhip 
inſtances in, are, : | 

1. The Reſurrection of the Dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in 
the ſame Method of arguing, as you did in the former: your Lordſhip brings 
ſeveral Paſſages concerning Identity out of my E/ay, which you ſuppole incon- 
liſtent with the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and this is your 
Argument to prove, that my defining of Knowledg to conſiſt in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the Foundations of this Ar- 
ticle of Faith, and leaves it not the ſame Credibility it had before. Now, my 


Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip. has here quoted out of my Chapter of P. 32. 


Identity and Diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſi- 
ſtent as your Lordſhip would have it, with the Article of the Reſurre&ion from 
the Dead; nay, granting all the reſt of my whole E/ay to be falſe ; how will it 
follow from thence, that the placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith, 
that the Dead ſhall riſe? Let it be, that I who place Certainty in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas am guilty of Errors, that 
weaken the Credibility of this Article of Faith; others who place Certainty in the 
lame Perception, may not run into thoſe Errors, and ſo not have their Belief of 
this Article at all ſhaken. | 8 

Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long Diſcourſe you have made here 4- 
gainſt my Notion of Perſonal Identity, to prove that it weakens the Credibility of 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, ſhould you have prov'd it ever ſo elearly, has not, 
I humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one word towards the proving, That my 
Definition of Knowledg weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith. For 
this, my Lord, is the Propoſition to be prov'd, as your Lordſhip cannot but 
remember, if you pleaſe to recollect what is ſaid. in your 21ſt and following 
Pages, and what, in the 95th Page of my ſecond Letter, quoted by your Lord- 
ſhip, it was deſign'd as an Anſwer to. And ſo I proceed to the next Articles of 
Faith your Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip ſays, 55 


2. The next Articles of Faith which my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, are P. 44. | 


no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of our Saviour. Where I mult 
humbly crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that in this ſecond Head here, 


your Lordſhip has chang'd the Queſtion from my Notion of Certainty, to my. No- * 


tion of Ideas. For the Queſtion, as I have often had occaſion to obſerve to 
your Lordſhip, is, whether my Notion of Certainty, i. e. my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the 
Foundation, and leſſens the Credibility of any Article of Faith? This being the 
weſtion between your Lordſhip and me, ought, I humbly conceive, molt eſpe- 
cially to have been kept cloſe to in this Article of the Trinity; becauſe twas 
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upon the account of my Notion of Certainty, as prejudicial to the Do&rine of 
the Trinity, that my Book was firſt brought into this Diſpute. But your Lorg- 
ſnip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove that my Definition of Know ledg or 
Certainty does any way leſſen the Credibility of either of the Articles here men- 
tion d, unleſs your inſiſting upon ſome ſuppos'd Errors of mine about Narure 
and Perſon, muſt be taken for proofs of this Propoſition, That my Definition of 


 Certainty leſſens the Credibility of the Articles of the Trinity, aud our Saviour“ 


Incarnatiom. And then the Anſwer I have already given to the ſame way of 
Argumentation uſed by your Lordſhip, concerning the Articles of a God, Reve- 
lation, and the Reſurrection, I think may ſuffice. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, ſhewn that your Lordſhip has not in the leaſt 
prov'd this Propofition, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of any one Article 
of Faith, which was your former Accuſation againſt this (as your Lordſhip is 
pleas'd to call it) new Method of Certainty, of ſo dangerous conſequence to that Ar- 
zicle of Faich which your Lordſhip has endenvour d to defend ; and all that your 
tetrible Repreſentat ion of ic being, as I hambly conceive, come to juſt nothing: 
I come now to vindicate my Book from your new Accuſation in your laſt Let- 
ter, and to ſhew that you no more prove the Paſſages you alledg out of my Eſa 


to have any inconſiſtency with the Articler of the Chriſtian Faith you oppoſe 


P. 32. 


them to, than you have prov'd by them, That my Definition of Knowledg 
weakens the Credibility of any of thofe Articles. 

1. The Article of the Chriſtian Faith your Lordſhip begins with, is that of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead; and concerning that, you fay, The Reaſon of believing the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame Body, upon my Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. Anſw. Give 
me leave, my Lord, to fay that the Reaſor of believing any Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) ro me and »por my Grounds, 
is its being a part of Divine Revelation. Upon this Ground I beltev'd it, before 


I either writ that Chapter of Identity and Diverfity, and before I ever thought of | 


thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter, and upon 
the fame Ground I believe it ſtill ; and nor from my Idea of Identity. This Saying 
of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition neither ſelf-: evident, nor al- 
low'd by me to be true, remains to be prov'd. So that your Foundation fai- 
ling, all your large Superſtructure built thereon, comes to nothing. | 

But, my Lord, betore we go any farther, I crave leaye humbly to repreſent to 
your Lordſhip, Thar I thought you undertook to make out that my Notion of Ideas 
was inconfiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip 
inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. The 
Reſurrettion of the Dead, I acknowledg to be an Article of the Chriſtian Faith: 
But that the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame Body, 
is an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contain'd all the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the Reſurrettiun of 
the Dead, and the Refurreftion from the Dead, in many places: But I do not re- 
member any place, where the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as men- 
tion d. Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not remember in any 
place of the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurre&ion at the laſt Day is 
ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreffioti as the Kernel tien of the Body, much leſs of the 


fame Body. And it may ſeem to be not without ſome ſpecial Reaſon, that where | 


St. Paul's Diſcourſe was particularly concerning the Body, and ſo led him to name it; ye 


when he ſpeaks of the Reſurrettion, he ſays, you, and not your Bodies, 1 Cor. 6+ 14 


Mat. 27. 52, 
53s 


I fay, the general Relurtection at the laſt Day; becauſe where the Reſurre- 
Aion of ſome particular Perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's Reſurre&:on, is 


mention'd, the words ate, The Graves were open'd, and my Bodies of Saints, | 


which ſlept, aroſe and came out of the Graves after his Reſurrect ion, and went into 
the Holy City, and appear'd to many. Of which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this 
Reſurtection, the Paſſage it felf gives a Reaſon in theſe words, Appear d to mam); 
i. e. Thoſe who ſlept appeat d, fo as to be known to be riſen. But this could 


not be known, unleſs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were 
thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two Proofs ; their Graves 


were open'd, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, but appear d 1 
| | 1 
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the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be 


dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that 
all who knew them once alive were now gone, thoſe to whom they appear d 
might have known them to be Men, but could not have known they were riſen 
from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead, All that by their 
appearing they could have known, was, that they were ſomany living Strangers, 
or whole Reſutrection they knew nothing. *T'was neceſſary therefore, that they 
ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, Oc. appear to be the 
{ame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of their Aequaintance 
whom they appear d to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were newly 
dead, whole Bodies were not yet diſſolv d and diflipated ; and therefore tis par 
ticularly ſaid here (difterently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) 


that their Bodies aroſe : becauſe they were the ſame, that were then lying in 


their Graves, the moment before they roſe. 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: And let us 


grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others roo, think you have prov'd it muſt 


be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent 
with an Article of Faith, who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpre- 
tation of the Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your ſenſe of 
ſame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, or not per- 
ceiving the force of them, believes what the Scripture propoſes to him, viz. 
That at the laſt Day the Dead ſhall be raiſed, without determining whether it 
ſthall be with the very ſame Bodies or no? | 

I know your Lordſhip pretends not to ere& your particular Interpretations of 
Scripture, into Articles of Faith; and if you do not, he that believes the Dead 


ſoall be raiſed, believes that Artiele of Faith which the Scripture propoſes ; and 


cannot be accus'd of holding any thing inconſſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, 
that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another Propolition, viz. That th: Dead 


propos'd in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. 


But your Lordlhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Bodys which as you explain P. 34, 35. 
| ſame Body, is not the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were united at the 
point of Death; nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the time of 


the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance, which was 
vitally united to the Soul here; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles 


of Matter, which were, ſome time or other during his Life here, vitally united 


to his Soul. ö 


| ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe : which I do not find 


Your firſt Argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame Body in this ſenſe of P. 37. 


the ſame Body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour: Ad that are in the ch. 3. 8, 29, 


Graves ſhall hear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. From whence your Lordſhip 
argues, That theſe words, Al that are in the Graves, relate to no other Sub- 
ſtance than what was united to the Soul in Life 3 becauſe a different Subſtance 
cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which Words of your 
Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodg'd in the 
Grave, and rais'd out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can a dif- 


ferent Subſtance be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come ont of them? So that ac- 
cording to this Interpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, no other Subſtance 


being rais'd, but what hears his Voice; and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, 
but what being call'd comes out of the Grave ; and no other Subſtance coming our 
of the Grave, but what was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that the 
Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the Perſon that is rais d, 


unleſs, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, you can make it ont that a Subſtance P. 37. 


which never was in the Grave may come out of it, or that the Soul is no Subſtance. 


But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another thing that will make anß 


one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour's words be neceſſa- 
rily to be receiv'd as their true Senſe, is, That it will not be very eaſily re- 


T o 
* ; 
9 


concil'd to your ſa) ing. yon do not mean by the ſame Body, the ſame indivi- p. 34. 


dual Particles which were united at the point of Death. And yet by this Interpre- 
tation of ohr Saviour's words, you can mean no other Particles, but ſuch as were 


united at the point of Death: beeauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but what 


comes out of the Grave; and no Swbſtance, no Particles come out, you ſay, 0 
| | | what 
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Mr. Lock E Second Reply 


what were in the Grave: and I think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Par- 


ticles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, before the point of 
Death, were laid up in the Grave. 


But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to this; viz. That by aring this 
with other places, you find that the words (of our Saviour above —— are to be 


der ſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul was united; and not to (I 


. ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ ) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual 


Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurrection: For ſo they muſt be read, 
to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the purpoſe of your Anſwer here. 
And then methinks this Laſt Senſe of our Saviour's words given by your Lord- 
ſhip wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above; where 
from thoſe words you preſs the Belief of the Reſurre&ion of the ſame Body, 
by this ſtrong Argument, That a Subſtance could not, upon hearing the Voice 
ot Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the Grave. There (as far as 
I can underſtand your words) your Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words 
muſt be underitood of the Particles in the Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
one can make it out that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of 
it. And here your Lordſhip expreſsly ſays, That our Saviour's words are to be 
underſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the Soul was | at any time] uni- 
ted, and not to thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave. Which put toge- 
ther, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's wordsare to be underſtood of thoſe 
Parricles only that are in the Grave, and not of thoſe Patticles only which are 
in the Grave; but of others alſo which have at any time been vitally united to 
the Soul, but never were in the Grave. | | 


The next Text your Lordſhip brings, to make the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 


2 Cor. f. 10. in your ſenſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe words of St. Paul. For we muſt all 


appear before the Fudgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things done 
in his Body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. To which 


P. 38. your Lordſhip ſubjoins this Queſtion ; Can theſe words be under ſtood of any other 


- 


material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were done? Anſw. A Man 
may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a Sinner 
ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Body wherein he committed them ; be- 
cauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body when he ſuffers, that 
he had when he ſinn; d. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in his Body. The Body 
he had, and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was no doubt HIS Body, as 
much as that which he did things in at Fifty was HIS Body, tho' his Body were 
not the very ſame Body at thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he 
Mall have after the Reſurre&ion, be his Body, tho' it be not the very ſame with 
that which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke 
on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at Twenty, is puniſh'd for what he 
did in his Body; tho' the Body he has, i. e. his Body at Threeſcore, be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the fame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body 
was, which he had forty Years before. When your Lordſhip has.reſolv'd with }! 
your ſelt, what that ſame immutable HE is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall | 
receive the things done in his Bod); your Lordſhip will eaſily ſee, that the Body 
he had, when an Embrio in the Womb, when a Child playing in Coats, when 4 
Man marrying a Wife, and when bed-rid dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, 
which he ſhall have after his Reſurrection; are each of them his Body, tho nei- 
ther of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other. | | 

But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be under ſtood of any 
other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were done? I anſwer, 
theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another material Subſtance, than that 
Body in which theſe things were done; becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me and gives me 


P. 34. a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays, That you do not ſay 


the ſame Particles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very time of the Commiſſion of 
his Sins, ſhall be rais'd at the laſt Day. And your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for 


P. 36. it: For then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt, Body, confidering the continual ſpending of 


Particles by Perſpiration. Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's words, as your Lord- 
ſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Body in which theſe things were done; and no Body, upon the removal or change 
of ſome of the Particles that at any time make it up, is the ſame mens Sub- 

ances 


ce 


1 
* 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


| Nance, or the ſame Body: it will, I think, thence follow, that either the 


Sinner muſt have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul 
when he is rais'd, that he had vitally united to his Soul when he ſinn'd: Or 


elſe St Paul's Words here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame Body in 


which the things were done, For if there were other Particles of Matter in the 
Body, wherein the thing was done, than in that which is rais'd, that which 
is rais'd cannot be the ſame Body in which they were done: Unleſs that a- 
lone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any Action is done, 
being the ſame Body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame 
individual Particles wherein that Action was done, can be the ſame Body 
wherein it was done; which is in effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to 
be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. | 
Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices ro make the ſame Body, to have not all, 
but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 


united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Body, made up of part of the Particles 
ſome time or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the ſame Body 


wherein the Actions were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinners Lite, 
than that 1s the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters, 
of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example; A 
Sinner has acted here in his Body an hundred Years; he is rais'd at the 


laſt Day, but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he 


acted in; becauſe St. Paul ſays, he muſt receive the things done in his Body. 
What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it con- 
ſiſt of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to his Soul ? 


for they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up his Body wherein he did 


theſe things. No, ſays your Lordſhip, That would make his Body too vaſt; 
it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which the things were done, that it 
conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, 
during his Life, vitally united to his Soul. But according to this account, 
his Body at the Reſurre&ion being, as your Lordihip ſeems to limit it, near 
the ſame Size it was in ſome part of his Life; it will be no more the ſame 
Body in which the things were done in the diſtant parts of his Lite, than that 
is the ſame Bod), in which half, or three quarters, or more of the indivi- 
dual Matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, let his 
Body, at fifty Years old, conſiſt of a Million of Parts; five Hundred Thou- 


ſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which made up his 


Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Par- 
ticles that made up his Body at fifty, or any other Seaſon of his Life; or to 
gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſ- 
lively been vitally united to his Soul; they will no more make the ſame Body, 
which was his, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the 
ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles : And yet all your Lord- 


bis Body, in which theſe things were done; Which it could not be, if any her 

Subſtance were join'd to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up the 

Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the Action was done. 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays, Tha you do not ſay the ſame individual Farticles 


[ ſhall make up the Body at the Reſurre&ion ] which were united at the point 


of Death; for there maſt be a great Alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe, as, 
if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe tis likely your Lordſhip thinks 
theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered Body would be too few, or 


unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-fiz'd Body, as it has 


pleas'd your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the 


£255 


| ſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it mult be 


P. 34. 


Reſurre&ion ; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the Particles formerly uni- 


ted vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re-aſſum'd to make up his Body to 
the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient : but the greateſt part of them 


Hall be left out, to avoid the making his Body more vaſt than your Lord- 


ſhip' thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's Words im- 


mediately following, viz. That you do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner 


had at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins, for then a long Sinner muſt have a 
vaſt Body. | £ 
uc 
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P. 38. 


| | , 5 . 
Mr. Lock E Second Reply 

But then pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embrio do, who, dying within 4 
few hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has no Particles of 
Matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Body of 
that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at 
the Reſurrection? or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall 
Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperte& Body to Eternity; becauſe it is 
an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurreftion of the very ſame Body ? i. e. 
made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul. 
For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, That Life is the Reſult of the Union of 
Soul and Body, it will follow, That the Body of an Embrio, dying in the 
Womb, may be very little, not the thouſandth part of any ordinary Man. 
For ſince from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation, it has Life, 
and Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Bod); an Embrio, that 
ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other acci- 
dent preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Do- 
Grine, remain a Man not an inch long to Eternity; becauſe there are not 
Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger * and 
no other can be made uſe of to that purpoſe : tho' what greater Congruity 
the Soul hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally uni- 
ted to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Mat- 
ter, which it was never united to; would be hard to determine, it that 
ſhould be demanded. | | . N | 

By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may ſee what 
ſervice they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who raiſe Queſtions, 
and make Articles of Faith about the Ręſurrection of the ſame Body, where 
the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; or if it does, it is with no 
ſmall Reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. But ſome Man will 


ſay, How are the Dead raisd up? and with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, 


that which thou ſoweſt is not quicken'd except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 
thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain; it may chance of Wheat or 
of ſome other Grain: but Ged giveth it a Body as it hath pleas d him, Words, 
1 ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or a- 
gainſt the ſame Body being rais'd at the laſt Day. Ir ſuffices, that all the 
Dead ſhall be raid, and every one appear and anſwer for the things done 
in this Life, and receive according to the things he hath done in his Body, 
whether good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent 
herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any thing 
inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. | | 

But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Ar- 


. ticle of Faith, farther asks, How could it be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joind ; 


to the Soul at the Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were the things done in or by 
the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, 
that hath then another Subſtance join'd to his Soul, than he had at twenty, 
that the Murder or Drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done 
in the Body How by the Body comes in here, I do not ſee. 

Your Lordſhip adds, And Sr. Paul's Diſpute about the manner of raifing the 
Body might ſoon have ended, if there were no neceſſity of the ſame Body. Anſw- 
When I underſtand what Argument there is in theſe Words to prove the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the mixture of one new Atom of 
Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I under- 
ſtand, That St. Paul would have put as ſhort an end to all Diſputes about this 
Matter, if he had ſaid, That there was a neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould 
be the ſame Body. | 

The next Text of Scripture you bring for the ſame Body, is, I there be 
no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your Lordſhip 
argues. It ſeems then other Bodies are to be raisd as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly rais d as Chriſt vas; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of 
no uſe to Mankind. But I do not ſee how it follows that they ſhould be rais'd 
with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip 
infers in theſe Words annex d; And can there be any doubt, whether his Bod) 
was the ſame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before? 1 anſwer 


none 


* 
— 
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one at all 3 nor that it had juſt the ſame undiſtinguiſh'd Lineaments and 
Marks, yea, and the ſame Wounds that it had at the time of his Death; It 
therefore your Lordſhip will argue from other Bodies being raisd as his wa, 
That they muſt keep proportion with his in Sameneſs ; then we muſt believe, 
that every Man ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes or 
Diſtinction he had at the time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, 
if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo rais'd ; which ſeems to me ſcarce 
reconcilable with what your Lordſhip ſays of a fat Man falling into a Conſump- P. 34. 
tion, and dying. | | 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in that Place, 
this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better prov'd, viz. That 
our Bodies muſt be rais'd the ſame juſt as our Saviour's was ; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. For it 
may be a good Conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a 
Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, 
Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
hall be rais'd with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary to 
what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But 
the Caſe 1 think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be rais'd 
at the laſt Day. 
1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him another Body, 
new moulded, mix'd with other Particles, which were not contain'd in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to de- 
{troy his Body, to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the 
remaining Particles of a Man's Body long ſince diflolv'd and moulder'd into 
Duſt and Atoms (whereof poſſibly a great part may have undergone variety 
of Changes, and enter'd into other Concretions even in the Bodies of other 
Men) other new Particles of Matter mix'd with them, may not ſerve to 
make his Body again, as well as the mixture of new and different Particles of 
Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Lite make his Body; I think 
no reaſon can be given. | i 
This may ſerve to ſhew, why, tho' the Materials of our Saviour's Body, 
were not chang'd at his ReſurreRion ; yet it does not follow, but that the 
Body of a Man, dead and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may at the laſt 
| Day have ſeveral new Particles in ir, and that without any Inconvenience. 
1 Since whatever Matter is vitally united to his Soul, is his Body, as much 
| as is that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part 
of his Life. | | 
2. In the next place, the Size, Shape, Figure and Lineaments of our Sa- 
viour's Body, even to his Wounds into which doubting Thomas put his Fingers 
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ne and his Hand, were to be kept in the rais'd Body ot our Saviour, the ſame 
': | they were at his Death, to be a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he 
3 ſnew'd himſelf, and who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurre&ion, that their 
„ I Maſter, the very ſame Man, was crucify'd, dead and buried, and rais d again ; 
e and therefore he was handled by them, and ate before them after he was 
F riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction that it was really he, the 
e ſame, and not another, nor a Specter or Apparition of him: The' I do not 
JE think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are to be rais'd as 
e bie was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he ate after his Re- 
f Y furre&ion, others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are rais'd 
- from the Dead; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe his 
"BY undiſſolvd Body was rais'd out of the Grave, juſt as it there lay entire, 
d without the Mixture of any new Particles, therefore the corrupted and con- 
ſumè'd Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection ſhall be new fram'd only out 
be of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles, which were once vitally united to their Souls, 
ip without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But at 
er the laſt Day, when all Men are rais d, there will be no need to be aſſur d of | 
of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
4 appear before the Judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
ip he had done in his former Life; but in what ſort of Body he ſhall ap- 
dy - Pear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, 
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but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body rais'd in Incorruption, it is not for me to 
determine. | | | 

P. 39, Your Lordſhip asks, Were they [ who ſaw our Saviour after his Reſurre- | 
&ion] Wimeſſes only of ſome material Subſtance then united to his Soul ? Tn an- 
ſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was 
to be known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to fee him, 
and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known MY 
to be the ſame 3 or by his Body, that could be ſeen, and by the difcerni, 1 
ble Structure and Marks of it, be known to be the fame? When your | | 
Lordſhip has reſolv'd that, all that you ſay in that Page will anſwer it (lf, 
But becauſe one Man cannot know another to be the ſame, but by the out- 
ward viſible Lineaments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known 
and diſtinguiſh'd by ; will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the great Jude, WM 
at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, WM 
ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them 
a Body, juit of the ſame Figure, Size and Features, and made up of the MM * 
very ſame individual Particles he had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a 
way of arguing for the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Article of Faith, con- , 
tributes much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Reſur- \ 
region of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. = 

Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Artich | | 

P. 40. of Faith, your Lordſhip ſays; But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurre&ion of t 

Chriſt, not merely as an Argument of the Poſſibility of our's, but of the Certainty ] 


1 Cor. 15, 20, of it; becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt- fruits; Chriſt the Firſt fruits, afterwards M ; 
23. they that are Chriſt's at his coming. Anſw. No doubt the Reſurrection of Chriſt WY \ 
is a Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of \ 

the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles 
which concur'd to the making up of our Body here, without the mixture of 5p 
any one other Particle of Matter? I conteſs I ſce no ſuch Conſequence. nn 
P. 0. But your Lordſhip goes on: S. Paul was aware of the Objectious in mens Minds, { 
= about the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to ths 1 x 
þ Article, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man will ſay, How . 
4 | are the Dead rais'd up, and with what Body do they come? Firſt, be ſhew, WM i 
| That the ſeminal parts of Plants are wonderfully improv'd by the ordinary Provie WM « 
dence of God, in the manner of their Vegetation. Anſw. I do not perfectly un- h 
derſtand what it is for the ſemmal parts of Plants to be wonderfully improvd bb t 
l the ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of their Vegetation; or elſe perhaps p 
* I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſurrection of the tt 
i ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. | | | I ti 
1 P. 40. It continues, They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, but 6. 
þ God giveth ip a Body, as it hath pleas d him, and to every Seed his own p 
Body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the material Subſtance ſup- AY b 
pos'd. It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of the material Subſtance, i.e. of u 
the component Particles, is here ſuppos d, or in direct Words ſaid. For the ſe 
Ver. 37. Words of St. Paul, taken all together, run thus 3 That which thou ſoweſt, thou 18 
ſoweſt not that Body which ſhall be, but bare Grain : and ſo on, as your Lordſhip AF o 
has ſet down the remainder of them. From which Words of St. Paul, the M& t 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: It the Body that is put inthe MF E 
Earth in ſowing, is not that Body which (hall be, then the Body that is put inthe B 
Grave, it not that, i. e. the ſame Body that jhall be. | 12 
P. 40. But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe three Greek Words Fl 
of the Text, T9 iS 5Gpa, which your Lordſhip interprets thus, That proper Bo- of 
dy which belongs to it. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek Words, To id, c@pe, whe- | F 

ther our Tranſlators have rightly render'd them his own Body, or your Lord- 

ſhip more rightly, that proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood | th 
no more but this; That in the Production oft Wheat and other Grain from U 
Seed, God cont inu'd every Species diſtinct; ſo that from Grains of Wheat th 
ſown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produc'd, and th 
not thoſe of Barley, and ſo of the reſt: which I rook to be the meaning of tri 
to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lordihip, theſe Words prove, Be 
That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat produc'd in be 
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it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, which is the ſame Body with the 
Grain that was ſown. Anſw. This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; becauſe 1 
do not underſtand how one individual Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, 
or an hundred individual Grains, for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. 4 
Bur your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, Every Seed having P. 40. 
that Body in little, which is afterwards ſo much inlarg d, and in Grain the Seed is cor- © 
rupted before its Germination ;. but it. hath its Proper organical Parts, which make it 
the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. For altho' Grain be not divided into 
Lobes as other Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, that 
upon ſeparating the Membranes theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcern'd in them, which aſter- 
wards grow up to that Body which we call Corn. In which words I crave leave to 
obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and 
yet continue the ſame Body; which, 1 confeſs, I cannot underſtand. att 
But in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that the Plant in its full Growth 
at Harveſt, increas'd by a thouſand or a million of times as much new Matter 
added to it as it had, when it lay in little @onceal'd in the Grain that 
was ſown, was the very ſame Body; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip 
will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the 
hundred Grains, contain'd in that little organiz'd ſeminal Plant, is every one of 
them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole little ſeminal 
Plarn, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it: For then it will follow, That one Grain 
is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtin& Grains the ſame with one; 
which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all the Wheat in the 
World is but one Grain. | | nt; 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of! It is 
plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i. e. the Grain, that the Husband- 
man takes out of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul 
lays, that it is not that Body that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. That which is ſown, 
and that Body that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repre- 
ſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Reſurre&ion, with 
thoſe they had before they died. Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, 
which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip 
here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the Grain that is ſown? Bur 
that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embrionated little 
Plant, for he could not denote it by theſe words, That which thou ſoweſt, for 
that he ſays muſt die; but this little embrionated Plant, contain'd in the Seed 
that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by it, the Body that ſhall 
be? But neither by theſe words, The Body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſup- 
pos'd to denote this inſenſible little embrionated Plant; for that is already in 
being, contain'd in the Seed that 1s ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke of 
under the name of the Body that ſhall ve. And therefore, I confeſs, I cannot 
ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third Body, which 
St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſame or not the ſame with any 
other, when thoſe which St. Paul (peaks of, are, as I humbly -conceive, thele 
two vilible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to 
Far; with neither of which this inſenſible embrionated Plant can be the ſame 
Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, and 
a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, or an hundred thou- 
ſand times as big as it ſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the Ræſurrection 
of the ſame Body prov'd, from theſe words of St. Paul, to be an Article of 
Faith. 
Your Lordſhip goes on; St. Paul indeed ſaith, That we ſow not that Body P. 41. 
that ſhall be; but hg ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. Here my 
Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St. Paul to ſay, That 
the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, is 
the very ſame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang - 
| trom.it : Yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove that the ſame ſenſible 
| Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which ſhall 
| be rais'd at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body in little, 
contain'd in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman; which, as your Lordſhip 
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ſays, in Seeds having its proper Organical Parts, ſhall afterwards be 'enlarg'4 
and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame Man. For I never thought * 
any Seed or Seminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal, fo wonderfully improv d by 
the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget it ſelf; 


nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſign'd to produce the ſame 


P. 41, 


P.41, 


Eſſay, B. 2. 
C. 27. §. 4. 


Individual, but for the producing of future and diſtinct Individuals, for the 
continuation of the ſame Species. YL Ry 

Your Lordſhip's next words are, And altho' there be ſuch a difference from the 
Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfecl Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade and Ear, 
that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Body; yet with regard 
to the Seminal and Organical Parts, it is as much the ſame, as a Man grown up is 
the ſame with the Embrio in the Nomb. Anſw. It does not appear, by any thing 
I can find in the Text, That St. Paul here compar'd the Body produc'd, with 
the Seminal and Orgazical Parts contain'd in the Grain it ſprang from, but with 
the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then Gdiſcover'd 
the little Embrio Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revea!'d 
to St. Paul (tho in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural Philoſo- 
phy) yet an Argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians 
whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor ſerve at all ei- 
ther to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Lewernhooke ; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not the 
raiſing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the ſame {I crave leave 
to add Body | as a Man grown up is the ſame (Same what, I beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip?) with the Embrio in the Womb. For that the Body of the Embrio in the 


Womb, and Body of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will 
ſay ; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a Body, that is not the hundredth part 


of another, is the ſame with that other; which I think no one will do, till 
having renounc'd this dangerous way by Ideas of Thinking and Reaſoning, he 
has learnt to ſay. that a Part and the Whole are the ſame. = | 

Your Lordſhip goes on: And alibo many Arguments may be usd to prove, that 
a Man is not the ſame, becauſe. Life, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, 


and the manner of Reſpiration and Nutrition is ſo different in both States; yet that 


an would! be thought ridiculous, that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the ſame 


Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, I grant, that the variation of great Parcels of 


Matter in Plants, alters not. the Identity); and that the Organization of the Parts in 
one coherent. Body, partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant. 
Anſw. My Lord, I think the Queſtion is not about the ſame Man, but the ſame 
Body: For the I do ſay (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip ſets 


down as my words here) © That that which has ſuch an Organization, as is 


«© fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
© Wood, Bark and Leaves, Cc. of a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable 
Life; continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, 
* tho* that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
* the living Plant: Yer I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a 
Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten-Straw, and afterwards grows 
to be above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, tho' it be ſtill the ſame Plant. 
The well known Tree in Epping-Foreſt, call'd the King's-Oak, which, from 
not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew ro have many Tuns of Timber in it, 
was all along the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plant; but no body, I think, will 
ſay it was the ſame Body when it weigh'd a Tun, as it was when it weigh'd but 
an Qunce ; unleſs he has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſay ing, That that is the 
ſame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one 
Particle that is the ſame : which is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand dit- 
ferent Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Parti- 
cle is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand times a greater Abſurdity, 


than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with the balf. Which 


Will be improv'd ten thouſand times yet farther, if a Man fhall ſay (as your 


Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that great Oak is the very ſame Body 
with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there was in that Acoru an Oak in lit- 
tle, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarg'd, as 
to make that mighty Tree: For this Zmbrio, if I may fo call it, or Oak in * 

i | I tics 
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tle, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the Acorn, 
and the Acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown Oak; *rwill be very 


extraordinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, 


by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an hun- 
ired Thouland or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body that it was in the other. 
From which way of Reaſoning, it will follow, that a Nurſe and her Sncking- 
Child have the ſame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her Infant 


R 


"mr 


have the ſame Body. Bur this is a way of Certainiy found out to eſtabliſh the 


Articles of Faith, and to overturn the new Method of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which 25 apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 


And now I delire your Lordihip to conſider, of what uſe it is to you in the 
preſent Caſe to quote out of my Efſay theſe words, © That partaking of one 
common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant; © ſince the Queſtion is not a- 


bout the Identity of a Plant, but about the 1dentity of a Body it being a very 


different thing to be the ſame Plaut, and to be the ſame Body: For that which 


makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the par- 


raking 10 the ſame continu'd vegetable Lite, the other the conſiſting of the 


ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's Inference 


om my words aboye-quored, in theſe which you ſubjoin, ſeems to me a ve- P. 42. 


oy 


ry ſtrange one, viz. So that in things capable of any ſort of Life, the Identity is 
conſiſtent with a continued Succeſſion of Parts; and ſo the Wheat groum up is the 
ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown: For, I believe, if my words, from 
which you inter, Aud ſo the Mqheat grown up is the (ame Body with the Grain that 


. 


was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to be the 


Concluſion. 


But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, tho I 
have not Eyes acute enough every where to {ee the Connection, till you bring 


ir to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The Connection of your Lordſhips 
words is as followeth: And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Body, at the P. 414 


Reſurrettion, is confiſtent with its Identity, if its Organization, and Life be the ſame 
aud this is a real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſueſs. From 


whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, no more is requir d, but reſtoring Life © 
1 the organix d Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about raiſing the ſame Plant, 
do not ſay but there might be ſome appearance for making ſuch Inference 


from my words as this; J/bence it follows, that to make the fame Plant, no more is 


requir'd, but to reſtore Life to the organix d Parts of it. But this Deduction, 
wherein from thoſe words of mine, that {peak only of the IAentit) of a Plaut, 
your Lordihip infers there is no more requir'd to make the ſame Body, than to 


make the ſame Plaut; being too ſubtle for me, I leave to my Reader to find 
out. MES 


Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, That 1 grant likewiſe, © That the Identity 
of the ſame Man conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continu'd Life, by 


* conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally united to the 


* ſame organiz'd Body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe words of the [dentity of the 


P. 42: 


ſame Man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, So that there is uo Di 


ficulty of the Sameneſs of the Body: But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not 


take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body to ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the Iden- 


tity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body: 


But let us read out your Lordſhip's words: So that there is no Difficulty as to 


the Sameneſs of the Body, if Life were continu d; and if by Divine Power Life be re- 


cord to that material Subſtance, which was before united by a Reunion of the Soul 
o it, there is no reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body: Nit from the Conſciouſ- 


neſs of the Soul, but from that Life, which is the Reſult of the Union of. the Soul | 


and Body. 


P. 42. 


If L underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe words, from the Paſſages | 


above- quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe words of mine it will 


follow, that it is or may be the ſame Body that is rais'd at the Reſurrection. 


If fo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then prov'd, that my Book is not incon- 
ſiſtent with, but conformable to this Article of the Ræſurrection of the. Jame 


Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an Article of 


Faith: For tho' I do by no means deny that the ſame Bodies ſhall be rais'd at 


the 
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P. 43. 


Mr. Lock E' Second Reply 


the laſt Day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith. | 3 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and ſays; But H. Paul /2i1} ſup- 
poſes that it muſt be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was before united, For 
faith he, It is ſown in Corruption, it is rais'd in Incorruption ; it is ſown in 
Diſhonour ; it is rais'd in Glory; it is ſown in Weaknels, it is rais'd in Pow- 
er; it is ſown a natural Body, it is rais'd a ſpiritual Body. Can ſuch a material 
Subſtance which was never wnited to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption, 
and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, 
or his meaning cannot be comprehended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance 
which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be fown, &c? For your Lordſhip 


P. 34. ſays, Tou do not ſay the ſame individual Particles, which were united at the point of 


Death, ſhall be rais d at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the 
Grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of Death: either therefore your Lord- 
ſip muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was ſown, which ſhall 
be rais d; or elſe your meaning, | think, cannot be comprehended. | 

But whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's mean- 


P. 43. ing, That the. ſame Body ſhall be raisd which was ſown, in theſe following 


P. 44 


7 


words; For what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle? Anſw. The Scripture 
being expreſs, that the ſame Perſons ſhould be rais'd and appear before the 


 Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to what he had 


done in his Body; it was very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which re- 
fin'd not about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the 
Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he would be apt to 
ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both before and after the Refurre- 
ction, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as the fame, tho' in a ſtri& and 
philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it 
is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of mine, which was formerly 
ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted ; tho' in ſuch a ſenſe as you are 
ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame Body. Revelation declares nothing any 
where concerning the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame Boch, 
which appears not to have been then thought of. The Apoſtle directly pro- 
poles nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believ'd : That 
which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious 
Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm 
what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a Day of Judgment 
and Retribution to Men in a future ſtate ; and therefore 'tis no wonder that, 
mentioning their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar No- 
tions, from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the 


determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions in the ſame Diſcourſe 


that plainly incline to the other fide) ina matter which, as it appears, the Apo- 

ſtle thought not neceſſary to determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit 

to gratity any one's Curioſity in. 
But your Lordſhip ſays, The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was once 


« quicken'd, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtord with more noble 


Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the words of St. Paul, wherein he 
ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once quicken'd ; they would pre- 
ſently decide this Queſtion. Bur your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following 
words of St. Paul; For this Corruption muſt put on Incoriuption, and this Mortal 
muſt put on Immortality: to which your Lordſhip adds, That you do not ſee how 
he could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this corri ptible Body with that after the 
Reſurrection. How expreſly it is affirm'd by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſider d by 
and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your Lordſhip beſt knows what 
you do or do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any 
where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many occaſions for it, if it had been 
neceſſary to have been believ'd) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhould be rais'd ; every one elſe who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly 
affirm'd the Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they fhall have 
alter the Reſurrection. | 

The remainder of your Lordſhip's Period, is; And that without any reſpect to 


the Principle of Self-conſciouſneſs. Anſw. Theſe words, I doubt not, have ſome | 


meaning, 


zo the Biſhop of Worceſter. 

meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either towards the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew that any thing I have — 
Self conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent: For I do not remember that I have any where 
ſaid, That the Identity of Body conſiſted in Self-conſciouſueſs. | 

From your preceding words, your Lordſhip concludes thus: Aud ſo if the 
Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, this is au Article of it. My Lord, to 
make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the words muſt run 


ſole Fuundation of our Faith; the Reſurrection of the fame Body ig an Article of 
it. For with Submiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produc'd expreſs words of 
Scripture for it, nor ſo prov'd that to be rhe meaning of any of thoſe words of 
Scripture which you have produc'd for it, that a Man who reads and ſincerely 
endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, cannot but find himſe f oblig'd to be- 
licve, as expreſly that the ſame Bodies of the dead, in your Lotdſhip's Senſe, ſuall 
be rais d, as that the dead ſball be rais'd. And I crave. leave to give your Lord- 
ſhip rhis one Reaſon for it: | 

He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes 
of the Reſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between rhe Dead that 


EY . ' g . . \ © 
ſhall be rais'd, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is dene, Td!Ts, oy are the no- 


mir a: ire Caſes to & e Zooromtyoolo LyrgdionnTou, all along, and not od 
Tx, Bodies; which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or other have 
been expreſs'd, it all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article ot Faith, that 
the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame manner ot ſpeaking the Spirit 
of God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, raiſe * the 
dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the Reſurrection of the dead. Nay, theſe 
very words of our | Saviour, urg d by your Lordſhip for the Reſurrection of the 
ſame Body, run thus: Id eg or a Tols (au dxgrolcy, d, puns dναν, #, Emo 
r Cure, or d't Te pale wogifarles 
eic &v&5%0w ne{cias. Would a well-meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to 
think, that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach and propoſe 
it as an Article of Faith, neceflary to be believ'd by every one, that the very 
ſame Bodies of the dead ſhould be rais d; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to 
think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the words ſhould rather have been, r 
Ta G o cy TIE dune bis, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather 
than alwho are in the Graves ; which muſt denote Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies? 

Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the Dead and 


the Bodies of the dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor 15. to 


ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the dead, are theſe words of the Apoſtle; But 
ſome Men will ſay, How are the dead raid, and with what Bodies do they come ? 
Which words Dead and They, it ſuppos'd to ſtand preciſely tor the Bodies of the 
dead, the Queſtion will run thus: How are the dead Bodies rais'd, and with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? which ſeems to have no very agreeable Senſe. 

This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſsly to this 
Phraſe or Form of ſpeaking in the new Teſtament, of Raiſing, Quickening, Ri- 
fing, Reſurrection, &c. of the dead, where the Reſurrection at the laſt Day is 


ſpoken of; and that the Body is not mention'd, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, 
With what Bodies ſhall thoſe dead whoare rais'd come? ſo that by the Dead can- 


not preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, who 
reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is there reveal d to him 
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thus: And fo if the Scripture, and your Lordſhip's Interpretation of it, be the 


1 Cor. 15. 


Ver. 15, 22; 
23, 29, 32z 
35, 52. 


Mat. 22.3 1. 
Mark 12. 26. 
John 5. 21. 
cs 25. 
Rom. 4. 17. 


2 Cor. 1. 9. 


I Theſſ. 4. 14, 
16. 


+ Joh. 5. 28, 
2 » 


concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his Duty there n, without 


entring into the inquiry whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no; 
which ſort of inquiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beltows here on him 
that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think him- 
ſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the dead 


rais'd at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the 


Determination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame Body; 
unleſs the being told, that the Body ſown is not that Body that ſhall be; that the 
Body rais'd is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh of Man 


is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon, and Stars are 


different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, 
mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Bo- 
5 dy; 
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dy; and laſtly, as evident as a Body that is Fleſh and Blood, is from a Body 
that is not Fleſh and Blood; for Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul in this very 
place, inherit the Kingdom of God: Unleſs, I fay, all this, which is contain'd in 
St. Paul's words, can be ſuppos'd to be the way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is required to be believ'd by every one, viz. That the dead ſhould 
be rais'd with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this Life ; which Article, 
propos d in theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, could have left no Room 
for doubt in the meaneſt Capacities, nor for conteſt in the moſt perverſe Minds. 

Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words ; And fo it hath been always underſtood 
by the Chriſtian Church, viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your Lord- 
thip's ſenſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſw. What the Chriſtian 
Church has always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledg. Bur for thoſe who coming 
Mort of your Lordſhip's great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith 
from the underſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the Preach- 
ing of the Goſpel (who make the far greater part of Chriſtians, I think I may 
ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) bur are forc'd to have re- 
courſe to the Scripture to find them there; I do nor fee, that they will eaſily 
find there, this propos'd as an Article of Faith, That there ſhall be a Reſur- 
rection of the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, with- 
out explicitly determining, that they ſhall be rais'd with Bodies made up whol- 
ly of the fame Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, in their 
former Life ; without the mixture of any one other Particle of Matter, which 
is that which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body. | 

But ſuppoſing your Lordihip to have demonſtrated this to be an Article of 
Faith, tho' I crave leave to own, that I do not fee that all that your Lordſhip 
has ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable; what is all this to me? Yes, 


. fays your Lordſhip in the following words, My Idea of perſonal Identity is incon- 


fiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to bs 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any material Subſtance united to the 
ſame Principle of Conſciouſueſs, makes the ſame Body. | 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's, which I am oblig'd to anſwer to. 
But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now here I do 
not well know, what it is to make a thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrettion. But to help my ſelf out the beſt I can with a Gueſs, I will conje- 
cture (which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's 
meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not neceſſary, that, for the 
railing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the ſame. | 

Your Lordſhip's next word is But ; to which I am ready to reply, But what? 
What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? for ſomething of that kind the 
adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the ordinary Conſtruction of our Language, 
introduce, to make the Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch 
thing; But is one of your Lordſhip's privileg'd Particles, which I muſt not 
meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſevere a Critick, 
that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anſwer, to make 
my Book look confiderable for the bulk of it. But ſince this Propoſition here, My 
Lea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body, which was here united to the Soul, not 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurreftion; B UT any material Subſtance being uni- 
ted to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; is brought to prove 
my Idea of perſonal Identity inconfiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection: I 
muſt make it out in ſome dire& Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it be 
both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus, My Idea of per- 
ſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united io the Soul, not to be neceſſary 
at the Reſurre&ion ; but allows, That any material Subſtance being united to the 
Same Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body : Ergo, My Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity is inconfiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 

If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have gueſs d it to 


be; or elſe I know not what it is: I anſwer, 


1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow that any material Subſtance 
being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. I ſay no 


ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from whence it may be infer'd ; and your 


Lordſhip would have done me a favour, to have ſer down the words where I wy 
3 | | | O, 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 4.97 
ſo, or thoſe from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from any thing 
| have ſaid. 

2. Granting that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal Identity, that 
any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle. of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Bosy 3 this would not prove that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconfiſtent 
with this Propoſition, That the ſame Body ſhall be rais'd ; but on the contrary, 
affirms it: ſince if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd, and 
it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſtance 
being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body ; tt follows; 
that if the ſame Perſon be rais'd, the ſame Body muſt be: And ſo I have herein 

not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurre&ion of the ſame Body, bur 
have ſaid more for it than your-Lordſhip, For there can be nothing plainer, 
than that in the Scripture it is reveal'd, that the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd, and 
appear before the Judgment- Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in 
their Bodies. It theretore whatever Matter be join'd to the ſame Principle of 
Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; it is demonſtration, That if the ſame 
Perſons are rais'd, they have the ſame Bodies. 

How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſteney with the Reſurre&ion, 
is beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, it ig inconſiſtent with it, for P. 44. 
it makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Suol, not to be neceſſary. 

3. I anſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt time Jever learrt, that 
not neceſſary was the ſame with inconfiſtent. I ſay, that a Body made up of the 
ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon 3 from whence it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurre&ion of the 
ſame Perſon, the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not requir d. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this: Therefore he who thinks 
that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon, cannot believe that the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd with Bodies made of 
the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall be ſo, viz. 
That the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Bodies they had before: 
Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blowing of Rams- Horns 
was not neceflary in it ſelf to the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could 
not believe that they ſhould fall upon the blowing of Rams-Horns, when God 
had declar'd it ſhould be ſo. | | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with the Article of 
the Reſurrection; the reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not the 
ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Perſon. Letius grant your Lords 
ſhip's Conſequence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, 

That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dan- 

gerous things as Ideas) of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the | 
Reſurreftion. The Demonſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, It is not P. 34, 35+ 
neceſſary that the Body, to be rais'd at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame 
Particles of Matter, which were united at the point of Death ; for there muſt be a 

great alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe ; as if a fat Man falls into a Conſump- 

tion: You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner had at the very time of Com- 
miſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, confidering the con- 

| tinual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your Lordlkip ſays, 
ö Tou allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral P. 44. 
A Changes of Matter. From which words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſup= - 

poſes a Perſon in this World may be continu'd and preferv'd the ſame, in a 
Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and hence it 
demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be 

what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon ; and 
therefore it is, by your Lordſhip's Rule, inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
rection. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of per ſona! 
Identity from this Inconſiſtency with the Article of the Reſurre&ion, I do not doubt 

but my Idea of perſonal Identity will be thereby clear d too. Till then, all Incon- 
ſiſtency with that Article which your Lordſhip has here charg d on mine, will 
unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. - 

Bur for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, That what- 
ſoever is not neceſſary, does thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary to the 

Vol. I. SC ſame 
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Mr. Lock E Second Reply 
ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerica! Par- 
ticles; this is Demonſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame 
Perſons in this Life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 
to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles always 
from the Reſurre&ion to Eternity. And ſo likewiſe, tho' I ſay any thing that 
ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical Parcicles, which were vitally 
united to the Soul in this Lite, ſhould be re-united to it at the Reſurre- 
ction, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent 


with this, That God may, it he pleaſes, give to every one a Body conſiſting 


only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus, 
I think, I have clear d my Book from all that Inconſiſtency which your Lordſhip 
charges on ir, and would perſuade the World ic has with the Article of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead. | 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lord- 
ſhip ſays upon this Head, that tho' I ſee not the Coherence nor Tendency of 
it, nor the Force of any Argument in i: againſt me; yet nothing may be 
omitted that your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with 
on this new Point, nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpe&, that I have paſs 
by any Word of your Lordſhip's (on this now firſt introduc'd Subject) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had prov'd what you had promis'd in 


P. 44. your Title-page. Your remaining Words are theſe : The Diſpute is not how jar 


P. 62. 


Eſſay, B. 4. 
* 18. & 7. 


perſonal Identity in it ſelf may confiſt in the very ſame material Subſtance ; for 
we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral 
Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital Union between the | 
Soul and Body, and the Life which is conſequent upon it : and therefore in the Re- | 
furreftion, the ſame material Subſtance muſt be re. united, or elſe it cannot be call d 
a Reſurrection, but a Renovation ; f. e. it may be a new Life, but not a raiſing the 
Body from the Dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſher'd in by 
the words and therefore, is a Conſequence from the preceding Words ; but as 
to the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtion'd, that it 
the ſame Man riſe who was dead, it may very properly be call'd the Reſurre- 
ion of the Dead; which is the Language of the Scripture. 

I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurre&ion, without returning 
my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making me take notice of a Fault in my 
Eſſay. When I writ that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but 
many others have done, that the Scripture had mention'd in expreſs terms, 
the Reſurrettion of the Body : But upon the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given 
me in your laſt Letter ro look a little more narrowly into what Revela- 
tion has declar'd concerning the Reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs 
Words in the Scripture, as that the Body ſhall riſe or be rais'd, or the Reſur- 
reftion of the Body; I ſhall in the next Edition of it change theſe Words of 
my Book, The Dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into theſe of the Scripture, The 
Dead ſhall riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be rais'd with Bo- 
dies : But in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, 
as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to keep cloſe ro the Words of 
the Scripture ; unleſs he will aflume to himſelf the Authority of one inſpir'd, 
or make himſelf wiſer than the holy Spirit himſelf: If I had ſpoke of the 
Reſurrection in preciſely Scripture-Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip 


P. 63. the Occaſion of making here ſuch a verbal Reflection on my Words; J/hat, not 


if there be an Idea of Identity as to the Body ? | 
I come now to your Lordſhip's ſecond Head of Accuſation; your Lord- 


P. 44. ſhip ſays, 


ly new. | 


2. The next Articles of Faith, which my iNotion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, 
are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and the Iucarnation of our Saviour. But all 
the Proot of Inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, being drawn from my 
Notions of Nature and Perſon, whereof ſo much has been ſaid already, 
the ſwelling my Anſwer into too great. a Volume, will excuſe me from 
ſetting down at large all that you have ſaid hereupon, ſo particularly, 
as I have done in the precedent Article of the Reſurreftion which is whol- 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip's way of proving, That my Ideas of Nature and Perſon cannot P. 45, 46. 
conſiſt with the Articles of the Trinity and Incarnation, is, as far as 1 can 
underſtand it, this, Thar, I ſay, we have no ſimple Ideas, but by Senſation 

and Reflection, But, ſays your Lordjhip, we cannot have any fimple Ideas of Nature p. ; 
and Perſon, by Senſation and Reflection; Ergo, We can come to no Certainty about mi 
the Diſtinction of Nature and Perſon in my way of Ideas. Anſw. If your Lord- 

ſhip had concluded from thence, that theretore in my way of Ideas, we can 

have no Ideas at-all of Nature and Perſon, it would have had ſome appearance 

of a Conſequence ; but as ir is, it ſeems to me ſuch an Argument as this : 

No {ſimple Colours in Sir Godfrey Kneller's way of Painting come into his exact 

and lively Pictures but by his Pencil ; but no ſimple Colours of a Ship and a 

Man come into his Pictures by his Pencil ; Ergo, He can come to no Certainty 

about the Diſtinctien of a Ship and a Man, in Sir Godfrey Kneler's way ot Paint- 


ing. | 
_ Your Lordſhip ſays, L is not p offible for us to have any fimple Ideas of Nature P. 43. 
and Perſon by Senſation and Reflection, and I ſay ſo too; as impoſſible as it is to 
have a true Picture of a Rainbow in one ſimple Colour, which conſiſts in the 
arangement of many Colours. The Ideas ſignify'd by the Sounds Nature and 
Perſon, are each of them complex Ideas; and therefote it is as impoſſible to 
have a ſimple Idea of either of them, as to have a multitude in one, or a Com- 
poſition in a Simple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by Senſation and 
Reflection we cannot have the ſimple Ideas, of which the complex ones of 
Nature and Perſon are compounded ; that I muſt crave leave to diflent from, till 
your Lordſhip can produce a Definition (in intelligible Words, either of Na- 
ture or Perſon, in which all that is contained cannot ultimately be reſoly'd into 
ſimple Ideas. of Senſation and Reflection. | | 
Your Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon, is, That it is a compleat intelligent Sub- Vind. p. 26 f. 
ſtance with a peculiar manner of Subfiftence. And my Definition of Perſon, which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, Thar Perſon ſtands for a thinking p. 59 . 
« intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf 
4 as it ſelt, the ſame thinking thing in different times and places“ When 
your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any Repugnancy in this my Idea (which I denote by 
the Sound Perſon) to the Incarnation of our Saviour, with which your Lordſhip's 
Notion of Perſon may not be equally charg'd; I ſhall give your Lordſhip an 
anſwer to it. This I fay in anſwer to theſe Words, which is repugnant to the Ar- p. 46. 
ticle of the Incarnation of our Saviour : For the preceding reaſoning, ro which 
they refer, I muſt own I do not underſtand. 5 
The word Per ſoz naturally ſignifies nothing that you allow; your Lordſhip, 
in your Definition of it, makes it ſtand for a general abſtract Idea. Perſon then, 
ES in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame Default which you lay on it in me, viz. 
1 4 That it is no more than a Notion in the Mind. The ſame will be ſo of the word P. 52. 
1 4 Nature, Whenever your Lordſhip pleaſes to define it; without which you can 
El have no Notion of it- And then the Conſequence, which you there draw from x... 
1 their being no more than Notion of the Mind, will hold as much in Reſpect of your 
Lordſhip's Notion of Nature and Perſon as of mine, viz. That one Nature and 
three Perſons can be no more. This J crave leave to ſay in anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip has been pleas'dto urge from Page 46, to theſe words of your Lord- 
. ſhip's, p. 5 2. | | 
; ; General Terms (as Nature and Perſon are in their ordinary uſe in our Lan- 
„ guage) are the Signs of general Ideas, and general Ideas exiſt only in the 
Mind; but particular things (which are the Foundations of theſe general 
1 Ideas, if they are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable 
| to thoſe general Ideas, and ſo fall under thoſe general Names; as he that 
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„ writes this Paper is a Perſon to him, i. e. may be denominated a Perſon by 

l him to whoſe abſtract Idea of Perſon he bears a Conformity; juſt as what I 

y here write, is to him a Book or a Letter, to whoſe abſtra& Idea of a Book or 

/ a Letter it agrees. This is what I have ſaid concerning this matter all a- 

_ long, and what, I humbly conceive, will ſerve for an anſwer to thoſe Words 

y of your Lordſhip, where you ſay, Tou affirm that thoſe who make Nature and p, 90 

15 | Perſon to be only abſtratt and complex Ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably be- 5 
lieve the Doctrine of the Trinity ; and to all that you ſay, p. 52—58. Only, 

IM „ f Sil 2 5 


give 


500 Mr. Loc K EN Vecond Reply 
give me leave to wiſh, that what your Lordſhip, out of a miſtake of what 
Iſay concerning the Ideas of Nature and Perſon, has urg'd, as you pretend, 
againſt them, do not furniſh your Adverſaries in that Diſpute, with ſuch Argu- 
ments againſt you as your Lordſhip will not eaſily anſwer. 5 
p. 58. Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe Words of mine, ** Perſon in it ſelf ſigni- 
< fies nothing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of any Language has appro- 
< priated it to any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon ;* which Words 
your Lordſhip interprets thus: i. e. Meu may call a Perſon what they pleaſe, jor 
there is nothing but common aſe requir'd to it: They may call a Horſe, or a Tree, or 
a Stone, a Perſon, if they think fit. Anſw. Men, before common ule had ap- 
propriated this Name to that complex Idea which they now ſignify by the 
Sound Perſon, might have denoted it by the Sound Stowe, and vice werſa : Bur 
can your Lordſtup thence argue, as you do here, Men are at the ſame liberty 
in a Country where thoſe Words are already in common uſe? There he that 
will ſpeak properly, and ſo as to be underſtood, mult appropriate each 
Sound us d in that Language to an Idea in his Mind (which to himſelt is de- 
fining the Word) which is in ſome Degree conformable to the Idea that others 
a it to. | | 
F. 39. * Lord chip, in the next Paragraph, ſets down my Definition of the word 
Perſon, viz. That Perſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent Being that hath 
< Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking 
e Being in different times and places; and then asks many Queſtions upon 
Vind. p. 261. jt, I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon, which is this; 4 
Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance with a peculiar manner of Subfiſtence and 
then crave leave to ask your Lordſhip the ſame Queſtions concerning ir, 
P. 59. which your Lordſhip here asks me concerning mine; How comes Perſon to ſtand for 
this and nothing elſe ? From whence comes compleat Subſtance, or peculiar manner 
of Subſiſtence to make up the Idea of a Perſon? Whether it be true or falſe, 
I am not now to enquire ; but how it comes into this Idea of a Perſon ? Has common 
uſe of our Language appropriated it to this Senſe ? If not, this ſeems to be a mere 
arbitrary Idea; and may as well be denyd as affirm'd. And what a fine paſs 
are we come to, in your Lordſhip's way, if a mere arbitrary Idea muſt be taken 
into the only true Method of Certainry ?!——— But if this be the true Idea of a Per- 
fon, then there can be no Union of two Natures in one Perſon. For if a compleat 
intelligent Subſtance be tbe Idea of a Perſon, and the divine and human Na- 
tures be compleat intelligent Subſtauces ; then the Doctrine of the Union of two Na- 
turesand one Perſona is quite ſunk, for here muſt be two Perſons in this way of 
your Lordſhip's. Again, if this be the Idea of a Perſon, then where there are 
three Perſons, there muſt be three diſtinct compleat intelligent Subſtances ; and fo 
there cannot be three Perſons in the ſame individual Eſſence, And thus both theſe 
Dottrines of the Trinity and Incarnation are paſt recovery gone, if this way of your 
Lordſhip's, hold. Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very Words; what Force 
there is in them, I will not enquire : but T muſt beſeech your Lordſhip to take 
them as Objections I make againſt your Notion of Perſon, to ſhew the Danger 
of it, and the Inconſiſtency it has with the Doctrine of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation of our Saviour ; and when your Lordſhip has remov'd the Objections 
that are in them, againſt your own Definition of Perſon, mine alſo, by the very 
ſame Anſwers, will be clear d. 3 
1 61.466, Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the following Words, to Page 65. ſeems to 
P. 61. me (as far as I can collect) to he thus: Your Lordſhip tells me, that I fay, 
That in Propolitions, whoſe Certainty is built on clear and perfect Ideas, 
* and evident Deductions of Reaſon, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for 
* divine Revelation which contradicts them.” This Propoſition, not ſerving 
your Lordſhip's turn ſo well, for the Conclufion you deſign'd to draw from 
p. 62, it, your Lordſhip is pleas d to enlarge it. For you ask, But ſuppoſe I have Ideas 
tent for Certainty, what is to be done then? From which Words and your 
following Diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold, That wherever we are any how 
certain of any Propoſitions, whether their Certainty be built on clear and 
perfect Ideas or no, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revela- 


P. 643 tion, which contradicts them. And thence your Lordſhip 2 ae 
N | ecauſe 


to the Brfhop of Worceſter. 
becauſe I ſay we may make ſome Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we may be cer- 
rain, concerning things whereof, we have not Ideas in all their Parts perfectly 
clear and diſtinct; therefore my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, muſt everthrow the 
Credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which ure offer\d "to be be- 
liev'd on the account of Divine Revelatien: A Concluſion which 1 am ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's Premiſes, becauſe I 
cannot any way bring them into Mode and Figure with ſuch a Coneluſion. 
But this being no ſtrange thing to me in my want of Skill in your Lordſhip's 
way of writing, I in the mean time crave leave to ask, Whether there be any 
Propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely reveal'd ? 
And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not fo ſceptical, but that you can 


allow Certainty attainable in many things, by your natural Faculties. Give me 


leave then to ask your Lordſhip, Whether, where there be Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Truth you have certain Knowledg, you can receive any Propoſition for 
Divine Revelation, which contradicts that Certainty > Whether that Certainty 


be built upon the Agreement of Ileas, ſuch as we have, or on whatever elle 


your Lordſhip builds it? If you cannot, as I preſume your Lordſhip will ſay 
you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lordſhip's Queltions here to me, 
in your own Words: Let us wow ſuppoſe that you are to judg of a Propoſition deli- 
ver d as a Matter of Faith, where you have a Certainty by Reaſon from your 
Grounds, ſuch as they: Can you, my Lord, aſſent to this as a Matter of Faith, 
when you are already certain of the contrary by your way? How is this poſſible 2 
Can you believe that to be true, which you are certain is not true? Suppoſe it be, 
that there are two Natures in one Perſon, the Queſtion is, Whether you can aſſent to 
this as a Matter of Faith? TI you ſhould ſay, where there are only Probabilities on 
the other fide, 1 grant that you then allow Revelation is to prevail. But when you 
ſay you have Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas to the contrary, I do not fee 
bow it is poſſable for you to afſent to a Matter of Faith as true; when you are cer- 
zain, from your Method, that it is not true. For how can you believe againſt Cer- 


P. 645 


taint becauſe the Mind is actually determin'd by Cemaimy. And fo your 


Lordſhip's Netion of Certainty by Ideas, or without ideas, be it what it will, muſt 
overthrow the Credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which ure of- 


fer'd to be believ'd on the account of Divine Revelation. This Argumentation 


and Concluſion is good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good againft me: For 
Certainty is Certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and cannot aſſent to 
that as true, which be is certain is not true, whether he ſuppoles Certainty to con- 
fiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as a 
Man has, or in any thing elſe. For whether thoſe who have attain'd Cet- 
tainty, not by the way of Ideas, can believe againſt Certainty, any more than 
thoſe who have attain'd Certainty by Ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall be pleas'd ro ſhew the World your way to Certainty without Ideas. 
Indeed if what your Lordſhip inſinuates in the beginning of this Paſſage; 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordihip is ſafer (in yout way withour 
Ideas, i. e. without immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, if there be a- 
ny ſuch way) as to the underſtanding Divine Revelation right, than thoſe who 
make uſe of Ideas: But yet you are ſtill as far as they from àſſentimg to that as 
true, which you are certain is not true. Your Lordſhip's Word's ate: So great a 
difference is there between forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by 


P. 60s 


them, and the believing of Revelation on its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the 


Senſe of it by the due meaſures of Reaſon. If it be the Privilege of thoſe alone 
who renounce Ideas, i. e. the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, to 
believe Revelation on its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the Senſe of it, by the 
due meaſures of Reaſon 3 I ſhall not think it ſtrange, that any one who under- 
takes to interpret the Senſe of Revelation, ſhould renounce Ideas, i. e. That he 


who would think right of the meaning of any Text of Seripture, ſhould re- 


nounce and lay by all immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking. 

But perhaps your Lordſhip does not here extend this Difference of believirts 
Revelation on its proper Grounds, and not on its proper Grounds, to all thoſe who 
are not, and all thoſe who are for Ideas. But your Lordſhip makes this Compa- 


riſon here, only between your Lordſhip and me, who you think am guilty of 


forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by them, Anſw. If fo; chen 
LE, | | this 
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Mr. Lock EV Second Reply 
this lays the blame not on my Doctrine of /deas, but on my particular ill uſe 
of them. That then which your Lordſhip would inſinuate of me here, as a 


dangerous way to miſtaking the Senſe of the Scripture, is, That orm Ideas firſt, 


and then judg of Revelation by them; i. e. in plain Engliſh, That I get to my ſelf, 
the belt I can, the ſignification of the words, wherein the Revelation is 
deliver'd, and ſo endeavour to underſtand the Senſe of the Revelation deliver d 
in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe ? Does the 
believing of Revelation upon its proper Grounds, and the due meaſures of Reaſon, 
teach you to judg of Revelation, before you underſtand the words it is deliver'd 
in ; i. e. before you have form d the Ideas in your Mind, as well as you can, 
which thoſe words ſtand tor ? If the due Meaſures of Reaſon teach your Lordſhip 
this, I beg the Favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due Meaſures of Rea- 
ſon, that I may leave thoſe undue Meaſures of Reaſon, which I have hitherto fol- 
low'd in the interpreting the Senſe of the Scripture, whoſe Senſe it ſeems I 


ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the Signification of the words af- 
terwards. | 


My Lord, I read the Revelation of the Holy Scripture with a full aſſurance, 
that all ir delivers is true: And tho' this be a ſubmiſſion to the Writings of 
thoſe inſpir'd Authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for thoſe of an 
other Men; yet I uſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew 
me a better method in thoſe due meaſures of Reaſon, which you mention) the 
ſame way to interpret to my ſelf the Senſe of that Book, that I do of any o- 
ther. Firſt, I endeavour to underſtand the Words and Phraſes of the Lan- 
guage I read it in, 7. e. to form Ideas they ſtand for. It your Lordſhip means 
any thing elſe by forming Ideas fiſt, I confeſs I underſtand it not. And if 
there be any Word or Expreſſion, which in that Author, or in that place of 
that Author, ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ſtand for an Idea, which 
is different from that, which the common uſe of that Language has made it a 
Sign of, that IAea alſo J endeavour to form in my Mind, by comparing this Au- 
thor with himſelf, and obſerving the Deſign of his Diſcourſe, that ſo, as far 


as Ican, bya ſincere Endeavour, I may have the ſame Ideas in every place when 


P. Co. 


I read the Words, which the Author had when he writ them. But here, my 
Lord, I take care not to take thoſe for words of Divine Revelation, which are 
not the words of inſpired Writers: Nor think my felt concern'd with that 
Submiſſion to receive the Expreſſions of tallible Men, and to labour to find out 
their meaning, or, as your Lordihip phraſes it, interpret their Senje; as if they 
were the Expreſſions of the Spirit of God, by the Mouths or Pens of Men in- 
ſpir d and guided by that infallible Spirit. This, my Lord, is the Method 1 
uſe in interpreting the Senſe of the Revelation of the Scriptures; if your Lord- 
ſhip knows that I do otherwiſe, I deſire you to convince me of it: And if your 


Lordſhip does otherwiſe, I defire you to ſhew me wherein your Method differs 


from mine, that I may reform upon fo good a Pattern: For as for what you ac- 
cuſe me of in the following words, it is that which either has no Fault in it, or it 
it has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your words are, 

Imay pretend what I pleaſe, That I hold the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty 
by Ideas, to go upon ver) different Grounds; but when a Propoſition is offer d me 
out of Scripture to be believed, and I doubt about the Senſe of it, is not Recourſe to 
be made to my Ideas ? Give me leave, my Lord, with all Submiſſion, to return 
your Lordſhip the ſame words. Your Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, 
that you hold the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty of Knowiedg to ſtand pon 
different Grounds (tor I preſume your Lordſhip will not ſay, that believwg 
and knowing ſtand upon the ſame Grounds, for that would, 1 think, be to ſay, - 
That Probability and Demonſtration are the fame thing) but when a Propoſition 
is offer d you out of Scripture to be believ d, and you doubt about the Senſe of it, is 
not recourſe to be made to your Notions ? What, my Lord, is the difference here 
berween your Lordſhip's and my way in the Caſe? I muſt have recourſe to my 
Ideas, and your Lordſhip muſt have recourſe to your Notions. For 1 think you 
cannot believe a Propoſition contrary to your own Notions; for then you would 


| have the ſame, and different Notions, at the ſame time. So that all the diffe- 


rence between your Lordſhip and me, is, that we do both the ſame thing; on- 
ly your Lordſhip ſhews a gteat Dillike to my uſing the term 1dea, 5 
SE : at 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 503 

But tne Inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my Comprehenſion: 
You ſay, A Propoſition is .offer'd me out of Scripture to be believed, and I doubt p. & 
about the Senſe of it. As in the preſent Caſe, whether there can be three Perſons © 
in one Nature, or two Nutures aud one Perſon. My Lord, my Bible is faulty a- 
gain; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either ot theſe Propoſitions; 
in theſe preciſe words, There are three Perſons in one Nature, or, There are two 
Natures and one Perſon. When your Lordihip ſhall ſhew me a Bible wherein 
they are fo fer down, I ſhall then think them a good Inſtance of Propoſitions 
offer d me out of Scripture; till then, whoever ſhall ſay that they are Propoſitions 
in the Scripture, when there are no ſuch words, ſo put together, to be found 
in Holy Writ, ſeems to me to make a yew Scripture in Words and Propoſitions, 
that the Holy Ghoſt dictated not. I do not here queſtion their Truth, nor deny 
chat they may be drawn from the Scripture : Bur I deny that theſe very Propoſi- 
tions are in expreſs words in my Bible. For that is the only thing I deny here; 
it your Lordſhip can ſhew them me in your's, I beg you to do it. 

In the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very words 
of Divine Revelation; the Queſtion then is, how muſt we interpret the Senſe of 
them ? For ſuppoling them to be Divine Revelation, to ask, as your Lordſhip 

here does, what Reſolution 1, or any one, can come to about their Poſſibility, ſeems 
to me to involve a Contradiction in it. For whoever admits a Propoſition to 
be of Divine Revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to be poſſible, but true. Your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion then can mean only this, What Senſe can I, upon my princi- 
ples, come to, of either of theſe Propoſitions, but in the way of Ideas? And T1 
crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, what Senſe of them can your Lordſhip upon 
your Principles come to, but in the way of Notions? Which, in plain Engliſh, a- 
mounts to no more than this; That your Lordſhip muſt underſtand them ac- 
cording to the Senſe you have of thole Terms hey are made up of, and I ac- 
cording to the Senſe I have of thoſe: Terms. Nor can it be ocherwiſe, unleſs 
your Lordſhip can take a Term in any Propoſition to have one Senſe, and yet 
underſtand it in another: And thus we ſee, that in effect Men have differently 
underſtood and interpreted the Senſe of theſe Propoſitions ; whether they us d 
the way of Ideas or not, i. e. whether they call'd what any word ſtood for No- 
tion, or Senſe, or Meaning, or Iden. | 

I think my ſelf obliged to return your Lordſhip my Thanks, for the News 
you write me here, of one who has found à ſecret way how the ſame Body may be P. 61. 
in diſtant Places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the Reaſoning 
your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of News: And 
the Favour was the greater, that your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſtop your ſelf 
in the midſt of ſo ſerious an Argument as the Articles of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And methioks *tis pity that that Author had not us'd 
ſome of the words of my Book, which might have ſerv'd to have ty'd him and 
me together. For his Szcret about a Body in two Piaces at once, which he does 
keep up; and my Secret about Certainty, which your Lordſhip thinks had been better 

kept up too, being all your words; bring me into his Company but very untoward- 
ly. It your Lordſhip would be pleasd to ſhew, that my Secret about Certainty 
(as you think fit to call it) is falſe or erroneous, the World would ſee a good 
Reaſon why you ſhould think it better kept up; till then perhaps they may be apt 
to ſuſpect, that the Fault is not ſo much in my publiſh'd Secret about Certainty, 
as ſomewhere elſe. But ſince your Lordſhip thinks it had been better kept up, 1 
promiſe that as ſoon as you ſhall do me the Favour to make publick a better No- 
tion of Certainty than mine, I will by a publick Retract ion eau in mine: Which 
I hope your Lordſhip will do, for I dare ſay no Body will think it good or friend- 
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Your Lordſhip, with ſome Emphaſis, bids me obſerve my own Words, that I P. 63; 
here poſitively ſay, © "That the Mind not being certain of the Truth of that it 
* doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place Certainty only 
in evident Knowledg, or in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and yet my great Complaint of 
A your Lordſhip was, That you charg'd this upon me, and now your Lordſhip finds it 
in my own words. Anſw. My own words, in that place, are, The mind is not 
t certain of what it doth not evidently know ; but in them, or that Paſſage, = ſer 
: own 
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P. 65. 


Mr. Loc KE Second Reply 


down by your Lordſhip, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtiust Ideas: 
and therefore I ſhould wonder to hear your Lordſhip fo ſolemnly call them my 
own words, when they are but what your Lordſhip would have to be a Conſe- 
quence of my words; were it not, as I humbly conceive, a way not unfrequent 
with your Lordſhip to ſpeak of that, which you think a Conſequence from any 
thing ſaid, as it it were the very thing ſaid. It reſts theretore upon your 
Lordſhip to prove, that evident Knowledg can be only where the Ideas concernin 
which it is, are perfectly clear and diſtinct. I am certain, that I have evident 
Knowledg, that the Subſtance of my Body and Soul exiſts, tho I am as certain 
that I have but a very obſcure and confus d Idea of any Subſtance at all: So 
that my Complaint of your Lordſhip, upon that account, remains very well 
founded, notwithitanding any thing you alledg here. 

Your Lordſhip, ſumming up the force of what you have ſaid, adds, That you have 
pleaded, (1.) That my Method of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general, 
(2.) That it ſhakes the Belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faith, which de- 


pend upon the Senſe of Words comtain'd in Scripture. 


P. 665. 


P. 65. 


That your Lordſhip, has pleaded, I grant; but with Submiſſion, I deny that 
you have prov'd, | = | 

(1.) That my Definition of Knowledg, which is that which your Lordſhip 
calls my Method of Certaiaty, ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general. For all 
that your Lordſhip offers for Proof of it, is only the alledging ſome other Paſſa- 
ges out of my Book, quite different from that my Definition of Knowledge, 
which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the Belief of Revelation in general : 
But indeed have not, nor, I humbly conceive, cannot ſhew that they do any 
ways Hale the Belief of Revelation in general. But if they did, it does not at all 
follow from thence, that my Definition of Knowledg z. e. my Method of Cer- 
tainty, at all ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general, which was what your Lord- 
ſhip undertook to prove. 

(2.) As to the ſhaking the Belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faith, 
which depend, as you here ſay, pon the Senſe of Words; I think I have ſufficient- 
ly clear d my ſelf from that Charge, as will yet be more evident from what your 
Lordſhip here farther argues. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, my placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhakes the Foundations of the Articles of Faith [a- 
bove-mention'd] which depend upon the Senſe of Words contain'd in the Scripture: 
And the reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, becauſe I do nor ſay we are to 
believe all that we find there expreſs d: My Lord, upon reading theſe words, I 
conſulted the Errata, to fee whether the Printer had injur'd you: For I could 
noteaſily believe that your Lordſhip ſhould reaſon after a Faſhion, that would 
juſtify ſuch a concluſion as this, viz. Your Lordſhip, in your Letter to me, 
does not ſay that we are to believe all that we find expreſs'd in Scripture ; therefore 
your Notion of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of this Article of Faith, that Je- 
ſus Chriſt deſcended into Hell. This, I taink, will ſcarce hold for a good Con- 
ſequence, till the not ſaying any Truth, be the denying of it: and then if my 
not ſaying in my Book, That we are to believe all there expreſs d, be to deny, That 
we are to believe all that we find there expreſs'd4 I fear many of your Lordſhip's 
Books will be found to ſhake the Belief of ſeveral or all the Articles of our Faith. 
But ſuppoſing this Conſequence to be good, wiz. I do not ſay, therefore I deny, 
and thereby I ſhake the Belief of ſome Articles of Faith; how does this prove, 
That my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, ſhakes any Article of Faith? unleſs my ſaying, that Certainty 
conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, in the 
zoiſt Page of my Eſſay, be a Proof, that I do not ſay, in any other Part of that 
Book, that we are to believe all that we find expreſs'd in Scripture. 

But perhaps the remaining words of the Period will help us out in your 
Lordſhip's Argument, which all cogether ſtands thus: Becauſe I do not ſay we are 


to believe all that we find there expreſs'd ; but [I do ſay] in caſe we have any clear 


and diſtinct Ideas, which limit the Senſe another way than the words ſeem to carry it; 
wwe are to judg that to be the true Senſe. My Lord, I do not remember where - 
ſay, what in the latter part of this Period your Lordſhip makes me ſay ; and 
your Lordſhip would have done me a Favour to have quoted the place. _— 
ee 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. . 


deed I do ſay, in the Chapter your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, © "That nd 
« Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
* to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge.” This 
is what I there ſay, and all that 1 there ſay: which in effect is this, Thar no 
Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, which is contradictory to a 
ſelf-evident Propoſition ; and if that be it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay 
here in the foregoing words, I agree to it, and would be glad to know whe- 
ther your Lordſhip differs in Opinion from me in it. But this not anſwering 
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your purpoſe, your Lordſhip would, in the following words of this Paragraph, p. 65. 


change ſelf-evident Propoſition into a Propofition we have attain'd Certainty of, 
tho' by imperfect Ideas: In which Senſe the Propoſition your Lordſhip argues 
for as mine, will ſtand thus, That no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine 
Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to any 
Propoſition, of whoſe Trnth we are by any way certain. And then I defire 
your Lordſhip to name the two contradictory Propoſitions, the one of Divine 
Revelation, I do not aſſent to 3 the other, that 7 have attain'd to a Certainty of 
by my imperfe Ideas, which makes me reje&, or not aſſent to that of Divine 
Revelation. The very ſetting down of theſe two contradictory Propoſitions, 
will be Demonſtration againſt me, and it your Lordſhip cannot (as I humbly 
conceive you cannot) name any two ſuch Propoſitions, tis an Evidence, that all 
this Duſt, that is rais'd, is only a great deal of talk about what your Lordſhip 
cannot prove : For that your Lordſhip has not yet prov'd any ſuch thing, I am 
humbly of Opinion I have already ſhewn. 1 N 


Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the following Pages, is, I think; P. 665g, 


as far as I am concern'd in it, to ſhew, that Certainty cannot be had by Ideas; 
becauſe Des Cartes uſing the Term Idea, miſs d of it. Anſw. The Queſtion be- 
tween your Lordſhip and me, not being about Des Cartes's, but my Notion of 
Certainty, your Lordſhip will put an end to my Notion of Certainty by 1deas, 
whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, That Certainty cannot be attain d any way 
by the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, #.e. by Ideas; or that Cer- 
zainty does not conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us what elſe Cærtainty does con- 
fiſt in. When your Lordfhip ſhall do either of theſe three, J promiſe your 
Lordſhip to renounce my Notion, or Way, or Method, or Grounds (or whatever 
elſe your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to call it) of Certainty by Ideas. | 


» 


The next Paragraph is to ſhew the Inclination your Lordſhip has to favour me P. 6, 70. 


in the words it may be, I ſhall be always ſorry ro have miſtaken any one's; 
eſpecially. your Lordſhip's Iuclination to favour me: But ſince the Preſs has pub- 
liſh'd this to the World, the World muſt now be Judg of your Lordſhip's In- 
clination to favour me. | 


The three or four following Pages are to ſhew That your Lordſhip's Excep- p 


tion againſt Ideas, was not againſt the Term Ideas, and that I miſtook you init. 
Anſu. My Lord, I muſt own that there are very few Pages of your Letters, 
when I come to examine what is the preciſe meaning of your words, either as 
making diſtin& Propoſitions, or a continu'd Diſcourſe, wherein I do not think 
my ſelf in danger to be miſtaken 3 but whether, in the preſent Caſe; one much 
more learned than I would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as Idid, muſt be 
left to thoſe who will be at the Pains to conſider your words, and my Reply to 


them. Your Lordſhip ſaying, As I have ſtated my Notion Ideas, it may be Anſ. 1 5. 133. 


70 74. 


of dangerous Conſequence ; ſeem d to me to ſay no more, but that my Book in ge- 


neral might be of dangerous Cenſequence. This ſeeming too general an Accula- 
tion, I endeavour'd to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 
Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous Conſequence. | And the firſt thing I thought 


you excepted againſt, was the uſe of the Term Idea: But your Lordſhip tells P. 52. 


me here, I was miſtaken, it was not the Term Idea you excepted againſt, but 
the way of Certainty by Ideas. To excuſe my Miltake, I have this to ſay for my 
ſelf, that reading in your firſt Letter theſe expreſs words; hen*new'Terms are 
made uſe of by ill Men to promote Scepticiſmm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the 
Myſteries of our Faith, we have then Reaſon to enquire imo them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tendency of them; it could not be very ſtrange, if I under-: 
ſtood them to refer to Terms : but it ſeems I was miſtaken, and ſhould have un- 
8 LEH" derſtood 


Anſ. 1. p. 23. 
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Anſw. 1. 
P. $2, 93s 


Anſw. 1. 


** 53. 


P. 72, 73. 


P. 72. 


Mr. Loc RE Second Reply 


ſtood by Them, my way of Certainty by Ideas, and ſhould have read your Lord- 


ſhip's words thus: Ihen neu Terms are made uſe of by ill Men, to promote Scepti- 
ciſm and Infidelity, aud to everthrow the Myſteries of Faith, we have then reaſon to 
,enquire into Them, i. e. Mr. L's Definition of Knowledg, (for that is my way 
of Certainty by Ideas] and then to examine the Foundation and Tendency of Them, 
i. e. this Propoſition, viz. That Knowledg or Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Them, in your Lordſhip's 
words, as I thought (for 1 am ſcarce ever ſure what your Lordſhip mean\ by 
Them) neceſſarily referring to what il dden made uſe of for the promoting of Scep- 
ticiſm and Infidelity, I thought it had refer'd to Terms. Why ſo? ſays your 
Lordſhip : your Quarrel, you ſay, was not with the term IJeas. But that which 
you infiſted upun, was the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the new Terms as employ d 
to that purpoſe ; and therefore tis that which your Lordſhip muſt be underitood 
to mean, by what il Men make uſe of, &c. Now I appeal to my Reader, whe- 
ther I may not be excus'd, it I took Them rather to refer to Terms, à word in 
the plural Number preceding in the ſame Period, than to way of Certainty by J- 
deas, which is of the ſingular Number, and neither preceding, no nor fo much as 
expreſs d in the ſame Sentence? And if by my Ignorance in the uſe of the Pro- 
noun Them, tis my misfortune to be often at a loſs in the underſtanding of 
your Lordſhip's Wricing, I hope I ſhall be excus'd. 
Another Excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the things in my Book 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous Conſequence, was the term Idea, 
may be found in theſe words ot your Lordthip : But what need all this great noi ſe 
about Ideas and Certainty, true and real Certaiuty by Ideas; if after all it comes only 
to this, That our Ideas ouly preſent to us ſuch things fram whence we bring Arguments 
to prove the Truth of thing? But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas 
of late ; and we have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ileas, 
and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be common Niutions of things, which we muſt make 
uſe ¶ in our Reaſoning. I ſhall offer one Paſſage more for my excuſe, out of the 
ſame Page. I had ſaid in my Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, I chought it 
moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, by common 
Words and Expreſſions : Eur Lordſhip wiſhes I had done ſo, quite thro my Book ; for 
then Þ had never given that occafton' to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up my new way 
of Ideas, as an efjectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Faith. But I might have enjoy d the Satisfattion of my Ideas long enough, 
before your Lordſbip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employ d in 
doing miſchief. Thus this Pailage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former Letter, tho 


here your Lordſbip gives us but a part of it; and that part your Lordſhip 


breaks off into two, and gives usinverted and in other words. Perhaps thoſe 


.. who obſerve this, and better underſtand the Arts of Controverſy than I do, may 


find ſome skill init. But your, Lordſhip breaks off the former Paſſage at theſe 
words, ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas and then adding theſe new 


ones, i e. as to matter of Certainty, leave out thoſe which contain your wiſh, 


Anſw. 1. p. 93. 


That I had expreſs'd my ſelf in the moſt uſual way by common Words and Expreſſions 
quite thro my Bock, as I had done in my Chapter of the Exiſtence of a God; for 
then, ſays your Lordſhip, I had not given that occaſion to the Enemies of our Faith 
to rake up my new. way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery, &c. which Wiſh of your 


Lordſhip's is, That I had all along lett out the term Idea, as is plain from my 


Lett. 1. p. 127. 


Words which you refer to in your Wiſh, as they ſtand in my firit Letter; vz. 
I thought it molt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar 
© way——by common Words and known ways of Expreſſion ; and therefore, 
© as I think, I have ſcarce uſed the word Idea in that whole Chapter.” Now 


. - I muſt again appeal to my Reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly 


wiſh'd that I had uſed common Words and Expreſſions in oppoſition to the term 
Idea, I am not excuſable if I took you to mean that Term? cho” your Lordſhip 


leaves out the Wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, i. e. as.to matter of Certainty, 


words which were not in your former Letter; tho? it be for miſtaking you in 
my Auſwer to that Letter, that you here blame me. I muſt own, my Lord, 


my Dulneſs will be very apt to miſtake you in Expreſſions ſeemingly ſo plain as 


theſe, till I can preſume my. {elf quick ſighted enough to N Mens 
1 c = | Meaning 
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Meaning in theic Writings not by their Expreſſions; which I confeſs I am not; 
and is an Art I find my ſelf too old now to learn. ; - SY 
But bare Miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me allo of Unfairneſs and PA 73- 
D:fingenuity in underſtanding theſe words of your's, The World has been ſtrange< 
I amius'd with Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be only common Notions of 
things; as if in them your Lordſhip own'd Jdeas to be only common Notions of 
things. To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave to anſwer, That there 
was no Unfairneſs or Diſingenuity in my ſaying your Lordſhip own'd Ideas for 
ſuch, becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak in that place in your own ſenſe; and 
thereby to ſhe that the new term Idea need not be introduc'd, when it ignify'd 
only the common Notion of things, i. e. fignify'd no more than Notion doth, which 
is a more uſual word. This I took to be your meaning in that place; and whe- 
ther I or any one might not ſo underſtand it, without deſerving to be told, That 
this is a way of turning things upon your Lordſhip which you did not expect from me, or P. 72. 
ſuch a ſolemn Appeal as this, Judg now how fair and ingenuous this Anſwer is; J leave 
to any one, who will but do me the favour to caſt his eye on the Paſſage above- | 
quoted, as it ſtands in your. Lordſhip's own words in your firſt Letter. For 1 Anſw. r. 
humbly beg leave to ſay, That I cannot but wonder to find, that when your“ 2 93. 
Lordſhip is charging me with want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity, you ſhould leave 
out, in the quoting of your own words, thoſe which ferv'd moſt to juſtify the 
Senſe Thad taken them in, and put others in the ſtead of them. In your firſt 
Letter they ſtand thus: But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of Anfw. Ip. 93. 
late, and we have been told that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and 
yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be only common Notions of things, which we muſt make 
uſe of in our Reaſoning; and ſo on, to the end of what is above ſet down : all a 
which I quoted, to ſecure my ſelf from being ſuſpe&ed to turn things upon your Lett. 1. 5. 62. 
 Tordfhip, in a ſenfe which your words (that the Reader had before him) would 
not bear: And in your ſecond Letter, in the place now under conſideration, | 
they ſtand thus; But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of late, and P. 73. 
we have been told that ſtrange things may be done with Ideas, i. e. as to matter of Cer- 
tainty : and there your Lordſhip ends. Will your Lordſhip give me leave now 
to uſe your own words, Fudg now how fair and ingenuous this is! Words which 
I ſhould-not'uſe, but that I find them uſed by. your Lordſhip in this very Paſſage, 
and pn this very Occaſion: ©? 7957 52105 t ty oe SE 2, 
I grant my ſelf a mortal Man very liable to Miſtakes, eſpecially in your 
Writings: but that in my Miſtakes, I am guilty of any Unfarrneſs or Difinge> 
nuity, your Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it will paſs 
for want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity in any one, without clear Evidence, to accuſe ... 
me. To avoid any ſuch Suſpicion, in my firſt Letter I ſet down every word 
contain'd in thoſe Pages of your Book which I was concern'd in; and in my 
ſecond, I ſet down moſt of the Paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt Anſwer that 1 
reply'd to. But becauſe the doing it all along in this; would, I find, too much 
increaſe the Bulk of my Book; I earneſtly beg every one, who will think this 
my Reply worth his Peruſal, to lay your Lordſhip's Letter before him, that he 
may ſee whether in theſe Pages I direct my Anſwer to, without ſetting them 
down at large, there be any thing material unanſwer'd, or unfairly or diſinge- 
nuouſiy repreſente. e 504% 2 | 92 : 
| Your Lordſhip, in the next words, gives a reaſon why I ought to have under- P. 73* 
ſtood your words, as a Conſequence of my Aſſertion, and not as your own Senſe, viz. 
Becauſe you al along diſtinguiſh the way of Reaſon, by deducing one thing from ano- 
ther, from my way of Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of, Ideas. Anſw. 
I know your Lordſhip does all along talk of Reaſon, and my way. by Ideas, as diſtinct 
or oppoſite : But this is the thing I have and do complain of, That your Lord 
ſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtin&, without ſhewing wherein they are diffe- 
rent, ſince the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which is 
my way of Certainty, is alſo the way of-Reaſon. For the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, is either by an immediate Compariſon of two 
Ideas, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions; which way of Knowledg of Truth, 1s the 
way of Reaſon ; or by the Intervention of intermediate Ideas, i. e. by the De- 
duttion of one thing from another, which is alſo the way of Reaſon, as I have ſhewn ; Lett-1 p.128. 
where I anſwer to your ſpeaking of Certainty plac'd in good and ſound: Reaſon, and 
| Vol. I, 1 ; not 
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not in Ideas: In which place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes Idea: 
and Reaſon, which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſbing them. But to continue 
to ſpeak frequently of two things as different, or of two ways as .oppolite, 
without ever ſhewing any difference or oppolition in them, after it has been 
preſs d for, is a way of Ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my Igno- 
rance, if I have not formerly been acquainted with: and therefore, when you 
ſhall have ſhewn, that Reaſoning about 1deas, or by Ideas, is not the ſame way 
of Reaſoning, as that about or by Netions or Conceptions, and that what I mean 
by Zdeas is not the ſame that your Lordihip means by Notions; you will have 
ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the Paſſages above-quoted. 

For if your Lordſhip, in thoſe words, does not except againſt the term Ideas, 
but allows it to have the ſame Signification with Notions, or Conceptions, or Ap- 
prehenfions ; then your Lordfhip's words will run thus: But whas need all this great 
noiſe about Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions? and the World has been ſtrange- 
ly amus'd with Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprebenſions of late: which, whether it 
be that which your Lordſhip will own to be your meaning, I muſt leave to your 


Conſideration. 4: 
Your Lordſhip proceeds to examine my ne Method of Certaiuty, as you are 


pleas'd to call it. | | 

To my asking whether there be any other or older Methed of Certainty, your Lord- 
ſhip anſwers, That is not the point; but whether mine be any at all: which your 
Lordſhip denies. Anſu. I grant, to him that barely denzes it to be any at all, it is 
not the point, whether there be any older; but to him that calls it a neu Method, 
Ihumbly conceive it will not be thought wholly beſides the point, to ſhew an older; 


at leaſt, that it ought to have prevented theſe following words of your Lord- 


thip's, viz, That jour Lordſbip did never pretend 10 inform the World of new Me- 
thods : which being in anſwer ro my Defire, that you would be pleas d to ſhew 
me an older, or another Method, plainly imply, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, 


that whoever will inform the World of another Method of Certainty than mine, 


can do it only by informing them of a neu one. But fince this is the Anſwer 
your Lordſhip pleaſes to make to my Requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a little, 

Your Lordſhip having pronounc'd concerning my Definition of Knowiledg, 
which you call my Method of Certainty, That it might be of dangerous conſequence to 
an Article of the Chriſtian Faith; I defird you to ſhew in what Certainty lies: 


and defir'd jt of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing Conſiderations, That it would 


ſecure that Article of Faith againſt any dangerous Conſequence from my way, and 
be a great ſervice to Truth in general. To which your Lordlbipireplics here, 
That you did never pretend to inform the World of New Methads ; and therefore, are 
not bound to go amy farther than what you found fault with, which was my new 
Method. 5 eee | 833 8 7 

Anſu. My Lord, I did not deſire any zew Method of you, I obſenv'd your 
Lordſhip in more places than one, reflected on me for vriting out of my own 
Thoughts : and therefore I could not expect from your Lordſhip what you ſo much 
condemn Tn another. Beſides, one of the taults you found with my Method, 
was, That it was New - And therefore if your Lordſhip will look again into 


Lett. 2. p. 88. that Paſſage, where I deſire you to ſet the World right in à thing of that great con- 
+ Sequence, as it is to know wherein Certainty conſiſts; you will not find, that 1 


75. 


mention any thing of a new Method of Certainty: my words were another, whe- 
ther old or new, was indifferent. In truth, all that I requeſted, was only ſuch 
a Method of Certainty, as your Lordſhip approv'd of, and was ſecure in; and 
therefore I do. not {ce how your ner pretending to. inform the World in any new Me- 


thods, can be any way alledg'd'as a Reaſon for refuſing ſo uſeful and ſo charita- 


ble a thing. | 1 27115 | 
Tour Lordſhip farther adds, That you are not bound to go any farther, than 
what you found fault with. Anſw. I ſuppoſe: your Lordſhip means, That ou are 
not bound by the Law of Diſputation ; nor ate you, as I humbly. conceive, by this 
Law forbid : or if you were, the Law of the Schools could not diſpenſe with 
"the erernal Divine Law of Charity. The Law of Diſputing, - whence had it its 
fo mighty a Sanction ? It is at beſt but the La of Wrangling, if it ſhut out the 


great Ends of Information and Inſtruction; and ſerves only to flatter à little 


_guilty Vanity, in a Victory over an Adverſary leſs sbilful in tikis Art of F 1 17 
f | Z 0 
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Who can believe, that upon ſo flight an account your Lordſhip ſhould negle& 
your Deſign of writing agaiaſt me? The great 5 5 of your Concern for 
an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, and of that Duty which you profeſs has made 
you do what you have done, will be believ'd ro work more uniformly in your 
Lordſhip, than to let a Father of the Church, and a Teacher in Iſrael, not tell 
one who asks him, which is the right and ſafe way, if he knows it. No, no, 
my Lord, a Character ſo much to the prejudice of your Charity, no Body will 
receive of your Lordſhip; no, not from your (elf : Whatever your Lordſhip 
may ſay, the World will believe, That you would have given a better Method 
of Certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you would have ſecut'd Men 
from the danger of running into Errors in Articles of Faith, and effectually have 
recal!'d them from my way of Certainty, which leads, as your Lordſhip ſays, to 
Scepticiſm and infidelity. For to turn Men from a way they are in, the bare 
telling them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort Stop to their going on in it : There 
is nothing effe&ual to ſet them a-going right, but to ſhew them which is the 
ſafe and ſure way; a piece of Humanity, which when ask'd, no Body, as far as 
he knows, refuſes another; and this I have earneſtly ask d of your Lordſhip. 
lour Lordfhip repreſents to me the Unſatisfaftorineſs aud Inconfitency of my way P. 75. 
of Certainty, by telling me, That it ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to you, that I ſhould 
zalk ſo much of a new Method of Certainty by Ideas; and yet allow, as 1 do, ſuch a 
want of Ideas, ſo much Imperfeftion in them, and ſuch a want of Connection between our 
eas, and the things themſelves. Anſw. This Objection being ſo viſibly againſt 
the Extent of our Knowledg, and not the Certainty of it by eas, would need no 
other Anſwer but this, that it prov'd nothing to the Point; which was to ſhe w, 
that my way by [deas, was no way to Certainty at all ; not to true Certaimy, which 
is a Term your Lordſhip uſes here, which I ſhall be able ro conceive what you P. 76. 
mean by, when you ſhall be pleas d to tell me what falſe Certainty is. 
But becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your Charge of 
Scepticiſm on, in your former Letter; I ſhall here, according to my Promiſe, 
conſider what your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will Wow this to be no 


unfit Place. | 
Your Charge of Scepticiſm, in your former Letter, is as followeth. © Anſw. f. b. 
Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument conſiſts in theſe Propoſitions, wiz. _ 125—131. 


1. That 1 ſay, p. 125. That Knowledg is the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of eas. pt W 
2. That 7 go about to prove, That there are very many more Beings, of which 
we have no Ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence .your Lordſhip 
draws this Concluſion, That we are excluded from attaining any Knowledg,” as to the 
far greateſt part of the Univerſe : which I agree to. But with 57 J on, this is 
not the Propoſition to be prov'd, but this, viz. That my way by [deas, or my way 
of Certainty by Ideas, for to that your Lordſhip reduces it; 7. e. my placing 5 
ertainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of bl? leads 
to Scepticiſm. e n e 
Parther, from my ſaying, that the intellectual World is greater and mor 3 
: ; | . 1 "1 T4 21 Tel ts YT nſw. 1. 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, Thar if Certainty 7. 126 
may be had by genera! Reaſons without particular Ideas in One, it may alſo in other ; 
Caſes. Anſw, It may, no doubt: But this is nothing againſt any thing T have 
ſaid; for I have neither (aid, nor ſuppoſe, That Certainty by general Reaſons, or - 
any Reaſons can be had without Ideas; no more than Iſay, or ſuppoſe, that 
we can reaſon without thinking, or think without immediate Objects of our _—_— 
Minds in thinking, z. e. think without Ideas. But your Lordſhip asks, hence 1 
comes this Certainty ( for I ſay certainly) where there 55 Les, if ng 
ledg confiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of ideas ? 1 
KF anſwer, we have Ideas as far as we are certain; and beyond that, we have 
| neither Certainty, no nor Probability. Every thing which we either know or 


* 


« 


; from one another. As for Example, when I affirm.that ſomething exiſts" in the 
. World, whereof I have no Idea, Exiſtence is affirm'd of ſomething, 'ſome Being : 
1 And I have as clear an Idea of Exiſtence and Something, the two things join d 
5 in that Propoſition, as I have of them in this Propoſition, Something exiſts in the 
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Torld, whereof I have an Idea. When therefore I affirm, that the intelle&ua! 
World is greater and more beauritulthan the material; whether I ſhould know 
the truth of this Propoſition, either by Divine Revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as 
highly probable (which is all I do in that Chapter, out of which this Inſtance is 
brought) it means no more but this, viz. That there are more, and more beau- 
tiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than there are of which we have Ideas: 
of which Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, we can, for want of Ideas, Ws 
no farther Knowledg, but that ſuch Beings do exiſt. 

If your Lordſhip ſhall now ask me, how I know there are ſuch Beings ; I an- 
ſwer, that in that Chapter of the Extent of our Knowlede, I do not ſay I know, 
but I endeavour to ſhew, that it is moſt highly probable : But yet a Man is ca- 
pable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it reveal'd to him 
by God, that this Propoſition is true, viz. That in the Works of God there 
are more, and more beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than there 
are whereof we have Ideas. If God, inſtead of ſhewing the very things to St. 
Paul, bad only reveal'd to him, that this Propoſition was true, viz. That there 
were things in Heaven, which neither Eye had ſeen, nor Ear had heard, nor had 
enter d into the Heart of Man to conceive; would he not have known the Truth of 
that Propoſition of whoſe Terms he had Ideas, viz. of Beings, whereof he had 
no other Ideas, but barely as ſomething, and of Exiftence 3.tho” in the want of o- 
ther Ideas of them, he could attain no other Knowledge ot them, but barely 
that they exiſted ? So that in what I have there ſaid, there is no Contradiction 
nor Shadow of a Contradiction, to my placing Knowledg in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 5 | 

But if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay any thing inconſi ſtent with that 
way of Certainty of mine; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could you conclude 
from thence, that the placing Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, tends to Scepticiſm ? That which is the Propoſition here to 
be prov'd, would remain {till unprov'd: For I might ſay things inconſiſtent with 
this Propofition, That Knowledg conſiſis in the Perception of the Connection and Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of our Ideas; and yet that Propoſition be true, 


and very far from tending to Scepticiſm, unleſs your Lordſhip will argue that every 


Anſw. 1. 
Þ* 12S, 127. 


Propoſition that is inconſiſtent with what a Man any where ſays, tends to Scep- 
ticiſm; and then I ſhould be tempted to infer, that many Propoſitions in the Lets 
ters your Lordſhip has honour'd me with, will tend zo Scepticiſm. * ro 
Your Lordſhip's ſecond Argument is from my ſaying, © We have no Leas of 
& the mechanical Affections of the minute Particles of Bodies, which hinders our 
© certain Knowledg of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies: from 
whence your. Lordſhip concludes, That fince we can attain to no Science, as to Bodies 
or Spirits, our Knowledg muſt be confia d to a very narrow compaſs. I grant it; but 
Icrave leave to mind your Lordſhip again, that this is not the Propoſition to be 
provd: A little Knowledg is ſtill Xuowledg, and not Scepticiſm. Bur let me 
have affirm'd our Knowledg to be comparatively very little; how, I beſeech 


Four Lordſhip, does that any way prove, that this Propoſition, © Knowled 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 127. 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 128. 


Anſw. 1. 
p · 1 29. 


e conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Idtas, 
any ways tends to Scepticiſm? which was the Propoſition to be prov'd. But the 


Inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this Head with, in theſe Words: So that all 


Certainty is given up in the way of Knowledg, as to the viſible and invifible World, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of them ; ſhew ing in the firſt part of it what your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould have infer'd, and was willing to infer, does at laſt by theſe Words 
in the Cloſe, Or at leaſt the greateſt part of Them, I gueſs, come juſt to nothing : 
I ſay, I gueſs ; for what Them, by Grammatical Conſtruction, is to be reter'd 
to, ſeems not clear to me. | rt 

Your third Argument being juſt of the ſame kind with the former, only to 
ſhew, That I reduce our Knowledg to a very narrow Compals, in reſpect of the 
whole Extent of Beings 3 is already anſwered. 0 5 

In the fourth place your Lordſhip ſets down ſome words of mine concerning 
Reaſoning and Demonſtration; and then concludes, But if there be no way of com- 
ing to Demonſtration but this, I doubt we muſt be content without it. Which being 
nothing but a Declaration of your Doubt, is, I grant, a very ſhort way of 

proving 
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proving any Propoſition; and I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip the Satisfaction 

your have in ſuch a Proof, fince I think it will ſcarce convince others. Flea 

In the laſt place, your Lordſhip argues, That becauſe I fay, that the Idea in Anſw. 1. . 

the Mind proves not the Exiſtence of that thing whereof it is an Zea, there- P- 129131. 
fore we cannot know the aQual Exiſtence of any thing by our Senſes : becauſe 

we know nothing, but by the perceiv'd Agreement of Jeas. Bur if you had 

been pleas'd to have conſider d my Anſwer there to the Scepticks, whoſe Caule 

you here ſeem, with no ſmall vigour, to manage ; you would, I humbly con- 

ceive, have found that you miſtake one thing for another, viz. The Idea that 

has by a former Senſation been lodg'd in the Mind, for actually receiving any 

Idea, i. e. actual Senſation ; which, I think, I need not go about to prove are 

two diſtin& things, after what you have here quoted out of my Book. Now - 

the two Ideas, that in this caſe are perceiv'd to agree, and do thereby produce 
Knowledg, are the Idea of actual Senſation (which is an Action whereof I have 

a clear and diſtinct Idea) and the Idea ot actual Exiſtence of ſomething without 

me that cauſes that Senſation. And what other Certainty your Lordſhip has by _ 

your Senſes of the exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceiv d Con- 
nection of thoſe two Ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deſtroy d 

this Certairty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which our 
infinitely Wife and Bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this ſtate ; your 
Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the Scepticks in carrying their Arguments againſt 
Certainty by Senſe, beyond what they could have expected. 

] cannot but fear, my Lord, that what you have ſaid here in favour of Scep- 

zticiſm, againſt Certainty by Senſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhew 

we can have no Idea of actual Senſation) without the proper Antidote annex d, 

in ſbpewing wherein that Certainty conſiſts (if the account I give be not true) 

after you have ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd to deſtroy what I have faid for it; 

will, by your Authority, have laid no ſmall Foundation of Scepriciſm : which 
they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage to their Cauſe, who have any 
Diſpoſition that way. For I deſire any one to read this your fifth Argument, 

and then judg which of us two is a Promoter of Scepticiſm; I who have en- 
deavour'd, and, as I think, prov'd Certainty by our Senſes; or your Lordſhip, - 

who has (in your Thoughts at leaſt) deſtroy'd theſe Proofs, without giving us 

any other to ſupply their place. All your other Arguments amount to no more 

but this; That I have given Inſtances to ſhew, that the Extent of our Know- | 
ledg, in compariſon of the whole Extent of Being, is very little and narrow: _ 
which, when hour Lordſhip writ your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, Vindic. p.244. 
were very fair aud ingenuous Confeſſions of the Shortneſs of Human Underſtanding, Sy 
with reſpect to the Nature and Manner of ſuch things, which we are moſt certain of 

the Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience: Tho* ſince you have ſhew'd 


your dillike of them in more places than one, particularly p. 33. and again An. k. 5. 33. | 
more at large, p. 43: and at laſt you have thought fit to repreſent them as Ar- 15. 5.43 45. = 
guments for Scepticiſm. And thus I have acquitted my ſelf, I hope, to your | | | 
Lordſhip's Satistaction, of my Promiſe to anſwer your Accuſation of a Tendency 1 
8 to Scepticiſm. | | | | 5 5 | '*h 
But to return to your ſecond Letter, where I left off. In the following Pages P. 76—78) 1 
7 you have another Argument to prove my way of Certainty to be none, but to lead to | 
Scepticiſm: which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me to amount to no 1 
3. more but this, That Des Cartes and I go both in the way Ideas, and we differ; b 
* Ergo, the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- : | 
: ment of 1deas, is no way of Certainty, but leads to Scepriciſm : which is a Con- 5 | | 
5 ſequence I cannot admit, and I think is no better than this; YourLordſhip and | | 
. I differ, and yet we both go in the ways of Ideas; Ergo, the placing of Knowledg | 
"I in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is no way of Cer- 
he tainty at all, but leads to Scepticiſm. 1 8 | 
. Tour Lordſhip will perhaps think I ſay more than I can juſtify, when I ſay 
70M your Lordſhip goes in the way of Ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 
| i Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Anfw. 
ing No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, in that reſpe&, he and I went no 
775 more in the ſame way of Ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do. From whence it 
. ng follows, That how much ſoever he and I may differ in other Points, our dif- 


ference is no more an Argument againſt this Propoſition, That 4 or 
er- 
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Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
than your Lordihip's and my Difference in any: other Point, is an Argument 


- againſt the Truth of that my Definition of Knowledg, or that it tends to Scepticiſm. 


But you will ſay, That Des Cartes built his Syſtem of Philoſophy upon 
Ideas; and ſo I ſay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much 
as he, that has any Syſtem of that or any other part of Knowledg. For Ideas 
are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in thinking; and your 
Lordſhip, I conclude, in building your Syſtem of any part of Knowledge, 
thinks on ſomething ; and therefore you can no more build, or have any 
Syſtem of Knowledg without Ideas, than you can think without ſome imme- 
diate Objects of thinking. Indeed, you do not ſo often uſe the word Ideas 
as Des Cartes or I have done; but uſing the things fignify'd by that Term 
as much as either of us ( unleſs you can think without an immediate Ob- 
jet of thinking) your's alſo is the way of /deas, as much as his or mine. Your 
condemning the way of Ideas, in thoſe general Terms, which one meets with 
ſo often in your Writings on this occaſion, amounts at laſt to no more but an 


Exception againſt a poor Sound of three Syllables, tho' your Lordſhip thinks 


P. $7. 


P. $7—103, 


P.92, & 96. 


P. 102. 


fir not to own that you have any Exception to it. | 

If, beſides this, theſe ten or twelve Pages have any other Argument in 
them, which I have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would be pleas'd to put it 
into a Syllogiſm, to convince my Reader that I have filently paſs'd by an 
Argument ot Importance; and then I promiſe an Anſwer to it: And the 
ſame Requeſt and Promiſe I make to your Lord(hip, in reference to all other Paſ-. 
{ages in your Letter,wherein you think there is any thing of moment unanſwer'd. 

Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former Letter, to ſhew, 
that what you had ſaid concerning Nature and Perſon, was to me and ſeveral 
others, whom 1 had talk'd with about it, hard to be underſtood. To this 
purpoſe. the ſixteen next Pages are chiefly employ'd, to ſhew what Ariſtotle 
and others have {aid about qvcis and Natura, a Greek and a Latin Word; nei- 
ther of which is the Eugliſb Word Nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
be prov'd that Nature in Engliſh has, in the propriety of our Tongue, pre- 
ciſcly the ſame Signification that qvsis had among the Greeks, and Natnra 
among the Romans, For would it not be pretty harſh to an Eng/iſh Ear, to 
iay with Ariſtotle, That Nature is a corporeal Subſtance, or a corporeal Subſtance 
is Nature? to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various Senſes 
which your Lordſhip proves he us'd the term @vois in: or with Anaximander, 
That Nature is Matter, or Matter Nature ? or with Sextus Empericus, That 
Nature is à Principle of Life, or a. Principle of Life is Nature? So that tho' 
the Philoſophers of old of all kinds did underſtand the Senſe of the terms ois 
and Natura, in the Languages of their Countries; yet it does not follow, 


- what you would here conclude from thence, that they underſtood the proper 
Signification of the term Nature in Engliſh. Nor has an Engliſh Man any 


more need to conſult thoſe Grecians in their uſe of the Sound @uois, to know 
what Nature ſignifies in Engliſh 3 than thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our 
Writings, or bring Inſtances of the uſe of the word Nature in Engliſh Au- 


-thors, to juſtify their uſing of the term ©vcis in any Senſe they had us'd it in 


Greek. The like may. be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek Chri- 
ſtian Writers; for I think an Engliſb Man could ſcarce be juſtify d in ſaying in 
Engliſh, That the Angels were Natures, becauſe Theodoret and St. Baſil calls 
them quei. To theſe, I think, there might be added other Senſes, wherein the word 
@v'ois may be found made uſe of by the Greeks, which are not taken notice of by your 
Lordſhip : As particularly Ariſtotle, if I miſtake not, uſes it for a Plaſtick Power, or 
a- kind of Anima Mundi, prefiding over the material World, and producing the Order 
aud Regularity of Motions, Formations and Generations in it. Pn 
Indeed your Lordſhip. brings a Proof from an Authority that is proper in 

the Caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Engliſb Man, who, 
writing of Nature, gives an account of the Signification of the word Nature 
in Evgliſh. But the miſchief is, that among eight Significations of the 
word Nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote 
him for, and had need of. For he ſays not that Nature in Engliſh is usd 
for Subſtance ; which is the Senſe your Lordſhip has us'd it in, and would 
juſtify by the Authority of that ingenious and honourable Perſon : and to make 

| | ic 
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it out, you teil us, Mr. Boyle ſays the word Eſſence is of great affinity to Nature, 
if not of an adequate import; to which your Lordſhip adds, But the real Eſſence 
of a thing 7s a Subſtance. So that, in fine, the Authority of this excellent Perſon 
and Philoſopher amounts to thus much, that he ſays that Nature and Eſſence 
are two Terms that have a great affinity; and you ſay, that Nature and Subſtance 
are two Terms that have a great affinity. For the learned Mr. Boyle ſays no 
ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought ſo, till it can be ſhewn, that 
he has ſaid that Eſence and Subſtance have the ſame Signification. 
I humbly conceive, it would have been a ſtrange way in any body but your 
Lordſhip, to have quoted an Author for ſaying that Nature and Subſtance 
had the ſame Signification, when one of thoſe Terms, viz. Subſtance, he does 
not, upon that occaſion ſo much as name. But your Lordſhip has this Pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, ro ſpeak of your Inferences as if they were other Mens 
Words, whereof I think 1 have given ſeveral Inſtancesz I am ſure I have 
given one, where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct Ideas. as my Words, P. 63. 
when they are only your Words, there infer'd from my Words evident 
| e and other the like Inſtances might be produc'd, were there 
any need. Ss 
Had your Lordſhip produc'd Mr. Boyles Teſtimony, That Nature, in our 
Tongue, had the ſame Signification with Susftance, I ſhould preſently have 
ſubmitted to ſo great an Authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 
clear way ot expreffing one's ſelf, ro uſe Nature and Subſtance promiſcuouſly 
one for another. Bur ſince, I think, there is no Inſtance of any one who ever 
did fo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no very clear way 
of ſpeaking ; give me leave, my Lord, ro wonder, why in all this Diſpute 
about the term Nature, upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleas d to define it: which would put 
an end to all Diſputes about the meaning of it, and leave no Doubtfulneſs, no 
Obſcurity in your uſe of it, nor any room for any Diſpute what you mean 
by it. This would have ſav'd many Pages of A tend perhaps it would 
have made us loſe your learned Account of what the Ancients have ſaid con- 
cerning vols, and the ſeveral Acceptations they us d it in. 8 * 
All the other Authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have us'd the terms ꝙùois and Natura, properly in their Lan- 
guages ; and have diſcours'd very clearly and intelligibly about what thoſe 
Terms in their Countries ſignify d. But how that proves there were no Dif- 
ficulties in the Senſe or Conſtruction in that Diſcourſe of yours, concerning 
Nature, which I and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand; is hard 
to ſee, Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, 
and ſo I muſt own it is ſtill. Whether my Friend be any better enlighten'd 
I by what you have ſaid to him here, out of ſo many ancient Authors, I am too 
9 remote from him at the writing of this to know, and ſo ſhall not trouble 
2 your Lordſhip with any Converſation, which perhaps, when we meet again, 
we may have upon it. ; | 
The next Paſſage of your Vindication, which was complain'd of to be very | 
hard to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, That hon grant that by Sen- Vindic. p. 
ſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Properties of things z but 253. 
our Reaſon is ſatisfy d that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 
impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature of things properly 
belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. To re&ify the miſtake had been 
made in my firſt Letter, p. 157. in taking Reaſon here to mean the Faculty 
of Reaſon, you tell me, I might eafily have ſeen, that by Reaſun your Lordſhip Anſ. 1.p.101, 
underſtood Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind. To which it was reply d, 
That then this Paſſage of your's muſt be read thus, viz. That your LordſÞip Lett. 2. p. 
grants that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Properties of things 3 125, 128. 
but our Reaſon, i. e. the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, are ſatis}y'd 
that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubfiſt 
by themſelves. So that the Nature of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i. e. 
to the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and not to mere Ideas; © which 
* made it ſeem more unintelligible than it was before.” | | 
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To the Complaint was made of the Unintelligibleneſs of this Paſſage in this 
laſt Senſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we [| i. e. 
my Friends whom I conſulted and I] are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 


what is ſignify'd by theſe Expreſſions; The Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Man- 


Lett. 2. p. 121. 


kind are ſatisfy'd, and the Nature of Things ah 1g belongs to the Principles of 
Reaſon allow'd by Mankind; we ſee not the Connection of the Propoſitions here tyd 
together by the words ſo that, which was the thing complain of in theſe 
words, viz. * That the Inference here, both for its Connection and Expreſſion 
* ſeem'd hard to be underſtood ;” and more to the ſame purpoſe, which your 
Lordſhip takes no notice of. | 

Indeed your Lordſhip repeats theſe words of mine, © That in both Senſes 
* of the word Reaſon, either taken for a Faculty, or for the Principles of Reaſon 
& alow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may conſiſt together: and then ſub- 


P. 105: joins, That this leads your Lordſhip to the Examination of that which may be of 


P. 105. 


— 


= 


ſome uſe, viz. To ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſon. Which how it any way juſtifies your oppoſing 
[deas and Reaſon, as you here, and elſewhere often do; or ſhews, that Ideas are 
inconſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind; I leave to the Reader 
to judg. Your Lordſhip, for the clearing of what you had ſaid in your Vindi- 
cation, &c. from Obſcurity and Unincelligibleneſs, which were complain'd 
of in it, is to prove, that Ideas are inconſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon al- 
low'd by Mankind; and in anſwer to this, you ſay, you will ſhew the difference of 
my M:thod of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon. 

My Lord, as I remember, the Expreſſion in queſtion was not, That the Nature 
of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to my Method of Certainty by Ideas; 
but this, That the Nature of Things belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere 
Ideas. So that the thing you were here to ſhew, was, That Reaſon, i. e. the 
Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and Ideas, and not the Principles of Rea- 
fon; and my Method of Certainty by Ideas, cannot confiſt together : For the Princi- 
ples of Reaſon albu d by Mankind, and Ideas, may confiſt together; tho perhaps, 
my Method of Certainty by Ideas, ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe Principles, 
So that if all that you ſay, from this to the 153d Page, i. e. forty eight Pages, 
were as clear Demonſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it 
does nothing to clear the Paſſage in hand, but leaves that part of your Diſ- 
courſe, e vor, lying ſtill under the Objection was made againſt it, 
as much as it you had not ſaid one word. | | 

But ſince I am not unwilling that my Method of Certainty ſhould be exa- 
min'd, and I ſhould be glad GE there be any Faults in it) to learn the Defects 
of that my Definition of Knowledg, from ſo great a Maſter as your Lordſhip 
I will conlider what you here ſay, to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty 
by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon. 

Tour Lordſhip ſays, That the way of Certainty by Reaſon lies in two things: 
1. The Certainty of Principles. | | 

21. The Certainty of Deduttions. | | | 
1 grant, that a part of that which is call'd Certainty of Reaſon, lies in the 
Certainty of Principles ; which Principles, I preſume, your Lordſhip and I are 
agreed, are ſeveral Propoſitions. | | 

If then theſe Principles are Propoſitions, to ſhew the Difference between 
your Lordſhip's way of Cerrainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certainty by Ideas; 1 
think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the Certainty of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions conſiſts in your way by Reaſon, different from that wherein I make it con- 
fiſt in my way by Ideas. As for example: Your Lordſhip and J are agreed, that 
this Propoſition, I hatſoęgver is, is; is a Principle of Reaſon, or a Maxim. 
Now my way of Certainty by Ideas, is, that the Certainty of this Propoſition con- 
fiſts in this, that there is a perceivable Conne&ion or Agreement between the 
Alea of Being and the Idea of Being, or between the Idea of Exiſtence and the 
idea of Exiſtence, as is expreſs in that Propofition. But now, in your way of 
Reaſen, pray wherein does the Certainty of this Propoſition conſiſt? If it be 
in any thing different from that perceivable Agreement of the Ideas, affirm'd 
of one another in it, I beſeech your Lordſhip to tell it me; if not, 1 beg leave 
to conclude, that your way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certainty by 
Ideas, in this cafe are juſt the ſame. -- „But 
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But inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew wherein the Certainty of Principles 
is different, in the way of Reaſon, from the Certainty of Principles in the way of 
Ideas, upon my Friend's ſnewing, that you had no Ground to ſay as you did, 
that 4 had no Idea of Reaſon, as it ſtands for Principles of Reaſon ; your Lord- 
ſhip takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a skilful Hand, ſerve to introduce any 
thing one has a mind to?) to tell me, H/hat Ideas I have ef them muſt appear from 
my Book, and you do there find a Chapter of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, which 
you cannot but rhink extraordinary for the Deſign of it, which is thus ſumm'd in the 
Concluſion, viz. That it was to ſew, That theſe Maxims, as they are of lit- 
* tle ule, where we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, ſo they are of dangerous 
« uſe, where our Ideas are not clear and diſtinct“ And is not this a fair way to 
convince your Lordſhip, that my way of Ideas is ver) confiſtent with the Certainty of 
Reaſon, when the way of Reaſon hath been always ſuppos'd to proceed upon general 
Principles, and J aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous! 

In which words I crave leave to obſerve, 

1. That the Pronoun Them here, ſcems to have reference to ſelf-evident Pro- 
pofitions, to Maxims, and to Principles, as Terms usd by your Lordihip and 
me; tho” it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far different Senſe : For, 
if I miſtake not, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for another ; where- 
as tis plain, that in that Chapter, out of which you bring your Quotations 
here, I diſtinguith ſelf-evident Propoſitions from thoſe, which I there mention 
under the name of Maxims, which are principally theſe two, I/hatſoever is, is; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, Farther, it is plain, out 
of the ſame place, that by Maxims I there mean general Propoſitions, which 
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P. 105. 


B. 4. c. 7. &. 22. 


Eſſay, B. &» 
e. 7. 


are ſo univerſally receiv'd under the name of Maxims or Axioms, that they are 


look'd upon as innate ; the two chief whereof, principally there meant, are 
thoſe above mention'd : But what the Propoſitions are which you comprehend 
under Maxims, or Principles of Reaſon, cannot be determin'd, ſince your Lordſhip 
neither defines nor enumerates them; and ſo 'tis impoſlible, preciſely, to know 
what you mean by them here: And that which makes me more at a loſs, is, 
That in this Argument, you ſer down for Principles or Maxims, Propoſitions 
that are not ſo much as ſelf-evident, wiz. this, That the eſſential Properties of a 
Man, are to reaſon and diſcourſe, &c. 

2. I crave leave to obſerve, that you tell me, that in my Book y find a 
Chapter of ſelj-evident Propofitions and Maxims, whereas I find no ſuch Chapter 
in my Book: I have in it indeed a Chapter of Maxims, but never an one en- 
titled, Of ſelf-evident Propofitions and Maxim. This, tis poſſible, your Lordſhip 
will call a nice Criticiſm ; but yet it is ſuch an one, as is very neceſſary in the 
Caſe: For in that Chapter I, as is before obſerv'd. expreſsly diſtingutſh ſelf- 


P. 108, 


evident Propoſitions from! the receiv'd Maxims or Axioms, which I there ſpeak of: 


Whereas it ſeems to me to be your Deſign (in joining them in a Title of a 
Chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, that I treated of 


them as one and the ſame thing; and fo all that I ſaid there, of the Uſeleſs- 


neſs of ſome few general Propoſitions, under the Title of receiv'd Maxims, 
might be apply'd to all ſelf-evident Propofitions ; the quite contrary whereof was 
the Deſign of that Chapter. For that which I endeavour to ſhew there, is, 
That all our Knowledg is not built on thoſe few receiv'd general Propoſitions, 


which are ordinarily call'd Maxims or Axioms ; but that there are a great many 


Truths may be known without them: But that there is any Knowledg, with- 
out ſelt· evident Propoſitions, I am ſo far from denying, that I am accus'd by 


your Lordſhip for requiring in Demonſtration, more ſuch than you think are 


neceſſary. This ſeems, I ſay, to be your Defign ; and I wiſh your Lordſhip, by 
entitling my Chapter, as I my ſelf did, and not as it would belt ſerve your 
turn, had not made it neceflary for me to make this rice Criticiſm. This is 
certain, that without thus confounding Maxims and ſelf- evident Propoſitions, 
what you here ſay would not ſo much, as in appearance, concern me : For, 


3. I crave leave to obſerve, That all the Argument your Lordſhip uſes here 


againſt me to prove, that my way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with 
the way of Certainty by Reaſon, which lies in the Certainty of Principles, 1s this ; 
That the way of Reaſon hath been alway ſuppos'd to proceed upon general Principles, 


and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous. Be pleas'd, my Lord, to detine or 
Vol. I. Ununz"= enumerate 
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enumerate your general Principles, and then we ſhall ſee whether I aſſert them ts 


be uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether they, who ſuppos'd the way of Reaſon was 


zo proceed upon general Principles, differ d from me; and if they did differ, 
whether their's was more the way of Reaſon than mine: But to talk thus of 
general Principles, which have always been ſuppos'd the way of Reaſon, without tel- 
ling ſo much as which, or what they are, is not ſo much as by Authority to 
thew, that my way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with the way of Certainty 
by Reaſon ; much leſs is it in reality to prove it. Becauſe admitting I had ſaid 
any thing contrary to what, as you ſay, has been always ſuppos'd, its being ſup- 
pos d, proves it not to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral things have 
been for many Ages generally ſuppod, which at laſt, upon examination, have 
been found not to be true. | 

What hath been always ſuppos d, is fit only for your Lordſhip's great Reading 
to declare, Bur ſuch Arguments, I confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, who have 
not Time or Occaſion to examine what has always been ſuppos'd ; eſpecially in 
thoſe Queſtions which concern Truths, that are to be known from the nature 


olf things: Becauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſh'd by Majority of Votes, 


not eaſy to be collected; nor if they were collected, can convey Certainty till 
it can be ſuppos'd, that the greater part of Mankind are always in the right. 
In Matters of Fact, I own we muſt govern our ſelves by the Teſtimonie< ot o- 
thers; but in Matters of Speculation, to ſuppoſe on, as others have ſuppos'd be- 
fore us, is ſuppos'd by many to be only a way to learned Ignorance, which ena- 
bles to talk much, and know but little. The Truths, which the Penetration 
and Labours of others before us have diſcover'd and made out, I own we are 
infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that Conſequence, 
that we cannot acknowledg too much the Advantages we receive from thoſe 
great Maſters in Knowledg : But where they only ſuppos'd, they left it to us 
ro ſearch, and advance farther. And in thoſe things, I think, it becomes our 
Induſtry ro imploy it ſelf, for the Improvement of the Knowledg, and adding 
8 Stock of Diſcoveries left us by our inquifitive and thinking Prede- 
ceſſors. | 

4. One thing more I crave leave to - obſerve, viz. That to theſe words, 
% Theſe Maxims, as they are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtinct 
© Ideas, fo they are of dangerous uſe where our Ideas are not clear and diſtinct, 


P. 106. quoted out of my E/ay ; you ſubjoin, And is not this a fair way to convince your 


P. 106, 107. 
Eſſay, B. 4. 
c. 7. F. 4. 


Lordſhip, that my way of Ideas is very confiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon ? Anſw. 
My Lord, my Eſah, and thoſe words in it, were writ many Tears before I 
dreamt that you or any body elſe would ever queſtion the Conſiſtency of my 
way of Certainty by Ideas, with the way of Certainty by Reaſon ; and ſo could not be 
intended to convince your Lordſhip in this point: And fince you firſt ſaid, that 
theſe two ways are inconſiſtent, I never brought thoſe words to convince you, 
That my way is confiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon : and therefore why you ask, 
whether that be a fair way to convince jon, which was never made uſe of as any 
way to convince you of any ſuch thing, is hard to imagine. | 

But your Lordſhip goes on in the following words with the like kind of Ar- 
gument, where you tell me that ſay, That my firſt Defign is to prove, that 
* the Conſideration of thoſe general Maxims adds nothing to the Evidence or 
“ Certainty of Knowledg; which, ſays your Lordſhip, overthrows all that 
which hath been accounted Scieuce and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation of 
Scepticiſm ; becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome general Principle of 
Reaſon. To make this plain, you ſay, you will put a Caſe grounded upon my words ; 
which are, That I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actual- 
ly deny'd that they are Men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of themſelves, 
and charges them with very ill Conſequences ; but you think they are capable of another 
meaning: However, ſays your Lordſhip, let us put the Caſe, That Men did in ear- 
neſt queſtion, whether they were Men or not; and then you do not ſee, if 1 jet afide ge- 


neral Maxims, how 1 can convince them that they are Men. For the way your Lord- 


ſhip looks on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men, is by genera! 


 Maxims and Principles of Reaſon. 


Anſw. I can neither in that Paragraph nor Chapter find that 1 ſay, That my 
firſt Deſen is to prove, that theſe general Maxims [i. e. thoſe which your ow 
_ : ; ip 
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ſhip calls general Principles of Reaſon] add nothing to the Evidence and Certainty : 
of Knowledg in general: for fo theſe words muſt be underſtood, to make good 
the Conſequence which your Lordſhip charges on them, viz. That they overthrow 
all m_ has been accounted Science and Demonſtration, and lay the Foundation of 
Scepticiſm. 
What my Den in that place is, is evident from theſe words in the fore- 
going Paragraph; Let us conſider whether this Self- xvidenee be peculiar only Eſſay, B. 4, 
t to thoſe Propoſitions, which are receiv'd for Maxims, and have the Dignity C. 7. & 34 
« of Axioms allowed: and here 'tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not al- 
« low'd to be Axioms, partake equally with them in this Self- evidence. 
Which ſhews that my Deſign there, was to evince that there were Truths that 
are not call'd Maxims, that are as ſelf-evident as thoſe receivd Maxims. Pur- 
ſuant to this Den, I ſay, That the Conſideration of theſe Axioms | 5. e. 8. 
whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be] 
* can add nothing to the Evidence and Cerrtainty of its i. e. the Mind's |] 
* Knowledg; * | i e. of the Truth of more particular Propoſitions concerning 
Identity.] Jheſe are my words in that place, and that the Senſe of them is ac- 
cording to the Limitation annexed to them between thoſe Crotchets, I refer my 
Reader to that fourth Section; where he will find that all that I ſay amounts to 
no more but what is expreſsd in theſe words, in the cloſe of it : © I appeal 
to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, A Circle is a Circle, be not 
* as ſelt-evident a Propofition, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, 
« Whatſcevzr is, is: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be 
not a Propolition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
< -ſtands the words, than it does of that Axiom, It is Impoſſible for the ſame thing 
© to be, aud not to be: and ſo of all the like.” And now I ask your Lordſhip, 
whether you do affirm of this, That it overthrows all that which hath been counted 
Science and Demonſtration, aud muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm ? It you do, 
hall deſire you to prove it; it you do not, I mult defire you to confider how 
fairly my Senſe has been repreſented. 
But ſuppoſing you had repreſented my Senſe right, and that the little or dan- 
gerous uſe which I there limit to certain Maxims, had been meant of all Princi- | 
ples of Reaſon in general, in your Senſe ; what had this been, my Lord, to the ' 
Queſtion under debate? Your Lordilup undertakes to ſhew, That your way 
ot Certainty by Reaſon is different from my way of Certainty by Ideas. To do 
this, you ſay in the preceding Page, That Certainty by Reaſon lies, 1. In Certainty P. 1054 
of Principles; 2. In Certaiuty of Dedu#tions. The firſt of theſe you are upon 
| here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your Lordſhip had ſhewn, 
That in your way by Reaſon, thoſe Principles were certain; but in my way by 
Ideas, we could not attain to any Certainty concerning them: this indeed 
had been to ſhew a difference between my way of Certainty, whieh you call the 
way by Ideas; and your's, which you call the way by Reaſon ; in this part of Cer- 
tainty, that lies in the Certainty of Principles. I have ſaid in the words quoted 
by your Lordſhip, That the Conſideration of thoſe two Maxims, hat is, is ; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; are not of uſe to add 
any thing to the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledg of the Truth of Iden- 
tical Predications ; but I never ſaid thoſe Maxims were in the leaſt uncertain : I 
may perhaps think otherwiſe of their uſe than your Lordſhip does, but I think - 
no otherwiſe of their Truth and Certainty than you do; they are left in their 
full Force and Certainty for your uſe, if you can make any better uſe of them, 
than what I think can be made. So that in reſpect of the allowed Certainty of 
thoſe Principles, my way differs not at all from your Lordſhip's. 20 
, Pray, my Lord, look over that Chapter again, and ſee whether I bring their 
Truth and Certainty any more into queſtion, than you your ſelf do; and tis | 
| about their Certainty, and not Uſe, that the Queſtion here is between your tl, 
Lordſhip and me: We both agree, That they are both undoubtedly certain; all = 
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then that you bring in the following Pages about their Uſe, is nothing to the -- | 

i] preſent Queſtion about the Cerzainty of Principles, which your Lordſhip is upon | bl 

| in this place: and you will prove, That your way of Certainty by Reaſon, is dif- | 
4 ferent from my way of Certainty by Ideas; when you ean ſhew, That you are certain 


of 
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of the Truth of thoſe, or any other Maxims, any otherwiſe than by the Percep. 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſs'd in them. 

But your Corddhip, paſſing by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that my 
ſaying, That the Conſideration of thoſe two general Maxims can add nothing to 
the Evidence and Certainty of Knowledg in Indentical Predications, (for that 
is all that I there ſay ) overthrows all that has been accounted Science and Demonſtra- 
tion, and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm; and tis by a very remarkable Proof, 
viz. Becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome general Principles of Rea- 
fon : which is the very thing I there not only deny, but have diſprov'd ; and 
therefore ſhould not, I humbly conceive, have been reſted on as a Proof of any 
thing elſe, till my Arguments againſt it had been anſwer'd. | 

But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a Caſe that ſhall make 
it pays which is the Buſineſs of the fix following Pages, which are ſpent in 
this Caſe. | | 

The Caſe is founded upon a Suppoſition, which you ſeem willing to have 
thought that you borrow'd either from J. S. or from me: whereas, truly that 
Suppoſition is neither that Gentleman's nor mine, but purely your Lordſhip's 
own. For however groſly Mr. J. S. has miſtaken (which he has ſince acknow- 
ledg d in print) the obvious Senſe of thoſe Words of my Eſſay, on which you ſay 
you ground your Caſe? yer I muſt do him right herein, that he himſelf ſuppos'd 


not, that any Man in his Wits ever in earneſt queſtion'd whether he himſelf were a 


P. 105. 


Man or no: tho' by a miſtake (which I cannot but wonder at, in one ſo much 
exercis'd in Controverſy as Mr. J. S.) he charg'd me with ſaying it. | 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, That you think my Words there may have another 
Meaning. Would you thereby inſinuate, That you think it poſſible they ſhould 
have that Meaning which J. & once gave them ? If you do not, my Lord, 
Mr. F. S. and his underſtanding them ſo, is in vain brought in here to counte- 
nance your making ſuch a Suppoſition. If you do think thoſe Words of my 
Eſſay capable of ſuch a Meaning as J. S. gave them, there will appear a ſtrange 


Harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. J. S's Underſtanding, when he mi- 


P. 107. 


ſtakes what is ſaid in my Book; whether it will continue, now Mr. J. S. takes me 


right, I know not: but let us come to the Caſe as you put it. Your Words are, 

Let us put the Caſe, That Men did in earneſt queſtion whether they were Men or not. 
Your Lordſhip ſays, Tow do not then fee, if 1 ſet afide general Maxims, how I can 
convince them that they are Men. Anſw. And do you, my Lord, ſee that with 
Maxims you can convince them of that or any Thing elſe ? I confeſs, whatever 
you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth while to reaſon with them abour 
any thing. I believe you are the firſt that ever ſuppos'd a Man ſo much beſide 
himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were a Man or no, and yet ſo rational, as 
to be thought capable of being convinc'd of that or any thing by Diſcourſe of 
Reaſon. This, methinks, is little different from ſuppoſing a Man in and out 
of his Wits at the ſame time. 


But let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip ſo lucky with your Maxims, that you do 


.. convince a Man ( that doubts of it) that he is a Man; what Proof, I beſeech 
you, my Lord, is that of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty de- 


pend upon ſome general Principles of Reaſon ? | 

On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
ſetting upon him with your Maxims, cannot convince him; are we not by this 
your Caſe to take this for a Proof, That general Principles of Reaſon are not the 
Grounds of Certainty ? For tis upon the Succeſs, or not Succeſs of your Endea- 
yours to convince ſuch a Man with Maxims, that your Lordſhip puts the Proof 
of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon general Princi- 
ples of Reaſon ; the Iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, till you have found 


ſuch a Man to bring it to trial: and ſo the Proof is far enough off, unleſs you 


think the Caſe ſo plain, that every one ſees ſuch a Man will be preſently con- 
vincd by your Maxims, tho'I ſhould think it probable that moſt People may 


/S<hink he will not. | 


P. 107, 


Your Lordſhip adds, Fr the way you look on as muſt apt to prevail upon ſuch ex- 
traordinary ſceptical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of 2 Anſw. 


This indeed is a Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe Maxime, when you have 
to do with ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men; becauſe you look on it as the likelieſt 
| way 
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way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your looking on it as the beſt way to prevail 
on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men, any Proof, That our true Grounds of Certainty 


depend upon Jome general Principles of Reaſon ? for cwas to make this plain, that this 
6 aſe Was put. 


Farther, my Lord, give me leave to ask, what have we here to do with the 
ways of convincing others of what they do not know or aſſent to? Your-Eorg- 
ſhip and I are not, as I think, diſputing of the Methods of perſuading others of 
what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but our Debate here, is 
about the Ground of Certainty in what they do know and aſſent to. 
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However, you go on to ſet down ſeveral Maxims, which you look on as moſt P. 107, 1084 


apt to prevail upon your extraordinary ſceptical Man, to convince him, that he 
exiſts, and that heis a Man. The Maxims are, 

That nothing can have no Operation. 

That all different ſorts of Being are diſtinguiſhed by #fſential Properties. 

That the eſſential Properties of a Man, are to reaſon, diſcourſe, &c. 

That theſe Properties cannot ſubfift by themſelves, without a real Subſtance. 

I will not queſtion whether a Man cannot know that he exiſts, or be certain 
(for *tis of Knowledg and Certainty the queſtion here is) that he is a Man, 
without the help of theſe Maxims. I will only crave leave to ask, how you 
know that theſe are Maxims? For methinks this, That the eſſential Properties 
of a Man are Reaſon, Diſcourſe, &c. an imperte& Propoſition, with and ſo forth 
at the end of it, 1s a pretty ſort of Maxim. That therefore which I defire to 
be informed here, is, how your Lordſhip knows theſe, or any other Propoſitions 
to be Maxims; and how Propoſitions, that are Maxims, are to be diſtinguiſſi d 
from Propoſitions that are not Maxims? And the Reaſon why I inſiſt upon it, 


is this: Becauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whether what I have {aid in 


my Chapter about Maxims, overthrows all that has been acconnted Science and De- 


monſtration, and lays the Foundation of Scepticiſms But I fear my Requeſt, That 
you would be pleas'd to tell me what you mean by Maxims, that I may know - 
what Propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, are, and what are not Maxims, 


will not eaſily be granted me: becauſe it would preſently put an end to all that 


you impute to me as ſaid in that Chapter againſt Maxims; in a ſenſe that I uſe 
not the word there. þ | | 


P. 108. 


Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my Book, anſwer to the uſe you make of P. 109. 


the four above-mentioned Propoſitions, which you call Maxims, as if I were de- 


clar'd of an Opinion, That Maxims could not be of any uſe in arguing with 
others: which methinks you ſhould not have done, if you had confider'd my 


Chapter of Maxims, which you ſo often quote. For I there ſay, Maxims xg.y, B. 4 
* are uſetul to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers to ſhew, That wrong Opi- C. 7.5. 11. 


c nions lead to Abſurdities, &c. 


Your Lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, That without the help of theſe P. 109. . 


Principles or Maxims, 1cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they are Men, in my 
way of Ideas, Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me leave to mind you 
again, that the Queſtion is not what I can prove; but whether, in my way by 


Ideas, I cannot without the Help of theſe Principles know that I am a Man; and 


be certain of the Truth of that, and ſeveral other Propofitions: I ſay, of ſe- 
veral other Propoſitions ; for I do not think you, in your way of Certainty by 


Reaſon, pretend to be certain of all Truths; or to be able to prove (to thoſe 


who doubt) all Propoſitions, or fo much as be able to corvince every one of the 
Truth of every Propoſition, that you your ſelf are certain of. There be many 
Propofitions in Mr. Newton's excellent Book, which there are thouſands of Peo- 
ple, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny themſelves to be 
Men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or without the uſe of 
Maxims uſed in Mathematicks, to convince of the Truth of: And yet this 


would be no Argument againſt his Method of Certainty, whereby he came to the 


Knowledg that they are true. What therefore you can conclude, as to my Way 
of Certainty, from a Suppoſition of my not being able, in my way by Ideas, to 
convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are Men, I do not fee. But your 
Lordſhip is reſolved to prove that I cannot, ſo you go on. 


_ Youc Lordſhip ſays, That 1 ſuppoſe that we muſt have a clear and diſtin& Idea P. 110: 


that we are certain ; and this you prove out of my Chapter of Maxims, — 


Mr. Lock E's Second Reply 


I ſay, “ That every one knows the Ideas that he has, and that diſtinctly and 
* unconfuſedly one from another.” Anſu. I ſuſpected all along, that you miſ- 
took what 1 meant by confus'd Ideas. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to turn to my 
Chapter of diftinf# and confus'd Ideas, you will there find, that an Idea, which 
is diſtinguiſh'd in the Mind from all others, may yet be confus'd : the Con- 
fuſion being made by a careleſs Application of diſtin Names to Ideas, that 
are not ſufficiently diſtinct. Which having explain'd at large, in that Chap- 
ter, I ſhall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to. ſer down an 
Inſtance: He that has the Idea of the Liquor that, circulating thro' the Heart 
of a Sheep, keeps that Animal alive, and he that has the Idea of the Liquor 
that circulates thro' the Heart of a Lobſter, has two different Ideas; as diſtinct 
as an Idea of an aqueous, pellucid, cold Liquor, is from the Idea of a red, opake, 
hot Liquor: but yet theſe two may be contounded, by giving the name Blood 
to this vital circulating Liquor of a Lobſter. 13 

This being conſider d, will ſhew how what I have ſaid there may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, That to Certainty, Ideas are not requir'd, that are in all their 


Parts perfectly clear and diftin& : becauſe Certainty being ſpoken there of the 


Knowledg of the Truth of any Propoſition ; and Propoſitions being made in 
Words, it may be true, That notwithſtanding all the Ideas we have in our 
Minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and diſtin& ; yer thoſe which 
we would ſuppoſe the Terms in the Propoſition to ſtand for, may not be clcar 
and diſtin&: Either: 

1. By making the Term ſtand for an uncertain Idea, which we have not 
yet preciſely determined in our Minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 
tor one Idea, ſometimes for another. Which tho', when we reflect on them, 
they are diſtinct in our Minds, yet by this uſe of a Name undetermin'd in 
its Signification, come to be confounded. Or, 

2. By ſuppoling the Name to ſtand for ſomething more than really is in 
the Idea in our Minds, which we make it a Sign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſe, That 
a Man many Years ſince, when he was young, ate a Fruit, whole Shape, Size, 
Conſiſtency and Colour, he has a perfect remembrance of; but the particular 
Taſte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much delighted him. 
This complex Idea, as far as it is in his Mind, tis evident, is there; and as 
far as he perceives it, when he reflects on it, is in all its Parts clear and diſtinct: 
but when he calls it a Pine-Apple, and will ſuppoſe, that Name ſtands for 


the ſame preciſe complex Idea, for which another Man (who newly ate of 


P. 110. 


that Fruit, and has the Idea of the Taſte of it alſo freſh in his Mind) uſes 
ir, or for which he himſelf uſed it, when he had the Taſte freſh in his Me- 
mory; tis plain his complex Idea in that part, which conſiſts in the Taſte, 
is very obſcure- | 

To apply this to what your Lordſhip here makes me ſuppoſe, I anſwer, 

1. I do not ſuppoſe, That to Certainty it is requifite, that an Idea ſhould 
be in all its Parts clear and diſtin. I can be certain, that a Pine- Apple is 
not an Artichoak, tho' my Idea, which I ſuppoſe that Name to ſtand for, be 
in me obſcure and confus d, in regard of its Taſte. | 

2. I do not deny, but on the contrary, Iaffirm, That I can have a clear and 
diſtin& Idea of a Man (i. e. the Idea I give the name Man to, may be clear 
and diſtin& ) tho' it ſhould be true, that Men are not yet agreed on the de- 
termin'd Idea, that the name Man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever Contuſion there 
may be in the Idea, to which that Name is indeterminately apply'd ; I do al- 
low and affirm, That every one, if he pleaſes, may have a clear and diſtinct 
Idea of a Man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the Word Man ſtand for: 
which, if he makes known to others in his Diſcourſe with them about Man, 
all verbal Diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken when he uſes the 
Term Man, and if this were but done with moſt of the glittering Terms bran- 
diſh'd in Diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little ſome Men have to ſay, 
who with equivocal Words and Expreſſions, make no ſmall Noiſe in Con- 
troverly. 


P. 114. Your Lordſhip concludes this Part by ſaying, Thus you have ſhewed how in- 


confiſtent my way of Ideas is with true Certainty, and of what uſe and Neceſſity 
theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. Anſw, By the Laws of — 
Wie 
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which in another place you expreſs ſuch a regard to, one is bound not to 
change the Terms of the Queſtion. . This I crave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have look'd into Controverſy, I do 
not remember to have met with any one ſo apr, ſhall I ſay, to forget or 
change the Queſtion as your Lordſhip. This, my Lord, I ſhould not venture 
to ſay, but upon very good Grounds, which-I ſhall be ready to give you an 
account of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. One Example of it we have 
here: you ſay, Tou have ſbeu'd how inconſiſtent my way of Ideas is with true Certain- P. 114. 
ty, and of what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. My Lord, if 
you pleaſe to look back to the 105th Page, you will fee what you there pro- 
mis'd, was to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method 
of Certainty by Reaſon : And particularly in the Pages between that and this, the 
Certainty of Principles, which you ſay is one of thoſe tuo things, wherein the way of | 
Certainty by Reaſon lies. Inſtead of that, your Lordſhip concludes here, that you ! 
have ſhew'd two things - | 5 
1. How inconſiſtent my way of Ideas is with true Certainty. Whereas it ſhould be 
zo ſhew the Inconfiſteacy or Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Me- 
thod of Certainty by Reaſon ; which are two very different Propoſitions. And 
before you undertake to ſhew, That my Method of Certainty is inconſiſtent with | | 
true Certainty ; it will be neceſſary for you to define, and tell us wherein true il 
wh y conſiſts, which your Lordſhip hitherto has ſhewn no great Forwardneſs i 
to do. | | 
2. Another thing which you ſay you have done, is, That you have ſhewn of I} 
what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. Anuſw. Whether | 9 
by theſe general Principles you mean thoſe Propoſitions which you ſer down, | 
p. 108. and call there Maxims, or any other Propoſitions which you have not 
any where ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are, that you mean | 
here by theſe, I know not how the Uſefulneſs of theſe your general Principles, | 
be they what they will, came to be a Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me | 
here. If you have a mind to ſhew any Miſtakes of mine in my Chapter of 
Maxims, which, you ſay, you think extraordinary for the Deſign of it, 1 ſhall not 
be unwilling to be re&ify'd; but that the Uſefulneſs of Principles is not 
what is here under debate between us, I, with Submiſſion, affirm. That 
which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, That the Certainty of Principles, 
which is the way of Certainty by Reaſon, is different 'from my way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to ſay in your Words, That 
thus I have, I humbly conceive, made ic appear, that you have not ſhew'd any 
Difference, much leſs any Inconfiſtency of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Me- 
thod of Certainty by Reaſon, in that firſt part, which you aſſign of Certainty by Rea- 
fon, viz. Certainty of Principles. | | | | 
I come now to the ſecond part, which you aſſign of Certainty by Reaſon, viz. P. 105. 
Certainty of Deductions. I only crave leave firſt to ſet down theſe-Words in 
the latter end of your Diſcourſe, which we have been conſidering, where 
your Lordſhip ſays, You begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made me 
jay, That I had diſcours'd with very rational Men who deny'd themſelves 
* tobe Men.” Anſu. I do not know what may be done by thoſe who have 
ſuch a Command over the Pronouns They and Them, as to put they themſelves 
for they. I ſhall therefore deſire my Reader to turn to that Paſſage of my 
Book, and fee whether he too can be ſo lucky as your Lordſhip, and can with 
you begin to think, that by theſe Words, © Who have actually deny'd, that they, I. B. 4. 
1. e. Infants and Changelings, are Men; I meant, who actual dem d that theß 7. 
themſelves were Men. . ES | | 
Your Lordſhip, to prove my Method of Certainty by Ideas to be different 
from, and inconſiſtent with your ſecond Part of the Certainty by Reaſon, which, 
you ſay, lies in the Certainty of Deduttions, begins thus: That you come now to P. 114, 
the Certainty of Reaſon, in making Deductious; and here you ſhall briefly lay down 
the Grounds of Certainty, which the antient Philoſophers went upon, and then com- 
pare my way of Ideas with them. To which give me leave, my Lord, to reply 3 
(..) That, I humbly conceive, it ſhould have been Grounds of Certainty | in 
| making Deductions J which the antient Philoſophers uent upon; oc elſe they will 
be nothing to the Propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here to 
| Vol. I. 1 Nin prove. 
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prove. Now of the Certainty in making Deductions, I ſee none of the An- 
tients produc'd by your Lordſhip, who ſay any thing to ſhew, wherein i: 
P. 116. conſiſts, but Ariſtotle ; who, as you ſay, in his Method of inferring one thing 
| from another, went upon this common Principle of Reaſon, that what things agree in 
| a third, agree among themſelves. And it ſo falls out, That ſo far as he goes 
towards the ſhewing wherein the Certainty of Deduttions conſiſts, he and I agree, 
Ra Des: as is evident by what I ſay in my Eflay. And if Ariſtotle had gone any far- 
&C.17-9.15- ther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two things agree with a third, 
he would have plac'd that Certainty in the Perception of that Agreement, as 
I have done, and then he and I ſhould have perfectly agreed. I preſume to 
ſay, it Ariſtotle had gone farther in this matter, he would have plac'd our 
Knowledg or Certainty of the Agreement of any two things in the Percep- 
tion of their Agreement. And let not any one from hence think, I attri- 
bute too much to my felt in ſaying, That that acute and judicious Philoſo- 
Pher, if he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have done. 
For if he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but that it 
was ſo obvious and evident, that it appear'd ſuperfluous to name- it. For 
who can doubt that the Knowledge, or being certain, that any two things 
agree, conſiſts in the perception of their Agreement? What elſe can it poſ- 
fibly contiſt in? It is fo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to 
think, that he that went ſo far could miſs it. And I ſhould wonder, if any 
one ſhould allow the Certainty of Deduction to conſiſt in the Agreement of 
two things in a third, and yet ſhould deny that the Knowledg or Certainty 
of that Agreement conſiſted in the Perception of it. 
(2.) In the next place, my Lord, ſuppoſing my Method of Certainty, in 
making Deductions, were different from thoſe of the Antients; this, at beſt, 
Eſſay, B. 4. would be only, that which I call, Argumentum ad Verecundiam ; which proves 
C. 17. §. 19. not on which ſide Reaſon is, tho* I, in Modeſty, ſhould anſwer nothing to 
their Authorities. | | | 
(3) The Antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the Grounds of Certainty ; what can their Authorities ſignify 
in the Caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from Reaſon, in diftering 
from any of them more than that they differ from Reaſon, in differing one 
from another? And therefore, after all the different Authorities produc'd 
by yon out of your great meaſure of reading, the matter will at laſt reduce 
it ſelf to this Point, That your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the Certainty 
of Reaſon, in making Dedufions, conſiſts; and then ſhew wherein my Method 
of making Deductions, differs from it: which, whether you have done or no, 
we ſhall ſee in what follows. | 
Your Lordſhip cloſes your very Learned, and to other Purpoſes very Uſc- 
» ful, Account of the Opinions of the Antients, concerning Certainty, with 
P. 120. theſe Words; That thus you have, in as few Words as you could, laid together 
thoſe old Methods of Certainty, which have obtain d greateſt Reputation in the World. 
Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, That the Propoſition you 
are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this place, is concerning the 
Certainty of Deduttions, and not concerning Certainty in general. I ſay not this, 
that I am willing to decline the Examination of n) Method of | Certainty in 
general, any way, or in any place: But I ſay it to obſerve, that in Diſcourſes 
of this nature, the Laws of Diſputation have wiſely order'd the Propoſition 


under debate, to be kept to, and that in the ſame Terms, to avoid Wandring, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Ee | 


I therefore proceed now to confider what uſe your Lordſhip makes of the 
Antients, againſt ny way of Certainty in general; fince you think fit to make 
no uſe of them, as to the Certainty of Reaſon in making Deductious tho' it 
is under this your ſecond Branch of Certainty by Reaſon, that you bring 
them in. Ws? | E 

P. 120. Your firſt Objection here, is that old one again, That my way of Certainty by 
Ideas is new. Anſw. Your calling of it Neu, does not prove it to be different 
Thia, from that of Reaſon : But your Lordſhip proves it to be N’ 

1. Becauſe here Ci. e. in my way} we have no general Principles. Anſw. J do, 

as your Lordſhip knows, own the Truth and Certainty of the receiv'd . 
| e 
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ral Maxims; and J contend for the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions in all Certainty, whether of Inſtitution or Demonſtration. What 
therefore thoſe general Principles are, which you have' not in my way of Cer- 
rainty by Ideas, which your Lordſhip has in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, ' F beſeech you to tell, and thereby to make gobd this Aſſertion a- 
gainſt me. V e 
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2: Your Lordſhip ſays, That ere i. e. in my way ] we have nd Antecedentt P. 120. 


and Conſeqnents, no Jyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration. Aufo. If your Lord- 
ſhip here means, That there be no Antecedents and Conſequents in my Book; 
or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of Sy/logiſm as a Form of Argumentation, 
that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the eontrary is plain. But if by here we 
have nd Antecedents and Conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtratlon, you 
mean, That I do not place Certainty, in having Antecedents and Conſequents, or 
in making of Hllogiſms, I grant I do not; I have ſaid Syllogiſms inftead of 
your Words, Sylogiftical Methods of Demonſtration ; which examin'd,” amount 
here to no more than Syllogiſms : For Hilogiſtical Methods are nothing bur Mode 
and Figure, i. e. Syllogiſms ; and the Rules of Syllogiſms are the ſame, whether 


the Syiegiſms be us'd in Demonſtration or in Probability: But *rwas conve- 


nient for you to ſay, Syllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, if you would have 
it thought, that Certainty is plac'd init: For to have nam'd bare Syllogifms 
without arnexing Demonſtration to it, would have ſpoil'd all, ſince every one; 
who knows what Syllogiſm is, knows it may as well be us'd in topical or falla- 
cious Arguments, as in Demonſtration. ' . | 
- Your Lordſhip charges me then, That in my way by Ideas, I do not place 
Certainty, in having Antecedents and Conſequents, And pray, my Lord; do 
you in your way by Reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, That every 
body has; or may have Certainty in every thing he diſcourſes about: For every 
one, in any Diſcourſe he makes, has, or may, it he pleaſes; have Antecedents 
and Conſequents. (+1 #1340] ee QUISTOA "TOON | 
Again, your Lordſhip charges me, That I do not place Certainty in Syllogiſmr? 
I crave leave to ask again, And does your Lordſhip? And is this the diffe- 
rence between your way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certainty 
by Ideas? Why elſe is it objected to me, That I do nor, if your Lordſhip 
does not, place Certainty in Syllogiſm? And if you do, I know nothing ſo res 
aifite, as that you ſhould adviſe all People, Women and all, to betake them- 
{res immediately to the Univerſities, and to the learning of Logick; to 
ut themſelves out of the dangerous State of Scepticiſm: For there young 
E by being taught Sy/logiſm, arrive at Certainty; whereas, without Mode 
and Figure, the World is in perfect Ignorance and Uncertainty, and is ſure 
of nothing. The Merchant eannot be certain that his Account is right caſt 
up, nor the Lady that her Coach is not a Wheel-barrow, nor her Dairy-maid 
that one and one Pound of Butter are two Pounds of Butter, and two and 
two four; and all for want of Mode and Figure: Nay, according to this 
Rule, whoever liv'd before Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt intro- 
duc'd Hllogiſin, could not be certain of any things no, not that there was a 
God, which will be the preſent State of the far greateſt part of Mankind (to 


- 


paſs by whole Nations of the Eaſt, as China and IJadoſtan, &c.) even in the 
Chriſtian World, who to this day have not the Hllogiſtical Methods of Demon 


ſtration, and ſo cannot be certain of any thing. Ur ths 

3. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, That in my way of Certainty by Ideas we have 
no Criterion. Anſu. To perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, 
and not to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, I think, 


a Criterion to diſtinguiſh what a Man is certain of, from what he is not certain 


of: Has your Lordſhip any other or better Criterion to diſtinguiſh Certainty 
from Uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my earneſt Requeſt, That you 
- would be pleas'd to do that Right to your way of Certainty by Reaſon, as not to 
conceal it. If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a Criterion, when F 
have ſo plain a one, objected to my way of Certainty, and my way ſo often 


accus'd of a Tendency to Scepticiſm and Infidelity, when you your ſelf have not a 


better? And I think I may take the liberty to ſay, it your's be not the ſame, you . 


have not one fo good. | l | 
Tr " RL Perhaps 
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Pethaps your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than be- 
comes me, to preſs you ſo hard concerning your own way; and to ask, whe- 
ther your way of Certainty lies in having Antecedents and Conſequents, and 
Sylogiſms ; and whether it has any other or better Criterion, than what I have 


given: Your Lordſhip will poſſibly think ic enough, that you have laid down 


the Grounds of Certainty which the ancient Grecians went upon. My Lord, if you 


think ſo, I mult be ſatisfy d with it: tho perhaps others will think it ſtrange, 


that in a Diſpute about a Method of Certainty, which, for its ſuppos'd coming 
thort of Certainty, you charge with a Tendency to Scepriciſm and 1nfidelity, 
you ſhould produce only the different Opinions of other Men, concernin 

Certainty, to make good this Charge, without declaring any of thoſe dif 
ferent Opinions or Grounds of Certainty to be true or falſe: And ſome 
may be apt to ſuſpect that you your ſelf are not yet reſolv'd wherein to 

lace it * | 

J But, my Lord, I know too well what your diſtance above me requires of 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own Opinions are to 
your ſelf, and your not diſcovering them, muſt paſs for a ſufficient Reaſon 
for your not diſcovering them: and if you think fit to over-lay a poor in- 
fant modern Nation with the great and weighty Names of Pythagoras, Plato, 

Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and the like; and heaps of Qaotations out of the Antients ; 
who is not preſently to think it dead, and that there is an end of it} 


| Eſpecially when it will have too much Envy for any one to open his Mouth 


in defence of a Notion, which is declar'd by your Lordſhip to be different 
from what thoſe great Men ſaid, whoſe Words are to be taken withour any 
more ado, and who are not to be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. 
Tho I crave leave to ſay, That however infallible Qracles they were, to take 


_ things barely upon their, or any Man's Authority, is barely to believe, but not 


to know or be certain. | 

Thus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently prov'd my way of Certainty by. Ideas to 
be inconſiſtent. with the way ef Certainty by Reaſon, by proving it neu; which 
you prove only by ſaying, That it ona] wholly new, that here we have no gene- 
ral Principles; no Criterion; no Antecedents and Conſequents ; uo ſylogiſtical Me- 
thods of Demonſtration - And yet we are told of a better way of Certainty to be 
attain d merely by the help of Ideas; add, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, ſignity'd by 
Words: which put into Propoſitions, whereof ſome are general Principles, 
ſome are or may be Antecedents, and ſome Conſequents, and ſome put together 
in Mode and Figure, fybogi/tical Methods of Demonſtration. For, pray my Lord, 
may not Words, that ſtand for eas, be put into Propoſitions as well as any 
other? And may not thoſe Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for 1deas, 
be as well put into Antecedents and Conſequents, or Syllogiſms, and make Maxims, 
as well as any other Propoſitions, whoſe Terms ſtand not for Ideas, it your 
Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And it thus Ideas can be brought into Maxims, 
Antecedents and Conſequents, and ſybogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, what 
Inconſiſtency has the way of Certainty by Ideas, with thoſe ways of Certainty 


by Reaſon; if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, That Certainty conſiſts in Pro- 


P. 120 


poſitions put together as Antecedents and Con ſequents, and in Mode and Figure? 
For as for Principles or Maxims, we ſhall know whether your Principles or 
Maxims are a way to Certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell us what it is 
that, to your Lordſhip, makes a Maxim or Principle, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
other Propoſitions; and whether it be any thing but an immediate Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the deas, as expreſs'd in that Pro- 
tion. To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alledg'd out of the 
Antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, prov'd that my way of Cer- 
tainty is new, or that they had any way of Certainty different from mine; 
much leſs have you prov'd that my way of Certainty by Ideas is in- 
as 8] wa the way of Certainty by Reaſon, which was the Propoſition to 
rov'd. | 
| Your Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
thus to prove its Newneſs, you berake your ſelf preſently to your old Topick 
of obſcure and confus'd Ideas ; ' and ask, But how comes there to be ſuch a way 
of Certainty by Ideas, and yet the Ideas themſelves are ſo uncertain and 3 wr 
| ne. 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter: 
Anſw, No Idea, as it is in the Mind, is ancertain; tho' to thoſe who uſe Names 
uncertainly, it may be uncertain what Idea that Name ſtands for. And as to 
obſcure and confus'd Ideas, no Idea is ſo obſcure in all its Parts, or ſo con- 
founded with all other [Jeas, but that one, who, in a Propoſition, joins it with 
another in that part which is clear and diſtin, may perceive its Agreement ot 
Diſagreement, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition : Tho' when Names are us d for 
Ideas, which are in ſome part obſcure or confounded with other Ideas, there 
can be no Propofitions made which can produce Certainty concerning that, 
wherein the Idea is obſcure and confus'd. And therefore to your Lordſhip's 
Queſtion, How is it poſſible for us to have @ clear Perception of the Agreement of P. 122. 
Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtinf ? I anſwer, very well; be- | 
cauſe an obſcure or confus'd Idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtinct in 
all its Parts, may be compar'd with another in that Part of it which is clear 
and diſtin& : which will, I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe Difficulties, In- 
conſiſtencies and Contradictions, which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with 
from my words quoted in thoſe two Pages. . 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the Certainty of Deductions in the way of Ideas, was inconſiſtent with * 
the Certainty of Deductions in the way of Reaſon, brings here a new Charge up- P. 122. 
on my way of Certainty, viz. That I have no Criterion to diſtinguiſb falſe and doubt- 
ful Ideas, from true and certain. Your Lordſhip ſays, the Academicks went upon P. 123. 
Ideas, or Repreſentations of things to their Minds; and pray, my Lord, does not 
your Lordfhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. J. S. ſo won upon your Lordſhip, by his 
ſolid Philoſophy againſt the Fancies of the 1deiſts, that you begin to think him in the | 
right in this too; where he ſays, That Notions are the Materials of our Knowledg ; Solid Philo- 
and that a Notion is the very thing it ſelf exiſting in the Underſtauding ? for ſince I ſophy, p. 24, 
make no doubt but that, in all your Lordſhip's Knowledg, you will allow, that & 27. 
you have ſome immediate Objects of your Thoughts, which are the Mate- 
rials of that Knowledg, about which it is employ'd, thoſe immediate Objects, 
if they are not as Mr. F. S. ſays, the very things themſelves, muſt be Ideas. Not 
thinking your Lordſhip therefore yet ſo perfect a Convert of Mr. J. S's that 
you are perſuaded, that as often as you think of your Cathedral Church, or of 
Des Cartes's Vortices, that the very Cathedral Church at Worceſter, or the Mo- 
tion of thoſe Vortices, it ſelf exiſts in your Underſtanding ; when one of them 
never exiſted but in that one Place at Worceſter, and the other never exiſted any 
where in rerum natura. I conclude your Lordſhip has immediate Objects of 
your Mind, which are not the very things themſelves exiſting in your Underſtanding: 
which if, with the Academicks, you will pleaſe to call Repreſentations, as I ſup- 
poſe you will, rather than with me Ideas, it will make no difference. 
This being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame Obje&ion againſt your way of Cer- 
tainty by Reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my way of Certaimy by Ideas 
(for upon the compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I return our 
words here again, viz, That you have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful P. 122; 123. 
Repreſentations from true and certain; how then can any Man be ſecure, that he is not 
impos d upon in your Lordſhip's way of Repreſentations ? | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, I tell you of a way of Certainty by Ideas, aud neuer offer any P. 124, 129, 
ſuch Method for examining them, as the Academicks requir'd for their Probability. 
Anſu. 1 was not, I confeſs, ſo well acquainted with what the Academicks went 
upon for the Criterion of a greater Probability, as your Lordſhip is; or if I had, 
1 writing, as your Lordſhip knows, out of my own thoughts, could not well 
tranſcribe out of them. But that you ſhould tell me, I never offer any Criterion 
to diſtinguiſh falſe from true Ideas, I cannot but wonder; and therefore crave 
leave to beg your Lordſhip to look again into B. 2. c. 32. of my Eſſay; and 
there, I perſuade my ſelf, you will find a Criterion, whereby true and falſe Ideas 
may be diſtinguiſhed. 5 | ; $5.09 
Your Lordſhip brings for Inſtance the Idea of Solidity ; but what it is an In- P. 125, 
ſtance of, I confeſs, I do not ſee : Tour Lordſhip charges on my way of Certamty, p. 122. 
that I have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful Ideas from true and certain; - 
which is follow'd by an Account you give, how the Academicks examin d their P. 123, 124. 
Ideas or Repreſentations, before they allow'd them to prevail on them to give an Aſ- | 
ſent, as to a greater Probability. And then you tell me, that I never offer ow P. 125. 
| | uc 
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Mr. Lock Er Seconi Reply 


fuch Method for examining them, as the Academicks requir d for theit Probability : 


p. 125. 


ro which your Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; As for Inſtance, my firſt Idea, 
which I go upon, of Solidity. Would not one now expect, that this ſhould be an 
Inſtance to make good your Lordſhip's Charge, that I had no Criterion to di- 
ſtinguiſh, whether my Idea of Solidity were falſe aud doubtful, or true and 
certain ? 5 | | 3 

To ſhew that T have no ſuch Criterion, your Lordſhip asks me two Queſtions ; 
the firſt is, How my Idea of Solidity comes to be clear and diſtinct? I will ſuppoſe 
for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtinft : How will this 


prove, that I have no Criterion to know whether it be true or falſe ? For the 


Queſtion here is not abour knowing how an Idea comes to be clear aud diſtinct; 
but bow I ſhall know whether it be true or falſe. But your Lordſhip's follow- 
ing words ſeem to aim at a farther Objection ; your words altogether are, 
How this Idea | i. e. my Idea of Solidity, which conliſts in Repletion of Space, 
with an Exclution of ail other ſolid Subſtances ] comes to be clear and diſtin to 


me, when others who go in the ſame way of Ideas, have quite another Idea of it > 


. 


B. 2. c. 32. 


P. 126. 


My Lord, I deſire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe Others are, who go in the 
ſame way of Ideas with me, who have quite another Idea of this my Idea than I 
have; for to this Idea I could be ſure that It, in any other Writer but your 
Lordſhip, maſt here refer: But my Lord, it is one of your privileg'd Parti- 
cles, and I have nothing to ſay to ir. But let it be ſo, that others have quite a- 
not her Idea of it than I; how does that prove, that I have no Cr:terion to di- 
ſtinguiſh whether my Idea of Solidity be true or nos | 

Your Lordfhip farther adds, That thoſe other think that they have as plain aud 
diſtin} an Idea, that Extenſn and Body are the ſame And then your Lordſhip 
asks, Now what Criterion is there to come to a Certainty in this Matter? Anſw. In 
what Matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? If it be whether my Idea of Solidity be 
a true Idea, which is the Matter here in queſtion, in this Matter I have given a 
Criterion to know in my Eſſay: If it be to decide the Queſtion, whether the 
word Body more properly ſtands for the ſimple Idea of Space,” or for the complex 
Idea of Space and Solidity together, that is not the Queſtion here; nor can 
there be any other Criterion to decide it by, but the Propriety of our Lan- 

But your Lordſhip adds, Ideas can have no way of Certainty in themſelves, if it 
ve poſſible for even Philoſophical and Rational Men to fall into ſuch contrary Ideas 
about the ſame thing; and both fides think their Ideas to be clear and diſtindt. It 
this were ſo, I do not ſee how this would any way prove, that I had no Cri- 
terion whereby ir might be diſcerned, whether my Idea of Solidity were true or 
no; Which was to be prov'd. 

But at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls contrary Ideas about the ſame thing, 
is nothing but a difference about a Name. For I think no body will ſay, That 
the Nea of Extenfion, and the Idea of Solidity are the ſame Ideas All the dif- 
ference then between thoſe Philoſophical and Rational Men, which your Lordſhip 
mentions here, is no more but this, whether the ſimple Idea of pure Extenſion 
ſhall be cal!'d Body, or whether the complex Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity 
join'd together, ſhall be call'd Bod); which will be no more than a bare verbal 
Diſpute to any one, who does not take Sounds for Things, and make the word 
Body ſomething more than a Sign of what the Speaker would fignity by ir. 
But what the Speaker makes the Term Body ſtand for, cannot be preciſely known, 
till he has determin'd it in his own Mind, and made it known to another ; and 
then there can between them be no longer a Diſpute about the fignification of 
the word: v. g. If one of thofe Philoſophical Rational Mu tells your Lordſhip, 
that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion, your Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning 
this thing ; but whenever he ufes the word, Body your Lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe 


in his Mind the ſimple Idea of Extenſion, as the thing he means by Body. If, 


on the other fide, another of thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men ſhall tell your 
Lordſhip, that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for a complex Idea 
made up of the ſimple Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity join'd together . your | 
Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning this thing K 

Z | when” 
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whenever he uſes the word Body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, and allow the 
Idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. 

As your Lordſhip can allow this different uſe of the Term Body in theſe dif- 
ferent Men, without changing any Idea, or any thing in your own Mind, but 
the Application of the fame Term to different Ideas, which changes neither the 
Truth nor Certainty of any of your Lordihip's Ideas, from what it was before: 

So thoſe two Philoſophical Rational Men may, in Diſcourſe one with another, 
agree to uſc that Term Body, for either ot thoſe two Ideas, which they pleaſe, 
without at all making their Ideas, on either ſide, falſe or uncertain. But if they 
will conteſt which of theſe Ideas the Sound Body ought to ſtand for, tis vifible 
their Pi t-rence is not about any Reality of Things, but the Propriety of Speech; 
and their Diſpute and Doubt is only about the fignification of a word. | 

Your Lordfhip's ſecond Queſtion is, Mhether by this Ideas of Solidity, we may P. 125, 
come to know what it is, Anſw. J muſt ask you here again, what you mean by ir ? 
It your Lordſhip by it means Solidity, then your Queſtion runs thus: Whe- 
ther by this | i, e. my ] Idea of Solidity, we may come to know what Solidity is ? 
Aaſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by the Term Solidity, what 1 
mean by the Term Solidity; for then I have told you what it is, in the Chapter B. 2. c. 4. 

above- cited by your Lordſhip: If you mean any thing elſe by the Term Soli- 
airy, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by it, I will tell. 
your Lordſhip what Solidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you will find your 
{elf obliged to do, if what I have ſaid of Solidity does nor ſatisfy you what it 
is. For you will not think it reaſonable I ſhould tell your Lordſhip what a 
thing is, when expreſs'd by you in a Term, which I do not know what your 
Lordſhip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for. 

Bur your Lordſhip asks, Mpherein it confiſts ; if yau mean wherein the Idea of P. 126. 
it conſiſts, that I have already told your Lordſhip, in the Chapter,.of my Eſſay 
above-mentioned. If your Lordſhip means what is the real internal Conſtitu- 
tion, that phy ſically makes Solidity in things; If I anſwer I do not know, that 
will'no more make my Ilena of Solidity not to be true or certain (if your Lordſhip 
thinks Certainty may be attributed to ſingle Ideas) than the net ꝶnewing the 
phy ſical Conſtitution, whereby the parts of Bodies are ſo tram di as to cohere, 
makes my Idea of Coheſion not true or certain. 

To my ſaying in my Eſſay, That if any Ge gs this$0lidity. 25, 1 B. 2. c. 4. 
© ſend him to his Senſes to inform him; your Lordſſiip replies, Lu thought _— 
the Defign of my Book would have ſent' him to his Idas JarCertainty;;: and are we, a 
fays your Lordihip, ſent back again from our [teas to our Senſes ? Auſw. I can- 
not help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the Defigu of my Book: Fer what con- 

cerns Certainty, i. e. the Knowledg ot the Truth of Propoſitions, my Book 
ſends every one to his Ideas; but for the getting of ſimple Ideas of Senſation, 221 0 
my Book ſends him only to his Senſes. But your Lordſhip uſes Certainty here, 7 
in a Senſe I never us'd it, nor do underſtand it in; for what the Certarnty of any 
ſimple Zea is, I confeſs I do not np and ſball be glad you would tell me 
what you mean by it. | 

However, in this Senſe you ask me, and that 28 if your Queſtion carry d A P. 127. 
Demonſtration of my contradicting my elf ; And are we ſent hack again, from 
our Ideas to our Senſes? Anſw. My Lord, every one is ſent to his Senſes to get 
the limple Ideas of Senſation, becauſe they are no other way toche gat. | 

Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther Queſtion, hat do eſe Leas fa Ibid, 
ify then ? i. e. if a Man be ſent to his Senſes for dhe! Idea of Solidinge * IL. An- 


| Dilagreement, of Ideas is perceiv'd 3 which is che ese ae of, CY in 


n er P. 127. 128. 
Your e TLerdidig brow that J ſas 7 ff ＋ hat 7 chis heagr Aa futon * P. 127. 
* plication of Solidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it is, When he tells me 
what Thinking is; or explains to me, what Extenſton and Motion a are. 
Are ue not now in the true way to Certainty, *when ſuch things as theſe ane aue an | 
of which we have the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation and Refieftion g 52 abexe I 
make it as impoſſi ble to come 10 certain, clear and diſtint \Notions-of \theſe;T4 his o as 
to diſcourſe into a blind Man the AAeus of Light and Colours. 14s: not this 2 
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Mr. Loc KES Second Reply 
Fare way of Certaimy? Anſw. What Things, my Lord, I beſeech you, are hoſe 
which you here tell me are given over, of which we have the cleareſt Evidence by 
Senſation or Reflection? Tis likely you will tell me, they are E>renfion and 
Motion. But, my Lord, I crave the liberty to ſay, that when you have conſi- 
der d again, you will be ſatisfied, there are no things given over in the Caſe, but 
only the names Extenſion and Motion; and concerning them too, nothing is given 
over, but a power of defining them. When you will be pleas'd to lay by alittle 
the Warmth of thoſe Queſtions of Triumph, which I meet with in this Paſſage, 
and tell me what Things your Lordſhip makes theſe Names Extenſion and Motion 
to ſtand for; you perhaps will not find, that 7 make it impoſſible for thoſe, who 
have their Senſes, to get the ſimple Ideas, ſignify'd by theſe Names, very clear 
and diſtin by their Senſes : tho' I do ſay, that theſe, as well as all other 
Names of ſimple Ideas, cannot be defin'd ; nor any ſimple eas be brought into 
our Minds by Words, any more than the Ideas of Light and Colours can be di- 
ſcours d into a blind Man: which is all I do ſay in thoſe Words of mine, which 
your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have given over things, whereof we have 
the cleareſt Evidence. And ſo from my being of opinion, That the Names of 
ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, nor thoſe Ideas got by any Words whatſoever, 
which is all that I there ſay; your Lordſhip very pathetically expreſſes your ſelt 
as if in my way all were gone, Certainty were loſt; and if my Method ſhould be 
allow'd, there is an end of all Knowledg in the World, | 
P. 127- The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my way of Certainty, is, That J 
| here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and diſtint# Notions of theſe things, 
Ci. e. Extenſion and Motion] as to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Idea of Light aud 
Colours. Anſw. What clear and diſtin} Notions or Ideas are, I do underſtand : 
but what your Lordſhip means by certain Notions, ſpeaking here, as you do, of 
ſimple Ideas, I muſt own I do not underſtand. That for the attaining thoſe 
ſimple Ideas 1 ſend Men to their Senſes, 1 ſhall think I am in the right, till I hear 
from your Lordſhip better Arguments to convince me of my Miſtake, than 
P. 127. theſe : Are we not now in the true way to Certainty ? Is not this a rare way of Cer- 
tainty? And if your Lordſhip has a better way to get clear and diſtin& ſimple 
Ideas, than by the Senſes, you will oblige me, and I think the World too, by a 
Diſcovery of it. Till then, I ſhall continue in the ſame Mind 1 was of, when 
Effay, B. 2, I writ that Paſſage, viz. That Words can do nothing towards it, and that tor 
e. 4+$-5,6. the Reaſon which I there promiſcd, and is to be found, Eay, B. 3. C. 4 H. 7, 
P. 127. Oc. And therefore to your Lordſhip's ſaying, That thus you have ſhew'd, that J 
have no ſecurity againſt falſe and uncertain Ideas, no Criterion to judge them by; I 
think I may ſecurely reply, that with Submiſſion thus ſhewing it, is no ſhewing 
it at all; nor will ever ſhew, That I have no ſuch Criterion, even when we ſhall 
P. 128. add your Lordfhip's farther Inference, Now here again our Ideas deceive us. Which 
ſuppoſing it a good Inference from theſe words of mine, That moſt of our 
« ſimple Ideas are not the Likeneſs of things without us; yet it ſeems to me, 
to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon : becauſe the Propoſition to be prov'd, 
is, as I humbly conceive, not that our Ideas deceive us, but that I have not a Cri- 
terion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas. 7 1 
If it be brought to prove that I have no Criterion, I have this to ſay, That 
I neither well underſtand what it is for our Ideas to deceive us in the way of Cer- 
rainty ; nor, in the beſt Senſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it proves that 1 
have no Criterion; nor, laſtly, how it follows from my ſaying that moſt of our 
fimple Ideas are not Reſemblances. ; 
P. 123, Your Lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, That in this way by 
'  Tdeas, which are confeſs d not to be Rehmblevees, Men are hinder'd, and can- 
not go far in the Knowledg of what they defire to know of the Nature of thoſe Ob- 
jets, of which we have the Ideas in our Minds. If this ſhould be fo, what is this, 
I beſeech your Lordſhip, to your ſhewing that I have no Criterion? But that 
this is a fault in the way by Ideas, I ſhall be convinc'd, when your Lordſhip {hall 
be pleas'd to ſhew me, how in your way of Certainty by Reaſon, we can know 
more of the Nature of things without us; or of that which cauſes theſe Ideas or Per- 
ceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, tis no Objection to the way. Ideas, if 
any one will deceive himſelf, and expect Certainty by Ideas, in things where Cer- 
tainty is not to be had; becauſe he is told how Knowledg or Certainty is go: | 
| . Y 
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by Ideas, as far as Men attain to it. And ſince your Lordſhip is here comparing 
the ways of Certainty by Zdeas and by Reaſon, as two different and inconſiſtent 


| vm I humbly crave leave to add, That when you can ſhew me any one Pro- 


polition, which you have attain d to a Certainty of, in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, which I cannot attain to a Certainty of in my way of Certainty by Ideas; 


Iwill acknowledg my E/ay to be guilty of whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes. 
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Your Lordſhip concludes, So that theſe Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they P. 128. 


be not Repreſentations. Anſw. This does not yet ſbeu, that I have no Criterion to 
diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas; the thing that your Lordſhip is thus ſhewing. 


For l may have a Criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas, tho? that Criterion 


concern not Names at all. For your Lordſhip, in this Propoſition, allowing 
none to be [deas, but what are Repreſentations; the other, which you lay are no- 
thing but Names, are not concern'd in the Criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe Ideas becauſc it relates to nothing but Ideas, and the diſtinguiſhing 
of them one from another; unleſs true and falſe Ideas can be any thing but 
Ideas, i. e. Ideas and not Ideas at the ſame time. 

But farther, I ciave leave to anſwer, That your Lordſhip's Propoſition, viz. 
That theſe Ideas are really nothing bat Numes, if they be not the Repreſentations of 
things ; ſeems to me no Conſequence from my words, to which it is ſubjoin'd, 


tho introduc'd with Jo that: for, methinks, it carries ſomething like a Contra- 


diction in it. I fay, © Moſt of our {imple Ideas of Senſation, are not the Like- 
„ neſs of ſomething without us:“ Your Lordſhip infers, if ſo, theſe Ideas are 
really nothing but Names; which, as it ſeems to me, is as much as to ſay, Theſe 
Ideas, that are Ideas, are not Ideas, but Names only. Methinks they might be 
allow'd to be Ideas, and that is all they pretend to be, tho' they do not reſem- 
ble that which produces them. I cannot help thinking a Son ſomething really 
more than a bare Name, tho' he has not the luck to reſemble his Father, who 
begot him: And the Black and Blue which I ſee, I cannot conclude but to be 
ſomething beſides the words Black and Blue (wherever your Lordſhip ſhall place 
that Something, either in my Perception only, or in my Skin) tho” it reſemble 
not at all the Stone, that with a knock produc'd it. 

Should your Lordſhip put your two Hands, whereof one is hot and the other 
cold, into lukewarm Water; it would be hard to think, that the Idea of Heat 
produc'd in you by+one of your Hands, and the Idea of Cold by the other, were 
the Likeneſſes and very Reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame Water, ſince the 
ſame Water could not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch real Contrarieties. 
Wherefore ſince, as 'cis evident, they cannot be Repreſentations of any thing 
in the Water, it follows by your Lordſhip's Doctrine here, that if you ſhould 
declare what you feel, viz. That you feel Heat and Cold in that Water, viz. 
Heat by one Hand, and Cold by the other; you mean nothing by Heat and 
Cold. Heat and Cold in the caſe are nothing but Names; and your Lordſhip, in 
truth, feels nothing but theſe two Names. 


tion. Whether you do this to ſew that I have no Criterion, whereby to diltin- 
guiſh true from falſe. Ideas; or to ſhew, that my way of Certainty by Ideas is in- 
confiſtent with the Certainty of Deductions by Reaſon ; (for theſe were the things 
you ſeem'd to me to have undertaken to ſbeu, and therefore to be upon in this 
place) does not appear: but this appears by the words wherewith you intro- 
duce this Examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong. 

Your Lordſhip, as it you had been ſenſible that your former Diſcourſe had led 
you towards doing me wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this new 
one of Demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no wrong- Can it be thought 


_ - Your Lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my way of Demonſtra- P. 129. 


P. 129. 


now, that you forget this Promiſe, before you get half through your Examen? 


Or is a miſ-citing my Words, and miſrepreſenting my Senſe, no Wrong? Your 
Lordſhip, in this very Examen, ſets down a long Quotation out of my E/ay, 


and in the cloſe you tell me; Theſe are my own Words which your Lordſbip has ſet P. 133. 


down at large, that I may not complain that yeu miſrepreſent my Senſe. This one would 
think Guaranty enough in a leſs Man than your Lordſhip : And yer, my Lord, 


I muſt crave leave to complain, that not only my Senſe, but my very Words, 
are in that Quotation miſrepreſented. 


8 111 To 
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| "vt B. 4. ſet down my Words, as I read them in that place of my Book which your Lord- 
C. 7. 10. 
Anſw. 2. 
P. 132+ 


P.133—146, 


P. 129. 


P. 130. 


3 * 7 N 
Mr. Lock u's Second Reply 
To fhew that my Complaint is not groundleſs, give me leave, my Lord, to 
ſhip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your ſecond Letter. 


«© If we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions may That it is true of dur 
© be made about all our diſtin& Ideas, Principles will particular diſtin Ideas, 
* be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which that they are all known 5 
* Men arrive to the knowledg of at different Ages; their natrue Evidence, 47e 
* and a great many ot theſe innate Principles they wholly independent, receive 
never come to know all their lives. But whether 0 light, nor are capable of 
* they come in view of the Mind earlier or later, any proof, one from ano- 
*© this is true of them, that they are all known by ther, &c. 
their native Evidence, are wholly independent, | 
© receive no light, nor are capable of any Proof, 
one from another, &c.” 


By their ſanding thus together, the Reader will without any pains ſee whe- 
ther thoſe your Lordſhip has ſer down in your Letter are my own Words ; and 
whether in that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident Propoſitions or Principles, 
I have any thing in Words or in Senſe like this, That our particular diſtinct 
Ideas are known by their native Evidence, &c. Tho your Lordſhip cloſes the Quo- 
ration With that ſolemn Declaration above-mention'd, That they are my own 
Words, which you have ſet down at large, that I may not complain you miſrepreſent my 
Senſe. And yet nothing can more miſrepreſent my Senſe than they do, applying 
all that to particular Ideas, which I ſpeak there only of ſelf-evident Propofitions or 
Principles; and that ſo plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking 
it in my own words: And upon this Miſrepreſentation of my Senſe, your Lord- 
ſhip raiſes a Diſcourſe, and manages a Diſpute for, I think, a dozen Pages fol- 
lowing, againſt my placing Demonſtration on ſelf-evident Ideas; tho' ſelj-evident Ideas 
are things wholly unknown to me, and are no where in my Book, nor were ever 
in my Thoughts. | 5 

But let us come to your Exceptions againſt my way of Demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip is pleas d to call Demonſtration without Principles. Anſw. If you 
mean by Principles ſelf-evident Propoſitions, then you know my Demonſtration 
is not without Principles, in that ſenſe of the term Principles. For your Lordſhip 
in the next Page blames my way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate Idea in 
Demonſtration to have a ſelf evident Connectian with the other Idea; for two 
ſuch Ideas as have a ſelf-evident Connection, join'd together in a Propoſition, make 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition. If your Lordſhip means by Principles, thoſe which in 


4. the place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz. Whatever is, is; and it 


is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſuch other general Propo- 
ſitions, as are receiv d under the name of Maxims : I grant, that I do ſay, That 
they are not abſolutely requiſite in every Demonſtration; and I think I have 
ſhewn, that there be Demonſtrations which may be made without them: tho” I 
do not, that I remember, ſay, That they are excluded, and cannot be made uſe 
of in Demonſtration. | 7 

Your Lordfbip's firſt Argument againſt my way of Demonſtration, is, That it 
muſt ſuppoſe Self-evidence muſt be in the Ideas of my Mind; aud that every intermediate 
Idea, which 1 take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt have a ſelf-evident Connection 
with the others. Anſw. Taking Self-evidence in the Ideas of the Mind, to mean in the 
perceiv'd Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas in the Mind; I grant, I do not 
only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. 

'Fo prove it not to be ſo.in Demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, That it is ſuch 
a way of Demonſtration, as the old Philoſophers never thought of. Anſw. No body, I 
think, will queſtion, that your Lordſhip is very well read in the old Philoſo- 
phers : But he that will anſwer for what the old Philoſophers ever did, or did not 
think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant Writings. better than any Man 
ever did ; but muſt haye ways to know their Thoughts, that other Men have 
not- Forall of them rhought more than they writ ; ſome of them writ not at all, 
and others writ a great deal more than ever came to us. But if it ſhould happen 


that any of them placed the Proof of any Propoſition in the Agreement _ ns | 
things 
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things in a third, as I think ſome of them did 3 then it will, I humbly conceive, 
appear, that they did think of my way of Demonſtration ; unleſs your Lordſhip 
can ſhew, that they could ſee that two things agreed in a third, withour per- 
ceiving their Agreement with that third: and if they did in every Syllogiſm of 
a Demonſtration perceive that Agreement, then there was a ſelf-evident Con- 


1 nection; which is that which your Lordſhip ſays they never thought of. | 

1 But ſuppoſing they never thought of it, muſt we put out our Eyes, and not ſee 
1 whatever they over-look d? Are all the Diſcoveries made by Galileo, my Lord 
e Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falſe, becauſe they 
? teach us What the old Philoſophers never thought of ? Miſtake me not, my Lord, 
f in thinking that I have the Vanity here to rank my ſelf, on this occafion, with 


theſe great Diſcoverers of Truth, and Advancers of Knowledge. On the con- 
trary, I contend, that my way of Certainty, my way of Demouſtration, which 
your Lordſhip {6 often condemns for irs Newnels, is not New ; hut is the very 
{ame that has always been uſed, both by Antients and Moderns. I am only con- 
fidering here your Lordſhip's Argument, of never having been thought of by the old 
Philoſophers ; which is an Argument, that will make nothing for or againſt the 
Truth of any Propolition advanc'd by a modern Writer, till your Lordſhip has 
prov'd, that thoſe old Philoſophers (ler the happy Age of old Philoſophers de- 
6 termine where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover all Truth, or that they had 
the ſole Privilege to ſearch after it, and beſides them no body was to ſtudy 
Nature, no body was to think or reaſon for himſelf ; but every.one was to be 
barely a reading Philoſopher, with an implicit Faith. __ 
Your Obje&ion in the next words, That then every Demonſtration carries its p. 129; 
own Light with it, ſhews that your way by Reaſon is what I do not underſtand, 
For this I thought heretofore was the Property of Demonſtration, and not a 
Proof that it was not a Demonſtration, that it carry d its own Light with it: But 
yet tho' in every Demonſtration there is a ſelf evident Connection of the Ideas, by 
which it is made; yet that it does not follow from thence, as your Lordſhip here 
objects, that then every Demonſtration would be as clear and unqueſtionable as | 
that o and two make four, your Lordihip may fee in the ſame Chapter, and the Em, B. K 
realon of it. | | | : 2 e. 2. F. 4576. 
You ſeem in the following words to allow, that there is ſuch a Connection 
of the intermediate Ideas in Mathematical Demonſtrations ; but ſay, Tou ſhould be P. 140: 
glad to ſee any Demonſtration (not about Figures and Numbers) of this kind. And 
if that be a good Argument againſt it, I crave leave to uſe it too on my fide ; 
and to ſay, That I would be glad to ſee any Demonſtration (not about Figures and 
Numbers) not of this kind, i. e. wherein there is not a ſelf-evident Connection 
of all the intermediate Ident. If you have any ſuch, I earneſtly beg your Lord- 
ſhip to favour me with it; for I crave liberty to ſay, That the Reaſon, and 
Form, and Way of Evidence in Demonſtration, wherever there is Demonſtration, 
is always the ſame. | . . WES 
But you ſay, THIS is a quite different Caſe from mine: I ſuppoſe your Lord- p. 130. 
{hip means by THIS, Mathematical Demonſtration, the thing mention d in the | 
preceding Period; and then your Senſe will run thus: Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, wherein Certainty is to be had by the Intuition of the ſelt-evident Con- 
nection of all the intermediate Ideas, are different from that Demonſtration which 
I am there treating of. If you mean nor ſo, I muſt own, I know not what you 
mean by ſaying, THIS is a quite different Caſe from mine. And if your Lord- 
ſhip does mean ſo, I do not ſee how it can be ſo as you ſay : your Words taken 
all together run thus ; My principal Ground is from Mathematical Demonſtrations, p, 130. 
and my Examples are bronght from them. But this is quite @ different Caſe from 
mine : i, e. I am ſpeaking in that Chapter of my Eſay concerning Demonſtration 
in general, and the Certainty we have by it: The Examples I ule, are brought 
from Mathematicks, and yet you ſay, Mathematical Demonſtrations are quite & 
different Caſe from mine. It I here miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's THIS, I mult 
beg your pardon for it; it is one of your privileg d Particles, and 1 am not Ma- 
ſter of it. Miſrepreſent your Senſe, 1cannot; for your very Words are ſet 
down, and let the Reader judg. | | 2 1 | 
But your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for what you had ſaid in theſe Words 
{ubjoin'd, where you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical De- P. 170: 
TL: Yyy 2 | monſtrations 
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monſtrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind, and do not relate to the Exiſtence of 
things; but our Debate goes upon a Certainty of Knowledg of things as really exiſting. 


In which Words there are theſe things remarkable : 


1. That your Lordſhip's Exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning Demonſtration in my Eflay, and nor againſt any thing I have ſaid in 
either of my Letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and 1 
have fince, in our Letters, had any Debate about the Certaiuty of the Knowledg 

things as really exiſting ; that which was writ before that Debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. It therefore your Lordſhip makes 
any Exception (as you do) to my way of Demonſtration, as propos'd in my 
Eflay, you muſt, as I humbly conceive, take it as deliver'd there, comprehend- 
ing Mathematical Demonſtrations ; which cannot be excluded, becauſe your 
Lordſhip ſays, Our Debate now goes upon a Certainty of the Knowledg of things as 
really exiſting, ſuppoſing Mathematical Demonſtrations did not afford a Certainty of 
Rnowledg of things as real) exiſting. 


* 


2. Bur in the next place Mathematical Demonſtrations do afford a Certainty 


ot the Knoweledg of things as really exiſting, as much as any other Demon- 


ſtrations whatſoever and therefore they afford your Lordſhip no Ground 
upon that account ro ſeparate them, as you do here, from Demonſtrations in 
Tour Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient Grounds to charge 


P. 130. me with the contrary: For you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Ma- 


thematical Demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind; this indeed I grant: 


and do not velate to the Exiſtence of things; but theſe latter Words I do not 


remember that I any where ſay. And 1 with you had quoted the place where 
I grant any ſuch thing 3-1 am ſure it is not in that place, where it is like- 
lieſt to be found: I mean, where I examine, whether the Knowledg we have 
of Mathematical Truths, be the Knowledg of Things as realling exiſting: There 


Eſſay, B. 4. I ſay (and I think 1 have prov'd) that it is, tho it conſiſts in the Perception 


C. 4. & 6. of che Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas that are only in the Mind; 


8 41 


becauſe it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe Ideas. 


$:7: Upon which Ground it was, That I there affirm'd moral Knowledg alſo ca- 


— 
* 


pable of Certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other- way can your Lord- 


' ſhip proceed, in any Demonſtration you would make, about any other thing 


but Figures and Numbers, but the fame that you do in Demonſtrations about 
Frgures and Numbers? If you would demonſtrate any thing concerning Man 
or Murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your Mind the Nea or Notion you 
have of that Animal or that Action, and then thew what you would demon- 
ſtrate neceſſarily to belong to that Idea in your Mind, and to things exiſting 
only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that Idea in your Mind? How <lle 
can you make any general Propoſition, that ſhall contain the Knowledg of 
thing as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhould be glad to learn, when your 
Lordſbip ſhall do me the favour to thew me any ſuch. 

In the mean time, there is no reaſon why you ſhould except Demonſtrations 
about Figures and Numbers from Demonſtrations about other Subjects, upon the 
account that I grant, that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical Demonſtrations 
proceed, are wholly in the Mind, when I ſay the ſame of all other Demonſtra- 
tions. For the Ideas that other Demonſtrations proceed on, are wholly in 
the Mind: And ne Demonſtration whatſocver concerns things as really exi- 
ſting, any farther than as they correſpond with, and anſwer thoſe Ideas in 


the Mind, which the Demonſtration proceeds on. This Diſtinction therefore 


here of your Lordſhip's, between Mathematical and other Demonſtrations, 


P. 131, having no Foundation, your Inference founded on it falls with it; viz. So 


that altho we ſhould grant all that I ſay about the Intuition of Ideas in Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, yet it comes not at all to my Buſineſs, unleſs I can prove, 
that we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Beings, as we have of Numbers and 
Figures, Tho' how Beings here and Numbers and Figures come to be oppos'd 
againſt one another, I ſhall not be able to conceive, till I am better inftru- 
Qed than hitherto I am, that Numbers and Figures are no Beings; and that 


the Mathemaricians and Philoſophers, old ones and all, have, in all the Pains 


taken about them, employ'd their Thoughts about nothing. And I would 


i be 
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be glad to know what thoſe Things are, which your Lordſhip ſays our Debate | 


goes upon here as really exiſting, that are Beings more than Numbers and Figures. 
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Your Lordſhip's next Exception againſt my way of Demonſtration, is, That P. 131. | 


in it I am inconſiſtent with my ſelf. For Proof of it, you ſay, I deſgn to prove De- 


monſtrations without general Principles; and yet every one knows that general Principles 


are ſuppos'd in Mathematics. Anſw. Every one may know that general Prin- 


ciples are ſuppoſed in Mathematicks, witnout knowing, or ever being able to 


know, that I, who ſay alſo that Mathematicians do often make uſe of them, 
am inconſiſtent with my ſelf; tho' J alſo ſay, That a Demonſtration about 
Numbers and Figures may be made without them. * 

Io prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, you add; And that Perſon would be. 
thought- ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prove, That general Principles are of little, 
or of dangerous Uſe in Mathematical Demonſtrations. Auſw. A Man may make o- 
ther ridiculous Faults in writing, beſides Inconſiſtency, and there are Inſtances 
enough of it: But by good luck I am in this place clear of what o be thought 
ridiculous, which yet is no Proof of Inconſiſtency. For I never went about to 
prove, That general Principles are of little or dangerous Uſe in Mathematical Demon- 


ations. 7 4 5 1 
Te prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, your Lordſhip uſes one Argument 
more, and that is, That I confeſs that the way of Demonſtration in Morality, is 
from Principles, as thoſe of Mathematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences. Anſw. With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, 
That the way of Demouſtration in Morality is from Principles, as thoſe of the Ma- 
 thematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences. But this is that which I ſay, That 1 
«© doubt not but in Morality, from Principles as inconteſtable as thole of the 
e Macthematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences, the meaſures of Right and 
« Wrong might be made out.“ Which Words, I humbly conceive, have no 
Inconfiſtency with my ſaying, there may be Demonſtrations without the help 
of Maxims; whatever Inconſiſtency the Words which you here ſet down for 
mine, may have with it. t 


My Lord, the Words you bring out of my Book are fo often different 


P. 121. 


B. 4. 85 25 
§. 18. 


from thoſe I read in the places which you refer to, that I am ſometimes 


ready to think, you have got ſome ſtrange Copy of it, whereof I know no- 
thing, ſince it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with 
ſome care I examine the Obje&ion of Inconſiſtency with my ſelf; that it I find 


any, I may retract the one part or the other of it. Human Frailty, I grant, 


and Variery of Thoughts in long Diſcourſes, may make a Man unwittingly 
advance Inconſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with Ingenuity, and deſerve to be 
excus'd: But for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhew'd him, is to give him- 
ſelf the Lye; which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him in the Senſe of all rational 
Men, than if he receiv'd it from another. ; 

1 own, I have ſaid, in my Eflay, That there be Demonſtrations, which 
may be made without thoſe general Maxims, that I there treated of. But I 
cannot recollect, that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general Maxims could not be 
made uſe of in Demonſtration : for they are no more ſhut out of my way of 
Demonſtration, than any other ſelf-evident Propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no Inconſiſtency in thoſe two Propoſitions, which are mine, viz. Some De- 
monſtratious may be made without the help of thoſe general Maxims ; and Morality, 
1 doubt not, may be demonſtrated from Principles; whatever Inconfiſtency may be 


in theſe two following Propoſitions, which are your Lordſhip's and not mine, 


viz. The way of Demonſtration in Morality is from Principles, and general Maxims 
are not the way to proceed on in Demonſtration, as to other parts of Kuowleds. For 
to admit ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which is what I mean by Principles, in the 


place of my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip quotes for the firſt of my inconſiſtent B. 4. C. 3. 


Propoſitions, and to ſay ( as I do in the other place quoted by your Lord- 
ſhip ) That thoſe magnified Maxims are not the Principles and Foundations 
of all our other Knowledg;* has no manner of Inconſiſtency. For tho? 
I think them not neceſſary to every Demonſtration, ſo neither do I exclude 
them any more than other ſelt-evident Propoſitions out of any Demonſtration; 
wherein any one ſhould make uſe of them | - 

| S 


§. 18. 


B. 4. C. 7. 


§. 10. 
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P. 133. The next Objection againſt my way of Demonſtration, from 13 placing 


Demonſtration on the Self-evidence of Ideas, having been already anſwer'd, 1 thaii 


need to ſay nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing rais'd againſt 


it, in your twelve or thirteen following Pages upon that Topick. But that 


your Lordſhip may not think I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you ſay, 
I ſhall not wholly paſs thoſe Pages over in ſilence. | 


P. 134 1. Your Lordſhip ſays, That / confeſs that ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas are 


far from being ſelf-evident. Anſw. Suppoling I did ſay fo, how, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, does it prove, That it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration 
about real Beings, in this way of Intuition by Ideas Which is the Propoſition 


P. 134. you promiſe to make appear, and you bring this as the firſt Reaſon to make it 


P. 134. 


appear. For ſhould 7 confeſs 2 thouſand times over, That ſome of the moſt oh- 
ious Ideas are far from being ſelf-evident ; and ſhould I, which I do not, make 
ſelf evident Ideas neceſſary ro Demonſtration : how will it thence follow, That 
it is impoſſible to come t® a Demonſtration, &c ? Since tho' I ſhould confeſs ſome 
of the moſt obvious Ideas not to be ſelf-evident ; yet my Confeſſion being but of 
ſome, it will not follow from my Confeſſion, but that there may be alſo {ome 
ſelf-evident : and fo ſtill it might be poſſible to come to a Demonſtration by In- 
tuition, becauſe ſome in my uſe of the Word never ſignifies al, 

In the next place, give me leave to ask, where it is that I confeſs, That 
ſome Ideas are not ſelf-evident ? Nay, where it is, that I once mention any 
ſuch thing as a ſelf-evident Idea? For ſelt-evident is an Epithet, that I do not 
remember I ever gave to any Idea, or thought belong d at all to 7deas, In all 
the places you have produc'd out of my Eſſay, concerning Matter, Motion, 
Time, Duration and Light; which are thoſe Ideas your Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
inſtance in, to prove, That 7 have confeſs'd it of ſome ; I crave leave humbly 
to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any ſuch Confeſſion. However, 
you go on to prove it. The Propoſition then to be prov'd, is, That I confeſs 


that theſe are far from being ſelj-evident Ideas, Tis neceſſary to ſet it down, 


and carry it in our Minds; for the Propoſition to be prov'd, is, I find, a ve- 
ry lippery thing, and apt to ſlide out of the way. | 

Your Lordſhip's Proof is, That according to me, we can have no Intuition 
of theſe Things which are ſo obvious to us, and conſequently we can have no ſelf- 
evident Ideas of them. The Force of which Proot, I confeſs 1 do not under- 
ſtand Me have no Intuition of the obvious thing Matter, and the obvious thing 
Motion; Ergo, we have no ſelf-evident Ideas of them. Granting that they 
are obvious Things, and that obvious as they are, we have, as you expreſs it, 


no Intuition of them; it will not follow from thence, that we have no Intuition 


of the {deas we ſignify by the names Matter and Motion, and ſo have no ſelj- 
evident Ideas of them. For whoever has in his Mind an Idea which he makes 
the name Matter or Motion ſtand for, has no doubt that Idea there, and ſees, 
er has, in your Phraſe, an Intuition of it there; and fo has a ſelf-evident Idea 
of it, if Iatuition, according to your Lordſhip, makes a ſelfevident Idea (for 
of ſelf- evident Ideas, as I have before remark'd, I have ſaid nothing, nor made 
any ſuch diſtinction as ſelf-evident and not ſe/f-evident Ideas) and it Intuition of 
an Idea does not make a ſelf-evident Idea, the want of it is in vain brought 
here to prove the Idea of Matter or Motion not ſelf-evident. 

Bur your Lordſhip proceeds to Inſtances, and your firſt Inſtance is in Mat- 
ter; and here, for fear of miſtaking, let us remember what the Propoſition to 
be prov'd, is, viz. That according to me, we have no Intuition, as you call it, 


P. 135. of the Idea of Matter. Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that I give this 


account of the Idea of Matter, That it confiſts in a ſolid Subſtance, every where 


P. 135. the ſame. Whereupon you tell me, You would be glad to come to a certain Know- 


ledg of theſe two things; Firſt, The manuer of the Cohefion of the Parts of Matter, 


P. 137. and the Demonſtration of the Divifibility of it in the way of Ideas. Anſw. It hap- 


pen d juſt as I fear'd, the Propoſition to be prov'd is lip'd already quite out of 
fight: You own that I ſay Matter is a ſolid Subſtance, every where the ſame. 
This Zea, which is the Idea J ſignify by the word Matter, I have in my Mind, 
and have an tuition of it there: How then does this prove, That according to 
me, there can be no Intuition of the Idea of Matter ! Leaving therefore this Pro- 


P. 135-137. pofition, which was to be prov'd, you bring places out of my Book to ſhew, 


That 


| 
| 
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That we do not know wherein the Union and Cohefion of the parts of 
Matter confiſt; and that the Diviſibility of Matter involves us in Difficulties : 
neither of which either is, or proves, That, according to me, we cannot 
have an Iutuition of the Idea of Matter; which was the Propoſition to be prov'd, 
and ſeems quite forgotten during the three following Pages, wholly imploy'd 
upon this Inſtance of Matter. You ask indeed, whether I car imagine, That P. 136. 
we have Intuition into the Idea of Matter? But thoſe Words ſeem to me to ſig- 
nity quite another thing, than having an Iatuition of the Idea of Matter, as ap- 
pears by your Explication of them in theſe Words ſubjoin'd ; Or thats it is P. 136. 
Poſjeble to come to a Demonſtration about it, by the help of any intervening Idens : 
whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by Tatuition into it, your Lordſhip means 
Demonſtration about it, i. e. ſome Knowledg concerning Matter, and not a bare 
View or Intuition of the /dea you have of it. And that your Lordſhip ſpeaks 
of Kaowledg concerning ſome Affection of Matter, in this and the following 
Queſtion, and not of the bare Intuition of the Idea of Matter; is farther evi- 
dent from the Introduction of your two Queſtions, wherein you ſay, There are 
two things concerning Matter, that you would be glad to come to n certain Know- P. 135. 
ledg of. So that all that can follow, or in your Senſe of them does follow | 
from my Words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the Coheſion of its 
Parts is an Affection of Matter that is hard to be explain'd ; but from them 
it can neither be infer'd, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, Thar 
any one cannot view or have an Intuition of the Idea he has in his own Mind, 
which he ſignifies to others by the word Matter and that you did not 
make any ſuch Inference from them, is farther plain, by your asking, in the 
place above-quoted, not only whether I can imagine, That it is poſſible to come 
to a Demonſtration about it; but your Lordſhip alſo adds, By the help of in- 
ter vening Ideas. For I do not think you demand a Demonſtration by the help of 
inte: vening Ideas, to make you fo ſee, i. e. have an Intuition of, your own Iden 
of Matter. It would miſ become me to underſtand your Lordſmp in ſo ſtrange 
a Senſe : for then you might have juſt Occaſion to ask me again, Whether 
I could think you a Man of ſo little Senſe. I therefore ſuppoſe, as your Words 
import, That you demand a Demonſtration by the help of interuetitks Ideas, to 
ſhew you, how the parts of that thing, which you reprefent to your ſelf by 
that Idea, to which you give the name Matter, cohere together; which is 
nothing to the Queſtion of the Intuition of the Idea: tho' to cover the Change 
of the Queſtion as dexterouſly as might be, Intuition of the Idea is chang'd in- 
to Intuition into the Idea; as it there were no difference between looking: upon 
a Watch and looking into a Watch, i. e. between the {de that, taken 
from an obvious View, I ſignify by the name Watch, and have in my Mind 
when TI uſe the word Watch; and the being able to reſolve any Queſtion that 
may be propos'd to me, concerning the inward Make and Contrivance of a 
Watch. The Idea which taken from the outwatd viſible Parts, I give the 
name Watch to, I perceive, or have an Intuition of, in my Mind equally, whe- 
ther or no I know any thing more of a Watch, than what is repreſented in 
that Idea. | | 
Upon this Change of the Queſtion, all that follows to the bottom of the 
next Page, being to ſhew, that from what I ſay it follows, that there be many P. 137. 
Difficulties concerning Matter, which I cannot refolve 3 many Queſtions con- 
cerning it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided; and not to 
ſhew, that any one cannot perceive, or have an Intuition, as you call it, of 
his own 1dea of Matter: I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip with an 
Anſwer to it. | 
In this one Inſtance of Matter, you have been pleas'd to ask me two hard 
Queſtions. To ſhorten your Trouble concerning this Buſineſs of Intuition of 
Ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to ask you this one eaſy Queſtion 
concerning all your four Inſtances, Matter, Motion, Duration and Light, viz. 
what you mean by theſe four Words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſpect 
it to be either captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uſe I ſnhall make 
of it: If your Lordihip tell me what you mean by theſe Names, I ſhall pre- 
ſently reply, That there then are the Ideas that you have of them in your 
Mind; and 'tis plain you ſee or have an Intuition of chem, as they are in "ar 
no, 
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Mind, or, as I ſhould have expreſs'd it, perceive them as they ate there, be- 
cauſe you can tell them to another. And ſo it is with every one, who can tell 
what he means by thoſe words; and therefore to all ſuch (among which I 
crave leave to be one) there can be no doubt of the Jutuition of thoſe Ideas. 
But if your Lordſhip will not tell me what you mean by thele Terms, I fear 
you will be thought to uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to 
be ſatisfied concerning Queſtions put in Terms, which you your leit cannot 
tell the meaning of. | | 
This conſider' d, will perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that all that you ſay in the fol- 
lowing Paragraphs, to N 2. p. 141. contains nothing againſt Intuitien of Ideas, 
which is what you are upon, tho' it be no Notion ot mine; much leſs does it 
contain any thing againſt my way Demenſtration by Ideas, which is the Point 
under Proof. For, a 5 
1. What Your Lordſhip has ſaid about the Idea of Matter, hath been conſi- 
der d already. | | | 
2. From Motion, which is your ſecond Inſtance, your Argument ſtands thus, 
That becauſe I {ay the Definitions I meet with of Motion are inſignificant, 
therefore the Idea fails us. This ſeems to me a ſtrange Conſequence 3 and all 
one as to ſay, That a deaf and dumb Man, becauſe he could not underſtand 
the words us d in the Definitions that are given of Motion, therectore he could 
not have the Idea of Motion, or the Idea of Motion jail'd him. And yet this 
Conſequence, as foreign as it is to that Antecedent, is forc'd from it to no pur- 
poſe : The Propoſition to be infer' d being this, that then we can have uo Intui- 
tion of the Idea Motion. | | 
3. As to Time, tho the Intuition of the Idea of Time be not my way of ſpeak- 
ing, yet what your Lordſhip here infers from my words, granting it to be a 
right Inference, with Submiſſion, proves nothing againſt the Intuition of that 
lea. The Propoſition to be prov'd, is, That we can have no Iutuitien of the 
Idea ot Time; and the Propoſition which from my words you inſer, is, That 
P. 139. ue have not the Knowledg of the Idea of Time by Intuition, but by rational Ded:Hicn. 
What can be more remote than theſe two Propoſitions? The one of them fig- 
nifying (if it ſignifies any thing) the View the Mind has of it; the: other, 
as I gueſs, the Original and Riſe of it. For what it is to have the Knowledg of an 
Idea, not by Intuition, but by Deduction of Reaſon, I confeſs 1 do not well under- 
ſtand ; only I am ſure, in Terms it is not the ſame with having the Iatuiticn of an 
Idea: But if changing of Terms were not ſome Mens Privilege, perhaps ſo much 
Controverſy would not be written. The meaning of either of theſe Propoſi- 
tions I concern not my ſelf about, for neither of them is mine. I only here 
ſhew, that you do not prove the Propoſition that you your ſelf fram'd, and 
undertook to prove. | | 
Since, my Lord, you are ſo favourable to me, as to ſeem willing to correct 
whatever you can fird any way amiſs in my E/ay : Theretore I ſhall endeavour 
to ſatisfy you concerning the Riſe of our Idea of Duration, from the Sacceſſian of 
[eas in our Minds. Againſt this, tho* it be nothing to the matter in hand, 
P. 139. you object, that ſome People reckoned Succeſſjon of Time right by Knits, aud Notches, 
and Figures, without ever thinking of Ideas. Anſw. Tis certain that Men, 
who wanted better ways, might, by Knots or Nitches, keep Accounts of the 
Numbers of certain ſtated lengths of Time, as well as of the Numbers of Men 
in their Country, or of any other Numbers; and that too without ever conſi- 
dering the immediate Objects of their Thbughts under the Name of Ideas: but 
that they ſnould count Time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 
to me to conceive; and the things they thought on, or were preſent in their 
Minds when they thought, are what I call Ideas thus much in anſwer to 
What your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the Objection ſtronger, 
and ſay, Many have had the Idea of Time, who never reflected on the conſtant 
Train of Ideas, ſucceeding one another in their Minds, whilſt waking, I grant 
it: but add, that want of Reflection makes not any thing ceaſe to be: if it 
did, many Mens Actions would have no Cauſe, nor Riſe, nor Manner; becauſe 
many Men never reflect ſo far on their own Actions, as to conſider what they 
are botrom'd on, or how they are perform'd. A Man may meaſure Duraiton 
by Motion, of which he has no other Mea, but of a conſtant 3 of 
eas 
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Ideas in train; and yet never reflect on that Succeſſion of deas in his Mind. 
A Man may gueſs at the length of his Ray by himſelf in the dark; here is no 
Succeſſion to meaſure by, but that of his own Thoughts; and without ſome 
Succeſſion, I think there is no Meaſure of Duration. But tho? in this caſe he 
meaſures the length of the Duration by the Train of his Ideas, yet he may never 
reflect on that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. 
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You add, Bat befides ſuch arbitrary Meaſures of Time, what need any recourſe P. 140. 


to Ideas, when the returns of Days, and Months, and Tears, by the Planetary Mo- 


tions, are fo eaſy and ſo univerſal ? Such here, as I ſuppoſe, refers to the Kors, P. 140. 


and Notches, and Figures betore-mention'd : It it does not, I know not what it 
refers to; and it it does, it makes thoſe Kors and Notches Meaſures of Time, 
which 1 humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitrary ways of recording 
(as all other ways of recording are) certain Numbers of known lengths of 


Time: For tho' any one ſets down by arbitrary Marks, as Norches on a Stick, 


or Strokes of Chalk on a Trenchard, or Figures on Paper, the Number of 
Yards of Cloth, or Pints of Milk that are deliver'd to a Cuſtomer ; yet I ſup- 


Poſe no body thinks, that the Cloth or Milk were meaſur'd by thoſe Nortches, : 


Strokes of Chalk, or Figures, which therefore are by no means the arbitrary 
Meaſures of thoſe things. But what this is againſt, I confeſs I do nor fee : 
This, I am ſure, it is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remember 
I have ſaid (tho not the planetary Motions, yet) that the Motions of the Sun and 
the Moon, are the beſt Meaſures of Time. But if you mean, That the Idea of 
Duration is rather taken from the Planetary Motions, than from the Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds, I crave leave to doubt of that; becauſe Motion no other 
way diſcovers it ſelf to us, but by a Succeſſion of - eas. 


Your next Argument againſt my thinking the Idea of Time to be deriv'd 


from the Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds, is, That your P. 1494 


Lordſbip thinks the contrary. This, I muſt own, is an Argument by way of Au- 


thority, and I humbly ſubmit to it; tho'I think ſuch Arguments produce no 


Certainty, either in my way of Certainty by Ideas, or in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon. | | 


4. As to your fourth Inſtance, you having ſet down my Exceptions to the P. 141 


Peripatetick and Carteſian Definitions of Light, you ſubjoin this Queſtion : 
And is this a ſelf-evident Idea of Light? I beg leave to anſwer in the ſame way 
by a Queſtion, And who ever ſaid or thouglit that it was, or meant that it ſhould 
be? He muſt have a ſtrange Notion of ſelf-evident Ideas, let them be what they 
will (for I know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others Defini- 
tions of Light to be unintelligible, is a ſelf evident Idea of Light. But farther, 
my Lord, what, I beſeech you, has a felj-evident Idea of Light to do here? 1 


thought in this your Inſtance of Light, you were making good what you under- 


took to prove from my ſelf, that we can have no Intuition of Light. But becauſe P. 134. 


that perhaps would have ſounded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which I with 
all Submiſfion crave leave ſometimes to take notice of) to change the Queſtion ; 
but the Misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our Intuition, but the 
ſel evidence of the Idea of Light, the one is no better prov'd than the other: 
And yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt Head according to your uſual 


form ; Thus we have ſee what Account the Author of the Eſſay himſelf has given P. 141. 


of theſe ſelfevident Ideas, which are the Ground-work of Demonſtration. With 
| Submiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good Eyes, who has ſeen an Account I have 

given in my Eſſay of ſelf evident Ideas, when neither in all that your Lordſhip has 
quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Eſay, ſelf-evident Ideas are ſo much as 
once mention'd. And where the Account I have given of a thing, which I never 
thought upon, is to be een, I cannot imagine. What your Lordſhip farther 
tells me concerning them, viz. That ſelf-evident Ideas are the Ground work of 
Demonſtration, I alſo aflure you is perte& News to me, which I never met with 


any where but in your Lordſhip : Tho” if I had made them the Ground-work of 


Demonſtration, as you ſay, I think they might remain ſo, notwithſtanding any 
ching your Lordſhip has produc'd to the contrary. 


We are now come to your ſecond Head, where I expected to have found this P. 14t- 


Conſequence made good, That theie may be contradictory Opinions about Ideas, 


which I account moſt clear and diſtin; Ergo, it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtra/ 
Vol, I. , ; "DS tion 
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tien about real Beings in the way of Intuiticu of Ideas. For this you told me was 
your ſecond Reaſon to prove this Propoſition. This Conſequence your Lord- 
ſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as fo clear, that it needs no Proot ; I can find none 
here where you take it up again. To prove ſomething, you ſay, Suppoſe an 
Idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtin, and others ſheuld think 
the contrary to be ſo : In obedience to your Lordſhip, 7 do ſuppoſe it. But, when 


it is ſuppos'd, will that make good the above-mention'd Conſequence ? You your 


Ibid. 


ſelf, my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend it; but in this Queſtion ſubjoin'd, 
bat hopes of Demonſtration by clear and diſtinci Ideas then?) inter a quite different 
Propoſition. For, I is mmpcſſible to come to a Demonſtration about real Beings in the 
way of Tatuition of Ideas; and, There is no hopes of Demonſtration by clear and diſ. 
tinci Ideas; appear to me two very different Propoſitions. 

There appears ſomething to me yet more incomprehenſible in your way of 
managing this Argument here. Your Reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe 
words, There may be contradictory Opinions about ſome Ideas, that I account moſt 
clear and diſtin? : And your Inſtance of it is in theſe words, Suppeſe an Idea hap- 
pen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtintt, and others ſhould think the con- 
trary to bs fo. Anfw. So they may, without having any contradictory Opinions a- 
bout any Idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtinct, A Man may think his Alea 
of Heat to be clear and diſtin&, and another may think his Idea of Cold (which 
I take to be the contrary /dea to that of Heat) to be clear and diſtin&, and be 
both in the right, without the leaſt appearance of any contradictory Opiniens. 
All therefore that your Lordſhip ſays, in the remaining part of this Paragraph, 
having nothing in it of contradictory Opinions about Ideas that I think meſt clear, 
ſerves not at al to make good your ſecond Reaſon. The truth is, all that you 
ſay here concerning Des Cartes's Idea of Space, and another Man's Idea of Space, 
amounts to no more but this; That different Men may fignify different Ideas by 
the ſame Name, and will never fix on me what your Lordſhip would perſuade 
the World 1 ſay, that both Parts of a Contradiction may be true. Tho' I do ſay, 
that in ſuch a looſe uſe of the Terms Bedy and Vacuum, it may be demonſtrated 
both that there is, and is not a Vacuum Which is a Contradiction in words, 


and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in Senſe, on thoſe who miſtake Words for 


P. 143. 


Things; who are a kind of Reaſoners, whereof I perceive there is a greater 
Number than I thought there had been. All that I have ſaid in that place 
quoted by your Lordſhip, is nothing but to ſhew the Danger of relving upon 


Maxims, without a careful Guard upon the uſe of words, without which they 


will ſerve to make Demonſtrations on both ſides. That this is ſo, I dare ap- 
peal to any Reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as you do here, with 
all the force of theſe Words, Say you ſo? hat! Demonſtrations en both fides 2 
And in the way of Ideas too? This is extraordinary indeed | | 
Thar all the Oppoſition between Des Cartes and thoſe others, 1s only about the 
naming of Ideas, I think may be made appear from theſe words of your Lordſhip 
in the next Paragraph; Iz the Ideas of Space and Body, the Queſtion ſuppos d, is, 
whether they be the ſame or no. That this is a Queſtion only about Names, and 
not about Ideas themſelves, is evident from hence, that no body can doubt 
whether the ſingle Idea of pure Diſtance, and the two Ideas of Diſtance and 
Solidity, are one and the ſame Idea, or different Ideas, any more than he can doubt 
whether one and two are different. The Queſtion then in the Caſe, is not whe- 
ther Extenſion conſider'd ſeparately by it ſelf, or Extenſion and Solidity together, 
be the ſame Idea or no; but whether the ſimple Zea of Extenſion alone ſhall be 
call'd Bod), or the complex Idea of Solidity and Extenſion together ſhall be call'd 
Body. For that theſe Ideas themſelves are different, I think I need not go a- 
bout to prove to any one, who ever thought of Emptineſs or Fulneſs : tor whe- 
ther in Fa& the Bottle in a Man's Hand be empty or no, or can by him be emp- 
ty'd or no; this, I think, is plain, That his Idea of Fulneſs, and his Idea of 
Emptineſs, are not the ſame. This the very Diſpute concerning a Vacuum ſup- 
poles ; for if Mens Idea of pure Space were not different from their Aea of So- 
lidity and Space together, they could never ſo far ſeparate them in their 
Thoughts, as to make a 1 whether they did always exiſt together, any 
more than they could queſtion, whether the ſame thing exiſted with it ſelf. 


Motion cannot be ſeparated in Exiſtence from Space ; and yet no body ever took 
| | the 
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| the Idea of Space and the Idea of Motion to be the ſame: Solidity likewiſe can- 


act exiſt without Space; but will any one from thence ſay, the Idea of Solidity 
and the Idea of Space are one and the ſame ? 
| Your Lordſhip's third Reaſon, to prove that it is impoſſible to come to a Demon- P. 134. 
ſtration about real Beings in this way of Intuition of Ideas, is, That granting the Ideas 
to be true, there is no Selj-evidence of the Connection of them, which is neceſſary to 
made a Demonſtration. This, I muſt own, is to me as incomprehenſible a Con- 
ſequence as the tormer 5 as alſo is that which your Lordſhip ſays to make it p. 143. 
out, which I ſhail ſer down in your own words, that its Force may be left en- 
tire to the Reader: Put grauting the Ideas to be true, yet whan their Connection is 
not ſelf evident, then an intermediate Idea muſt compleat the Demonſtration: But 
how doth it appear, that this middle Idea is ſelf-evidently connected with them? For 
tis ſaid, it that intermediate Idea be not known by Intuition, that muſt need 
a proof; and ſo there can be no Demonſtration : which your Lordſhip is very apt to 
believe in this way of Ideas ; unleſs theſe Ideas get more light by being put between two 
others. Whatever there be in theſe words to prove the Propolition in queſtion, 
leave the Reader to find out: but that he may not be led into a Miſtake, that 
there is any thing in my words that may be ſerviceable to it, I muſt crave leave 
to acquaint him, That theſe words ſet down by your Lordſhip, as out of my 
Eſſay, are not to be found in that place, nor any where in my Book, or any B. 4. C. 2. 
thing to this purpoſe, That the intermediate Idea is to be known by Intuition; but 8. 7. 
this, That there muſt be an intuitive Knowledg or Perception of the Agreement 2. 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea with thoſe, whoſe Agreement or Dil- 
agreement by its intervention it domonſtrates. | 
Leaving therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaſſendus, the Carte- 
fruns, Morinus, and Bernier, in their Argument from Motion, for or againſt a 
Vacuum, as not being at all concern'd in it; I ſhall only crave leave to obſerve, 
that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame way of Argumentation, which 
I think*I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs ſo often, viz. That 
when I have ſaid any thing to ſhew wherein Certainty or Demonſtration, &c. 
conſiſts, you think it ſufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any Inſtance 
out of my Book, of any thing advanc'd by me, which comes ſhort of Certainty 
or Demonſtration : Whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, it is no proof a- 
gainſt my Notion of Certainty, or my way of Demonſtration, that I cannot attain 
ro them in all Caſes. I only tell wherein they conſiſt, wherever they are; but 
if I miſs of either of them, either by reaſon of the Nature of the Subje&, or 
by Inadvertency in my way of Proof, that is no Objection to the Truth of my 
Notions of them : For I never undertook that my way of Certainty or Demon- 
ſtration, it it ought to be call'd my way, ſhould make me or any one Omniſcient 
or Infallible. 5 | | 
That which makes it neceſſary for me here again to take notice of this your 
way of Reaſoning, is the Queſtion wherewith you wind up the account you | 
have given of the Diſpute of the Parties above-named about a Vacuum; And is P. 145+ 
it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a ſelf-evident Connection in the Caſe ? 
Anſw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which fide, in that Diſ- 
pute, ſuch a ſelf-evident Connection is, or is not poſſible. But this I take the 
liberty to ſay, That wherever it is not, there is no Demonſtration, whether it 
be the Cartefians or the Gaſſendiſts this fail'd in this Point. And I humbly con- 
ceive, that to conclude from any one's failing in this, or any other Caſe, of a 
ſelf-evident Connection in each ſtep of his Proof, that therefore it is not neceſ- 
ſary in Demonſtration, is a Concluſion without Grounds, and a way of ar- 
guing that proves nothing. 


In the next Paragraph you come to wind up the Argument, which you have P. 145. 
been ſo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook ; i. e. To ſhew the P. 105. 


difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Rea- 
ſon ; in anſwer to my ſaying, I can find no Oppoſition berween them : which 
Oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, after forty Pages ſpent in 
it, amounts at laſt to this; 
(I.) That I affirm, Thar general Principles and Maxims of Reaſon are of little P. 146. 


or no uſe ; and your Lordſhip ſays, they are of very great uſe, and the only proper 
Foundation of Certainty. To which I crave leave to ſay, That if by Principles 
Vol. I. | 2 2 2 2 and 
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and Maxims your Lordſhip means all ſelf evident Propoſitions, our ways are 
even in this part the ſame ; for as you know, my Lord, I make my {clf-eyident 
Propolitions neceſſary to Certainty, and found all Certainty only in them, If 


by Principles and Maxims you mean a ſelect number of ſelf evident Propoſitions, 


diſtinguiſh'd from the reft by the name Maxims, which is the ſenſe in which | 
uſe the term Maxims in my Hay; then to bring it to a Deciſion, which of us 
two, in this point, is in the right, it will be neceſſary for your Lordſhip to give 
a Liſt of thoſe Maxims ; and then to ſhew, That a Man can be certain of no 
Truth, without the help of thoſe Maxim. For to affirm Mzxims to be the 
only Foundation of Certarnty, and yet not to tell which are thoſe Mixims, or how 
they may be known; is, I humbly conceive, ſo far from lay ing any ſure Grounds 
of Certainty, that ir leaves even the very Foundations of it uncertain. When 
your Lordſhip has thus ſettled the Grounds of your way of Certainty by Reaſon, 
one may be able to examine, whether it be truly the way ot Reaſon, and how 
far my way of Certainty by Ideas differs from it. | 


P. 146. The fecond Difference that you aſſign, between my way of Certaiuty by Ideas 


" 1 
. 


and your's by Reaſon, is, That I ſay, that Demonſtration is by way of Intuiticn o 
Ideas, andthat' Reaſon is anly the Faculty employ'd in diſcovering and comparing Ideas 
with themſelves, or with orbers intervening ; and that this is the only way of Certainty. 
Whereas your Lordſhip affirms, and, as you ſay, have prov'd, That there can be no 


** * Demonſtration by Intuition of Ideas; but that all the Certainty we can attain to, is 


P. 146. 


from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions made from then, Anſw. 
T have ſaid, that Demonſtration conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, with thoſe whole Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement it is to ſhew, in each ſtep of the Demonſtration : And if you will ſay 
this is different from the way of Demonſtration by Reaſon, it will then be to the 
point above-metition'd, which you have been ſo long upon. It this be your 
Meaning here, ir ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſs'd, and remains to be prov'd : 
Bur if any thing elſe be your Meaning, that Meaning not being the Propoſition 
to be prov'd, it matters not whether you have prov'd it or no. | 
Tour Lordfhip farther ſays here, That all the Certainty we can attain to, is 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduttions made from them. This, 
you ſay, you have prov d. What has been prov'd, is to be ſeen in what has been 
already conſider d. But if your Proof, That all the Certainty we can attain to, is 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions made from them, were 
as clearand cogent, as it ſeems to me the contrary ; this will not reach to the 
point in debate, till your Lordſhip has prov d, that this is oppoſite to my way 
of Certainty by Ideas. Tis ſtrange (and perhaps to ſome may be matter of 
thought) that in an Argument wherein you lay ſo much ſtreſs on Maxims, gene- 
neral Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduftions from them, you ſhould never once 
tell us, what, in your account, a Maxim or general Principle of Reaſon is, nor 


the Marks it is to be known by; nor offer to ſhew what a neceſſary Deduction is, 
dor how it is to be made, or may be known. For I have ſeen Men pleaſe them- 


P. . 


felves with Deductions upon Deduttions, and ſpin Conſequences, it matrer'd not 
whether out of their own or other Mens Thoughts; which, when look'd into, 
were viſibly nothing but mere Ropes of Sand. 

Tis true, your Lordfhip ſays, you nom come to Certainty of Reaſon by Deduttions. 
But when all that truly leatned Diſcourſe which follows, 1s read over and over 
again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhip calls a neceſſary De- 
duftion; and by what Criterion you diſtinguiſh it from ſuch Deductions, as 
come ſhort of Certainty, or even of Truth ir ſelf. I confeſs I have read over 
thoſe Pages more than once, and can find no ſuch Criterion laid down in them 
by your Lordſhip, tho' a Criterion be there much talk'd of. But whether it be my 
want of Capacity for your way of writing, that makes me not find any light 
given by your Lordſhip into this matter; or whether in truth you have not 
ſhew'd, wherein what you call a zecgſſary De duction conſiſts, and how it may be 
known from what is not {o, the Reader muſt judg. This I crave leave to ſay, 
That when you have ſhewn what general Principles of Reaſon and neceſſary Dedu- 
Arens are, che world will then ſee, and not till then, whether this your way of 


Certainty by Reaſon, from general Principles and neceſſary DeduStions made from 
them, 
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them, be oppolite to, or ſo much as different from, my way of Certaihty by- 


r. 


evident Propoſit ions, and the F 81 Evidence of demonſtrative or pro- 
lat 8 


ceive, too late, was the wrong way : I ſhould have kept my ſelf ſtill ſafe upon 
the reſerve, Had I learnt this Wiſdom of Thraſo in Terence, and reſolv'd with 
my ſelf, Hic ego ero poſt principia; perhaps I might have deſerv'd the Commen- 
dation was given him, Luc eft ſapere ut bos inſtruxit ipſus fibi cavit loco. Bur I 
deſerv'd to be ſoundly corrected, for not having profited by Reading, ſo much 
as this comes to. 


£21 4 
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But to return to your Accuſation here, which all together ſtands thus: L in P. 145. 


a Chapter of Reaſon are the other trwa Senſes neglected? We might have expetted here 
full Satisfaftion as to the Principles of Reaſon, as diſtinf# from the Faculty, but the 
Author of the Ey who/y awoids it. What I gueſs theſe words accuſe me to 
have avoided, I think I have ſhewn already that I did not avm. 


Before you conclude, you ſay, you muſt obſerve that I prove, That Demonſtration P. 146. 


muſt be by Intuition, in an extraordinary manner from the ſenſe of the word. He 


that will be at the pains to read that Paragraph which you quote for it, will Eſſay, B. 4, 
ſee that I do not prove that it muſt be by Intuition, becauſe it is call'd Demopſira- C. 2. §. 3. 
tion; but that it is call'd Demonſtration, becauſe it is by Intuition. And as to the 


Propriety of it, what your Lordſhip ſays in the following words, It would be P. 147. 


moſt proper for occular Demonſtration or by the Finger, will not hinder it from being 
proper alſo in mental Demonſtration, as long as the Perception of the Mind- 1s 
properly expreſs d by ſeeing. £ 


Againſt my obſerving, that the Notation of the word imported ſhewing ot 


making to ſec, your Lordſhip farcher ſays, Demonſtration among Jome Philoſophers P. 152. 


fignify'd 
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fignify'd only the Concluſion of an Argument, whereby we are brought from ſome- 
thing we did percerve, to ſomething we did not; which ſeems to me to agree with 
What I ſay in the caſe, viz. That by the Agreement of Ideas which we do per- 
: ceive, we are brought to perceive the Agreement of eat which before we did 
P. 152. not perceive. To which no doubt will be anſwer'd, as in a like caſe, Not by a 
way of Intuition, but by a Deductiůon of Reaſon; i. e. we perceive not in a way that 
affords us Intuition or a Sight, but by Deductions # Reaſon, wherein we ſee 
nothing. Whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, that the Force of a Dedu- 
ction ot Reaſon conſiſts in this, That in each ſtep of it we ſee what a Connection 
it has, i e. have an Intuition of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas, as in Demonſtration ; or an Intuition or Perception, that they have a 
S or not ſo much as a probable Connection, as in other Deductions of 
eaſon. | | 92 
P. 147. You farther overthrow the neceſſity of intuitive Knowledg, in every ſtep of a 
 ., Demonſtration, by the Authority of Ariſtotle, who ſays, Things that are ſelj- 
B. 4. C. 7. evident cannot be demonſtrated. And fo I ſay too, in ſeveral places of my Eſſay. 
3 When your Lordſhip can ſhe any Inconſiſtency between theſe two Propotitions, 
where, Viz. That intuitive Knowledg is neceſſary in each ſtep of a Demonſtration, and Things 
B. 4. C.2. that are ſelj-evident cannot be demonſtrated ; then I ſhall own you have overthrown 
the neceſlity of Intuition in every ſtep of a Demonſtration by Reaſon, as well 
| as by Ariſtotle's Authority. | | 
P. 148-150. In the remainder of this Paragraph, I meet with nothing but your Lordſhip 
finding fault with ſome, who, in this Age, have made uſe of Mathematical De- 
monſtrations in Natural Philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two Reaſons againſt this 
way of advancing Knowledg upon the ſure Grounds of Mathematical Demon- 
ſtration, axe thele : 

P. 148. (1.) That Des Cartes, a Mathematical Man, has been guilty of Miſtakes in his 
Stem. Anſw. When Mathematical Men will build Syſtems upon Fancy, and 
not upon Demonſtration, they are as liable to Miſtakes as others. And that 
Des Cartes was not led into his Miſtakes by Mathematical Demonſtrations, but 

_ 3 for want of them, I think has been demonſtrated by * ſome of thoſe Mathema- 
Princip. Ma. ticians who ſeem to be meant here. | | 

themat. /..2, _(2-) Your ſecond Argument againſt accommodating Mathematicks to the nature 
8. 9. of material things, is, That Mathematicians cannot be certain of the manner and de- 

P. 149. grees of Force given to Bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fix d Stars ; nor of the Laws of 
Motion in other Syſtems. A very good Argument why they ſhould not proceed 
demonſtratively in this our Syſtem upon Laws of Motion, obſerv'd to be eſta- 
bliſh'd here: A Reaſon that may perſuade us to put out our Eyes, for fear they 
ſhould miſlead us in what we do ſee, becauſe there be things out of our fight. 

"Tis great pity Ariſtotle had not underſtood Mathematicks as well as Mr. New- 
ton, and made ufe of it in Natural Philoſophy with as good ſucceſs : His Ex- 
ample had then authoriz'd the accommodating of it to material things. But tis not 
to be ventur'd, by a Man of this Age, to go out of the Method which Ariſtotle 
has preſcrib'd, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, has ſet down in the fol- 

P. 150-153. lowing Pages, as that which ſhould be kept to: For it is a dangerous Pre- 
ſumption to go out of a track chalk'd out by that ſuppos'd Dictator in the 
Commonwealth of Letters, tho' it led him to the Eternity of the World. I 
ſay not this, that I do not think him a very great Man; he made himſelf ſo, by 
not keeping Preciſely to beaten Tracks: which ſervile Subje&ion of the Mind, 
if we may take my Lord Bacon's word for it, kept the little Knowledg the 
World had from growing greater, for more than a few Ages. That the break- 
ing looſe from it in this Age, is a Fault, is not directly ſaid ; but there is enough 
ſaid, to ſhew there is no great Approbation of ſuch a Liberty. Mathemaricks 
in groſs, tis plain, are a Grievance in Natural Philoſophy, and with reaſon : 
For Mathematical Procts, like Diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and will be 
touch'd with nothing but ſtri& Reaſoning. Mathematical Proofs are out of the 
reach of topical Arguments, and are not to be attack'd by the equivocal uſe of 
Words or Declamation, that make fo great a part of other Diſcourſes ; nay, 
even of Controverſies. How well you have prov'd my way by Ideas guilty of 
any Tendency to Scepticiſm, the Reader will ſee ; but this I will crave leave to 
ſay, That the ſecluding Mathematical Reaſoning from Philoſophy, and 8 
| thereo 
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| thereof reducing it to Ariſtotelian Rules and Sayings, will not be thought to be 
| much in favour of Knowledg againſt Scepticiſm. 
| Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, Lu did not by any means take off from the Iaudable P. 1 
Endeavours of thoſe, who have gone about to reduce Natural Speculations to Mathe- 
matical Certainty. What can we underſtand by this, but your Lordſhip's great 
Complaiſance and Moderation ? who, notwirhſtanding you ſpend four Pages to 
thew that the Endeavours of Mathematical Men, to accommodate the Principles of 
that Science to the Nature of material things, has been the occafion of great Miſtakes . 
in the Philoſophy of this Age; and that therefore Ariſtorle's Method is to be fol- 
low'd: Yer you make this Compliment to the Mathematicians, That you leave 
them to their Liberty to go on, if they pleaſe, in their laudable Endeavours to 
reduce Natural Speculaticus to Mathematical Certainty. 
And thus we are come to the end of your Lordſhip's clearing this Paſſage; 
That you grant that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Pro- 
per ties of things; but our Reaſon | i. e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Man- 
kind } ts ſatisfy'd, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ; becauſe it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſubfiſt by themſelves : So that the Nature of things properly belongs to 
Reaſon | i. e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Mankind] and not to mere Ideas. 
Which if any one be fo lucky as to underſtand by theſe your Lordſhip's fifty 
Pages ſpent upon it, better than my Friend did, when he confeſs d himſelf gra- 
vel'd by it, as it ſtands here recited, he ought to wg the Advantage of his 
happy Genius, whilſt I miſs that Satisfaction by the Dulneſs of mine; which 
hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the Oppoſition of the way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and the way of Certainty by Reaſon, comes in, in the Explication of this Paſ- 
ſage : or at leaſt, if it does belong to it, yet I muſt own, what is a greater miſ- 
fortune, That I do not ſee what the Oppoſition or Difference is, which your 
Lordſhip has ſo much talk'd of between the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſon. For my Excuſe, I think others will be as much 
in the dark as I, ſince you no where tell wherein you your ſelf, my Lord, place 
Certainty. So that to talk of a Difference between Certainty by Ideas, and Cer- 
tainty that is not by Ideas, without declaring in what that other Certainty con- 
fiſts; is like to have no better ſucceſs, than might be expected from one who 
would compare two things rogether, the one whereof 1s not known. _ 
You now return to your Diſcourſe of Nature and Perſon, and tell me, That, P. 154. 
to what you ſaid about the general Nature in diſtinct Individuals, I object theſe | 
three things: | | 
( 1.) © That I cannot put together one and the ſame and diſtinct:“ This Town 
to be my Objection ; And conſequently there is no Foundation for the Diſtinct ion of 
Nature and Perſon. This, with Submiſſion, I deny to be any Object ion of mine, 
either in the piace quoted by your Lordſhip, or any where elſe. There may be 
foundation enough for Diſtin&ion, as there is of theſe two, and yet they may 
be treated of in a way ſo obſcure, ſo confus'd, or perhaps ſo ſublime, that an 
ordinary Capacity may not from thence get, as your Lordſhip expreſles it, clear 
and diſtint# Apprebenſions of them. This was that which my Friend and I com- 
plain'd of in that place, want of Clearneſs in your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, not of 
want of Diſtinction in the things themſelves. -— 
(2.) © That what your Lordſhip ſaid about common Nature, and particular 
e Subſtance in Individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my Friends.” 
To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleaſe, Tharit is ſtill ſo ro me. 
(3+) That TI ſaid, That to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this matter as in reali- 
* tyit is, there is no ſuch thing as one and the ſame common Nature in ſeveral Indi- 
* viduals ; for all that in truth is in them, is particular, and nothing but par- 
ee ticular, Cc.“ Anſu. This was ſaid, to ſhew how unapt theſe Expreſſions, 
The ſame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals; and ſeveral Individuals being in the 
ſame common Nature; were to give true and clear Notions of Nature. To this 
your Lordſhip anſwers, That other, and thoſe very rational Men, have ſpoken P. 166. 
ſo: To which I ſhall ſay no more, but that it is an Argument, with which os 
any thing may be defended, and all the Jargon of the Schools be juſtify'd ; 
but, I preſume, not ſtrong e:ough to bring it back again, let Men ever ſo ra- 
tional make uſe of it. | | 
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P. 146. Your Lordſhip adds, But now, it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but what ſuits with 
. the new way of Ideas, My Lord, the new way of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeak- 
ing meligibly, was always, and ever will be the ſame. And if I may take the 
liberty to declare my Senſe of it, herein ic conſiſts : (1.) That a Man uſe no 
words but fuch as he makes the Signs of certain determin'd Objects of his Mind 
in thinking, which he can make known to another. (2.) Next, that he uſe the 
fame word ſteddily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his Mind in 
Thinking. (3.) That he join thoſe words together in Propoſitions, according g 
to the Grammatical Rules of that Language he ſpeaks in. (4.) That he unite ; 
thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſcourſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly con- f 
ceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, 
whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which his words 
do or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. f | 
P. 156. You again accuſe the way of Ideas, to make a common Nature no more than a 
common Name. That, my Lord, is not my way by Ideas. When your Lordſhip 
mews me where I have ſaid ſo, 1 promiſe your Lordſhip to ſtrike it out: and 
| the like I promiſe when you ſhew me where 7 preſume that we are not to judg of 
P. 156. things by the general Principles of Redſon, which you call my Fundamental Miſtake. 
P. 157. Theſe Principles of Reaſon, you ſay, muſt be the Standard to Mankind. If they 
are of ſuch conſequence, would it not have been convenient we ſhould have been 
inſtructed ſomething more particularly about them, than by barely being told 
their name; that we might be able to know what are, and what are not Prin- 
ciptes of Reaſon ? | | | 
But be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the Standard to Mankind, 
P. 167. ydur Lordſhip ſays, Lou Fn in this Debate proceed upon the following Prixciples, to 
make it appear that the Difference between Nature and Perſon is not imaginary and 
fictitious, but grounded upon the real Nature of things. With Submiſſion, my 
Lord, you need not be at the pains to draw up your great Artillery of ſo many 
Maxims, where you meet with no Oppoſition. The thing in Debate, whe- 
ther in this Debate or no, I know not, but what led into this Debate, was a- 
bout theſe Expreſſions; One common Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and ſeve- 
ral Individuals in one common Nature and the Queſtion, Ithought, was, whe- 
ther a general or common Nature could be in Particulars, i. e. exiſt in Indivi- 
duals? But ſince your Lordſhip turns your Artillery againſt thoſe who deny 
that there is any Foundation of Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon, I am out 
of Gun- not; for I am none of thoſe, who ever ſaid or thought there was no 
Foundation of Diſtinction between Nature and Per ſon. | | 
P. 158. The Maxims you lay down in the following Paragraph, are to make me un 
derſtand how one and the ſame and diſtinct may conſiſt ; J confeſs, I do not ſee 
how your Lordſhip's words there at all make it our. This, indeed, I do un- 
derſtand, that ſeveral particular Beings may have a conformity in them to one ge- 
neral abſtract Idea, which may, if you pleaſe, be call'd their general or common | 
Nature But how that Idea or general Nature can be the ſame and diſtintt, is 
{ill paſt my Comprehenſion. | | 
To my ſaying, That your Lordſhip had not told me what Nature is, 1 am 
P. 159. told, Thar if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſee, that by Nature 
| you meant the Subject of eſſential Properties. A Lady asking a learned Phyſician 
what the Spleen was, receiv'd this anſwer, That it was the Receptacle of the 
melancholy Humour. She had a mind to underſtand what the Spleen was, but 
by this Definition of it found her ſelf not much enlighten'd ; and therefore 
went on to ask, what the melancholy Humour was: and by the Doctor's an- 
ſwer found that the Spleen and the melancholy Humour had a relation one to 
another; but what the Spleen was, ſhe knew not one jor better than ſhe did be- 
fore he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative Definitions of Terms 
that are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us into a Circuit to the ſame 
place from whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the ſame Ignorance we were 
in at firſt. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if I, willing as I am to un- 
derſtand what your Lordſhip means by Nature, ſhould go on to ask what you 
mean by efſential Properties. 
P. 169-161. The three or four next Pages, I hope, your Lordſhip does not think contain 
Lett. 2. any ſerious Anſwer to what my Friend ſaid concerning Peter, James, and John j 
| an 
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and as for the Pleaſantry of your Coumtiyman, I ſhall not pretend to meddle 
with that, ſince your Lordſhip, who knows better than any body his way of 
chopping of Logick, was tain to give it off, becauſe it was growing too rough. 
What work ſuch a dangerous Chopper of Logick would make, with an Argument 
that ſuppos'd the names Peter, Jam:s, and John, to ſtand for Men ; and then 
without ſcruple affirm'd, That tne Nature of Man was in them; if he were let 
looſe upon it: who can tell? Eſp-cally it he might have the liberty ſtrenuouſly 
to uſe the Phraſe for his Life, and ro obſerve what a turn the chiming of words, 
without determin'd Ideas annex d to them, give to the Underſtanding, when they 
are gone deep into a Man's Head, and pals there for things. | | 

To fhew that the cemmon or general Nature of Man could not be in Peter or 
James, I alledg'd, That whatever exiſted (as whatever was in Peter or James 
did) was particular; and that it confounded my Underſtanding, to make a Ge- 
neral a Particular. In anſwer, your Lordihip tells me, That to make me under- p. 164. 
ſtand chis, you had told me in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, That we are to 
confider Beings as God had order d them in their ſeveral ſorts and ranks, &c. And | 
thereupon you ask me, Ay it was not anſwer d in the proper place for it? Anſw. p. 1651 
] own 1 am not always ſo fortunate, as to ſay things in that, which your Lord- 
ſhip thinks the proper place; but having been rebuked for Repetirions, I thought 
your Lordſhip could not be ignorant, that I had confider d Beings as God had or- 
der d them in their ſeveral ſorts and ranks, &Cc. ſince you could net but have read 
theſe words of mine: © would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to Eſſay, B. 3. 
« deny, that Nature in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike. C- 3+ $+ 73+ 
© There is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
ce things propagated by Seed, Cc.“ And I have expreſs d my Senſe in this 

point ſo fully here, and in other places, particularly B. 3. C. 6. that I dare leave 
it to my Reader, without any farther Explication. 

Your Lordſhip farther asks, 1s not that a real Nature, which is the Subject of P. 163. 
real Properties? And is not the Nature really in thoſe who have the eſſential Proper- 
ties? I anſwer to both thoſe Queſtions, Les; ſuch as is the Reality of the Sub- 
je&, ſuch is the Reality of its Properties: the abſtra& general Idea is really in 
the Mind of him that has it, and the Properties that it has are realy and inſepa- 
rably annex'd to it; let this Reality be whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes : But this 
will never prove, that this general Nature exiſts in Peter or James. Thoſe Pro- 
perties, with ſubmiſſion, do not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, exiſt in Peter and 
James: Thoſe Qualities indeed may exiſt in them, which your Lordſhip calls 
Properties; but they are not Properties in either of them, but are Properties only 
of that ſpecifick abſtract Nature, which Peter and James, for their ſuppos'd con- 
formity to it, are rank'd under. For example, Rationality, as much a Property 
as it is of a Man, is no Property of Peter, He was rational a good part of his 
Life, could write and read, and was a ſharp Fellow at a Bargain; but about Thirty, 
a knock ſo alter'd him, that for theſe twenty Years paſt he has been able to do 
none of theſe things : there is to this day not ſo much appearance of Reaſon in 
him, as in his Horſe or Monkey, and yet he is Peter ſtill. 

Your Lordſhip asks, Is not that a real Nature, that is the Subject of real Proper- P. 165. 
ties? Aud is not that Nature really in thoſe who have the ſame eſſential Properties? 

Give me leave, I beſeech you, to ask, Are not thoſe diſtin& real Natures, that 
are the Subjects of diſtinct eſſential Properties? For example, the Nature of 
= = an Animal is the Subje(t of eſſential Properties of an Animal, with the excluſion of 
SH thoſe of a Man or a Horſe ; for elſe the Nature of an Animal, and the Nature 

of a Man, and the Nature of a Horſe, would be the ſame : and ſo, wherever 

the Subject of the eſſential Properties of an An mal is, there alſo-wonfd be the 

Subject of the eſſential Properties of a Man, and of a Horſe; and fo, in effect, 

whatever is an Animal, would be a Man : the real Nature of an Animal, and 

the real Nature of a Man, being the ſame. To avoid this, there is no other way 

(if this Reality your Lordſhip builds ſo much on, be any thing beyond the Rea- 

lity of two abſtract diſtinct Ideas in the Mind) but that there be one real Nature 

of an Animal, the Sulject of the eſſential Properties of an Animal; and another 

real Nature of a Man, the Subject of the efſential Properties of a Man: both which 

pI real Natures mult be in Peter, to make him a Man. So that every individual 
Manor Beaſt, muſt, according to this account, have two real Natures in him, to 
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Mr. Lock E Second Reply 
make him what he is: nay, if this be ſo, two will not ſerve the turn. Bucepha- 
lus muſt have the real Natures of Eus or Being, and the real Nature of Body, and 
the real Nature of Vivens, and the real Nature of Animal, and the real Nature of 
a Horſe, i. e. Five diſtinct rea! Natures in him, to make him Bucephalus: For 
theſe are all really diſtin& common Natures, whereof one is not the Subject of 
preciſely the ſame eſſential Properties as the other. This, tho' very hard to my 


Underſtanding, muſt be realiy ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or general Nature, 
be a real Being, that really exiſts any where but in the Underſtanding : Common 


P. 164. Nature, taken in my way of Ideas, your Lordjhip truly ſays, will not make me under- 


ftaud ſuch a common Nature as you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral Individuals, 
becauſe I can have no Ideas of real Subſtances, but ſuch as are particular; all ethers 
are only abſtratt Ideas, and made only by the Act of the Mind. But what your 
Lordſhip farther promiſes there, I find, to my | ſorrow, does not hold, wiz, 
That in your Lordſbip's way (as far as you have diſcover'd it) which you call 
the way of Reaſon, I may come to a better unde; ſtanding of this matter. 


P. 166. Your Lordihip in the next Paragraph declares your ſelf really aſbam d to ve pur | 


to explain theſe things, that which you had ſaid being ſo very plain and ealy : 
And yet I am not aſbam d to own, that for my Life I cannot underſtand them, as 
they are now farther explain'd. Your Lordſhip thinks it prov'd, That every 
common Nature is a real Being: Let it be ſo, that it is the Subject of real Propes- 


ties, and that thereby it is demonſtrated to be a real Being; this makes it harder 


for me to conceive, that this common Nature of a Man, which is a rea! Being, 
and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, iz James, and in John. Had Amphi- 
truo been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much puzzled, or though: 
Sofia to talk idle, when he told him, Demi go Jum inquam & apud te adſum Sofa 
idem. For the commen Nature of Mai, is a real Being as your Lordſhip ſays, 
and Sofia is no more: And he that can conceive any one and the ſame real Being 
to be in divers places at once, can have no difficulty ro conceive it of another 
real Being. And ſo Sofia may at the ſame time be at home, and with his Maſter 
abroad: And Amphitruo might have been a/ham'd to demand the Explication of 
ſo plain a matter; or at leaſt, if he had ſtuck a little at here and there too, 
ought he not to have been ſatisfy'd, as ſoon as Sofia had told him, I am another 
diſtinct I here, from the ſame I that I am there? Which, no doubt, Sofia could 
have made out: let your Lordſhip's Countryman chop Logick with him, and try 


. whether he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poſſible, Sofa, that thou the real 


ſame, as thou ſay ſt, ſhould ſt be at home and here too? Sofia. Very eaſily, be- 
cauſe I am really the ſame, and yet diſtinct. Countrym. How can this be? Sofia. 
By a Trick that I have. Country m. Canſt thou teach me the Trick? Sofia. Les: 
tis but for thee to get a particular Subſiſtence proper to thy real ſelf at home, and 
another particular Sabfiſtence proper to thy ſame real ſelf abroad, and the buſineſs 
is done: thou wilt then eaſily be the ſame real thing, and diſtintt from thy ſelf ; 
and thou mayſt be in as many places together, as thou canſt get particular Sub- 
fiſtences, and be {till the ſame one real Being. Countrym. But what is that parti- 
cular Sabfiftence? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, Friend, that's the Secret! I thought 
once it was particular Exiſtence, but that I find is an ineffectual Drug, and will 


not do: Every one ſees it will not make the ſame real Being diſtin from it ſelt, 


nor bring it into two different places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, and 
Subfiftence is taken to do the feat. Countrym. Exiſtence my Boy's Schoolmaſter 
made me underſtand, the other day, when my grey Mare foled. For he told 
me that a Horſe, that never was before, began then to exiſt; and when the 
poor Fole died, he told me the ſame Horſe ceas d to exiſt. Sofia, But did he tell 
thee what became of the real common Nature of an Horſe that was in it when 
the Fole died > Countrym. No: But this I know, that my real Horſe was really 
deſtroy'd. Sefa. There's now thy Ignorance! So much of thy Horſe as had a 
real Exiſtence, was realiy deſtroy'd, that's true: But there was ſomething in thy 
Horſe, which having a real particular Subſiftence, was not deſtroy'd ; nay, and 

the beſt part of thy Horſe too: for it was that, which had in it all thoſe Pro- 
perties that made thy Horſe better than a Broomſtick. Conntrym. Thou tell'ſt 
me wonders of this ſame Sul ſiſtence; what, I pray thee, is ir? Sofia. I beg your 
pardon for that; it is the very Philoſopher's Stone : thoſe who are Adepri, and 


can do ſtrange things with ir, are wiſer than to tell what it is. Connrrym, Where 
i 8 may 
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may it be bought then? So. That I know not: But I will tell thee where 
thou maylt meet with it. Countrym. Where? Sofia. In ſome of the ſhady 
Thickets of the Schoolmen; and tis worth the looking after. For if particular 
Subſiſtence has ſuch a power over a real Being, as to make one and the ſame real 
Being to be diſtinct, and in divers places at once, it may perhaps be able to 
give thee an Account what becomes of that real Nature of thy Horſe after thy 
Horſe is dead; and if thou canſt but find whither that retires, who knows but 
thou mayſt get as uſcful a thing as thy Horſe again? ſince to that real Nature 
of thy Horſe, inſeparably adheres the Shape and Motion, aud other Properties 
of thy Horſe. | | 

I hope, my Lord, your Countryman will not be diſpleasd to have met with 
Sofia to chop Logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real ſelf might be the Jame and diſtin, and be really in diſtinct places at 
once, by the help of a particular Subſiſtence proper to him in each place; as it is in- 
telligible how any rea! Being under the name of a common Nature, or under any 
other name beſtow'd upon it, may be the ſame and diſtin, and realy be in di- 
vers places at once, by the help of a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of thoſe 
diſtin&t ſames, At leaſt, if I may anſwer for my ſelf, I underſtand one as well 
as the other: And if my Head be turn'd from common Senſe (as I find your 8 
Lordſhip very apt to think) fo that it is great News to you that I underſtand a- P. 169. 
ny thing; if in my way of Ideas I cannot underſtand words, that appear to me 
either to ſtand for no Ideas, or to be fo join'd, that they put inconſiſtent Aas 
together; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſperate, and 
leave me, as you do, to the Reader's Underſtanding. + 47 

To your Lordſhip's many Queſtions concerning Men and Drills, .in the Para- 
graph where you begin to explain what my Friend and I found difficult in your 
Diſcourſe concerning Perſon; I anſwer, that theſe two Names, Man and Drill, P. 169, 170 
are perfectly arbitrary, whether founded on real d:ſtin&# Properties or no: ſo per- 
fectly arbitrary, that, if Men had pleas'd, Drill might have ſtood for what Man 
now does, and vice verſa, I anſwer farther, That theſe two Names ſtand for 
two abſtract Ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what they mean by theſe 
two Names) the diſtin& Eſſences of two diſtin& Kinds; and as particular Exi- 
ſtences, or things exiſting are found by Men (who know what they mean by 
theſe Names) to agree to either of thoſe Ideas which theſe Names ſtand for ; 
theſe Names reſpectively are apply'd to thoſe particular things, and the things 
faid to be of that Kind. This I have ſo fully and at large explain d in my Eſay; 
that I ſhould have thought it needleſs to have ſaid any thing again of it here, 
had it not been to ſhew my readineſs to anſwer any Queſtions you ſhall be 
pleas'd to ask concerning any thing I have writ, which your Lordſhip either 
finds difficult, or has forgot. | | | 

In the next place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had ſaid in anſwer | 
to this Queſtion put by your ſelf, J/hat is this Diſtinction of Peter, James, and Vindic. p- 
John founded upon? To which you anſwer'd, That they may be diſtinguiſh'd from 1 2 
each other by our Senſes, as to Difference of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. But 
that is not all; for ſuppoſing there was no external Difference, yet there is a Difference 
between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Theſe Words | 
when my Friend and I came to conlider, we own'd, as your Lordſhip here takes P. 171. 
notice, that we could underſtand no more by them but this; That the Ground 
* of Diſtinct ion between ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, is, 
* That they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Hereupon . 
your Lordſhip tells me, The Queſtion now is, What this Diſtinction is founded upon ? P. 171. 
Whether on our obſerving the Difference of Features, Diſtance of Plate, 8c. or on ſome 
antecedent Ground? LS Pt 

Purſuant hereunto, as if this were the Queſtion, you in the next Paragraph 
(as far as I can underſtand it) make the Ground of the Diſtinction between theſe In- P. 171 


P. 169. 


dividualt, or the Principium Individuaticnis, to be the Union of the Soul and Bod). 
But with Submiſſion, my Lord, the Queſtion is, Whether I and my Friend 
were to blame, becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the words above- cited, having 
remov'd all other Grounds ot Diſtinction, ſaid, There was yet a Difference be- 
tween Peter and James, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature ; we 
could underſtand no more by it, but this, © That the Ground of Diſtin&ion 
Vol. I, : A1 _ © between 
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4 between ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, is, that they are 


* ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature.“ 
Let the Ground that your Lordſhip now aſſigns of the Diſtinction of Indivi- 
duals be what it will, or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. Thar 


the Ground of their Diſtintion is in the Unicn of Soul and Bod); it will, I hum- 
bly conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what you ſaid before might amount to 
no more but this, That the Ground of the Diſtinction between ſeveral Indi- 


ce 


in the ſame common Nature: and therefore we might not be to blame 
for ſo underſtanding it. For the words which our Underſtandings were then 


P. 171—173. 


employ'd about, were thoſe which you had there ſaid, and not thoſe which you 


would ſay five Months after: Tho' I muſt own, that thoſe which your Lordihip 
here ſays concerning the Diſtinction of Individuals, leave it as much in the dark 


to me as what you ſaid before. Bur perhaps I do not underſtand your Lord- 
ſhip's words right, becauſe I conceive that the Principium Individuationis is the 
ſame in all the ſeveral Species of Creatures, Men as well as others; and there- 
fore if the Union of Soul and Body be that which diſtinguiſhes two Individuals in 
the human Species one from another, I know not how two Cherries, or two 
Atoms of Matter, can be diſtin& Individuals ; fince I think there is in them no 
Union of a Soul and Body. And upon this ground it will be very hard to tell 


What made the Soul and the Body Individuals (as certainly they were) before 


F. 173, 174. 


P. 173. 


their Union. | | 

But 1 hall leave what your Lordſhip ſays concerning this matter to the Exa- 
mination of thoſe, whoſe Health and Leiſure allows them more time than I have 
for this weighty Queſtion, Wherein the Diſtinction of two Men or two Cherries 
conſiſts : for fear 1 ſhould make your Lordſhip's Countryman a little wonder a- 
gain, to find a grave Philoſopher make a ſerious Queſt:on it. | 

Io your next Paragraph, I anſwer, That if the tre Idea of a Perſon, or 
the true Signification of the word Perſon lies in this, That ſuppoſing there was no 
other Difference in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a Diffe- 
rence between them as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature; it will fol- 
low from hence, that the name Per ſon will agree to Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
well as to Alexander and Hector. But whether this Conſequence will agree with 
what your Lordſhip ſays concerning Perſon in another place, I am not con- 
cern d; I am only anſwerable for this Conſequence. 

- Your Lordſhip is pleas'd here to call my Endeavour to find out the meaning 
of your words, as you had put them together, triffing Exceptions. To which I 
muſt ſay, That I am heartily ſorry, that either my Underſtanding, or your 


Lordſhip's way of Writing obliges me ſo often to ſuch triffing. I cannot, as 


L have faid, anſwer to what I do not underſtand ; and I hope here my trifing, 
in ſearching out your Lordſhip's meaning, was not much out of the way, be- 
cauſe I think every one will ſee by the Steps I took, that the Senſe I found out 


by it was that which your words imply'd ; and your Lordſhip does not diſown 
it, but only replies, That I ſhould not have drawn. that which was the natural 


P. 174, 175. | 


Conſequence from it, becauſe that Conſequence would not well conſiſt with what 
you had ſaid in another Place. | | 
What your Lordſhip adds farther to clear your ſaying, That an individual in- 


telligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos d to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Defi- 


nition of it; tho” in your Definition of Perſon, you put a compleat intelligent Sub- 


ſtance, mult have its Effect upon others Underſtandings; I muſt ſuffer under the 


P. 176, 


ſhort-fightedneſs of my own, who neither underſtood it as it Rood in your firſt 


- Anſwer, nor do I now as it is explain'd in your ſecond. 
Your Lordſhip being here, as you ſay, come to the end of this Debate, 1 


ſhould here have ended too; and it was time, my Letter being grown already 
to too great a Bulk: But I being ingag'd by Promiſe to anſwer ſome things in 


your firſt Letter, which in my Reply to it I had omitted, I now come to them, 


and ſhall endeavour to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction in thoſe Points; tho' to 
make room for them, I leave out a great deal that TI had writ in anſwer to this 
your 'Lordſhip's ſecond Letter. And if, after all, my Anſwer ſeems too long, 


I muſt beg your Lordſhip and my Reader to excuſe it, and impute it to thole 


occaſions 


1 
2 ö 
I | 
A 
A 


viduals in the ſame common Nature, is, That they are ſeveral Individuals 
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| occaſions of length, which I have mention'd in more places than one, as they 
have occur'd. ” | | 
| The original and main Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, being, whe- 
| ther there were any thing in my Eflay repugnant to the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
1 endeavour, by examining the Grounds and manner of your Lordſhip's 
drawing my Book into that Controverſy, to bring that Queſtion to a Deciſion. 
And therefore in my Anſwer to your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, I inſiſted parti- 
cularly on what had a relation to that point. This Method your Lordſhip 
in your ſecond Letter cenſur d, as if it contain'd only Perſonal Matters, which were 
fit to be laid afide. And by mixing new Matter, and charging my Book with 
new Accuſations, before the firſt was made out, avoided the Deciſion of what 
was in Debate between us; a ſtrong Preſumption to me, that your Lordſhip 
had little to ſay to ſupport what began the Controverſy, which you were ſo 
willing to have me ler fall; whilſt on the other ſide, my Silence ro other 
Points which I had promis'd an Anſwer to, was often reflected on, and 1 re- 
buk'd for not anſwering in the proper Place. 
Your Lordſhip's calling upon me on this occaſion ſhall not be loſt ; tis fit 
your Expectation ſhould bz fatisty'd, and your Objections conſider'd; which, 
tor the Reaſons above mention'd, were not examin'd in my former Anſwer : 
and which, whether true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make nothing for or 
againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. I ſhall therefore conſider them barely 
as ſo many philoſophical Queſtions, and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip 
where, and upon what Grounds tis I ſtick ; and what it is that hinders me 
from the Satisfaction it would be to me, to be in every one of them of your 
mind- | | 
Your Lordſhip tells me, I bether I do not own Subſtance or not, is not the point Anſw. 1. p. 7. 
before us; but whether by virtue of theſe Principles I can come to any Certainty of 
Reaſon about it. And your Lordſhip Jays, the very Places I produce do prove the con- 
trary; which you ſhall therefore ſet down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal 
and Spiritual Subſtances. ' ya ataes „ aaa: - 
Here again, my Lord, I muſt beg your pardon, that I do not diſtinctiy 
comprehend your meaning in theſe Words, wiz. That .by virtue of theſe Prin- 
ciples one cannot come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtauce: For it is not very 
clear to me, whether your Lordſhip means, that we cannot come to Certainty 
that there is ſuch a thing in the World as Subſtance; or whether we cannor 
make any other Propoſition about Subſtance, of which we can be certain; or 
whether we cannot by my Principles eſtabliſh any [dea of Subſtance, of which 
we can be certain. For to come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance. may ſig- 
nify either of theſe, which are far different Propoſitions : And I ſhall waſte 
your Lordſhip's time, my Reader's, and my own (neither of which would I 
willingly do) by taking it in one Senſe, when you mean it in another, leſt I 
ſhould meet with ſome ſuch Reproof as this; That I miſrepreſent your meaning, 
or might have underſtood it if I had a mind to it, &c. And therefore cannot but 
wiſh, that you had ſo far condeſcended to the Slowneſs of my Apprehenſion, 
as to have given me your Senſe ſo determin'd, that I might not trouble you 
with Anſwers ro what was not your preciſe meaning. | =; 
To avoid it in the preſent Caſe, and to find in what Senſe I was here to 
take theſe Words, come to no Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance, I look'd into 
what follow'd, and when I came to the 13th Page, I thought I had there got 
a clear Explication of your Lordſhip's Meaning, and that by zo Certainty of 
Reaſon about Subſtance, your Lordſhip here meant no certain Idea of Subſtance. | 
Your Lordſhip's Words ate, I do not charge them (i. e. me as one of the Gen- Anſw. 1. 5. 
tlemen of the new way of Reaſoning ) with diſcarding the Nation of Subſtance, 13. 
becauſe they have but an imperfect Idea of it ; but becauſe, upon thoſe Principles, 
there can be no certain Idea at all of it. Here I thought my ſelf ſure, and 
that theſe Words plainly interpreted the meaning of your Propoſition, p. 7. 
to be, hat upon my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Subſtance. But 
before 1 came to the end of that Paragraph, I found my ſelf at a loſs again; 
for that Paragraph goes on in theſe Words: Mhereas your Lordſhip aſſerts it to Anſw. 1. p. 
be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds becauſe it is a Repug= 3 
nance to our firſt Conception of things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubfiſt by 
ER, FO; themſelves; 
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themſelves; and therefore yeu ſail, the rational Idea of Subſtance is one of the +. jt 


Id as in our Minds : and however impeijett and wbicure our Netion be, yet we die 


as certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any Beings in the World. 


Here the Certainzy, which your Words ſcem to mean, is Certarnty of the Being 


of Subſtance. | 

In this Senſe therefore I fhall take ir, till your Lordſhip ſhall determine ir 
otherwiſe: And the Reaſon why I take ir ſo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 
goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The Propoſition then 


that your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this; That by Virtue of my Principles 


Wwe cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance : 


And your Lordſhip tells me, That the very Places I produce do prove the comrary, 


which you therefore will ſet down in my owa Lords, beth as to Corporeal aud Spiritual 
Subſtaiices. 


zl The firſt your Lordſhip brings, ate theſe Words of mine: When we talk 
tho” the Idea we have of either of them be but the Complication or Collection 
of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united 
in the thing call'd Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how 
they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, 
and ſupported by ſome common Subje& ; which Support we denote by the 
name Subſtance : tho it be certain, we have no clear and diſtin& Idea of that 
thing we ſuppoſe a Support. Ard again, | 

* The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. 'Think- 
ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Cc. which wc conſidering not to ſubſiſt of them- 


it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which 
we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or No- 
tion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, which 
affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, 
* Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, Cc. do ſubſiſt; we have as 

clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; 
the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum 
to thoſe ſimple Idens we have from without; and the other ſuppos'd ( with 
alike Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations 
< which we experiment in our ſelves.” | 

But how theſe Words prove, That zpuz my Principles we cannot come to any 
Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World ; 1 con- 
feſs I do not fee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, ſthewn. And 
I think it would be a hard matter from theſe Words of mine wo make a Syllo- 
giſm, whoſe Conclufion ſhould be, Ergo, Bom my Principles we cannot come to 
any Certainty of Reaſon that there is any Subſtance in the World. 


Your Lordſhip indeed tells me, that 7 ſay, © That theſe and the like 


* Faſhions of ſpeaking, that Subſtance is always ſuppos'd ſomething ;* and 
grant that I ſay over and over, That Subſtance is ſuppos'd : but that, your Lord- 
thip ſays, it not what you looked for, but fomething in the way of Certainty by Reaſon. 
Whar your Lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs. 
But what I brought that, and ſome other Paſſages to the ſame purpoſe for, 
out of my Eſſay, that, I think, they prove, viz. That I did not diſcard, nor 
almoſt diſcard Subſtance out of the reafonable part of the World. For he that ſup- 
poſes in every Species of material Beings, Subſtance to be always ſomething, 
doth not diſcard or almoſt diſcard it out. of the World, or deny any ſuch 
thing to be. The Paſſages alledg'd, I think, prove this; which was all 1 


brought them for. And if they ſhould happen to prove no more, I think, you 


Anſw. I. p. 9. 


can hardly infer from thence, That therefore upow my Principles we can come to uc 
Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World. | 
Your Lordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my ſuppoſing; and to theſe 
Words of mine, © We cannot conceive how thefe ſenſible Qualities ſhould 
« ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance to ſupport them, 
your Lordſhip replies, It is but ſuppofing ſtil; becauſe we cannot conceive it o- 


therwiſe ; But what Certainty follows from not being barely able to conceive? Anſw. 


The 


or think of any particular ſort of Corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, Stones, &c. 


ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by 


* 


„there is any ſimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, according to my way of ?: _ 


%? Do ſenſible Qualities carry a Corporeal Subſtance along with them? Then a 
Corporeal Subſtance muſt be intromitted by the Senſes together with them: No, but 
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The {ame Certainty that follows from the Repugnaucy to our firſt Conceptions of things, 
upon which your Lordihip grounds the r-lative Idea of Subſtance. Your words Anfw. », 
are, I is a mere Effect of Reaſon, becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of 25. g 
things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould fubfift by themſelves. Your Lordſhip then, 
if 1 underſtand your Reaſoning here, concludes that there is Subſtance, becauſe 
it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of things (for whether that Repugnancy be to 
our firſt or ſecond Conceptions, I think that's all one) that Modes or Accidents + 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves ; and I conclude the ſame thing, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Now what the 
difference of Certainty is trom a Repugnancy to our Conceptions, and from our not 
being able to conceive ; I confeſs, my Lord, I am not acute enough to diſcern. 
And therefore it ſeems to me, that I have laid down the ſame Certainty of the 
Being of Subſtance, that your Lordſhip has done. | 

Your Lordſhip adds, Are there not multitudes of things which wwe are not able to Anſi 
conceive? and yet it would not be alou d us to ſuppoſe what we think fit upon that ac- 
count. Anſw. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a very juſt Rule; tis Pity it does not 
reach the Caſe. But becauſe it is not allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we think fit in things, 
which we are not able to conceive; it does not therefore follow, That we may 
not with certainty ſuppoſe or infer, that which is a natural and undeniable Con- 
ſequence of ſuch an Inability to conceive, as I call ir, or Repugnancy 10 our Concep- 
tions, as you call it. We cannot conceive the Foundation of Harlem Church 
to ſtand upon nothing; but becauſe it is not allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we 
think fit, viz. That it is laid upon a Rock of Diamond, or ſupported by Fairies; 
yet I think all the World will allow the infallible Certainty of this Suppoſition 
from thence, that it reſts upon ſomething. This I take to be the preſent Caſe; 
and therefore your next words, I think, do lefs concern Mr. L. than my Lord 
B. of V. I ſhall ſet them down, that the Reader may apply them to which of 
the two he thinks they molt belong. They are, I could hardly conceive that Anſw. 1. p. 9. 
Mr. L. would have brought ſuch Evidence as this againſt himſelf ; but I muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome unknown Subſtratum in this Caſe. For theſe words, that your Lordſhip has 
laſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, That apon my Principles we cannot 
come to any Certainty, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World ; but 
prove the contrary, That there muſt certainly be Subſtance in the World, and 
upon the very ſame Grounds that your Lordſhip takes it to be certain. | 

Your next Paragraph, which is to the ſame purpoſe, I have read more than Anſw. 12 

once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to wiſh my ſelf young again; . 10. 
or that a Livelineſs of Fancy, ſuitable to that Age, would teach me to {port with 
words for the Diverſion of my Readers. This I find your Lordſhip thinks ſo 
neceſſary to the quickning of Controverſy, that you will not truſt the Debate 
to the Greatneſs of your Learning, nor the Gravity of your Subject without it, 
whatever Authority the Dignity of your Character might give to what your 
Lordſhip ſays: For you having quoted theſe words of mine; © As long as Anſw. 1. 
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« arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded; becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible 
© Qualities carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and a 
© Subſtance wherein they inhere-'* You add, hat is the meaning of carrying 
with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum and a Subſtance ? Have #heſe ſimple 
Ideas the Notion of a Subſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them: How 


they carry the Suppoſition with them ; and truly that is burden enough for them. 
But which way do they carry it? I ſeems it's only becauſe we cannot conceive it 
otherwiſe : Mat is this Conceiving ? It may be ſaid it is an Act of the Mind, 
not built on fimple Ideas, but lies in the comparing the Ideas of Accident and Subſtance 
together ; and from thence finding that an Accident muſt carry Subſtance along with 
it : But this will not clear it; for the Ideas of Accidents are ſimple Ideas, and carry 
nothing along with them, but the Impreſſion made by ſenſible Objects. 8 
In this Paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſome regard to the Entertain- bl 
ment of that part of your Readers, who would be thought Men, as well by 4 
being riſible as rational Creatures. For J cannot imagine you meant this for an 
Argument; if you did, I have this plain ſimple anſwer, That by carrying — 
them 
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them a Suppefition, I mean, according to the ordinary Import of the Phraſe, that 
ſenſible Qualities imply a Subſtrarum to exiſt in. And it your Lordſhip plcale 


to change one of theſe equivalent Exprefiions into the other, all the Argument 


here, I think, will be at an end: Whar will become of the Sport and Smiling, I 
will not anſwer. 

Hitherto, I do not ſee any thing in my words brought by your Lordſhip that 
proves, That upon my Principles ue can come to u9 Certainty of Reaſon, that there is 
Subſtance in the World; but the contrary. | 

Your Lordſhip's next words are to tell the World, that my Simile about the 
Elephant and Tortoiſe, is to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, and the Europe an 
Philoſophers for aſſerting it. But if your Lordſhip pleaſe to turn again to my 
Eſſay, you will find thoſe Paflages were not intended to ridicule the Notion of 
Subſtance, or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that It ſignifies : But to ſhew, that 
tho' Subſtance did ſupport Accidents, yet Philoſophers, who had found ſuch a 
Support neceſſary, had no more a clear Idea of what that Support was, than 
the Iadian had of that which ſupported his Tortoiſe, tho' ſure he was it was ſome- 
thing. Had your Pen, which quoted ſo much of the nineteenth Section of the 
thirteenth Chapter of my ſecond Book, but ſet down the remaining Line and a 
half of that Paragraph, you would by theſe words which follow there, “80 
* that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus'd and ob- 
* {cure one of what it does; have put it pat doubt what I meant. But your 
Loraſhip was pleas'd to take only thoſe which you thought would ſerve beſt to 
your purpoſe ; and I crave leave ro add row theſe remaining ones, to ſhew my 
Reader what was mine. | . | 

Tis to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the ſame I ullration again in that other place, 
which you are pleas'd to cite likewiſe ; which your Lordſhip ſays you did, only 
to ſbeu that it was a deliberate and (as I thought] lucky Similitude. It was upon 
ſerious Conſide ration, I own, that I entertain'd the Opinion, that we had no 
clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance. But as to that Similitude, I do not remem- 
ber that it was much deliberated on; ſuch inaccurate Writers as I am, who 
aim at nothing but Plainneſs, do not much ſtudy Similes : and for the Fault of 
Repetition, you have been pleas'd to pardon it. But ſuppoſing you had prov'd, 
That that Simile was to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, publiſh'd in the Wri- 
tings of ſome European Philoſophers ; it will by no means follow from thence, 
That pon my Principles we cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any 


- ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World. Mens Notions of a thing may be laugh'd at 


Anſw. 1. P. 
12. 


by thoſe, whoſe Principles eſtabliſh the Certainty of the thing it ſelf ; and one 
may laugh at Ariſtotles Notion of an Orb of Fire under the Sphere of the Moon, 
without Principles that will make him uncertain whether there be any ſuch thing 
as Fire. My Simile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were Philoſophers, 
whoſe Knowledg was not ſo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended. It your 
Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the Vanity of ſuch a Pretenſion had ſomething 
ridiculous in it, I ſhall not conteſt your Judgment in the Caſe : For, as human 
Nature is fram'd, tis not impoſſible that whoever is diſcover'd to pretend to 
know more than really he does, will be in danger to be laugh'd at. 

In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip beſtows the Epithet of Dull on Bur- 
gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the Tribe of Logicians, I will not queſtion your 
Right to call any Body Dull, whom you pleaſe : But if your Lordſhip does it to 
inſinuate that I did fo, I hope I may beallow'd to ſay thus much in my own de- 


| fence, That I am neither ſo ſtupid or ill- natur'd, to diſcredit thoſe whom 1 


Anſw. 1. p. 
13. 


quote, for being of the ſame Opinion with me. And he that will look into the 
eleventh and twelfth Pages of my Reply, which your Lordthip refers to, will 
find that I am very far from calling them Dull, or ſpeaking diminiſhingly of 
them. But if I had been ſo ili-bred or fool ſh, as to have call'd them Dull; J 
do not fee how that does at all ſerve to prove this Propoſition, That upon my. 
Principles we can come to as Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtaice 3 
any more than what follows in the next Paragraph. 

Your Lordſhip in it asks me, as if it were of ſome great importance to the 
Propoſition to be prov'd, whether there be no difference between the bare Being of a 
thing, and its Subſiftence by it ſelf ? I anſwer, Yes; there is a difference, as 1 un- 
deritand thoſe Terms: and then I beſeech your Lotdſhip to make uſe of it, to 
| | prove 


A 


t9 the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
prove the Propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by this Queſtion to con- 
clude, That the Ilea of a thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf, is a clear and diſtin Idea 
of Subſtance ; I beg leave to ask, Is the Idea of the manner of Subfiſtence of a 
thing, the Idea of the thing it ſelf? If it be not, we may have a clear and 
diſtin Idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very obſcure and confus'd 
one of the thing. For example, I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a thing that 


cannot ſubſiſt without a Support, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt 


without a Support, and ſay no more of them; can you, by having the clear 
and diſtinct Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, ſay, that you 


have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the thing, that I know, which has, and of the 


thing, that I know, which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech 
you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which I only call by the 
general name Things, that have or have not Supports: for ſuch there are, and 
{uch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe 
to call upon me for them; tho' I rhink your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by 
the general and confus'd Idea of Thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtin& idea 
of having or not having a Support. +2 | | | 
To ſhew a blind Man that he has no clear and diſtinct Aea of Scarlet, I tell 
him, that his Notion of it, That it is a Thing or Being, does not prove he has 
any clear or diftin& Iden of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that; v. g. he knows 
that it ſubſiſts or inheres in another thing: And is there no difference, ſays he in 
your Lordſhip's words, between the bare Being of a thing, and its Subfiſtence in 
another? Yes, {ay I to him, a great deal; they are very different Ideas. Bur 
for all that, you have no clear and diſtin& Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I 
have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of Idea of it beſides that of 
Inhecence. | | | | | 5 
Your Lordſhip has the Idea of ſabſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore you conclude 
you have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the thing that ſub/iſts by it ſelf; which me- 
thinks is all one, as if your Country man ſhould ſay, he hath an Idea of a Ce- 
dar of Lebanon, that it is a Tree of a nature to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support, therefore he hath a clear and diſtin& Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon 
which clear and diſtinct Idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but à ge- 
neral one of a Tree, with which his indetermin'd Idea of a Cedar is confounded. 
Juſt ſo is the Lea of Subſtance, which, however call'd clear and diſtin&, is con- 
tounded with the general indetermin'd Idea of Something. But ſuppoſe that the 
manner of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, give us a clear and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance, how 
does that prove, That upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that 
there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World? Which is the Propoſition to be 
prov'd. | | | 
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In what follows, your Lordſhip ſays, Du do not charge any one with diſcarding Anſw. 5: 
the Notion of Subſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect Idea of it; but becauſe upon P. 13˙ 


thoſe Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of it. 


Your Lordſhip ſays here thoſe Principles, and in other places theſe Principles, 


without particularly ſetting them down, that I know. I am ſure, without lay- 
ing down Propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, thoſe granted, we can- 
wot come to any Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance, which is the thing 
to be prov'd ; your Lordſhip proves nothing in the Caſe againſt me. What 
therefore the certain Idea, which I do not underſtand, or Idea of Subſtance, has 
to do here, is not eaſy to ſee. For that which I am charg'd with, is the diſ- 
carding Subſtance. But the diſcarding Subſtance, is not the biſcarding the Notion of 
Subſtauce. Mr. Newton has diſcarded Des Cartes's Vortices, i. e. laid down Prin- 
ciples from which he proves there is no ſuch thing; but he has not thereby diſ- 


carded the Notion or Ideas of thoſe Vortices, for that he had when he confuted 


their Being, and every one who now reads and underſtands him, will have. 
But, as I have already obſerv'd, your Lordſhip here, I know not upon what 
ground, nor with what intention, confounds the 1deas of Subſtance and Subftance 


it ſelf: for to the words above ſet down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, That you afſert Anſw. 1. 
it to be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it is a Re- b. 13, 14. 


pugnance to our firſt Conception of things, that Modes or Accidents. ſhould Jubfift by 
themſelves ; and therefore your Lordſhip ſaid, hr ah Idea of Subſtance is one of 
Vol. I. | | Bbbb 


the 
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the firſt Ideas in our Minds, and however imperfect and obſcure our Nution be, yet 
we-are as certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that there arc any Beings in 
the Nord. Herein I tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, and therctore 1 
hope this is no Objection againſt rhe Trinity. Nur Lordſhip ſays, you ne ve, 
#hought it was : but to lay al Foundations of Certainty, as to matters of Faith, upon 
clear and diftin&# Ideas, which was the Opinion you oppos d, does certainly overthrow al 
Myſteries of Faith, and excludes the Notion of Subſtance out of ratioual Diſcourſe ; 
which your Lordſhip affirms to have been your Meaning. 2 

How theſe words, as. to matters of Faith, came in, or what they had to do 
againſt me in an Anſwer only to me, I do not ſee : neither will I here examine 
what it is to be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds. But be it 
what it will, this I am ſute, That neither that, nor any thing elſe contain'd in 
this Paragraph, any way proves, that pon my Principles ue cannot come to aus 


_ Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World : Which was the Pro- 


polition to be prov'd+ | 
In the next place then, I crave leave to conſider how that is prov'd, which 

tho" nothing to the Propoſition to be prov'd, is yet what you here aflert ; viz. 
That the Idea of Subſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds : 
Your proof of it is this, becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conception of things, 
that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by:themſelves, and therefore the rational Idea 
of Subſtance is one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds. From whence I grant it to be 
a good Conſequence, that co thoſe who find this Repuguance, the Idea of a Sup- 
port is very neceſlary; or, if you pleaſe to call it fo, very rational. But a clear 
and diſtin& Idea of the thing it ſelf, which is the Support, will not thence be 
prov'd to be one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds; or that any ſuch Idea is ever 
there at all. He that is ſatisfy d that Pendennis-Caſtle, it it were not ſupported, 
would fall into the Sea, muſt think of a Support that ſuſtains it : But whether 
the thing that it reſts on be Timber, or Brick, or Stone, he has by his bare Idea of 
the neceſſity of ſome Support that props it up, no clear and diſtinct Idea at all. 

In this Paragraph you farther ſay, That the laying all Foundation of Certainty as 
to Matters of Faith on clear aud diſtinct Ideas, does certainly exclude the Notion of 
Subſtance out of rational Diſcourſe. Anſu. This is a Propoſition that will need a 
Proof ;! becauſe every body at firſt fight will think it hard to be prov'd. For it 
is obvious, That let Certainty in matters of Faith, or any matters whatſoever, be 
laid on what it will, it excludes not the Notion of Subſtance certaiuly out of rational 
Diſcourſe ;,unleſs it be certainly true, that we can rationally diſcourſe of nothing 
but whar we certainly know. But whether it be a Propolition eaſy or not eaſy 
to be prov'd, this is certain, that it concerns not me; for I lay not all Foun- 
dation of Certainty, as 10 matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas: and there- 
fore if it does diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſenable part of the World, as your 


Lordſhip phraſes it above, or excludes the Notion of Subſtance out of rational Diſ- 


courſe ; whatever havock it makes of Subſtance, or its Idea, no one jot of the 
Miſchief is to be laid at my door, becauſe that is no Principle of mine. 
Your Lordſhip ends this Paragraph with telling me, that I at length apprehend 
your Lordſhip's Meaning. | X 
I with heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much more for your eaſe, as 


well as my own. For in this caſe of Subſtance, I find it not eaſy to know your 


Meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. For in the beginning of this Diſpute, 
it is the Being of Subſtance ; and here again, it is Subſtance it ſelf is diſcarded. 
And in this very Paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain your ſelf, ſo that in 
the cloſe of it you tell me that at /ength I apprehend your Meaning to be that the 
Notion of Subſtance is excluded out of rational Diſcourſe ; the Explication is ſuch, 
that it renders your Lordſhip's Meaning to me more obſcure and uncertain. 
than it was before. For in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, That zpor 
my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Subſtance ; and allo that however 
imperfect and obſcure our Notions be, yet we are as certain that Subſtances are and 
muſt be, as that there are any Beings in the World. So that ſuppoling I did know 
(as I do not) what your Lordſhip means by certain Idea of Subſtance ; yet I muſt 


"own till, chat what your Meaning is by diſcarding of Subſtance, whether it be 


the Nea of Subſtance, or the Being of Subſtance, I do not know. But that, I 


think, need not much trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I fee, ſhew 
| how 
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how any Poſition or Pcinciple of mine overthrows either Subſtance it ſelf, or the 
Idea of it, or excludes either ot them ont of rational Diſcourſe. | 
In your next paragraph, you ſay, I declare, p. 35. That if any one aſſert that we Anſw.1;p.14 
can have no Ideas but from Senſation and Reflection, it is not my Opinion. My Lord, 
I have look'd over that 35th Page, and find no ſuch words of Mine there: but 
refer my Reader to that and the following Pages, for my Opinion concerning J. 
deas from Senſation and Reflection, how far they are the Foundation and Mate- 
rials of all our Knowledg. And this I do, becauſe to thoſe Words which your 
Lordſhip has ſer down as mine, out of the 35th Page, but are not there, you 
ſubjoin, That you are ver) glad of it, and will do me all the right you can in this mat- Anſw. 1. p. 14 
ter; which ſeems to imply, That it is a matter of great conſequence, and there N 
tore I deſire my Meaning may be taken in my own words, as they are ſet down Lett. 1. 
at large. 7. 35—38. 
The Promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, of doing me all the right you can, I return 
my humble Thanks for, becauſe it is a piece ot Juſtice ſo ſeldom done in Con- 
troverſy; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me this Promiſe, to autho- 
rize me to mind you of it, it at any time your haſte ſhould make you miſtake 
my Words or Meaning: to have one's Words exactly quoted, and their Meaning 
interpreted by the plain and vifible Deſign of the Author in his whole Diſcourſe, 
being a Right which every Writer has a juſt Claim to, and ſuch as a Lover of 
Truth will be very wary of violating. An inſtance of ſome ſort of intrench- 
ment on this, I humbly conceive, there 1s in the next Page but one, where you 
interpret my Words, as if I excus'd a Miſtake I had made; by calling it a Slip Anſw. I. p. 16, 
of my Pen; whereas, my Lord, I do not own any Slip of my Pen in that place, 
but ſay that the Meaning of my Expreiſion there is to be interpreted by other 
places, and particularly by thoſe where I treat profeſſedly of that Subject: And 
that in ſuch caſes, where an Expreſſion is only incident to the matter in hand, 
and may ſeem not exactly to quadrate with the Author's Senſe, where he de- 
ſignedly treats of that Subject, it ought rather to be interpreted as a Slip of 
his Pen, than as his Meaning. I ſhould not have taken ſo particular a notice of 
this, but that you, by having up theſe Words with an Air, that makes me ſen- 
ſible how wary I ought to be, ſhew what uſe would be made of it, if ever 
I had pleaded the Slip of my Pen. 3 YL 55 
In the following Pages I find a Diſcourſe drawn up under ſeveral Ranks of ang. f: 
Numbers; to prove, as I gueſs, this Propoſition, That in my way of Ideas we p. 15—29. 
cannot come to any Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance. 1 ſhall be in a condi- Anſn.14:204 
tion to anſwer to this Accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular Propo- 
ſition, as to the Nature of Subſtance, it is, which in my way of Ideas we cannot come 
| to any Certainty of. Becauſe probably it may be ſuch a Propoſition concerning 
the Nature of Subſtance, as 1 {hall readily own, that iz my way of ideas we can 4 
come to #0 Certainty f; and yet I think the way of Ideas not at all to be blamed, .« Þ 
till there can be ſhewn another way, different from that of Ideas, whereby we e | 
may come to a Certainty of it. For twas never pretended, that by Ideas we 
could come to Certainty concerning every Propoſition, that could be made con- 
cerning Subſtance or any thing elſe. LEED 
Beſides the Doubtfulneſs viſible in the Phraſe it (elf, there is anothet Reaſon 
that hinders me from underſtanding preciſely what is meant by theſe words, 20 
come to a Certainty as to the Nature of Saoſtance ; viz, Becauſe your Lordſhip 
makes Nature and Subſtance to be the ſame : ſo that to come to a Certainty as to the p. 100, 101 
Nature of Subſtance, is, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of Nature, tb come 10 a Certainty © 
as to the Subſtance of Subſtance ; which, I own, I do not clearly underſtand: 
Another thing that hinders me from giving particular Anſwers to the Argu- 
ments that may be ſuppos'd to be contain'd in ſo many Pages, is, that I do not 
ſee, how what is diſcours'd in thoſe thirteen or fourteen Pages is brought to - 
prove this Propoſition, That in my way of Ideas we cannot come to any Certainty as 
to the Nature of Subſtance : and it would require too many words, to examine 
every one of thoſe Heads, Period by Period, to ſee what they prove; when 
you your ſelf do not apply them to the direct Probation of any Propoſition; that 
I underſtand. | 1 . i | WEE 
Indeed you wind up this Diſcourſe with theſe words, That you leave the Ren- Anſw.Ti,g:29; 
der to judg whether this be a tolerable account of the Idea of Subſtance by Senſation 
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and Refietticn. Anſu. That which your Lordſhip has given in the preceding 
Pages, I think is not a very tolerable account of my Idea of Subſtance ; ſince the ac- 
Anfw-1-p.15. Count you give over and over again of my Idea of Subſtance, is, that it 7s no- 
16, 17,20,23, thing but à complex Idea of Accidents. This is your account of my Idea of Sub- 
= 253202276 ſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and which you ſay, you took out of thoſe 
Anſw.1.p.24. Places, {my ſelf produc'd in my firſt Letter. But if you had been pleas'd to 
Lett. 1. 5.10 have ſet down this one, which is to be found there amongſt the reſt produc'd 
1 by me out of B. 2. Ch. 12. Sect. 6. of my Eſſay, viz. © That the Ideas of Sub- 
** ſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent 
diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themfelves; in which, the ſuppos'd 
& or confusꝰ d Idea of Subſtance is always the firſt and chief.” This would have 
been a full Anſwer to all that I think you have under that variety of Heads ob- 
jected againſt my Idea of Subſtance. But your Lordſhip, in your Repreſentation 
of my Idea of Subſtance, thought fic to leave this Paſſage out; tho? you are 
pleas'd to ſet down ſeveral others produc'd both before and atter' it in my firſt 
Letter: which, I think, gives me a right humbly to return your Lordſhip your 
own words; And now I freely leave the Reader to judg whether this, which your 

Lordſhip has given, be a tolerable account of my Idea of Subſtance. 
Anſw. 1. The next Point to be conſider'd, is concerning the Immateriality of the Soul; 
5. 4 —79. whereof there is a great deal ſaid. The Original of this Controverſy, I ſhall 
Anſw. 15.57. ſet down in your Lordſhip's own words: You ſay, The only Reaſon you had to en- 
gage in this matter, was this bold Afſertion, That the Ideas we have by Senſation or 
Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning, and that our Cer- 
tainty lies in perceiving the Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs d in any 

Propoſition : which laſt, you lay, are my own words. | 
Aniw.1.p.68, To overthrow this bold Aſertion, you urge my acknowledgment, © That upon 
2 b. S7. & my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively prov'd, That the Soul is imma- 
a * terial, tho it be in the higheſt degree probable :* And then ask, I not this 
the giving up the Cauſe of Certainty? Anſw. Juſt as much the giving up tie Cauſe 
of Certainty on my fide, as it is on your Lordſhip's: who, tho' you will not 
pleaſe to tell wherein you place Certainty, yet it is to be ſuppos'd you do place 
Certainty in ſomething or other. Now let it be what you will that you place 
Certainty in, I take the liberty to ſay, that you cannot certainly prove, i. e. de- 
monſtrate, that the Soul of Man is immaterial: I am ſure you have not ſo 
much as offer d at any ſuch proof, and therefore you give up the Cauſe of Cer- 
_ zainty upon your Principles. Becauſe if the not being able to demonſtrate that 
the Soul is immaterial, upon his Principles who declares wherein he thinks 
Certainty conſiſts, be the giving up of the Cauſe of Certainty ; the not being able 
to demonſtrate the Immareriality of the Soul, upon his Principles, who does not 
tell wherein Certainty conſiſts, is no leſs a giving up of the Cauſe of Certainty. 
The only odds between theſe two, is more Art and Reſerve in the one than 
the other. And therefore, my Lord, you muſt either upon your Principles of 
Certainty demonſtrate that the Soul is immaterial, or you muſt allow me to 
ſay, that you too give up the Cauſe of Certainty, and your Principles tend to Scep- 
zticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to do, 
will to me be advantageous ; for by the one I ſhall get a Demonſtration of the 
Soul's Immateriality, (of which I ſhall be very glad) and that upon Principles, 
which reaching farther than mine, I ſhall embrace, as betrer than mine, and 
become your Lordſhip's profeſſed Convert. Till then, I hall reſt ſatisfy d that 
my Principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lordſhip pleaſe, are no more 
guilty of any ſuch Tendency, than their's, who talking more of Certainty, can- 
=o} attain to it in caſes where they condemn the way of Ideas for coming ſhort 

it. | | 

Anſw. I. p.68. Lou a little lower in the ſame Page ſet down theſe as my words, That I never 
a offer d it as a way of Certainty, uhere we cannot reach Certainty. I have already 
told you, that I have been ſometimes in doubt what Copy you had got of my 
Eſſay ;: becauſe I often found your Quotations out of it, did not agree with what 
read in mine : But by this Inſtance here, and ſome others, I know not what 
ro think; ſince in my Letter, which I did my ſelf the Honour to ſend your 
F Lordſhip, I am ſure the words are not as they are here ſet down: For I ſay 
not that I offer d the way of Certainty there ſpoken of; which looks as if it 
vere 
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were a new way of Certainty that I pretended to teach the World. Perhaps 

the Difference in theſe, from my words, is not ſo great, that upon another 
occalion I ſhould take notice of it: But it being to lead People into an Opi- 

nion, that I ſpoke of the way of Certainty by Ideas, as ſomething new which 

I pretended to teach the World, I think it worth while to ſer down my words 
themſelves; which I think are ſo pen'd, as to ſhew a great Caution in me to E 
avoid ſuch an Opinion. My words are, I think it is a way to bring us to a 5. 81. " 
** Certainty in thoſe things, which I have offer'd as certain; but I never 

* thought it a way to Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty.” | 

What uſe your Lordſhip makes of the Term Offer d, apply'd to what I ap- 

ply'd it not, is to be ſeen in your next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe which 
you ſet down for mine: But did you not offer to put us into a way of Certainty ? Anfw. 1; 
And what is that but to attain Certainty in ſuch things where we could not otherwiſe p. 668. 
do it? Anſw. It this your way of Realoning here carries Certainty in ir, I | 
humbly conceive, in your way of Certainty by Reaſon, Certainty may be at- 
rain'd where it could not otherwiſe be had. 1 only beg you, my Lord, to 
ſhew me the place, where I ſo offer to put you in a way of Ceitainty different from 
what had formerly been the way of Certainty, that Men by it might attain to 
Certainty in things, which they could noc before my Book was writ. No body, 
who reads my E/ay with that Indifterency which is proper to a Lover of 
Truth, can avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of Certamty was not to teach the World 
a new way of Certainty ( tho? that be one great Obje&ion of your's againſt my 
Book) but to endeavour to ſhew wherein the old and only way of Certainty - 
conſiſts. What was the Occaſion and Deſigu of my Book, may be ſeen plainly 
enough in the Epiltle to the Reader, without any need that any thing more 
ſhould be ſaid of it. And I am too ſenſible of my own Weakneſs, not to profeſs, eg;y, B. 2; 
as I do, © That I pretend not to teach, but to enquire.” I cannot but won- C. 11. C. 17. 
der what Service you, my Lord, who are a Teacher of Authority, mean to 
Truth or Certainty, by condemning the way of Certainty by Ideas ; becauſe I 
own by it I cannot demonſtrate that the Soul is immaterial May it not be 
worth your conſidering, what advantage this will be to Scepriciſm, when upon 
the ſame grounds, your words here ſhai! be turn'd upon you; and it ſhall be Anfw. 74 
ask'd, What a ſtrange way of Certainty is this [your Lordſbip's way by Reaſon] p. 68. 
if it fails us in ſome of the fiſt Foundations of the real Knowledg of our ſelves ? 

To avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own Principles, that we may be Ang. 1. pi 
certain, © That the firſt eternal Thinking Being, or Omnipotent Spirit, cannot 69. : 
« if he would, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put to- 

* gether as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought.” For 
this, my Lord, is my Propoſition, and this the utmoſt that I have ſaid concern- Egay, B. 42 
ing the Power of Thinking in Matter. | C. 3. §. 6. 

Your firſt Argument I take to be this, That, according to me, the Knowledg ant. 1. 
we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a ſolid p. 69—73. 
Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid extended figur'd Subſtance 3 if I admit 
Matter to be capable of Thinking, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea 
of a Spirit: To which I anſwer, No; no more than I confound the Idea of Mat- 
ter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is à ſolid ex- 
tended Subſtance ; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or an extended ſolid 
Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. | : 

The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever there is ſuch a 
Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever other Quali- 
ties not contain'd in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding 
any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt : To ſome parts of it 

he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it 
he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life and Beauty, 
which is to be found in a Roſe or Peach-Tree, &c. above the Eflence of Mat- 
ter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an 
Elephant. Hitherto *tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that 
the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, change 
not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe things Matter ſtill. 1 
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if one venture to go one ſtep further, and ſay, God may give to Matter; 
Thought, Reaſon and Volition, as well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
there are Men ready preſently to limit the Power of the Omnipotent Creator, 
and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the ej- 
Jential Properties of Matter. To make good which Aſſertion, they have no 
more to ſay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of 
Matter. I grant it; but whatever Excellency, not contain'd in its Eſſence, be 
ſuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Ellence of Matter, if it leaves 
it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is the Eſſence of 
Matter: and if every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to. ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance, deſtroys the Eflence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed thoſe of a mere 
extended ſolid Subſtance ? | 
Bur tis farther urg'd, That we cannot conceive how Matter can think. I 
grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to Matter 
a Faculty of thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited to a narrow 
Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo ; and brings down God's infinite 
Power to the ſize of our Capacities If God can give no power to any Parts 
of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Matter in gene- 
ral; if all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Eflence, or change the 
eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we 
cannot conceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Efſence : it is plain, that 
the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy'd, and its e/lential Properties chang d in moſt of 
the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem. For 'tis viſible, that all the Planets have 
Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I would have any one ex- 
Plain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence or natural Powers depending on 
the Eflence of Matter in general, without ſomething added to that Eſſence, 
which we cannot conceive : for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the 
Attraction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; either of 
which, it is above our Reach :o derive from the Eflence of Matter, or Body in 
general; tho? one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allow'd to be ſuperadded 
in this Inſtance to the Eflence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Crea- 
tor advis d not with us in the making of the World, and his ways are not the 
leſs excellent. becauſe they are paſt our finding out. | 
In the ne: - place, the Vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve Excellencies 
and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not find contain'd in the 
Eflence of Matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be pro- 
duc'd by it. And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is deftroy'd 
in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not contain'd in the ef- 
ſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eflence of Matter 
in general? | | 
t us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall, in the Animal World, meet 
with yet greater Perfe&ions and Properties, no ways explicable by the Eſſence 
of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not ſuperadded to the 
Earth, which produc'd the irrational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
the dull dead Earth out of which they were made, Life, Senſe and ſponta- 
neous Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had ſtill remain d rude 
ſenſleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had nor ſuperad- 
ded a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſh'd with thoſe Individuals : 
But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter 
which they were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deſtroy'd or chang'd, any more than any ching that was in the Individuals 
before was deſtroyd or chang'd by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to 
them by the firſt Benediction ot the Almighty. | 
In all ſuch Caſes, the Superinducement of greater Perfections and nobler Qua- 
lities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that were there before, 
unleſs there can be ſhew'd a manifeſt Repugnancy between them; bur all the 
Proof offer'd for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how Matter, without 
ſuch ſuperadded Perfe&ions, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in truth, no 


more than to ſay, Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, _m_ 
| them 


them not ; but is no Reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes; cannot ſaperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter: unleſs it can be prov'd to be à Contradiction, 
that God ſhould give to ſome Parts of Matter Qualities and Perfe&ions, which 
Matter in general has not; tho we cannot conceive how Matter is. inveſted with 
them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new Endowments... Nor is it to 
be wonder d that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Quali- 
ties it had before, and would explain them by the known Properties of Matter 
in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduc'd Perfections. For if this be a. right 
Rule of Reaſoning to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the man- 
ner how it comes to be; I ſhall deſire them who uſe it to ſick to this Rule, 
and fee what Work it will make both in Divinity as well as Philoſophy; and 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of Septici m. 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinkin and Self- 
Motion, | beſtow'd by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of Platter: The Ob- 
jection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould think. What is the 
Conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to think. Let his: ſtand ſor 
a good Reaſon, and then proceed in other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot 
conceive how. Matter can attract Matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance 
of 1000000 Miles; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power. Lou cannot conceive 
how Matter ſhould feel, or move it ſelf, or affect an immaterial Being, or be 
mov'd by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers: which is in effect to deny 
Gravity and the Revolution of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes mere 
Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion; and to allow Man neither 
Senſe nox voluntary Motion. | | 
Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how an 
extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think: 
Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Subſtance thinks? Lou find in- 
deed, that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want to be told how the Action of 


Thinking is perform'd: This, 1 confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and 1 


would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I 


find, bas given me this Faculty; and fince I cannot but be convinc d of his 


Power in this Inſtance, waich tho' I every moment experiment in my ſelf, yet I 
cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent Abſur- 
dity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Reaſon, becauſe I 


cannot conceive the manner how ? 


To explain this matter a little farther : God has created a Subſtahce : let it | 
be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance : Is God bound to give it, belides 


Being, a Power of Action? that, I think, no body will ſay. He therefore may 
leave it in a ſtate of Inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for 
Action is not neceſſary to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create. 
God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance; 


which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho* God ſhould beſtow on it no- 


thing more but this bare Being, without giving it any Activity at all. Here 


are now two diſtia& Subſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 


in a ſtate of perfect Inactivity. Now, I ask, what Power God can give to 
one of theſe Subſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin& Natures, 
that they had as Subſtances in their State of Inactivity) which he cannot give 


to the other? In that Rate, tis plain, neither of them thinks; for Thinking 


being an Action, it cannot be deny d, that God can put an end to any Action of 
any created Subſtance, without annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is an 
Action: and it it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Sub- 
| ance, without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon 
it is plain, that neither of them can move it ſelf. Now I would ask, why Om- 


nipotency cannot give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally in a 


ſtare of perfect Inactivity, the ſame Power that it can give to the other ? 
Let it be, for example, that of ſpontaneous or Self- Motion, which is a Power 
that *tis ſuppos'd God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but deny'd that he 
can give to a ſolid Subſtance. | | | | 5 

It it be ask'd, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ; all that can be ſaid to it, is, That 


they cannot conceive how the ſolid Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. 
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Mr. Lockt's Second Reply 

And as little, ſay I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance 
mould move it ſelf; but there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, 
that you do not know. I grant it; and in a material one too: For example, 
Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions obſerva- 
ble, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we do not under- 
ſand; unleſs we can conceive Self- Motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and in- 
conceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenfſible Di- 
ſtances: It muſt therefore be confeſs d, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well 
as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that they 
may each of them have their diſtinct Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded 
to them, unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
acting, which tis probable will be thought too preſumptudus for any one to do; 
and, I ſay," it-is as hard to conceive Self- Motion in a created immaterial, as in a 


material Being, conſider it how you will: And therefore this is no Reaſon to 


deny Omnipotency to be able to give a Power of Self-Motion ro a material 
Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial ; fince neither of them can 
have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either ot them. 

The fame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe Subſtan- 
ees may be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of them has, or can 


have the Power of Thinking from it ſelf: God may give it to either of them, 


according to the good Pleaſure of his Omnipotency; and in which-ever of them 


ir is, it is equally beyond our Capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe Sub- 


ſtances thinks. But for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough 
to give them both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give 
them what other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes ; has no better a Foundation 
than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is per- 
form d: and there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. | 


That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 


fame time, I think, with due Reverence; we may ſay ; but that a ſolid Subſtance 
may not have Qualities, Perfections and Powers, which have no natural or vi- 
fibly neceſſary Connection with Solidity and Extenſion, is roo much for us 
(who are but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God can=- 
not join things together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 
even the Conliſtency and Being of Matter it ſelf; ſince every Particle of it 
having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that 
all the Difficulties that are rais'd againſt the Thinking of Matter from our Ig- 
norance or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of 
God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt his having 
actually endu'd ſome Parcels of Matter, ſo diſpos'd as he thinks fit, with a Fa- 
culty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn that it contains a Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe it. | n 8 
Tho' to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in general, yet in the 
foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, as diſtinct from Thinking: 
Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I 
take liberty to obſerve, That it your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, 
it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of Matter a 
Power of Perception and Thinking ; or that all Animals have immaterial, and 
conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal Souls, as well as Men : 
and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, Cc. have immortal Souls as well as Men, will 
poſſibly be look'd on as going a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis, and it would 
not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, Arfw. 2. p. 64. to the words 
of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. c. 3. ; 8 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are ſo 
forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of thofe who differ 
from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due to their 


own: And that they may be per ſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which, 
ſuppoſing the Truth in their current Opinions, gives them (as they think) a 
Right to lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine 


the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, 
that Truth and Knowledg, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and falls with their 
Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming 
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to themſelves, under the pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of God, à Title to 
Infallibility. It is very becoming that Mens Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far 
as, their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves. He that attacks receiv'd 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſ- 
peed not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame 
may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better 
for being common, nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if 
it were put to the Vote any where 1a the World, I doubt, as things are ma- 
nag d, whether Truth would have the Majority; atleaſt, whilſt the Authority 
of Men, and not the Examination of things, muſt be its Meaſure. The Im- 
putation of Scepticiſm, and thoſe broad Inſinuations to render what 1 have 
writ ſuſpected, fo frequent as if that were the great Buſineſs of all this Pains 
you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, rather as 
my Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that 
I think the World will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtin- 
guiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Defign in writing; which therefore 
I ROY leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in 
hand. | | 

What I have above faid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your Lord- 
ſnip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and of Identity, and 
trom the power of abſtracting. You ask, How can my Idea of Liberty agree Anw. 1 5. 720 
with the Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe ? Anſw. By the 
Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a _ 
Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, That Bodies operate by Impulſe, and no- Eſſay, B. 2. 
© rhing elſe.” And ſo 1 thought when 1 writ ir, and can yet conceive no C. 8. $. 11. 
other way of their Operation. But I am ſince convinc'd by the judicious _ 
Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that 'tis too bold a Preſumption to limit 
God's Power, in this point, by my narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation 
of Matter towards Matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a De- 
monſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and Ways 
of Operation, above what can be deriv'd from our Mea of Body, or can be 
explain'd by what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every 
where vilible Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next Edition 
of my Book, I ſhall take care to have that Paſlage reQify'd. | | 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip asks, Nhat is there like Self-conſciouſ- Anſw. i 5. 7A 
neſs in Matter? Nothing at all in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot 
beſtow on ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of thinking, and with it Self-con- 
ſciouſneſs, will never be prov'd by asking, How is it poſſible to apprehend that Ibid. 
mere Body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weakneſs of our Appre- 
henſion I grant in the Caſe: I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot 
conceive how a ſolid, no, nor how an unſolid created Subſtance thinks ; but 
this Weakneſs of our Apprehenfions reaches not the Power of God, whoſe 
Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. | | | 
Your Argument from Abſtraction we have in this Queſtion, If it may be in Anſw.1.p:76! 
the power of Matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organix d Bo- 
dies as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtrattion? Anſw. This ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter. II 
that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter 
has naturally in it a Faculty of 'Thinking, but the dire& contrary. Bur if 
you mean that certain Parcels of Matter, order'd by the Divine Power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency 
the Faculty of Thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the An- 
{wer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince, it Omnipoteney can give Thought to any 
ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that Facul- 
ty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes him, who knows what Dif- 
| poſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of 
Thinking. | | | | 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of Matter 
with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from thoſe Words of mine; where I Lett-19-1251} 
ſnew by what Connection of Ideas we may come to know, That God is an 
immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe : © The Idea of an eternal, actual, 
You L Cece knowing 
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* knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the 
Idea of Matter, and of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Per- 


ception, Cc. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, Here the want of 


Perception is own'd to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to 
be Immaterial. Anſw. Perception and Knowledge in that one Eternal Being, 
Where it has its Source, tis viſible, muſt be eſlentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the particular 
Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from whom Per- 
ception and Knowledg is inſepatable, is not Matter. How far this makes 
the want of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, I will not diſpute; it ſuf- 
fices, that it ſhews, That Perception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; 
and therefore Matter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Percep- 
tion and Knowledg is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Percep- 
tion: Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, Hart of Perception is an efſential Property of 
Matter, and God doth not change the elſential Properties of things, their Nature 


remaining. From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any Parcel 


B. 4. C. 3.5.5. 


cc 


of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the 
Rules of Logick, fince my days, be not chang'd, I may ſafely deny this Con- 
ſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, God does not, Ergo, he cannot; 
I was taught, when I came firſt to the Univerſity, would not hold. For I 
never {aid God did; but Thar 1 fee no Contradiction in it, that he ſhould. 
af pleas'd, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of Think- 

ing: and I know no body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew 
that there was any Contradiction in ir. So that at worſt, my not being able 


to ſee in Matter ang ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Qmnipotency 


Anſw.1 77 8. 


to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Car- 
ztefians. For as far as L have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter was incapable to receive a Power 
ol Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the Hand of the omnipotent 
Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argu- 
mentation right, and that your Lord{hip means, God cannot. And then if your 
Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Baalam's Aſs 2 
Power to ipeak to his Maſter as he did ; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 
being natural to that Species, tis but for your Lordſhip to call it an eſſential 
Property, and then God cannot change the eſſential Properties of things, their 
Nature remaining : whereby it is prov'd, That God cannot, with all his Om- 
nipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Baalam's did. | 
Lou ſay, my Lord, Jou do not ſet Bounds to God's Onmipoteucy : For he may, 
if he pleaſe, change a Body into an immaterial Subſtance ; 1. e. take away from a 
Subſtance. the Solidity which it had before, ard which made it Matter, and 
then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, and which makes 
it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if the ſame Subſtance remains 
not, Body is not chang d into an immaterial Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, 
and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created; 
which is not a change of one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, 
and making another de novo. In this Change therefore of a Body, or material 
Subſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct Conſiderations : 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Subſtance 
Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or Body); and 
may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance without Solidity. But 
this Privation of one Quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away a 
lower or leſs noble Quality, does not give it an higher or nobler ; that muſt 
be the Gift of God. For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, 
cannot be the Poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of 'Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance it 
felt; which if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogita- 
tion or a Power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own Prin- 


eiples, is an immaterial Subſtance without the Faculty of thinking. 


ln the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this Subſtance, 
thus depriv'd of Solidity, a Faculty of thinking; for you ſuppole it made 
capable of that, by being made immaterial : whereby you allow, that the ſame 
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numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without a Power 
of thinking, and at other times pertectly cogitative, or endu'd with a Power 
of think ing. | 
Farther, you will not deny but God can give it Solidity, and make it 
material again. For I conclude it will not be deny'd, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, why 
1 God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty of thinking after Solidity was 
! taken from it, cannot reitore to it Solidity again, without taking away 
| the Faculty of thinking. When you have reſolv'd this, my Lord, you 
| will have provd it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a ſolid 
Subſtance a Faculty of thinking ; but till then, not having prov'd it im- 
| poſſible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do 
| What is in it felt poſſible: which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly 10 ſet | 
Bounds to God s Omnipotency ; tho' you ſay here, Du do not ſet Bounds to God's Anfw. 6 


Omni potency. p. 78. g 
If I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, Deum verbis 
ponere, re tollere And then add, that T am certain you do uot think be promoted 
| the great Ends of Morality and Religion. For tis with ſuch candid and kind 
| Inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and F Spinoſa,"into your * Anſw. 1. 
| Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels ofp- 55. +Ibid. 
Matter, order'd as he thinks fit, a Faculty of thinking: neither of thoſe Au- P 79. 
| thors having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing 
to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other butineſs here, but by 
their Names skilfully to give that Character to my Book, with which you 
would recommend it to the World. 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordihip's Pen in ſuch a way of writing, as your's has all along been with me: 
Only I cannot but conſider what Reputation it would give to the Writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould think Truth requir'd, or Reli- 
gion allow'd them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked there be 
thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of 
Truth or Religion: They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or 
can pretend he has Truth on his fide, is thereby authoriz d without Proof 
to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice mens Minds againſt the other 
fide ; there will be great ravage made on Charity and Practice, without any 
gain to Truth or Knowledg. And that the Liberties frequently taken by 
Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the World, in all Ages, 
has receiv'd ſo much harm, and fo little advantage from Controverſies in 
Religion. ö | | 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one 
Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it; which therefore being all but Ar- 
gumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are of no other 
uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: a thing, methinks, ſo much beneath your 
Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whe- 
ther God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any Parcel of Matter order'd as he 
thinks fit, a Faculty of Preception and Thinking. You ſay, Tow look upon a Ang. 
Miſtake herein to be of dangerous Conſequence, as to the great Ends of Religion aud ,, = a 
Morality. If this be ſo, My Lord; I think one may well wonder why your 
Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth it ſelf, which yoz: Jook 
on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many 
Pages only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that I had Incon- 
ſiſtencies in my Book: which, if any ſuch thing had been ſhew'd, the Queſtion - 
would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it as 
little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore your Lord- 
ſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion and Morality have made you think it 
neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the World has reaſon to conclude there is 
little to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book 
concerning the Poſſibility, that ſome parcels of Matter might be ſo order'd by 
Omnipotence, as to be endu'd with a Faculty of thinking, if God ſo pleas d; 
„ "COCEA ſince 
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ſince your Lordſhip's Concern tor the promoting the great Ends of Religion and 
Morality, bas not enabled you to produce one Argument againſt a Propofition, 
that you think of ſo dangerous conſequence to them. | | 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title-Page you promiſe 
to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it ſelf (which if it were, it 
could hardly be prov'dto be inconſiſtent with any thing eiſe) and with the Arti- 
cles of the Chriftian Faith; yet your Attempts all along have been to prove me in 
ſome Paſſages of my Book inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without having ſhewn any 
Propoſition in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 

I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of your own : 
Bur it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not fee how it is apt much to promote 
Religion, efpecially the Chriſtian Religion founded on Revelation. I ſhall ſer 
down your Lordſhip's words, that they may be conſider' d. You ſay, That you 
are of opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and Morality are beſt ſecured by the 
Progfs of the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties ; and which, you 
think, proves is immaterial. Tour Lordſhip does not queſtion whether God can give 
Immortality to a Material Subſtance ; but you ſay, it takes off very much from the 
Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its own 
nature it is not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, if a Man cannot be certain, 
but that Matter may thiak (as I affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality 
(and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations? But for all this, ſay J, his Aſ- 
ſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles which he went upon in point 
of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theje fundamental Articles, when they 
are coufider*d purely as Matters of Faith * For before, there was a natural Credibility 
in them on the account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all 
that is loſt ; and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the 


Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect 


upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, 
when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſh'd. [Is it at all probable, that he 
who finds bis Reaſou deceive him in fuch fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 
and firm and unmovable on the account of Revelation? For in matters of Revela- 
tion, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppos d, before we can believe any 
thing on the account of it. | | 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther, where from ſome of 
my words your Lordſhip ſays, You cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty 
upon my grounds, that ſelj-conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual immaterial Sub- 
„ and conſequently that a material Subſtance may, according to my Principles, 
have Self- conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, that I am not certain of the contrary. Where- 
upon your Lordſhip bids me confider, whether this doth not a little affect the whole Ar- 
ticle of the Reſurrectiun? What does all this tend to? but to make the World 
believe, that I have leſſen d the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul and 
the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That tho' it be moſt highly probable, that the 
Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe 
it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipotency, it he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome 
parcels of Matter, diſpos'd as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking. | 
This your Accuſation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Articles of Faith, 
is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of the Soul abates of 
its Credibility, if it be allow'd, that its Immateriality (which is the ſuppos'd 
Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated 
from natural Reaſon. Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I hum- 
bly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all 
thoſe Arricles it propoſes, proportionably as human Reaſon fails to ſupport the 
Teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examin'd, will I {ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, viz. Does God 
propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believ'd ? Iris very fit and credible to be 
believ'd, it Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if human Reaſon comes 
ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſſen d: 
which is in effect to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foun- 
dation of Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent "Teſtimony of Reaſon 3 
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i. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believ'd on his own Word, 
unleſs what he reveals be in it ſeif credible, and might be believ'd without him. 
lf this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all its Arti- 
cles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my Writings ; 
tor I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould think deſerv'd) ro have 
other Titles than bare Scepriciſm beftox'd upon it, and would have rais'd nd 
ſmall Ourcty againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppos' d to be in the right in 
all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Profa- 
num Hulgus, who take roo much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing 


to do but to hearken and believe, tho what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the very 
Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 


What I have above obſerv'd, is ſo viſibly contain'd in your Lordſhip's Argu- 


ment, That when I mer with it in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, it ſeem d ſo 
ſtrange from a man of your Lordſhip's Character, and in a Diſpute in defence 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſnade my ſelf, but it was 


a Slip of your Pen : But when I found it in your ſecond Letter made uſe of Anſw. 2. 
again, and ſeriouſly enlarg'd as an Argument of weight to be inſiſted upon, I p. 28, 29. 


Was convinc'd, that it was a Principie that you heartily embrac'd, how little 
favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and particu- 
larly thoſe which you underrook to defend. | | 
I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Letters them- 
ſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, That a 
Revelation from God is more or leſs credible, according as it has a ſtronger or 
weaker Confirmation from human Reaſon. For, 


1. Your Lorgſhip ſays, To do not queſtion whether God cangive Immortality to a Anſy. x. 
material Subſtayce ; but you ſay it takes oft very much from the Evidence of Im- p. 55. 


mortalit 1 if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which of its own nature it is not 

capable of. 62 | | 

Io which] reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul to be im- 
material, takes off not very much, nor at all from the Evidence of its Immortality, 

if God has reveal'd that it ſhall be immortal; becauſe the Veracity of God is a 

Demonſtration of the Truth of what he has reveal'd, and the want of another 


Demonſtration of a Propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from 


the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any 'Truth can have, that is not ſelf- evident. God has reveal'd 
that the Souls of Men ſhall live for. ever: but ſays your Lordſhip, from this 
Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that which 
of its own nature it is not capable of; i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God 
joſes much of its Evidence, it this depends wholly upon the good pleaſure of 
God, and cannot be demonſtratirely made out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul 
is immarerial, and conſequently in its own nature immortal. For that is all that 
here is or can be meant by theſe words, which of its own nature it is not capable of, 
to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourle here, 
is to prove, That the Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its 
being immortal would be very much leſſen d. Which is to ſay, That tis not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould be immortal, 
as an immaterial; or which is all one, That God is not equally to be belie v d, 


when he declares that a material Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he de- 


clares that an immaterial ſhall be ſo; becauſe the Immortality of a material Sub- 
ſtance cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath reveal'd, 
that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as well as their Souls, ſhall 
live to Eternity: Does your Lordſhip believe the eternal Life of the one of 
theſe more than of the other, becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them 
by natural Reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Di- 
vine Revelation in the caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or 


think this Propoſition leſs credible, The Bodies of Men, after the Reſurrection, 


ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, after the Reſurrec- 
tion, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them is leſs 
credible than the other. If this be ſo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God 
is to be believ'd, and the Credit of Divine Teſtimony muſt receive its force 
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from the Evidence of Reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the Credibility 
of Divine Revejarion, in all ſupernatural Jruths wherein the Evidence of Rea- 
ſon fails. And how much fuch a Prizcipie as this tends to the Support of the 
Doctt ine ot the Trinity, or the promoting the Cnriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave 
it to your Lordſhip to confider. This I tink 1 may be confident in, that few - 
Chriſtians have founded their Belief of the Immortality of the Soul upon any 
thing bur Revelation: ſince it they had entertain'd it upon natural and philo- 
ſophical Reaſons, they cou d not have avoided the believing its Pre. exiſtence 
before its Union to the Body, as well as its future Exiſtence after its Separation 
from it. This is juſtify d by that Oblervation of Dr. Cudworth, B. 1. C. 1. b. 11. 
where he affirms, That there was never any of the Antients before Chriſtianity, that 
beld the Soul's future Permanency ajter Death, who did not likewiſe aſſert its Pre- 


_ exiſtence. 7 


lam not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoza, as to be able to ſay what were 
their Opinions in this matter · But poſſibly rhere be thoſe, who will think your 
Lordſhip's Authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe juſtly decry'd 
Names; and be glad to find your Lordihip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, 
ſo little to the advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This atleaſt, ] 
think, may be ſubjoin'd to the words at the bottom of the next Page, That 
thoſe who have gone about to leſſen the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be 
made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon ; have not been thought to ſecure 
ſereral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith: eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Ræſurrection ot the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of 
which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. | 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in the fol- 
lowing words, to prove, That it the Soul be not an immaterial Subſtance, it can 
be nothing but Lije ; your very ficſt words viſibly contuting all that you alledg to 


that purpoſe. They are, If the Soul be a material Subſtance, it is really nothing 


but Life; which is to ſay, That if the Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really 
a Subſtance, but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance : for the Lite, 
whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance it ſelf, but 
an Affection of it. | | 

2. You ſay, Altho we think the ſeparate State of the Soul after Death, is ſuffi- 
ciently reveal'd in the Scripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in underſtanding it, 
if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance which muſt be difſoly'd when 
Life is ended. Fur if the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as others 
are, of the Coheſion of ſolid aud ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they 
be. And what is it which ſhould keep them together, when Life is gone? So that it 


; 10 eaſy matter to give an account, how the Soul (ould be capable of Immortality, 


unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the Solution and Texture of 
Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a different nature. | 

Let it be as hard a matter as it wiil, t give an account what it is that ſhould - 
keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated from the Body; 
yet it will be always as ealy to give an account of it, as to give an account what 
it is which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial Subſtance: And yet the 
difficulty that there is to give an account of that, T hope does not, with your 
Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to 
Eternity: Ard I perſuade my ſelt, that : Men of Senſe, to whom your Lord- 
ſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their Belief of this fundamental Point much 
weaken'd by that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's per- 
miſſion would think ſo {till) that the Union of Parts of Matter one with ano- 
ther, is as much in the hands of God, as the Union of a material and imma- 
teria; Subſtance; and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from the Evi- 
dence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it is no eaſy matter to 
give an account what it is that ſhould keep them together : tho' its depending wholly 


upon the Gift and Good pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty 


in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of things 
how it is, be that which your Lordthip ſo politively ſays, leſſeus the Credibility of 
the Fundamental A ticles of the Reſurre:#ion and Immortality. 
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Dat, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew, of how ſmall 
force it is even with your ſeit; give me leave to preſume, That your Lordſhip 
as firmly believes the Immorrality of the Body after the Reſurre&ion, as any 
other Article of Faith: If ſo, then it being x0 eaſy matter to give an account. what 
it is that [ha keep together the Parts of a material Soul, to. one that believes it is 
material, ean no more wearer the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like 
difficulty wwealens the Credibi/ity ot the Immortality of the Body. Fot when your 
Lordſhip ſhall find it a eaſy matter to give an account, what.it is beſides the Good- 
Pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to 
Eternity, or even Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the 
Soul material, will alſo find it as eaſy. to give an account, hat it is that ſhall keep 


— 


thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to Eternit. Miene oo 368% 

Mere it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men ſo far for- 

get, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will .ſerve their turn) 

which they have highly condemn'd in others, I ſhould, wonder to find your Lord» 

ſhip to argue, That becauſe it is a difficulty to awnderſtaud. what, ſhould keep to- 

gether the minute Parts of a material Soul, when Life is gone; and. becaule it is not 

an eaſy matter to give an account how the Soul ſhould: be capable of Immortality, unleſs 

it be an immaterial Subſtance : therefore it is not ſo. credible, as if it were eaſy to 

give an account, by natural Reaſon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all 

this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already ſet down out of 

Page 55. and will be more fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other 

places, tho* there needs no ſuch Proofs, fince it would all be nothing againſt me 

in any other ſenſe. . | | 1 re 7 ng RG 

I thought your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on this 

Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be believ d, becauſe 

the thing it {elf created great difficulty in the Underſtanding, and the manner of it 

was hard to be explain'd, aud it was no eaſy matter to giue an account how it Was, 

This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemn'd in others, as à very. unreaſonable 

Principle, and ſuch as would ſubyert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion 

that were mere matters of Faith, as I think it will; And is it poſſible, that 
| you ſhould make uſe of it here your ſelf, againſt rhe Article of Lye and Immor- 

tality, that Chriſt hath brought to light thro” the Goſpel; and neither was, nor 

could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation ? But you wall ſay, 

you ſpeak only of the Soul; and your words are, That t is no eaſy matter to give 

an account how the Soul ſbould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 

Subſtance. I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe 

Difficulties that are, or can be rais'd, about the manner how a material Soul can 

be immortal, which do not as well reach the Immortality of the Body. g 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's would reach 

other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds it not ſo eaſy to give 

an account how thoſe Myſteries are; and which therefote, according to your 

Principles, muſt be leſs credib/e than other Articles, that create leſs difficulty to 

the Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, That you appeal to any Man of Senſe, Anſw. 2.5.28. 

whether to a Man who thought by his Principles he could from natural Grounds 

demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe 
Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly 

prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that fundamental 

Article, when it is conſider d purely as a Matter of Faith, Which in effect, I hum- 

bly conceive, amounts to this; That a Propoſition divinely reveald, that can- 

not be prov'd by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: which 

ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, 

That God is leſs to be believ'd when he affirms Propoſition a that cannot be 
provd by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be prov'd by it. 
The direct contrary to which, is my Opinion; tho' you endeayour to make it 

good by theſe following words: F the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of Anſw.2-p-291 
that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effet upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency 

of Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be, when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are 

vaniſb d Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fun- 

damental Points, ſhou!d have his Faith ſtand firm aud unmovable on the account of Re- 

velatioa ? Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be found 
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out, to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natu- 
ral Evidence or Probability of the things we receive from Revelation, and riſes 
and falls with it ; and that the Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, 
loſe ſo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon : which if true, 
Revelation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if in this preſent caſc, 
the Credibility of this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, reveal'd 
in the Scripture, be leſſen'd by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively prov'd 
from Reaſon, tho' it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable 3 muſt not, by the 
ſame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſhould place the Pro- 


bHability from natural Principles on the other fide ? For it mere want of De- 


monſtration leſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely reveal'd, muſt not 
want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take 
away its Credibility ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one caſe the Veracity of 
God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him by Revelation, be 
ſabje&ed to the Verdicts of human Reaſon, and be allow'd to receive any ac- 
ceſſion or diminution from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs of its Certain- 
ty or Probability. | 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its Articles, 
I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could uſe, more effectual 
tor the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend; this being to reſolve 


all Revelation perfectly and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility 
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by that, and leave no room for Faith in other things, than what can be accounted 
for by natural Reaſon without Revelation. | 
Your Lordſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if I had contradicted what J had ſaid in 
my Eſſay, by ſaying, That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively 
prov'd, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider 
it, will find, that my bufineſs there was to ſthew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that from the Ideas of 
Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which we experienc'd in our ſelves 
¶ Aeas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more diffi- 
culty to conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had ma- 
terial Parts. Theſe eas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in 
another place ſnew d, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledg of 
the Exiſtence of an immaterial thinking Being, in whom we have the Idea of 
Spirit in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe I alſo apply'd it to the Soul, in that 
23d Chapter of my Eſay: the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, nay, great Proba- 
bility, that that thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient 
Ground for it. In which ſenſe, I ſhall think I may ſafely attribute ir to the 
thinking Subſtance in us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better prov'd from my words, 
that it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is poſſible, 
7.e. involves no Contradiction, That God the omnipotent immaterial Spirit 
ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome parceis of Matter, diſpos'd as he thinks fit, 
a Power of Thinking and Moving : which parcels of Matter ſo endu'd with a 
Power of Thinking and Motion, might properly be call'd Spirits, in contra- 
diſtinction to unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner 
ot Contradiction. | | = 
I juſtify'd my uſe of the word Spirit in that ſenſe, from the Authorities of 
Cicero and Virgil applying the Latin word Spiritus, from whence Spirit is de- 
rivd, to a Soul as a thinking thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. 
To wich your Lordſhip replies, That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes 
the Soul not to be a finer ſort of Body, but of a different nature from the Bod). 
That he calls the Body the Priſen of the Soul. And ſays, That a wiſe Man's buſi- 
neſs is to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, as 
is uſual, with a Queſtion, I. it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man look'd on the 


Fou but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt be at an end with Life? Anſw. 


No; it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the 
word Corpus or Body for the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknow- 


ledges to be mortal; ſhould /ook oz the Soul to be a Modification of that Body, in a 


Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was immor- 
| | 7 | | tal. 
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tal. It is to be acknowledg'd thattruly great Men, ſuch as he was, are not wont 
ſo manifeſtly ro contradict themſelves. He had therefore no thought concerning 
the Modification of the Body of Man in the caſe, he was not ſuch a Trifler as 
to Examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man was immortal 
when that Body it {elf was mortal: And therefore that which he reports 28 
Dicearchws's Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 1 x 
But Ciceros was a direct, plain and ſenſible Enquiry, vix. What the Soul was; 
to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality. But in all that 
Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of 
his Reading and Reaſon, there is not one ſyllable ſhewing the leaſt thought, that 
the Soul was an immaterial Subſtance ; but many things directly to the contrary. 

Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the Body, raken in the ſenſe he uſes Corpus all along, Chap. 19,22, 
for the ſenſible organical parts of a Man, and is poſitive that is not the Soul: 30,31, &c- 
And Body in this ſenſe, taken for the Human Body, he calls the Priſon of the So ſpeabs En- 
Soul ; and ſays a wiſe man, inſtanceing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair op- Plus 3 Terra 
e to get out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: Sor pus elt. at 


e calls not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a word _—_— 
being ſeparate from it. 


(2.) He concludes, That the Soul is not like other. things here below, made 
up of a Compoſition of the Elements, c. 27. | 


g (3-) He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from being the 
Oul c 26. 
Sao far he is clear and poſitive: but beyond this he is uncertain ; beyond this 
he could not get. For in ſome places he {peaks doubtfully, whether the Soul be 
not Air or Fire: Anima fit animus igniſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he 
agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls its in- 
flammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19: 
And tho' he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from 
thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an 
aerial or igneous nature, would not be inconſiſtent. with any thing he had ſaid. 
That which he ſeems molt to incline to, is, That the Soul was not at all ele- 
mentatys but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens: which Ariſtotle, to 
diſtinguiſh from the four Elements and the changeable Bodies here below, which 
he ſuppos'd made up of them, call'd Quanta Efſenta, That this was Tully's Opi- 
nion, is plain from theſe words: Ergo, Animus qui ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut 
Euripides audet dicere Deus ; & quidem fi Deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt 
animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura cœleſtis & terra vacat & humore ; fic utriuſque 
harum rerum humanus animus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quadam natura ab 
Ariſtotele inducta; primum hæc & deorum eſt & animorum. Hanc nos ſententiam 
ſecuti, his ipfis verbis in conſolat ione hac expreſſimus; c. 26. And then he goes on, 
c. 27. to repeat thoſe his own words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of 
him, wherein he had affirm'd, in his Treatiſe de Conſolaione, the Soul not to 
have its Original from the Earth, or to be mix'd or made of any thing earthly; 
but had ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quædam natura & vis animi ſejuncta ab his uſitatis 
noti ſque naturis, Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's Quanta 
| Effentia; which being unmix'd, being that of which the Gods and Souls con- 
ſiſted, he calls it Divinum, Cœleſte, and concludes it eternal; it being as he 
| ſpeaks, Sejuncta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all 
his Enquiry about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the 
four Elements, or Ariſtotle's Quanta Eſſentia, to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. _ | 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always been) that the 
Soul was immortal ; but for that, tis plain, he never thought of its Immate- 
riality, but as the Eſtern People do, who believe the Soul to be immortal, but 
have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Conception of its Immateriality. Ir 1s re- 
markable, what a very conſiderable and judicious Author ſays in the Caſe: Nox pre du 
Opinion, ſays he, has been ſo aniverſally receiv'd, as that of the Immortality of the Royaume de 
Soul; but its Immateriality is a Truth, the Knowledg whereof has not ſpread ſo far. Siam, T. i. 
And indeed it is extremely difficult, to let into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea f . 8.4 
pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries, who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive 
in: All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a 
Vol. I. Dddd - | Man 
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Man after his Death, which ſullſiſes independently and ſeparately from his B:dj. Bu: 
they give Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, aud attribute to it all the ſame 
Members, all the ſame Subſtauces beth ſolid aud liquid, which our Bodies are com- 
pos'd of. They ouly ſuppoſe that the Souls are of à matter ſubtiſe enough to eſcape 
being ſeen or handled —— Such were the Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and the 
Romans. Aud tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, 
that Virgil ſuppos d Ancas knew Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes, in the cthe; 
Fporld. | 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travel'd into thoſe Parts for his Pleaſure, 
and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, collected by Chance, when 
he return'd ; but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen tor tlic 
purpoſe) to enquire into the Singularities of Siam. And he has ſo well ac- 
quitted himſelf of the Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatoty tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there; that had 
we but ſuch an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us ot 
this Kingdom, whichhe was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better 2cquained 


than we are, with the Manners, Notions and Religions of that parc of the 


World, inhabited by civiliz'd Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acute- 
neſs of Reaſon, tho* not caſt into the Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of 
our Schools. 

But to return to Cicero: Tis plain, that in his Enquiries about the Soul, 
his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſſions, that drop 
from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ſhew : For example, That 
the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended into Heaven; of others, that 
they remain'd here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot, and warms the Body : 
That at its leaving the Body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks thro our 
thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no 
farther , the Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper place, 
where it is nouriſh'd and ſuſtain'd with the ſame things, wherewith the Stars 
are nouriſh'd and ſuſtain'd ; and that by the convenience of its Neighbourhood, it 


| ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledg of the heavenly Bodies, 


c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer Proſ- 
pe& of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſition of whole Parts will then lie 
before it in one View, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what Conforma- 
tion, Size and Place the Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen: 
Thar it is in the human Body as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. 
All which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had 
not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

Ic may perhaps be reply'd, That a great part of this, which we find in 
chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the Soul to be 
Anima Inflammata, inflamed Air, I grant it: But it is alſo to be obſerv'd, That 
in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflam'd Air may think. | 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the 
Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it ſelf ſomething 
to cltablifh this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. 
He confeſs d he knew not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, 
he argues c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concern- 
ing the Soul. The Argument, which borrow 'd from Plato he there makes uſe 
ot, if it have any force in it, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to be eter- 
nal, and without beginning, as well as without end; Neque nata certe eſt, & 
æterna eſt, ſays he. | 
Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is of Divine 
Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the end of this Diſcourſe 
concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22, is not a- 
ſham'd to own his Ignorance of what it is; Anima fit animus, ignifve, neſcio; nec 
me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. uud, fi ulla alia de re obſcura affir- 
mare poſſum, ſive anima, five ignis fit animus, cum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. 


So that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, that 1 was 
confident 
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confident there was ſomething divine in it; i. e. there were Faculties in the Soul 
that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt have their Original 
trom a Divine Power: but yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he ac- © 
knowledg'd might be plac'd in Breath or Fire, which I think your Lordſhip 
will not deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Qualities, 
which he ſo much and fo juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, ſo 
much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, 
that he built them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; fot 
he avowedly profeſſes, he does not know but Breath or Fire might be this 
thinking thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Subſtance of the 
Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck in Air and Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia; for beyond 
thoſe, *ris evident, he went not. | 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo much, 
with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could furniſh him with 
for the Immortality of the Soul, he was ſo little ſatisfy'd, ſo far from being 
certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and Doubt of it. In the beginning he 
enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudyd 
about it: And then, full of Uncertainty, ſays, Harum Sententiarum que vera fits 
Deus aliquis viderit, que veri ſimillima magna quaſtio, c. 11. And towards the 
latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another examin'd 
them, he profeſſes himſelf {till at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, not 
what to determine: Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens noununquam hebeſcit, ob 
eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Ttaque dubitans, circumſpe- 
Hans, bafitans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam in rate in mari immenſo, noſtra ve- 
hitur oratio, c. Zo. And to conclude this Argument, when the Perſon he in- 
troduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſoly'd to keep firm to the 
Belief of Immortality; Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id quidem, etfi nihil animis 
oportet confidere ; movemur enim ſape aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque 
2 clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. 2 855 
So unmovable is that Truth deliver'd by the Spirit of Truth, that tho the 
Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncertain Hopes of a 
future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no Clearneſs, no Certainty a- - 
bout it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone who had brought Life and 2 Tim. i. 100 
Immortality to Light thro the Goſpel. Tho' we are now told, That to own the 
Inability of Natural Reaſon to bring Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes for 
the ſame, to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as 
tis urg'd, conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively prov'd ; does 
leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST a- 
lone has brought to Light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us is eſta- 
bliih'd and made certain only by Revelation. This would not perhaps have 
ſeem'd ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly complain'd of, for ſlighting the Reve- 
lation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they ſhould 
contradict fo plain a Text of Scripture in favour of their all- ſufficient Reaſon : 
But what uſe the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſ- 
pected by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Au- 
thority and Learning, may deſerve your Confideration. © 
And thus, my Lord, I hope I have ſatisfy'd you concerning Cicero's Opinion 
about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions; which tho? Teafily be- 
lieve, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you 
have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think I may lt 
| boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that exprefſes any thing like: * 
Notion in Tub of the Soul's Immateriality, ot its being an immaterial Sub- 8 
Hanes. ” GIF IR Ca.” 2 III Bb) ene, 
From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip concludes; "That he no Anſw. 1 
. more than Cicero does me any Kindneſ, in this matter, being both Aſſertors of the P. 52 534 
Souls Immortality, My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Immateriali- 
ty, according to Cuſtom, chang'd here into that of its Immortality, which Tam 
no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil, do me ali the kind. 
neſs I deſir d of them in this matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed 
N a | Dddd 2 | the 
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the ward Piritus to the Soul of Man, without any thought of it's Immate ria- 
Eneid. 4. lity : and this the Verſes you your ſelf bring out of gil, | | 


Et cum frigida mors anime ſeduxerit aitus 
- Omnibus umbra toas adero, dabis improbe penas z 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book: and for this Mon- 
eur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs, in the words above ſer down out of him; 
where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of our days, as well 


as /irgi] and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, who thought the 
Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed did not die with the Body, without thinking 


them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much more incomprehenſible 
to them than the former. And what /:7gi/'s Notion of the Soul is, and that 
Corpus, when put in Contra-diſtin&ion to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs 
Tenement of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Verſe of his Anueid. 6. 
Where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, | | 


— Tenmes fine cor pore vitæ. 


Anſw. 14. Tour Lordſhip's Anſwer concerning what is faid, Eccleſ. 13. turns wholly 
p. 64, 65 upon Solamon's taking the Soul to be immortal, which was not what I que- 
ſtion d: All that Iquoted that place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in Engliſh might 
properly. be apply'd to the Soul, without any Notion of its Immateriality, as 
was by Solomon; which whether he {lought the Souls of Men to be imma- 
terial, does little appear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men 
.and Beaſts together, as he does. But tarther, what I contended for, is evi- 
dent from that place, in that the word Spirit is thete apply'd, by our Tranſla- 
tors, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not rank a- 


mongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal Sirits, rho' they have Senſe 


and ſpontaneous Motion. Ve e 
Auſw. I. p.65. But you ſay, If the Soul be not of it ſelf a free thinking Subſtance, jou do not ſee 
what Foundation there ig in Nature for a Day of Judgment. Anſw. Tho the Hea- 
then World did not. of old, nor do to this day, Jee a Foundation in Nature for a 
Day of Fudgment ; yet in Revelation, it that will ſatisfy your Lotdfhip, every 
one may ſee a Foundation for. a Day, of Judgment, becauſe God has poſitively de- 
elar d it; tho God has not by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance of 
the Soul is; nor has any where (aid, that the Soul. of it ſelf is a free Agent. 
. Whartſocyer;any created Subſtance is, it is not of it ſelf, but is by the good 
pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it. has from 
the bountiful. Hand of its Maker. For it is true, in a natural as well as a ſpi- 
2 Cor. 3.5. TIitual Senſe, what St. Faul ſays, Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think 

any. thing as of our ſelves, but our Sufficiency is of God. Woe 
But your Lordſhip, as Igueſs by your following words, would argue, That a 
material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe you only mean, 
that you cannot. ſee, or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, op, or 
change its own Motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, That when you 
can make” it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent Subſtance, can 
moye it ſelt, or alter ot {top its own Motion, which it muſt, to be a free Agent; 
I ſuppoſę you Will, find it no harder for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid, 
Tuſeulan. than an unſolid created Subſtance... Tuly, in the place above quoted, could 
Queſt. I. 1. not conceive this — to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity; 
* Cum pateat igitur æternum id efſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hauc naturam 
animes eſſe tributam neget? But tho” you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, 
„ „ ſolid got ſolid, cap bea free Agent {pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, 
* <0, n ſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the manner how ei- 
ther of them can, al ſelf; moye it ſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think 

ou will ſo far deny 0 c m the 

how the pate free Agents, as to doubt whether zhere be Foundation enough for a 
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It is not tor me to judg how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: But 

finding in my {elf nothing to be truer than what the wile Solomon tells me; As 
| | | thou 


len to be free Agents, from the difficulty there is to fee 
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thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in the Womb Eccl. 11. f. 
of her that is with Child; even fo thou knoweſt not the Works of God who maketh all 

things : 1 gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, which ſets 

me at relt in many things; the manner whereof my poor Reaſon can by no 

means make out to me: Omniporency, I know, can do any thing that contains in 

it no Conttadiction; fo that I readily believe whatever God has declat d, tho my 

Reaſon find Difficulties in it which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, 

God having reveal'd that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foun- 

dation enough, to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable for their 

Actions, and to receive according to what they have done; tho' how Man is a 

free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. | 

In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordſhip asks, Whe- Chap. 24. 

ther from theſe words of our Saviour, it follows that a Spirit is only an Appearance? Ver. 39 _ 
I arſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an Inference from them: Bur ir & . e 
follows, that in Apparitions there is ſomething that appears, and that that which 
appears is not wholly immaterial; and yet this was properly call'd nvevue, and 

was often look d upon by thoſe who call'd it Ive in Greek, and now call it 

Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed : which, I humbly con- 
_ ceive, juſtities my uſe of the word Spirit, for a thinking voluntary Agent, whe- 
ther material or immaterial. | 
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Your Lordſhip ſays, That I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be Anſw. 1 5.67. | | 
demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial : From whence i 
you conclude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas are plainly given up. jt 
This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, I have often had oc- 1 
caſion to conſider it, and cannot after all fee the force of this Argument. I ac- id 

i knowledg, that this or that Propoſition cannot upon my Principles be demon- | 
[ ſtrated ; ergo, I grant this Propoſition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in the 
| Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: For that is my Ground 
| of Certainry, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not gi- | 
| ven up. | | i 
| You farther tell me, That I ſay, the Soul's Immateriality may be prov'd pro- Ibid: |! 
| bable to the higheſt degree; ro which your Lordſhip replies, That is not the I 
Point: For it is net Probability, but Certainty, that you are promis d in this way of 
Ideas, and that the Foundation of our Knowleds and real Certainty lies in them; and 

is it dwindled into a Probability at laſt? This is alſo what your Lordſhip has 

been pleas'd to object to me more than once, that I promis'd Certainty. I would 

be glad to know in what words this Promiſe is made, and where it ſtands, for I 

love ro be a Man of my Word. I have indeed told wherein I think-Certainty, 

real Certainty does conſiſt, as far as any one attains it; and I do not yet, from 

any ching your Lordſhip has ſaid againſt it, find any reaſon to change my Opi- 
nion therein: But I do not remember that I promis'd Certainty in this Queſtion, 

concerning the Soul's Immateriality, or in any ofi thoſe Propoſitions, wherein 

you, thinking I come ſhort of Certainty, infer from thence, that my way of 

Certaiut) by Ideas is given up. And J am fo far from promiſing Certainty in all 

things, that I am accus'd by your Lordſhip of Scepticiſm, for ſetting too narrow 

Bounds to our Knowledg and Certainty. Why therefore your Lordſhip asks 

me, Aud is the Certainty [of the Soul's being immaterial] dwindled into a Proba- 

bility at laſt? will be hard to ſee a Reaſon for, till you can ſhew that I promis'd 

to demonltrate that it is immaterial ; or that others, upon their Principles 

V ithout Ideas, being able to demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes to duindle into 

bare Probability, upon my Principles by Ideas. S E 

One thing more I am oblig'd to take notice of. I had ſaid, © That the Be: Lett. 1.5.13. 

« lief of God being, the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Morality, I 

© thought no Arguments, that are made uſe of to work the Perſuaſion of a 

* God into Mens Minds, ſhould be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill Con- 

* ſequence.” To which words of mine I find, according to your particular | 

Favour to me, this Reply; That here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave to ask me, Anſw. 1. p. 89. 

' what. I think of the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of GO? Hath not 

this been made uſe of as an Argument, not only by Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and 

greateſt Men among the Heathens? And what then would I think of one who ſhould 

Jo about to invalidate this Argument? And that by proving, that it hath been a 
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cover d in theſe latter Ages by Navigation, that there are whole Nutions at the Bay of 
Soldania, in Braſil, in the Caribbce-Iflands and Paraquaria, among whom there 
was found no Notion of a God: And even the Author of the Eſſay of Human Un- 
derſtanding hath done this. | | 
To this your Queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, That I think that the univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the 
vaſtly greater Majority ot Mankind, have, in all Ages of the World, actually 
believd a God; that the Majority of the remaining part have not actually 
| disbeliev'd it, and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppos'd the Belief ot 
" a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that have actually 
disbeliev'd with thoſe who have actually believ'd a God, their Number is ſo 
inconſiderable, that in reſpe& of this incomparably greater Majority of thoſe 
who have own'd the Belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind. | 
This is all the aniverſal Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact will allow, and 
| therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But if any one would 
A extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God; if this Univerſality ſhould be 
urg d in a ſtrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to a Man in all Ages and Countries: this would make it either 
no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary one. For if any one deny 
a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of Conſent is deſtroy'd; and if no body does 
deny a God, what need of Arguments to conviace Atheiſts? 
I would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the World any 
Atheiſt or no? It there were not, what need is there of railing a Queſtion a- 
bout the Being of a God, when no body queſtions it? What need of proviſio- 
nal Arguments againſt a Fault, from which Mankind are ſo wholly free; and 
which, by an univerſal Conſent, they may be preſum'd to be ſecure from? It 
you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's univerſal Conſent reduces it ſelf to only a great 
Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you will, what I have ſaid 
in the place quoted by. your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force, and I have not 
{aid one word that does in the leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The 
Argument I was upon there, was to thew, That the Idea of God was not in- 
nate; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number found 
in the World, who had no ea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſs d Atheiſts : for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe; one Exception is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that 
all that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, 
nor can be made ule of to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on 
ſuch an univerſal Conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it muſt own, 
which is only a very diſproportion'd Majority: Such an univerſal Conſent my Ar- 
gument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleas'd 
to allow it. Your Lordſhip theretore might, without any prejudice to thoſe 
Declarations of Good-will and Favour you bave for the Author of the Efſay of 
Human Underſtanding, have ſpar d the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
are in Print, for Matters of Fact, to quite another purpoſe, as going about to 
invalidate the Argument for a Deity from the univerſal Conſent of Mankind; ſince 
| he leaves that univerſal Conſent as entire, and as large as you your ſelf do, or 
| can own, or {uppoſe it. But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip 
| | has given me this occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book, if there 
1 | ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip who ſhould ſo far miſtake. it, as to 
think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from the univerſal Conſent 
But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have quoted, 
Anſw. I. p.89. which, you ſay in the next Paragraph, were ver) ill choſen ; I will crave leave to 
| ſay, That he whom I rely'd on for his Teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of 
Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from the King of England to 
the Great Mogul: Of whoſe Relation, Monſieur Yevenot, no ill Judg in the 
| Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranſlate it into 
French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of 
Travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little more ee al- 
| owance 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 575 
lowance of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation, Coore, an Iahabitant of the | 
Country who could ſpeak Engliſb, attur'd Mr. Terry, That they of Soldania had Terry's 
no God. But if he too have the ill luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you Voyage, 
will bea little more favourable to a Divine of the Church of England now li- P 17, & 23. 
ving, and admit of his Teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Tho. Roe's. This wor- 
thy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed bur two years 
ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame People, has theſe words; They are ſunk even below _ „ 
Idolatry, are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little Shew of Rejoi- Mr. Orig - 
cing, -which is made at the full and new Moon, have loſt all kind M religious Devo- N 

tion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their Convenience in this Life, that they have 
drown'd all Senſe of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. 
l But to provide againſt the clcareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe People, you 
: ſay, That the Account given of them makes them not fit to be a Standard for the Senſe ary. . 
; of Mankind. This, I think, may pafs for nothing, till ſome body be found, p. go. 
that makes them to be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind: All the uſe I made of 
them was to ſhew, That there were Men in the World that had no innate _ 
Idea of a God. But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will 
not that do?) you go near deny ing thole Cafers to be Men: what elſe do theſe 
words ſignify? A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, that they can hardly Ibid. 
be reckou d among Mankind ; as appears by the beſt Accounts of the Cafers of Sol- 
dania, Cc. I hope if any of them were call'd Peter, James or Jobn, it would 
be paſt ſcrup'e that they were Men; however Courvee, H/ewena, and Couſbeda, 
and thoſe others who had Names, that had no place in your Nomenclator, 
would hardly paſs muſter with your Lordſhip. 
My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your ſelf ſay here 
may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have laid ſuch ſtreſs on, con- 
cerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, and the Subject of Properties, 
amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of Species; ſince you your ſelf own 
that there may be Iadividuals, wherein there is a common Nature with a particular 
Suliſiſtence proper to each of them whereby you are ſo little able to know of 
which of the Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has order d Beings, P. 165. 
and which he hath diſtinguiſb d by eſſential Properties, that you are in doubt whe- | 
ther they ought to be reckon'd among Mankind or no. 


Give me leave now to think, My Lord, that I have given an Anſwer to all » 
that is any way material in either of the Letters you have honour'd me with. 
If there be any Argument which you think of weight, that you find omitted, 
upon the leaſt Intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promiſe to conſider 
it, and to endeavour to give you Satisfaction concerning it, either by owning 
my Conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This Reſpe& I ſhall think due from 
me to your Lordſhip: Tho'I know better to imploy the little time my Buſineſs 
and Health afford me, than to trouble my ſelf with the little Cavillers, who 
may either be ſet on, or be forward (in hope to recommend themſelves) to 
meddle in this Controverſy. 

Before I conclude, tis fit I take notice of the Obligation I have to you, for 
the Pains you have been at about my Efay, which I conclude could not have been 
any way ſo effectually recommended to the World, as by your manner of wri- 
ting againſt it. And ſince your Lordſhip's ſharp Sight, ſo carefully employ'd 
for its Correction, has, as I humbly conceive, found no Faults in it, which 
your Lordſhip's great Endeavours this way have made out to be really there; I 
hope I may preſume ir will paſs the better in the World, and the Judgment of 
all conſidering Men, and make it for the future ſtand better even in your Lord- 
ſhip's Opinion. I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon for this long Trouble, and am, 


My LORD, 
Oates, May 4. | ; 
1698. Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, and 
| Moſt Obedient Servant; 
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A. 


HT BBOT ofS:.Martin, p.207. 


H. 26. 
Abſtra&ion, p. 59. S. 9. 
Puts a perfect Diſtance be- 


591. F. 10. 
What, 186. 5. 9. 


Abſtraction how, 62. F. 1. 
Abſtract Ideas, why made, 168. F. 6, 7,8. 
Terms cannot be Wn d one of another, 
217. H. I. 
Accident, 126. C. 2 
Actions, the beſt Evidence of Mens Prin- 
ciples, 14. F. 7. 
But two ſorts of Actions, 98. g. 4. 
Unpleaſant may be made pon, and 
how, 118. $.69. 125. 
ny be the ſame in Aire Places, 


| 3- §. 2 
Conftley d as Modes, or as * Moral, 158. 


15. 
Adequate Ideas, 166. F. 1, 2. 


Ideas, we have not of any Heier of Sub- 


ſtances, 259. F. 26. 
Affirmations are only in concrete, 217. f. 1. 
Agreement and Diſagreement of our Ideas 

fourfold, 243. g. 3. 262. I. 4, 5, 6,7. 
Algebra, 305. Q. 15. 

Alteration, 141. F. 2. 
Analogy, "oa eful in natural Phiſophy 

313» 

Anger, 96. F. 12, 14. 
Antipathy and Sympathy, whence, 178.9.7. 
Arguments of four ſorts, 1. Ad verecun- 
diam, 3 24. \.1 
2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. §. 20. 
3. Ad hominem, ibid. 21. 
4. Ad * 9. 22. This aloue 
right, 1228 9. 2 
Vol. 


twixt Men and Brutes, 


Arithmetick: The Uſe of Cyphers in Arith- 


metick, 256. F. 19. 
Artificial things are moſt of them collective 
Ideas, 137. § 3. 
Why ue areleſs liable to Confuſion about 


at 4TH things, than about natural, 
212 


40. 
Have diſtin&# Species, ibid. F. 41. 
Aſſent to Maxims, 6. F. 10. 
Upon hearing and underſtanding the 
Terms, 8. F. 17, 18. 
A Mark of Self Evidence, ib. F. 18. 
| MER Innate, ib. . 18. 9. ö. 19, 20. 
2 
T5 to Pts, 307. I. 3. | 
Ought to be proportioned to the Proofs, 
330. H. 1. 
Aſſociation of Ideas, 176. 
This Aſſociation how made, 177. 8 6. 
WW // 9 of it, as on * 178. 
7, 8. p. 179. 
And this in Felis of 22 and Reli- 
gion, 180. F. 18. 
Its ill Influences as to intellectual Habits, 
179. K 17. 
Aſſurance, 312. F. 6. 
1 2 differs from 8 470, 


Ae in the World, 24. F. 8. 

Atom, what, 143. b. 3. 

Authority; rel ing on others Opinions, one 
great Cauſe of Error, 341. \. 1 DL: 


The Author did not this in writing his | 


Eſſay, 541. 
B. 


EINGS, but two ſorts, 292. H. 9. | 


The eternal Being muſt be cogitative, 
ibid. I. 1 


10. 
Belief, what, 308. C 3. 
Eee e To 


The 


Tobe without Reaſon, is Hog our Duty, 
325. L. 24. 
Beſt in our Opinion, not a Rule of God's 
Actions, 25. §. 1 
Blind Man if made to * would not know 
which a Globe, which a Cube by his 
_T tho he knew them by his Touch, 
3. H. 8. 
Blood. how it appears ina Microſcope, 129. 


Brutes ” Hu no univerſal Ideas, 59, 60. 
H. 10, IT. 

Abſtratt not, 59. F. 10. 

Body. We have xo more primary Ideas of 
Bech than of Spirit, 131. H. 16. 

The primary Ideas of Body, 48. F. 17. 

The Extenſion or Cohefion of Body as 
hard to be underſtood, as the Thinking 
of Spirit, 132, 133. F. 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27. 

Moving of Body by Body, as hard to be 
conceiv/d as by Spirit, 134. Y. 28. 

Operates only by Impulſe, 47. §. II. 

This further explain d aud rectiſ) d, 561. 

What, 65. H. 11. 

The Author's Notion of his Body, 2 Cor. 
5. 10. p. 486. and of his own 
Body, 1 Cor. 15. 38. P. 499. The 
meaning of the (ame Body, p. 492 
Whether the word Body be a fimple or 
complex Term, p. 526. This only a 
Controverſy about the Senſe of a Word, 

„88. 
But, it. "= Significations, 216. + 5. 


8 


Apacity, p. 63. f. 3 
Capacities, to know their Extent, 
wſeful, 2. $. 4 
To cure S and Idleneſs, 3. F. 6 
Are ſuited to our preſent State, 2. F. 5. 
Cauſe, 140. F. 1. 9 
And Effect, ibid. 

Certainty depends on Intuition, 246. H. 1. 
I herein it confiſts, 267. 8. 18. 3555 
&. 

Of Truth, 267. 
Jo be had in very few general Propo- 
— concerning Subſtances, 275. 
13. 
Ibere to be had, 276. FH. 16. 
Ler Bal, 272. H. 8. 
Real, ibid. 


Senfible Knowledg, the utmoſt Certainty 


we have of Exiſtence, 296. f. 2. 

The Author makes it not depend on clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, 391, 392, &c. 
His Notion of it not dangerous, 407, &c. 
466. How oppoſed by the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, 445. And vindicated by 


INDEX to 


the Author „446. By Ideas, by Senſe, 
&c. not inconfo ent, 450, &c. The 
Author's Notion of it not againſt the 
Myſteries of Faith, 467. How it dij- 
fers from Aſſurance, 312.9. 6. p.470, 
&c. It may flow from a Divine Je. 
ſtimony. 474. The Author's way of 
Certainty not different from that of 
Reaſon, 514. tho it may not convince 
Jome, 519. Nit proud different 
jrom that of the Antients, 524. 

e ben whether Men or no, 265. 
9. 13, 14. 

Clearneſs alone hinders Confuficn of Ideas, 

58. 
F. 3 

* 3 hl FER 160. f. 2. 

Colours, Modes of Colours, 92. H. 4. 

* upon Law, why infinite, 220. 


G 2 how made, 59. H. 6. p. Gf. 


9— 1 
In theſe the Mind i is more than Paſſive, 
G2, F. 2- 
Ideas reducible to Modes, Subſtances, and 
Relations, ibid. Y. 3. 
Comparing Ideas, 58. F. 4 
Herein Men eg 3 ibid. S. 5. 
Compounding Ideas, 59. F. 6. 
In this is a great difference between Men 
and Brutes, ibid. $. 7. 
Compulſion, 100. H. 13. 


Confidence. 312. 5. 7 


Confuſion of Ideas, Gi it conſiſt, 161. 


S. 5, 6, 7. 
Cauſe of Confufion in pg 161. F. 7, 
8, 9. P. 163. F. 1 | 
Of Ideas grounded on a Reference to 
Names, 162. F. 10, 11, 12. 
Its Remedy, 163. H. 12. 
Confuſed Ideas, 161. F. 4. 
Conſcience is our own Opinion of our own 
Actions, 15. $.8. 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Perſon, 146. 
10. Pp. 149. f. 16. 
Conſciouſneſs, probably annex d to the 
Jame ” vidual immaterial Subſtance, 
151. $. 25 
Neceſſary to Tuning 34 $55.20, 11. 


P. 37. H. 1 
What, ibid, §. 19. 


Contemplation, 54. $. x 


Creation, 141. g. 2. 
Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot con» 
ceive the manner how, 295. H. 19. 


* 
Eductions, the Author agrees with 


Ariſtotle in the way of making 
them. 522. 


Defini- 


the Firſt Vo L u ME. 


Definition, why the Genus is uſed in Defi- 
nitions, 186. §. 10. 
Defining of Terms would cut off a great 
part of Diſputes, 22. . 15. 
Demonſtration, 247. F. 3. 
Nit fo clear as intuitive Knowledg, 247. 
§. 4» 6, Te ; 
Iatuitive Knowledg neceſſary in each Step 
of a Demonſtration, ibid. F. 7. p.530, 
&c. Tet not always ſo plain, as that 
two and two make four, 531- 
Not limited to Quantity, 248. S. 9. 
Why that has been ſuppoſed, ibid. S. 10. 
Not to be expected in all Caſes, 299. 
§. 10. 
What, 308. S. 1. p. 323. 8. 15. 
Deſire, 96 F. 6. | 
Is a State of Uneaſineſs, 105. S. 31, 
EP 
1s moved only by Happineſs, 108. S. 41. 
How far, 109. S. 43. 
How to be raiſed, 110. $.46. _ 
Miſled by wrong Judgment, 115. S. 60. 


Dictionaries, how to be made, 241. . 25. | 


Diſcerning, 57. S. I. 
The Foundation. of ſome general Max- 
ims, ibid. | 
Diſcourſe cannot be between two Men, 
who have different Names for the 
Jame Idea, or different Ideas for the 
fame Name, 43. S. 5. 
Deſpair, 96. S. 11. 
Diſpoſition, 124. S. 10. 


Diſputing, The Art of Diſputing prejudicial 


to Knowleds, 227, 228. $,6, 7, 8, 9. 
Deſtroys the Uſe of Language, 228. 
_ ; 4+ $0--20++229- 4. 24. | | 
Diſputes, whence, 70. F- 28. 


Multiplicity of Diſputes, owing to the 


Abuſe of Words, 23 2. F. 22. 


Are moſt about the Signi fication of Words, 


236. f. 7. 
The way to leſſen Diſputes, 289. §. 13. 
Diſtance, 63. S. 3. 
Diſtin& Ideas, 161. S. 4+ | 
Dirviſibility of Matter incomprehenſible, 
135. F. 31. | 
Dreaming, 94. S. 1. 
Seldom in ſome Men, 35. S. 14. | 
Dreams for the moſt part irrational, 36. 
b. 16. OE 
In Dreams no Ideas but of Senſation or 
Reflection, ibid. S. 17. | 
Duration, 70. S. 1, 2. | 
hence we get the Idea of Duration, 71. 
S. 3, 4, 5. | 
Not from Motion, 73. S. 16. 
Its Meaſure, ibid. S. 17, 18. 


Any regular periodical Appearance, 74. 


S. 19, 20. 
None of its Meaſures known to be exact, 
ib. S. 21. | | 


We only gueſs them equal by the Trai n of 


our Ideas, ibid. S. 21. p. 536. 
Minutes, Days, Years, &c. not neceſſary 
zo Duration, 75. S. 23. Change of the 
Meaſures of Duration, change not the 
Notion of it, ibid. S. 23. 
The Meaſures of Duration, as the Revo- 


lutions of the Sun, may be applied to 


Duration before the Sun exiſted, ib. 
§. 25, 26, 29. Duration without 
beginning, 76. S. 27. | 
How we meaſure Duration, ibid. S. 28, 
„5 
Recapitulation concerning our Ideas of 
Duration, Time, and Eternity, 77. S. 3 2. 
Duration and Expanſion compar d, 78. 
They mutually embrace each other, & 28-1 z. 
Conſider d as a Line, ib. $. 11. | 
Duration not concervable by ut withou 
Succeſſion, ibid. S. 12. 


| 


Ducation, partly Cauſe of Unreaſona- 
bleneſs, 177. 8. 3. | 
Ettect, 140. . I. 
Enthuſiaſm, 330. 
Deſcrib d, 33 1. 5. 6, 7. 
It, Riſe, ibid. 8 5. 


Ground of Perſuaſion muſt be examin d, 


and how, 332. $. 10. 


Firmneſs of it no ſuſſicient Proof, 333: 
K 1 10 | 


tends to, 332. S. 11. 
Envy, 96. $. 13, 14+ 
Error, what, 335. S. 1. 
Cauſes of Error, ibid. 
1. Want of Proofs, 335. F. 2. 
2. Want of Skill to uſe them, 336. §. 5. 
3. Want of Will io uſe them, ibid. S. 6. 
4: Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 337, 


$- 7. | 
Fewer Men aſſent to Errors than is ſup- 
pos d, 341. 8. 18. 


Eſſence, Real and Nominal, 188. f. 15. 


p. 104. S. 2, 3. 
Suppoſition of unintelligible real Eſſences 
of Species, of no Uſe, 189. S. 17. 
Real and Nominal Eſſences in fimple Ideas 


and Modes always the ſame, in Sub- 


ſtauces always different, 189. S. 18. 
Eſſences, how ingenerable and incorruptible, 
ibid. F. 19. ; 
Specifick Eſſences of mixed Modes are of 
Mens making and how, 194, 195. 
Tho arbitrary, yet not at random, 196, 


$- 7. | 7 
Of mixed Modes, why call d Notions, 


198. S. 12. 
What, 199. S. 2. 


Eſſences, 


_ 
— 
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Enthufiaſm fails of the Evidence it pre- | 


— — -- 


The 


Eſſences, relate only to Species, 200. J. 
Real Eſſences what, 20 1. C. 6. p. 381. 
We know them not, 202. \. 9. 

Our ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances are no- 
thing but Collections of ſenſible Ideas, 
205. \. 21. 
Nominal are made by the Mind, 206. 
. 26. | 
. not altogether arbitrarily 208. F.28. 
p. 382, 383. 
Different in ſeveral Men, ibid. G. 28. 
Nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, how 
made, ibid. S. 28, 29. Theſe give 
more than a Name, 181. 
Are very various, 209. S. 30, 31. 
Of Species is the abſtract Idea the Name 
ſtands for, 187. F. _ 8 183. f. 19. 


Is of Man's making, 188. F. 14. 
But founded in the 3 of Things 
187. S. 13. 


Real Eſſences determine not our Hecier. 
ibid. S. 13. 

Every diſtinct abſtract Idea with a Name, 
is a diſtinct Eſſence of a diſtinci Spe- 
cies, 188. S. 14. 

Real Eſſences of Subſtances not to be 
known, 274. S. 12. p. 380. 

Eſſential, what, 199. S. 2. p. 200. S. 5. 


Nothing Eſſential rolndividuals,ib. $4. 


But to Species, 201. S. 6. 

Eſemial Difference, what, 200. S. 5. 
Eternal Verities, 3 00. f. 14. 
Eternity, in our Diſputes and | Reaſonings a- 

bout it, why we are apt to blunder, 164, 
S. 15. 
FPhence we get its Mos, 76. F. 28. 
Evil, what, 108. F. 4 
Exiſtence, an Idea of Senſation and Refe- 
Sion, 45. 8. 7. 
Our own Exiſtence we know intuitively, 
290. S. 2 
And cannot — of it, ibid. S. 3. | 
Of created things knowable only by our 
Senſes, 296. S. . 
Paſt 8 known only by Memory, 
20899. L. 1 
Expanſion, boundleſs, 78. §. 2. 
Should be applied to Space in general 70. 


§. 27. 

Experience often helps us, wwe we think 
not it does, 5 2. S. 8. 

Extaſy, 94. F- I. 

Extenſion: we have no diſtin Ideas of 
very great, or very little Extenſion, 
164. S. 16. 

Of Body incomprehenfible, 13 2. S. 23, &c. 
Denominations from Place and Extenſion 
are many of them Relatives, 142.85. 
And Body not the ſame thing, 65. S. 11. 
Irs Definition inſigni cant, 66. §. 15. 
Of Body and of Space, how diſtinguiſh'd, 
* 


Generation, 141. F. 2. 


INDEX to 


F. 


Aculties of the Mind fi ſt exerciſed, Co. 
8. 14. p. 99. C. 6. 
Are but Powers, 101. S. 17. 
Operate not, ibid. §. 18, 20. 
Faith and Opinion, as diſtinguiſh? d from 
Knowleds, what, 308. S. 2,3. 
And Knowledg, their difference, ibid. 
$3. P. 410, 411, 471, 482. 
What, 315+ S. 14. 
Not oppoſite to Reaſon, 3 25. S. 24. \ 
And Reaſon, 326. As contra diſtin- 
guiſh'd to Reaſon, what, 3 26. f. 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary 
to our Reaſon, 327, &c. S. 5,6, 8. 
Matter of Faith is only Divine Revela- 
tion, 328.8. 6. 
Things above Reaſon are only proper Mat- 
ters of Faith, ibid. S. 7, 9 
Falſhood, what tis, 269. F. 9. And why, 
275+ f. 15. 
Fear, 96. §. 10. 
Figure, 64. S. 5. 
Figurative S. - an Abuſe of Language, 
234. F. 3 
Finite, and Aan, Modes of Quantity, 
$5. 
AI ee Ideas of Quantity, finite, 
87. S. 8. 
Forms, Subſtantial Fons diſtinguiſh not 
Species, 202. S. 10. 
Free, how far a Man is ſo, 102. F. 21. 
A Man not Free to will, or * to will, 
103. S. 22, 23, 24. 
Freedom belongs only to Agents, 102. $. 19. 
Wherein it confiſts, 104. §. 27 
Free-Will, Liberty * not to 5 Wi Il 
100. S. 14. 
¶M herein confiſts that which is called Free- 
Will, 103. S. 24. Pp. 111, 5 47. 


3 


Eneral Ideas, how made, 59. F. 9. 
Knowledg, what, 261. . 31. 
Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the * of the Spe- 
_ ries, 270. $4. 
Words how made, 185. S. 6, 75 8 
Belong only to Sigus, 187. 8. IT: | 
Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, 375 $ 6. 
Genus and Species, what, 186. 8 | 
Are but Latin Names fo 4 ſorts, ans $ 9. 
1s but a partial Conception of what is in 
the Species, 209. 8. 32. | 
And Species adjuſted to 5 end Speech, 
210. 9. 33 
And Species are made in order to general 
Names, 21 1. F. 39. 


God 
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God immovable, becauſe infinite, 13 2. §. 21. 
Fills Immenſity as well as Eternity, 79.5. 3. 
His Duration not like that of the Crea- 

tures, 82. F. 12. 

An Idea of God not innate, 24. F. 8. 

The Exiſtence of a God evident, and 
obvious to Reaſon, ibid. $. 9. 

The Notion of a God once got, 18 the like- 
lieſt to ſpread and be continu'd, 25. 


98. 9, 10. 
1d:a of God late and imperfect, 26. f. 13. 
. Contrary, 27. F. 15. 

Inconſiſtent, ibid. S. 15. 

The beſt Notions of God got by Thought 
and Application, ibid. S. 15. 

Notions of God frequently not worthy of 
him, 27. S. 16. 

The Being of a God certain, ibid. 
How *tis ſo, p- 370, 371. 

As evident as that the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones, 30. 
§. 22. Tea, as that two oppoſite An- 
gles are equal, p. 27. $F. 16. 

The Being of a God demonſtrable, 290, 
291. f. 1, 6. 

More certain than any other Exile 
without us, 291. F. 6. 


| The Idea of God not the only Proof of his 


Exiſtence, 292. F. 7. p. 366, &c. 


The Being f a God the Foundation of 


Morality and Divinity, 292. 8. 7. 
5 The Belief of it fo, tho" it ariſe not to 

ftrie# Knowlede, 478, &c: 

How far general Conſent proves it, 574- 

Not material, 293. FS, 13, &c. p. 562. 

How we make our Idea of God, 135» 
§. 33, 34. 

Gold 15 Bes; ; the various fignification 
of this Propofition, 215. S. 50. 

Water ſtrain d through it, 42. S. 4. 


Good and Evil, hat, 95. S. 2. p. 108. 8472. 1 


The greater Good deter mines not the Will, 
106, &c. S. 35, 38, 44. 

IWhy, ro. S. 44 46 3 59, 
60, 64, 65, 68. 

Twofold, 115. C. 61. 

1 je the Will ang by Defire 110. 


pe 15 Good how tobe raiſed. $.46 47. | 


G. ; | 
F - 


Abit, 124. C. | 
Habitual ks wk often without - 
our Notice, 53. S. 10. 


Fair, how it appears in a Microſcope, 129. . 


F. 11. 
Happineſs, what, 1050 8. 42. 
- What Happineſs Men purſue, 109.5. 43. 


How we come to reſt in narrow _ 


neſs, * S. 59, 60. 
Vol. 


Hardneſs, what, 42. f. 4. 


Hatred, 95. F. 5. p. 96. 45 is! 
Heat and Cold, how the Senſation of them 


both is produc d by the ſame Water at 
the ſame time, 49. S. 21. 


Hiſtory, what Hiſtory of moſt aue, 


313. §. 11. 


Hope, 96. $. 9. 
Hypotheſes, their Uſe, 305. 8. 135 | 


Areto be built on Matter of Fatt 34. f. 10 
I; 


Argon, how to be avoided, p. 544; 

Ice and Water, das wg Han He 
cies, 204. S. 123. 
Idea, what, 47- L. 8. p. 20 

Ideas, their Original in Children, 22. K. 2. 
2 26. . 1 3. | 

None innate, 27. H. 17. 

Becauſe not remember d, 28. $. 20. 

Are uhat the Mind is imployd about in 
thinking, 3 2. F. 1: 

All from Senſation or RefleFlion ib. 8. 2. &c. 

Hud this is to be underſtood, 3 47. 

Their way of getting, ojervable in Chil- 
dren, 33.-% 6. 

1 have more, Jome fewer Ideas, | 
ibi 


Of RefleBlion, got lars, and in . very 


negligentiy, 34. §. 8. 

Their * and Increaſe in Children, 
38. §. 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Their Original n na hic, 


38. §. 2 
Of one . 40. 8. % >) 
Want Names, 41. * 2 
Of more than one Senſe, 43. 
O Reflection, 43. S. 1. 
O Senſation and RefleBlion, 44; 
As in the Mind, and in Things muſt 


be diſtinguiſÞd, 47. S. 7. 


Not always Reſemblancer, 48. 8. 15; &c. 


Tet more than Names, 529. 
Which are firſt ic not n zo know, 
52. $7. , 

of Kale often alter by the Judę 
mem, ibid. S. 8. | 
Principally thoſe of Sight; 53: 8. 9. 

Of Reflection, 61. H. 14. 

Simple Ideas Men agree in, 70. S. 28. 
Move in a regular Tan in our Minds, 

3 

That have Degrees want nic 93. 8.6. 
Why ſome have Names, and others not, 
ibid. S. 7. 

Original, 121. f. 7 


3. 
Au Complex Ideas 2 8 Sims 


ple, 128. S. 9. 
bas Simple Ideas hive been * 
1 72 128. S. 10. % 
fff Idea; 


er e — Et 
3 — — 


. he) 
Idea; our Complex Idea of God aud other 
Spirits common in every thing, but Inji- 
nuit), 136. F. 36. | 
Clear and obſcure, 1 60. F. 2. 
Diſtinct and confuſed, 161. 8.4. 
May be clear in one part, and afar in 
another, 163. S. 13. 
Real and fantaſtical, 165. F. 1. 
Simple are all real, 165. S. 2. 


Aud adequate, 167. F. 2. 
bat Idea of mixed Modes are fantaſti- 


cal, 166. F. 4. 
IP hat Idea of Subſtances are fantaſt ical, 
166. $+'5- 
L Adequate and Inadequate, 166. S. 1. 
Hou ſaid to be in things, 167. S. 2. 
Modes are all Adequate Ideas, 167. $. 3. 
- 'Unleſs,as refer d to Names, 168. © 3s 5- 
Of Subſtances Inadequate, 170. F. 11. 
1. As refer d to real Eſſences, 168. f. 6, 7. 
2. As refer d to a Collection of Simple 
x 1 Ideas, 169. 5. 8. 
Simple Ideas are perfect dura, 170. S. 12. 


Of Subſtances are perfect tſlunα, 171. f. 13. 


Of Modes are perfect Archetypes, ib. 8.14. 


\ "Trae ot falſe, 171. 


5 — . 175, &c. 5.2 1,22, 23,24, 25. 
bare Agpearances in the Mind, neither 
. „ 
As refer d to other Meus Ideas, or to real 
Exiſtence, or to real Eſſences, may be 
true or- falſe, ibid. $- 4, 5: 


4 The 2 Jych Reſerence, 1 72. f. 6, J, 8. 


* 
* * 


"2 ht That. Wwe are uncapable of, — 


{deas reſer d to other Mens Ideas, 


leaſt apt to be falſe, 173. S. 9. 


Complex ones in this reſpect more apt to 2 


be falſe, eſpecially thoſe of mixed 
Modes, 173. F. 11. 
Simple Ideas refer 'd to Exiſtence are all 
Ke, 173. 8. Aide 
Tho the) ſhould be Aera. in different | 
Men, 174. . 15. 


* are of Modes are all true, 174. 
0 9 5 when falſe, 275 55 re. 


7 2 | 


IIlation, whar, 315. . 2. 


When right or wrong, 176, 8 


That we cannot attain, becauſe 
-Remereneſs, 258. S. 24. 
Becauſe of. their Minuteneſs, ibid. S. 25. 


Simple baue a real def y to things, 


262... 4. 
And all — but of Se ibid. 5. 5. 


1 anne be goe in words of Defini- 


#rorsy.4 92. F. II. 
But only by Experience, 193- S$.1 as 
Of mixed Modes, - hy; weft ee ll, 
198. 8. 1 1 
3 of mixed; Modes er at ft. 
„ diftance"\ in Kinneah and 
Dip, 213. S. 4:4, 45. 
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. .Of Subſtances : inſtauce in Zahab, 21 4 
2 2 one 
Simple Ideas and Modes have all abtra& 


as well as concrete Names, 217.5. 2. 
Of Subſtances have ſcarce auy concrete 
... Names, 218. F. 2. 
Different in different Men, 221. 1 3 
Our Ideas almeſt all relative, 97. g. 3 
Particular are firft in the Mind, 278. 9. 
General are imperjef, ibid. 
How pofitive Ideas may be from priva- 
tive Cauſes, 46. F. 4. 
The Lie of this Term not dangerous, 402, 
&c. Tis fitter than the word Nution, 
404. Other words as liable to be a- 
bus d as this, ibid. Tet "tis condemn d 
both as new and not new, 406, 437. 
The ſame with Notion, Senſe, Mean- 
ing, &c. 503. Their Conneftiou may 
be clear, tho they are not wholly ſo, 
524, 525- They are not the things 
whereof they are Ideas, 525. The 
Author never ſpeaks of ſelj-evideat 
Ideas, 537. 
Identical Propoſitions teach nothing, 28 5 $.2. 
Identity, ut an innate Idea, 23.8.3 4, 5- 
And Diverſity, 142. 
Of a Plant wherein it conſiſts, 144. S. 4. 
Of Animals, ibid. S. 5. - _ 
Of a Man, 144. S. 6, 8. | 
_ Unity of Subſtance does not always make 
the ſame Idea, ibid. F. 7. 
Perſonal Idea, 146. F. 9. 
Requires not the ſame Body, 406, &c. 
Depends on the ſameConſcionſneſs,ib.g.1o. 
Continued Exiſtence makes Identity, 153. 
F. 29 
And Diverſity in Ideds the fu Ner- | 
tion of the Mind, 243. \. 4 
Ideots and Madmen, 60. F. — 13. 
Ignorance, our Ignorance a exceeds 
_. our Kuowledg, 257. \. 2 
Cauſes of Tenorance, ibid. 4 T3. 
1. For wait of Ideas, ibid. 
2. For want of a t! ConneTion 
between the Ideas we have, 259. f. 28. 
3. For want of tracing the Ideas we have, 
261. C. 30. | 


Immenſity, 63. b. 4. 
How this Idea is got, J . 3.3. 


 Immoralitie:,of whole Nations 15. $.9, 10. 


Immortality not annex ed to ee, 


815. 
Impenerrability. 41. F. I. 


Impoſition Opinions unreaſonable3 114.4. 


Impoſſibile ef: Idem eſſe & non gfe, not 
the firſt thing known, 1 1. F. 25. 
Impoſſibility, not an innate Idea, 23. f. 3. 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 4. §. 5. 
Inadequate Ideas, 166. F. 1. 
- Incom- 


the Firſt Vo k ME. 


Incom patibility, how far knowable, 254. 


15. | 
Individuationis Principium, is eiae, 


2 
Infallible 2 Controver fies, 25. H. 12. 
Inference, 'what, 3 15. F. 2, 3,4. 
Infinite, why the Tdea of Infinite not appli- 
cable to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of 
Quantity, © ſiuce OY cau be as often re- 
peated, 86. F. 6 
The Idea of Infinity of Space or Number, 
and of Space or Number Infinite, muſt 
be diſtinguiſh 'd, 87. $.7. 
Our Idea of Infinite very obJcure, ib. $-8. 


Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt 


Ideas of Infinite, 88. F. 9 
The Idea of Iafinite a gr ko? ER C.12. 


Our Idea of Infinite partly poſitive, partly 


comparative,partly negative,8g.F. 15. 
Why ſome Men think they have an Idea 
of infinite Duration, but not of infi- 
nite Space, 91, 20. 
Why Diſputes about Infinite are uſually 
perplexed, ibid. H. 21. 
Our Idea of Infinity has its Original in 
Senſation and Reflection, 92. H. 22. 
We have no poſitive Idea of Infinite, 88. 
| $. 13, 14. p 90. H. 16. 
Infinity, why more commonly allowed to Du- 
ration, than to Expanſion, 79. r. + 
How -apply'd to God by us, 85. §. 1 
How we get this Idea, ibid. f. 2, 3. 
The h of Number, Duration, aud 
Space, different ways confider'd, 82. 
C. 10, 11. 


Innate Truths muſt bethe fir ſt known 1.9.26. 


Principles to no purpoſe, if Men can be ig- 
norant or doubtful of them, 17. H. 13. 

Principlesof my Lord Herbert examin'd, 
18. g. 15, Oc. 


Moral Rules to uo pur ſe. if ef aceable . 


or alterable, 20. F. 20. 


Propofitions muſt be diſtinguiſs? d from o- 
155 by their Clearneſs aud Uſe fulneſs, bk 


9 Y« 1. 
The Defrine of Innate Principles of ill 
Conſequence, 3 1. $. 44. 
Inſtant, what, 72. H. 10. 
And continual Change, 73. g. 135 14,15. 


Intelligibly, how to ſpeak or write ſo, 544. 


Intaitive Knowledg, 246. H. 1 

Our higheſt Certainty, 315. s. 14. 
Invention, wherein it conſiſts, 56. F. 8. 
Joy, 96. F. 7. 


Iron, of what Advantage to Mankind,3 04. 


§. 11. 


Judgment, wrong. Judgments in reference 
_ | Reality of our Knowledg, . 261. 


to Good and Evil, 114. f. 58. 
Right Judgment, ibid. 
One Cauſe of wrong Judgment, 3 05 3. 
herein it * 307. 


K: 


Nowledg has a great Connection with 
Words, 233. F. 25. 

The Authors Definition of it explain'd 
aud dejended, 410. How it differs 
from. Faith, ibid. His Definition of 

it leads not to Scepticiſm, 509, &. 

What, 243. FH. 2 

How much our Knowledg oak on our 
Senſes, 241. F. 23. 

Actual, 244. F. 8. 

Habitual, 244. Y. 8. 

Habitual twofold, 244. F. 9. 

Intuitive, 246. F. 1. 

Intuitive the cleareſt, ibid. 

Intuitive, irrefiſtible, ibid. 

Demonſtrative, 246. H. 2. 

Of general Truths, is all either intuitive 
or demonſtrative, 249. \. 14. 

Of particular Exiſtences is ſenfitive,1bid. 

Clear Ideas do not always produce clear 
Knowleds, 249. &. 15. 

What kind of, Knowleds we have of Na- 
ture, £29, J. 12. 
Its beginning and progreſs, 61. G. 15, 
16, 17. P. 71. Q. 15, 16. 
Gy tis in the Faculties to attain it, 25. 


Aale K nowleds according to the Imploy- 
ment of their Faculties, 30. F. 22. 
Jo be got only by the Application of our 

own Thought to the eaten of 
things, ibid. I. 23: | 
Extent of Human Kuowledg, 250. 
Our Rnouledg goes not bejoud our Ideas, 
ibid. I. 1. = 
Nor beyond the Perception of their Agree- 
ment. or Diſagreement, ibid. $. 2. 
Reaches not to all our Ideas, 250. H. 3. 
Much lefs to the Reality of things, ib. 9. s. 
Tet very improvable, if right ways were 
taken, 230. \. 6. 
Of Co-exiflente very narrow, 252, &c+ 
$.9, 10, 11. 
Aud therefore of Subſtances very narrow, 
253, &c. F. 14, 15, 16. 
Of 9 15 Relations indecerminable, 255. 
18. 
Of Exiſtence, 257. H. 21. 
Certain and univerſal, where to be had, 
260. I. 29. 
1 uſe of Wurd a great hindrance of 
Knowlede, 261. f. 30. 
General, where to be got, 26 1. f. 31. 
Lies only in our Thoughts, 275. . 13. 


of ho Truths, how * 263. 


H. 6 
Of Morality re bid. 
7 bralih real, ibi 5.2. aids 


* of Subſtances, bow far real,264. 


What makes our Knowleds real, 262. 
S. 3. p. 263. $.8. 

Don ſidering Things, and not Names, the 
-  , way to Knowleds, 265. H. 13. 
Of Subſtances, wherein it conſi bs, 272. 


10. 


The IN D E X to 


Belongs not to the Wil, 100. F. 14. 

To be determin d by the Reſult of our ow 

Deliberation, is no Reſtraint of Liberty, 
III. §. 48, 49, 50. 

Founded in a Power of ſuſpending our par- 
titular Defires, 110.8. 47, 51,52. 


Light, its abſurd Definitious, 191. f. 10. 


Light in the Mind, what, 333. $. I3. 


What required to auy tolerable Knowleds Logick has introduc? 4 Obſcurity into Lau- 


of Subſtances, 275. F. 14. 
Selfeaugent, 276. S. 2 


guages, 227. F.6. 
And hinder d Knowleds, ibid. $ 7. 


Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as Love, 95. §. 4. 


our Ideas, 25 2. F. 8. p. 277. H. 4 
herein it conſiſts, ibid. 
Of Co- exiſtence very ſcanty, 278. S. 5 
Of Relations of Modes not ſo ſcanty, ib. $. 
Of real Exiſtence none, ibid. &. 7. 
Begins in Particulars, 278. H. 9. 
Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 290. 2. 
Demonſtrative of a God, ibid. S. 1. 
Tmprovement of Knowledg, 300. 
Met improv'd by Maxims, 243. 8.3 
 Whyſo thought, 243. H. 2 
Knowledg improv 'douly by purfefling and 
comparing Ideas, 302. § 6. p.305. S. 14 
And finding their Relations, 302. 8. * 
j intermediate Ideas, 305. \. 14. 
"> Subſtances bow to be improved, 30 2. N. 7. 
Fax neceſſary, partly voluntary, 306. 


Why Va; and ſo little, ibid. S. 2. 
ö Hou increaſed, 31% $- 0. 

" ſ + 
Anguages, why they change, 123. 4.7. 
 Whereia it confiſts, 181. 8 13. 
Its Uſe, 196. C. 7. 


Is Inperfections, 226. F. 1. 
Double Uſe, 226. F. 1 


Die Uſe of rn deftroyd by the 


Subtilty of Diſputing, 228. F. 10, 11. 
Ends of Language, 233. f. 23. 
tes Inperfections not eaſy to be cured, 235. 

S. 2, 4, 55 6. 


Tue Cure of them neceſſary to Philoſophy, 


235.S.3 
Jo uſe no 2 without a clear and diſtint 
A  Tdeaannex'd to it, is one Remedy of the 
perfection of Language, 23 7.5. 8, 9. 
Propriet) in the Uſe of Words, cher | 
Remedy, 238. F. 11. 


Lam of Nature generally albu) d, 14. f. 6. 


here is, tho" not innate, 17. S. 13. 
Its inforcement, 154.'S. 6. 


| Learning, the ill fla of Learning in theſe 


later Ages, 226, &c. 
© Of the Schools lies chiefly i in the Abuſe * 
Mord,, 226, &c. 

Such Learning of. ill Conſequence, 228. 
F. 10, &c. | 
Le the, 99. S. 8, 9, To, LI, 12. 

P. 101. 8 


Magutterial. 


| Of little Uſe with clear Terms, 2 85.9 


M. 


Adneſs, 60,S. 13. Oppoſition to Rea- 

ſon defer ves that Name, 177:$-4- 
The moſt knowing are leaſt 
Magiſterial, 311. S. 4. 


Making, 141. F. 2. 
Man nor the Product of blindChancgg29 1.8.6. 


The Eſſence of Man is placed in his Shape, 
266. . 16. 

Ni know not his real Eſſence, 200. f. 3. 
Pe 205. . 22. P. 207. . 27. 

Ihe Boundaries of the human Species not 
determined, ibid. $. 27. 

That makes the ſame individual Man, 
150. S. 21. P. 153. §. 29. 

The ſame Man may be different Perſons, 

149- . 1 


19. 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 302. 6. 7. 


Improvement, 305. F. 15. Of the uſe 
of them in Natural Philoſophy, 542. 


Natter incomprehen/ible both in its Coheſion 


and Diviſibility, 13 2. f. 23. p. f 34 
S. 30, 31 

bat, 229. F. 15. 

A bether it may think, is not to be known, 
25 1. S. 6. p. 557-564. 


The Credibility of Divine Revelation not 


leſſen d by ſuppoſing it poſſible, 64,565. 


Cannot produce Motion, or any thing elſe, 


292. F. 10. 


And Motion cannot produce Thought, ib. 


Not Eternal, 295. S. 18. 


Maxims, 276, 2 P. 283. 8.1 2, 13, 14, 15. 


The Author denies not the Certainty of 
them, 517. He allows them to be of 
ſome uſe, 519. 


Not alone ſelf evident, 276. S. 3. 


Are not the Truths firſt known, 278. S. 9. 


Not the Foundation of our Knowledg,279. 
8. 10. 


berein their Evidence conſiſts, ibid. 


S. 10. p. 305. $.14. 
Their Uſe, 279. S. 11. 12. 


Why the moſt general ſelf-evident Propoſe 


tions alone paſs for Maxims, ib. S. 11. 
Are commonly Proofs only where be is 
no need of Proofs, 284. S. 15. 


— 5 ö 
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Maxims of dangerous Uſe without doubtful 


erms, 283. Y. 12, 20. 
ben firſt known, 5. H. 9, 12, 13. p. 7. 
§. 14, 16. 


How they gain Aſſent, 19. . 21, 22. 
Made from particular Obſervations, ib. 
Not in the Underſtanding, before they are 
actually known, 9. H. 22. 


Neither their Terms nor Ideas innate, 10. 


8. 23. 
Leaſt 3 to Chillen and ihierate 
People, 11. $. 27. 
Memory, 55. L. 2. | 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, Jets Ideas 
in the Memory, ibid. H. 3 
And Repetition, ibid. S. 4. - 56, ö. 45 
Difference of Memory, 5 5. S. 4, 5 
In Remembrance, the Mind Taue 
active, ſometimes palſ Zve, 56. S. 7. 
Its Neceſſity, ibid. $. 8 
Dejetts, 56. ö. 8, 9. 
In Brutes, 57. S. 10. | 
Metaphyſick, and School Divinity fl 4 
with uninſtr uftive Propefitions,288.$.9. 
Method ꝝſed in Mathematicks, 30 2. S. 7. 
Mind, the Quickneſs of its Afions,5 3, 8.10. 
Minutes, Hours, +: wot neceſſary to 
Duration, 75. F. 2 
Miracles, the Ground 0 Aſſent to Mira- 
cles, 314. S. 13. 
Miſery, what, 108. §. a2. 
Modes, mixed Modes, 1 22. F. 1. 
Made by the Mind, ibid. 5. 2 


Sometimes got by the Explicatie of their 


Names, 1 23. F. 3. 
Whence a mix ode has it Lnity, ib. S.. 
Occafion of mixed Modes, 123. S. 5. 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas, how got,124. 


$-9 
Modes Simple and Complex, 62. S. 4. 
Simple Modes, 63. §. 1. 
f Motion, 92. F. 2. 
Moral Good and Evil, what, 154. S. 5. 
Three Rules whereby Men judg of Moral 
Rectitude, ibid. S. 7. 
Beings, how | founded on fimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection, 1 5 8. S. 14, 15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, 1 4. . 4. 
Variety of Opinions n Moral 
Rules, whence, 14. §. 5,6 
Rules, if innate, cannot with publick Al- 
lowance be tranſgreſſed, 16, &c. 5. 11, 
$3, 1. 
Morality capable of Demonſtration, 239. 
S. 16. p. 255. S. 18. Pp. 302. 8. 8. 
The proper ſtudyof Mankind, 304. f. 11. 


Of Actions in their Conformity to a Rule, 


158. . 15. 

Miſtakes in Moral Notions owing to 
Names, ibid. S. 16. 

Diſcourſes in Morality, if not clear, tis 


the 7 K 5 the Speaker, 239. f. 8 
Vol. 


Hindrances of demonſtrative treating if | 
Morality. 1. Want 9 Marks. 2. 
Complexedneſs, 259. F. 19. 2. In- 

tereſt, 256. F. 20. 

Change of Names in Morality changes 

not the Nature of things, 263. S. 9 

And Mechaniſm hard to be reconciled, 18. 


14. | 
- Sn 'd amidſt Mens wrong Judgments, 
119. S. 70. 
Motion, flow or very ſwift, why not per- 
ceiv' d, 72. §. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Voluntary. inexplicable, 295. S. 1 9. 
ks abſurd Definitions, 191. S. 8, 9. 


N. 
N of Ideas, 59.4.8. 


Names Moral eſtabliſb d by Law, are not 
to be varied from, 264. F. 10. 
Of Subſtances ſtanding for real Eſſenres, 
are not capable to convey Certainty to 
the Underſtanding, 271. S. 5. 
Standing for nominal Eſſences, will make 
ſome, tho not many certain Propofi- 
tions, ibid. S. 6. 
Why Men ſubſtitute Names for real Eſ- 
ſences,which they know not, 231.4. 19. 
Two falſe Suppofitions in ſuch an Uſe of 
ames, 23 2. §· 21. 
A particular Name to every particular 
thing, impoſſible, 184. F. 2. 
And uſeleſs, ibid. x. 3. 
Proper Names where uſed, 185. . 4, 5 
Specifick Names are 2 to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, 189. F. 1 
Of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, refer to 
things, 190. H. 2 
hat Names and for both real and no- 
minal Eſſence, ibid. S. 3. 
Of fimple Ideas not capable of — 
ibid. S. 4. 
Why, 191. 1 
; 2 leaſt doubtful } Gniftatins, 193:$-15- 
Have few Aſcents in linea predicamen- 
tali, 194. S. 16. 
Of complex Ideas may be defined,x 93.812. 
Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 
194. F. 2, 3+ P. 213. S. 44. 
Tie together the Parts of their complex 
Ideas, 197. S. 10. 
—_ 5 8 for the real Eſſence, 198. 


why 9 uſually. before the Ideas are 
known, ibid. H. 15. 

Of Relations comprehended under thoſe 
of mixed Modes, 199. f. 16. 


General Names of Subſtances fland for 
8 199. | 


Neceſſary to 3 211. . 39. 
Proper Names belong only to 2 
212. F. 42. 


Names 
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Names of Modes in their firſt Application, 
2134 % 44» '45- N 
Of Subſtances in their firſt Applicaticu, 
214. F. 46, 47. | 
Specifick Names ſtand for different things 
in different Men, 215. F. 48. 
Are put in the place of the thing ſuppoſed 
to have the real Eſſence of the Species, 
ib. 8. bs 


49. 
Of mixed Modes doubtful often, becauſe 


of the great Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, 219. f. 6. 
Becauſe they want Standards in Nature, 
ibid. F. 7. | 
Of Subſtances doubiſul, becauſe reter d 
to Patterns that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfecil, 221. H. 11, 12, 
13, 14. 
In their Philoſophical Uſe hard to have 
ſettled Significations, 2 22. f. 15. 
Inſtance, Liquor, 223.4. 16. Gold, 221. 
9. 13. Pp. 223. F. 16. 
Of fimple Ideas, why leaſt doubiſul, 224. 
18 


Leaft compounded Ideas have the leaſt 
dabious Names, ibid. $. 19. 


Nature of Mar, what tis, 376. The Au- 
thor's Notion of Nature and Perſon de- 


fended, 414, &c. Biſhop of Worce- 


ſter's Account of Nature, 416, &c. 


Osſcurity of it, 419, &c. The Idea of 
it made up of Simple ces, 499. No 
need to conſult Greek or Latin Authors 
to underſtand this Engliſh word, 5 12. 
Mr. Boyle makes it not the ſame with 
Subſtance, 512, 513. The Author's 
Reply to the Biſhop, ſaying, Ti; the 
Subject of Efſlential Properties, 
544. Common Nature exiſts not out 
of the Mind, 545. 
Natural Philoſophy net capable of Science, 
259. F. 26. p. 303. F. 10. 
Tet very uſeful, 304. F. 12. 
How to be improved, ibid. | 
What has hinder d its Improvement, ibid. 
Neceſſity, 100. H. 13. | 
Negative Terms, 181. H. 4. 
Names frgnify the Abſence of poſitive 
eas, 46. F. 5. 2 
Newton (Mr.) 280. S. 11. 
Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any 
thing, is Demonſtration, 291. H. 3. 
Notions, 122. . 2. 
Number, 83. | 
Mode, 8 ber the moſt diſtinct Ideas, 
83. H. 3. : | 
Demonſtrations in Numbers the moſt de- 
terminate, ibid. F. 4. 
The general Meaſure, 85. F. 8. 
Afﬀords the cleareſt Idea of Infinity, 88.95. . 
Numetation, what, 83. F. 5. 
Mames neceſſary to it, ibid. F. 5, 6. 


And Order, 84. F. 7. 
N not early in Children, and in ſune 
never, ibid. | 
O. 


Bſcurity wnavoidab/e in autient Au- 
S thors, 221. F. 10. 
The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 161. f. . 
Obſtinate, they are moſt who have læalt 
examined, 310.\.3. 
Opinion, what, 308. F.z3, 
How Opinicns grow up to Principles, 20. 
§. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Of others, a wrong Ground of Aſſewt, 
309. §. 6. p. 341. ᷑. 17. 
Organs. Our Organs ſuited to our State, 
129. J. 12,13. 
P. 


Ain, preſent, works preſently, 1 16. 9 64. 
Its Uſe, 44. H. 4. | 
Parrot mention d by Sir W. T. 145.4. 8. 
Holds a rational Diſcourſe, ibid. 
Particles join Parts or whole Sentences toge- 
ther, 216. f. 1. What care (hould 
be taken in uſing them, 441, 462. 
In them lies the Beauty of well-ſpeaking, 
ibid. I. 2. 
How their Uſe is to be known, ibid. $.3. 
They expreſs ſome A:Tion or Poſture of | 
the Mind, 216. H. 4. 
Paſcal, his great Memory, 57. y. 9. 
Paſſion, 125. F. 11. 7 
Paſſions,how they lead us into Error 13. C. 1 1. 
Turn on Pleaſure aud Pain, 95. F. 3. 
Paſſions are ſeldom fingle, 108. . 39. 
Perception threefold, 98. F. 5. 
In Perception the Mind for the moſt part 
Paſſive, 5 1. §. 1. 
I an Impreſſion made on the Mind, ibid. 
9.3, 4. | 
In the Womb, 5 2. 5. 
Difference between it and innate Ideas, 
ibid. F. 6. | 
Puts the difference between the Animal 
aud Vegetable Kingdom, 53. F. 11. 
The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew the Wiſ- 
dom andGoodneſs of the Maker, 5 4. H. 1 2. 
Belong s to all Animals, ib. H. 12, 13,14. 
The firſt Inlet of Knouledg, 54. C. 15. 
Perſon what, 146. 5 9. How explained by 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, 423, &c. 
His Definition of it confider'd, 426. 
The Author's Notion of it, 499. us 
more againſt the Trinity than the Bi- 
ſhop's, 500. 
A Forenfick Term, 15 2. F. 26. 2 
The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the 
ſame Perſon, 147. H. 13. p. 15 1. f. 23. 
The ſame Soul without the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs makes not the ſame Perſon, 148. 
F. 14, &c. . 


Perſan : 
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Perſon : Reward and Puniſhment follow 
perſonal Ang, 149. H. 18. 

Phancy, 56. F. 8. 

Phantaſtical Ideas, 165. F. 1 


Philoſophers, their Authority ſhould not 


determine our 5 531. 

Place, 64. 7,8 
Uſe of Place, 6 5. 98 9. 

Nothing but a relative Poſition, ib. $. 10. 

Sometime taken for the Space a Body 
fills, 65. H. 10. | 

Twofold, 79. $. 6, 7. 

Pleaſure and Pain, 95. 1. p.96. H. 15, 16. 
Join themſelves to moſt our Ideas, 44. H. 2. 
Ih) join d to ſeveral Actions, 44. F. 3. 

Power, how we come by its Idea, 97. H. I. 
Afive and Paſſive, ibid. F. 2. 

No paſſive Power in God, no active Power 
in Matter 3 both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, 97. H. 2. 

Our Idea of active Power cleareſt from 
Reflection, 98. Y. 4. 


Powers operate not en Powers, 10 1. 4.18. 


Make a great part of the Ideas f Sub- 


ſtances. 1 27. H. 7. 
Ah. 128. F. "ps 


Anldea of Senſation and Refleflion,a5 48. 


Practical Principles not innate, 1 2. H. 1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 13. S. 2. 
Are for Operation, ibid. S. 3. 
Not agreed, 18 §. 14. 
Different, 20. H. 21. 
Principles not to be receiv d without ſtrict 
Examination, 30 1. H. 4. P. 337. 8. 
The ill Conſequences of wrong Principles, 
338. §. 9, 10. 
None innate, 3. 


None uni ver ſally aſſented to, 4. 4 23 3574 · 


How ordinarily got, 20. F. 22, &c. 
Are to be examin'd, 21. S. 26, 27. 


Not iunate, if the Ideas they are made up 


of are not innate, 22.\. 1. 

Privative Terms, 181. f. 4. 
Probability, what, 308. F. 1, 3. 

The Grounds of Probability, 309. S. 4. 
In Matter of Fact, ibid. 5. 6. 

How ue are to judg in Probabilities, 30g. 
"SY. Fo f 
Difficulties in Probabilities, 3 12. F. 9. 
Erounds or Probability in Speculation, 313. 


e of Probability, 33 7. f. 7. 
How evaded by prejudiced Minds, 33 9. 
13, 14+ 
Proots, 247. . 3. 
Properties of Specifick e not known, 
204. F. 19. 
Of things, very numerous, 1 70. F. 10. 
P. 176. F. 24 
1 teach nothing 285. S. 2. 
W teach nothing, 287. S. 4. p. 289. 
I 


. Wherein a part of the Definition is pre- 


dcand of the Subject, teach "SAY 
556 
But the fignification of that word, 288.8. 7. 
Concerning Subſtances, generally either tri- 
fling or uncertain, 288. F. 9. 
Merely verbal, how to be known, 289.$.12. 
Abſtrat᷑t Terms predicated one of another, 
produce merely verbal Propoſitions, ib. 
Or part of a Complex Idea predicated e 
the-whole, 289. §. 13 
More Propofitions — ly verbal than is 
ſiuſpetted, ibid. S. 13. 
Univerſal Propoſitions concern not Exi- 
ſtence, 290. &. 1. 
hat Propoſitions concern Exiſtence, ib.S. i. 
Certain Propoſttions concerning Exiſtence 
are particular, concerning abſtract 
Ideas ma) be general, 300. S. 13. 
Mental, 267. F. 3. p. 268. §. 5. 
Verbal, 267. S. 3. p. 268. S. 5. 
Mental, hard to be treated» 267. 5. 3,4. 
Puniſhment, what, 154. §. 5* 
And Reward follow Cunſcionſueſe, 149. 
§. 18. p. 15 2. §. 26. | 
An unconſcious Drunkard, why puniſh'd, 


150 F. 22. 


Ualities, ſecondary Qualities, their 
Connection or Juconfiſtence un- 
known, 253. f. 11. | 
Of Subſtances Rae 1 but by Ex- 
perience, 253. F. 14, 
Of Spiritual Subſtances 4266 thas of Cor- 
poreal, 255.S. 1 | 
Secondary have no os Connection 
with the Primary that produce them, 
253. S. 12, 13. . 256. $ 28. | 
Of $ OY depend on remote Cauſes, 
11 


Net 5 be known H Deſcriptions, 240. S. 2 1. 
Secondary, how far capable of Demonſira- | 
tion, 248. S. 11, 12, 13. | 

What, 47. . 8: p. 48. §. 16. | 
How ſaid to be in things, 167. C. 2. 
Secondary would be other, if we could 

diſcover the minute parts of Bodies, 
129. S. II. 
Primary Qualities, 47. S. 9. | 
How they produce Ideas in us, 48. f. 12. 
Secondary Qualities, ib. Y. 13, 14, 15. 
Primary Qualities reſemble our Ideas, ſe- 
condary not, 48. F. 15, 16, &c. 
Three ſorts of Qualities inBodies,50. 8˙23. 
1. e. Primary, ſecondary immediately per- 
ceivable, and ſecondary mediately 
perceivable, ibid. 5. 25. | 
Secondary Qualities, are bare Powers, 
50. §. 23, 24, 25. 
Secondary Qualities have no diſcernible 
Connection with the firſt, ibid. Y. 25. 
— how little to be relied on, 313. 
10 | 
R. 


ND EN co 


7 | R. 

TD Eal Leas, 165. 

Reaſon, its various Sigutfications, 
315. §. 1. What, ibid. 5. 2. 

Reaſon is natural Revelation, 331-\. 4. 

It muſt judy of Revelation, 334. H. 14,15. 

I muſt be our laſt Guide in every thing, ib. 

Four parts of Reaſon, 3 16. F. 3. | 

Hhere Re 


aſon fails us, 422. f. 


9 


Neceſſary in all but Intuition, 3 23. $.15. 


As conti diſtinguiſh d to Faith, what, 
326. . 2. | 


Helps us not to the Knowledg of innate 


Truths, 5. F. 5,6, 7, 8. 
General Ideas, general Terms, and Rea- 
fon, uſually grow together, 7. S. 15. 
The Verdict of it na neceſſary to confirm 
& known Divine Revelation, 5645 68. 
How the Deſect of it is help d by Re- 
velation, 572, 573. 
Recollection, 93. & 1. 
Reflection, 3 2. F. 4. 
Related, 38. F. 1. 
Relation, 63. F. 7. p. 138. 
Relation proportional, 153. H. 1. 
Natural, ibid. 5. 2 
Inſtituted, 154. S. 3. 
Moral, ibid. 5. 4. 
Numerous, 159. S. 17. 
Terminate in fimple Ideas, ibid. S. 18. 
Our clear Nea of Relation, ibid. C. 19. 
Names of Relations doubtful, 160. §. 19. 
Without correlative Terms not ſo com- 
monly obſerved, 138. F. 2. 
Different from the things related, 13 9.5.4. 
Changes without any Change in the Sub- 
jett, ibid. S. 5. 
Always between two, ibid. 8. 6. 
All things capable of Relation, 1 39. C. 6. 
The Idea of the Relation often clearer than 
of the things related, ibid. S. 8. 
All terminate in ſimple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflection, 140. F. 9. 
Relative, 138. F. 1. 


Some Relative Terms taken for external 


Denominations, 138. F. 2. 
Some for abſolute, ibid. S. 3. 
How to be known, 140. \. 10. | 
Many words, tho ſeeming abſolute, are 
Relatives, 138.8. 3.p. 141. 4.3,4,5- 


Religion al Men have time to inquire into, 


335- L. 3. 
But in many Places are hinder d from in- 
_  quiring, 336. S. 4. 
Remembrance of great force in common 
© 2 ,% 7 ee . 
What, 28. f. 20. p. 56. $.7. 
rs 12" of great force in common Life, 
157. S. 12. 
*Reſtraiit, 100. §. 13. | 
Reſurrection, The Author's Notion of it, 
| 484, &c. not neceſſarily underſtood of 


the ſame Bid, 485, &c. The mean- 
ing of his Body, 2 Cor. 5. 10. p. 486. 
The ſame Body of Chriſt aroje, aud 
why, 489. How the Scripture cn- 
ſtautly ſpears about it, 495. 
Revelation, an unqueſtionable Ground of 
Aſſent, 315: F. 14. p. 565. 
| Belief no Proof of it, 334. S. 15. 
Traditional Revelation cannot convey auy 
uew fimple Ideas, 3 26. S. 3. 
_ ſo Jure as our Reaſon or Senſes, 3 27. 
to | 
In e Reaſon no need of R.velation, 
2327. & 5. 
Cannot over-rule our clear Knowleds, 
327 3. $. 3. 329-0 10. . 
Muſt over-rule Probabilities of Reaſor, 
| 328. I. 8, 9. 
Reward, what, 154. &. 5. 


Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 234. H. 34. 
8 


Agacity, 247. §. 3. 
Same, whether Subſtance, Mode or 
| Concrete, 15 2. S. 28. | 
Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid iu a Mi 
croſcope, 129. F. 11. 


Sceptical, no one ſo Sceptical as to doubt 


bis own Exiſtence, 291. F. 2. 
Scepticiſm, The Author's Definition of 
Knouledg leads not to it, 50g. The 
Biſhop of Worceſter's arguing rather 
tends to it, 511, Syogiſm not ne- 
ceſſary to prevent it, 5 23. 
Schools, wherein faulty, 227. F. 6, &c. 
Science divided into a Confideration of Na- 
ture, of Operation, and of Signs, 342. 
No Science of natural Bodies, 260. S. 29. 
Scripture, Interpretation of Scripture not to 
be impoſed, 2 25. S. 23. The Author's 
Veneration of it, 387, 389. The uſe 
of Ideas in underſtanding it, 501,502. 
Self, what makes it, 149. $. 17. p. 156. 
$- 20. p. 15 1. S. 23, 24, 25. 
Self-Love, 177. H. 2. partly Cauſe of Un- 
reaſonableneſs in us, ibid. 
Self. Evident Propofitions, where to be had, 
1 
Neither needed nor admitted Proof, 285. 


S. 19. 
Senſation, 3 2. S. 3. diſtinguiſhible from 
other Perceptions, 249. 5. 14. 
Explain d, 49. S. 21. 
What, 93. S. 1. 1 
Senſes,why we cannot conceive other Qualities 
than the Objects of our Senſes, 40. S. 3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 240. S. 21. 
Much 26517 would not be uſeful to us, 
129. H. 11. | 
Our Organs of Senſe ſuited to our State, 
220-6. 13:22. - © 4 
Senſible Knowledg is as certain as we need, 
298. $.8. | 


Senſi- 
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Senſible Knowledg goes not beyond the pre- 
ſent Act, ibid. F. 9. 

Shame, 96. §. 17. 

Simple Ideas, 39. 8. 1. 
Not made by the Mind, ibid. S. 2. 
Power of the Mind over them, 61. G. 1. 
TheMaterials of allour Rnouledg, 45. & 10. 

A poſitive, 46. F. 1. 
Ver) different from their Cauſes, 46. f. 2, 3. 

Sin, with different Men ſtands for different 

Actions, 19. S. 19. 

Solidity, 41. S. 1. 

Inſeparable from Body, 41. F. 1. 
By it Body fills Space, ibid. S. 2. 
This Idea got by Touch, ibid. 
How diſtinguiſh'd from Space, 41. F. 3. 
From Hardieſs, 42. F. 4. 
Something from Eternity demonſtrated, 
291. f. 3. P. 292. S. 8. 
Sorrow, 96. S. 8. 
Soul thinks not always, 34. S. 9, &c. 
Not in ſound Sleep, 3 5. S. 11, &c. 
Is Immateriality we know not, 25 1. S. 6. 
P. 257, 556. . 
Religion not concern d in the Souls Im- 
materiality, ibid. S. 6. 
Our Inorance about it, 15 2. & 27. 
The Immortality of it not prov'd by Rea- 
ſon, 568. — 571. Tig brought to 
light by Revelation, 571. 

Sound, its Modes, 92. F. 3. 

Space, its Idea got by Sight and Touch,63 $.2. 
Its Modifications, ibid. S. 4. 

Not Body, 65. . 11, 12. 

Its Parts inſeparable, 66. S. 12. 
Immovable, 66. F. 14. | ; 
Hhether Body or Spirit, ibid. F. 16. 


Whether Subſtance or Accident, 67. S. 17. 


Infinite, 67. S. 21. p. 86. S. 4. 
Ideas of Space and Body diſtinct, 69. 


8. 24, 25 | 
Confider'd as a Solid, $2.8. 11. 


Hard to conceive any real Being void of 


Space, 1 2. §. II. 


Species, why changing one fimple Idea of 


the Complex one, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but not in Sub- 
EC 
Of Animals and Vegetables, moſtly di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by Figure, 208. S. 29. 
Of other things, by Colour, ibid. 
Made by the Underſtanding for Commu- 
nication, 197. F. 9. 
No Species of mixed Modes without a 
Name, ibid. F. 11. 
Of Subſtances, are determin d by the no- 
minal Eſſence, 201. . 7, 8, 11, 13. 
„ 
Not by ſubſtantial Forms, 202. F. 10. 
Nor by the real Eſſence, 204. S. 18. 
P. 206. §. 35. 
Vol. I. 


Of Spirits, how diſtinguiſh'd, 202. K 1 f. 
More Species ¶ Creatures above than be- 
low us, 203. F. 1 2. | 
Of Creatures very gradual, ibid. S. 1 2. 
What is neceſſary to the making of Species 
by real Eſſences, 204. S. 14, &c. 
Of Animals and Plants, cannot be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by Propagation, 206. F. 23. 
/ Animals and Vegetables, diſtinguiſb d 
principally by the Shape and Figure ; of 
other things, by the Colour, 208. §. 29. 
Of Man likewiſe in part, 206. f. 26. 
Inſtance, Abbot of St. Martin, ibid. 
1s but a partial Conception of what is in 
the Judividuals, 209. F. 32. 
"Tis the Complex Idea which the, Name 
ſtands for, that makes the Species, 
211. | 
Man makes the Species or Sorts, ibid. 
.. $36 3% . 
But the Foundation of it is in the Simili- 
tude found in things, 211, §. 36, 


37. 
Every diſtinct abſtract Idea makes a dif- 
ferent Species, ibid. 5. 38. | | 
Speculation, matters of it not prov'd by 
Votes, 516. 
Speech, its End, 182. S. 1, 2. 
Proper Speech, 184. S. 8. 
Intelligible, ibid. RE 
Spirits, the Exiſtence of Spirits not knows 
able, 299. S. 12. 
How tis prov'd, 357. 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies, not con- 
ceivable, 259. g. 28. | 
What Knowledg they have of Bodies, 
241. §. 23. | 5 
Separate, how their Knowledg may ex- 
ceed our g, 56. S. 9. 
se have as clear a Notion of the Sub- 
ſtance of Spirit, as of Body, 127. 
p 75 


A Conjecture concerning one way of Know- 
ledg, wherein Spirits excel us, 130. 


«£3. | | 
Our Ideas of Spirit, 131.8. 15. As clear 
as that of Body, 132. S. 22. 
Primary Ideas belonging to Spirits, 131. 
§. 18. 5 
Move, 131. H. 19, 20. 
Ideas of Spirit and Body compared, 134. 
S. 30. | 
The Exiſtence of Spirits as eaſy to be ad- 
mitted as that of Bodies, ibid. S. 28. 
W'e have no Idea how Spirits communi- 
cate their Thought, 136. f. 36. 
| How far we are ignorant of the Being, 
Species, and Properties of Spirits, 25 9- 


. 

The word Spirit don't neceſſarily denote 
Inmateriality, 358, 568. 
Hhhh Spirits: 
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Spirits : The Scripture ſceałs of materia! 


Spirits, 358, 573 
Stupidity, 56. §. 8. 
Subſtance, 122. G. 1. 

No Idea of it, 28. F. 18. 

Not very knowable, ibid. 

Our Certainty concerning Subſtances, 
reaches but a little way, 271. F. 7. 

ie. p. 2. L 15. 

The confus'd Idea of Subſtance in gene- 
ral, makes always a part of the E- 
Jence of the Species of Subſtances, 205. 

. 
In Subſtances we muſt rectiſy the Signif:- 
cation of their Names by the Things, 
more than by Definitions, 241. N. 24. 

Their 1deas fingle or collective, 62. H. 6. 

We have no diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, 
65. F. 18, 19. 5 


- 


We have no Idea of pure Subſtance, 126. 


| F. 2. 

gy Hdeas of the Sorts of Subſtances, 126. 

S8. 3, 47 6. | 

Obſervables in our Ideas of Subſtances, 
136. 5. 37. 

Collective Ideas of Subſtances, 137. 

They are fingle Ideas, ibid. H. 2. 

Three ſorts, 143. H. 2. a 

The Ideas of Subſtances have in the Mind 
a double Reference, 168.F. 6. 

The Properties of Subſtances numerous, 

and not at all to be known, 170. g. 9, 


10. | 
_ The perfect Ideas of Suoſtances, 127. 


oy 
Three ſorts of Ideas make our Complex 
one of Subſtances, 128. F. 9. 


Subſtance not diſcarded by the Eſſay,3 44, 


&c. e Author's Account of it as 
clear as that of noted Logicians, 
345, &c. We talk like Children a- 
bout it, 126. §. 2. p. 346. The 
Author and the Biſhop of Worceſter 
agreed in the Notion of it, 348, 551- 
How the Mind forms the general Idea 
of it, 349, 352. The Author makes 
not the Being of it depend on the 


Fancies of Men, 350. *Tis uſed for 


Eſſence or Nature, 353. Idea of it 
obſcure, 354, 355, 553- The Au- 
thor's Principles conſiſt with the Cer- 

'  fainty of its Exiſtence, 550. Tea, 
they prove it equally with the Biſhop's, 
551. The Author ridicuPd not the 
Notion of it by his Similies of the 
Elephant and Tortoiſe, 552. The 
Certainty of the Being of Subſtance 
don't ſuppoſe a clear Idea of it, 554. 
Subſiſtence, a Dialogue concerning it, 


546. | 
Subtilty, what, 228. F. 8. 


Sdeceſſion, an Idea got chiefly frem the 

Train of our Ideas, 45. H. 9. P. 71. 
„ | 

TJ'hbich T;ain is the Mea ſure of it, 72 


* 
8 412 


Summum Bonum, wherein it conſiſts, 112. 


$- 55- 
Sun, the name of a Species, tho" but due, 
| 199. S. 5, Fe” 
Syllogiſm, zo helge to Reaſoning, 3 16. 6. 
Je Uſe of Syllegiſm, ibid. * 
Inconv:niencies of Syllogiſm, ibid. 
Of no Die in Probabilities, 321. F. 5. 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 321.5. 6. 
Or the Improvement of our Kuowleds, 
ie 
Whether in Syllogiſm the Middle Terms 
may not be better plac'd, 322.8. 8. 
May be about Particulars, ibid. 
Certainty not to be placed in it, 5 23. 


| | ys 
| Aſte 75 Smells, their Modes, 92. 
. 
1 R how it leſſens its Force, 383+ 
F. 10. | 
Thinking, 93. 
Modes of Thinking, 93. C. 1, 2. 
Mens ordinary way of Thinking, 268. 


yy 
43 of the Soul, 34. F. 10. 
WWithout Memory uſeleſs, 36. F. 15, 
Time, what, 73. F. 17, 18. | 
Nut the Meaſure of Motion, 75. F. 22. 
And Place, diſtinguiſpible Portions of in- 
fiuite Duration and Expanſion, 79. 


5,6. 
Tuo- fold, ibid. 5. 6 
Denominations from 
141. . 3. | : 
Toleration neceſſary in our State of Know- 
ledg, 311. $. 4. 
hs Wig the older, the leſs credible, 3 28. 
. 6. 
Trifling Propefitions, 285. 
Diſcourſes, 288. §. 9, 10, 11. | 
Trinity, nothing in the Eſſay againſt it 
343, &c. The Author complains of 
being breught into the Controverſy, 
390, &c. How the Doctrine of it is 
own'd by him, 434. 
Truth, what, 267. §. 2. p. 268. F. 5. 
p. 269. S. 9. 
Of Thought, 267. F. 3. Pp. 269. F. 9. 
Of Words, 267. S. 3. | 
Verbal and real, 269. F. 8, 9. 
Moral, 270. F. 11. 
Metaphyſical, 171. S. 2. 24 
General ſeldom apprehended but in 
Words, 272. ( 10. © 
In what it conſiſts, 175. H. 19- 


7 | 
* are Relattves, 


Truth: 


the Firſt Volume. 
Truth : Love of it neceſſary, 330. §. I. 
How we may know we love it, ibid. 


The Author's profeſs'd Concern for it, 
MY 


V. 


Acuum poff ble, 68.S. 22. 
Motion . a Vacuum, ibid. 


. 2 
V have an Tea of it, 41. H. 3. p. 43. 


* 
variety in Mens Purſuits accounted for, 
113. F. 54, &c. 
Virtue, what in Reality, 19. F. 18. 
What in its common Application, 16, 
C 10, 11. 
ts pr lerable under a bare Poſſi * of a 
future State, 1 19. §. 70. 
N taken, 19. S. 17. 
Vice "yp in wrong Meaſures of good, 341. 
16. 
Underſtanding, what, 98. F. 5, 6. 
Like a dark Room, 61. §. 17. 
hen rightly uſed, 2. F. 5. 
Three forts of Perception in the Under- 
ſtanding, 98. S. 5. 
Wholly paſſive 2 the Reception of ſimple 
Ideas, 39. 8. 25» 
Uneaſineſs alone determines the Will to a 
new Action, 104. $.29, 31, 33, &c. 
* it determines the Will, 106. F. 36, 


Cauſes of it, 114. F. 57, &c. 
Unity, an Idea both of Senſation and Refle 

ction, 45. I.7. 

Suggeſted by every thing, 83. §. 1 
Univerſality is only in Signs, 17 §. 11. 
Univerſals, how made, 59. 

Volition, what, 98. §. 5. p. _— g. 15. 
Better known by Reflection than Words, 

104. 5. 30. 

Voluntary, what, p 


S. 11. P. 104 21 
W. 


. 


Hat is, is, is not univerſally aſſen- 


| ted to, 4. H. 4- 
Where and when, 80. F. 8. 


W e bigger than its Parts, its Uſe, 279. 
1 
And Part, not innate Ideas, 13. §. 6. 
Will, what, 98. H. 5, 6. p. 101. F. 15. 
P. 104. S. 29. 
What determines the Will, ibid. b. 29. 
Often confounded with Defire, 104. 


O. 


Is comverſant only about our own Actions, | 


ibid. $. 30. 
Terminates in them, 108. S. 40. 


I determined by the reateſt preſent re- 
movable Leg „ 108. F. 40. 


Wit and 283 wherein different, 58. 


Words, 4111 Uſe of Words one great Hin- 
Arance f Knowledg, 261. S. 30. 
Abuſe of Words, 226. | 
Sefts introduce Words without Significh- 
tion, ibid. 5. 2. 
The Schools have coin'd multitudes of in 
ſignificant Words, ibid. F. 2. 


And render d others obſcure, 227. f. G. 


Often uſed without Signification, 226. 


9.3 
And _ 227. 6. 5. 


Inconſtancy in their Uſe, an Abuſe of 
Words, ibid. 5. 5. : * 


Olfenri, an Ul of Words, 227. 


"= * * for things, an Abuſe of 
Words, 22. H. 14. 

Who moſt liable to this Abuſe of Words, 
ibid. 

This Abuſe of Words is a Cauſe of Ob- 
ſtinacy in Error, 230. F. 16. 

Making them ſtand for real Eſſeuces, 
which we know not, is an Abuſe of 
Words, 230. F. 17, 18. 

The Suppofition of their certain evident 
Signification, an Abuſe of Words, 
233: B+ 23; 

Uſe of Words is, 1. To communicate 
Ideas. 2. With Quickneſs. H To 
convey Knowledg, 233. C 23, 24. 

How they fail in all theſe, ibid. S. 2 
&C. 

How in Subſtances, 234. F. 32. 

How in Modes and Relations, ibid: 


§. 33+ 
Miſuſe of A *. a great Cauſe of Er- 


ror, 235. 


Of Obſtinacy, pb §. 5: 


And of WVrangling, ibid. $: 6. 
Signify one thing in Enquiries, and ana- 
ther in Diſputes, 236. H. 7. | 
The Meaning of Words is made known 
in OY Ideas by ſhewing, 238. 


In ma Modes by defining, ibid. $ 8.152 

In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 
240. F. 19, 21, 22. 

The ill Conſequence of learning Words 
firſt, and their Meaning afterwards, 
241. F. 24 


No Shame to Ki Men the Meaning of 


their 3 where they are doubtful, 
241. 
Are to be uſed conſtantly in the Jame 
Senſe, 242. f. 26. 
Or elſe to be explain d, where the Con- 
text determines it not, ibid. 9. 27 
Words: 


— 


5 

a 
2 

* 

. 
5 
| 
8 
5 
bY 
; 
1 
K 
j 
I 
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Words: How made general, 181. H. 3 
Sienifying inſenfible things derived * 
Names of ſenfible Ideas, ibid. S. 5. 
Have no natural Signification, 18 2. 
§. 1. 
But by Impofition, 184. S. 8. 


Stund "immediately for the Ideas of the 


Speaker, 18 2. F. 1, 2,3. 
Tet with a double Reference. 
<p in the Hearer's Mind, 183. 


i 55 bh Realer of Things, ibid. S. 5. 
Apt, 5 Cuſtom, to excite Ideas, 183. 


Often 904 without «4 FAR, I 84. S. 7. 
Moſt general, ibid. 


V ſome Words of one "OILY can- 
not be tranſlated into thoſe of ano- 


1. To the 


New Words, or in new  Significations, 
are cautiouſly to be ufed, 215.8, 51. 
How theſe come to be authorix d, 472, 


47 

Civil Ul: of Words, 218. $. 

Philoſophical Uſe of Words, ibid. 

Theſe very different, 222. F. 15. 

Miſs their End, when they excite not in 
the Hearer the ſame Idea as is in the 
Mind of the Speaker, 219. S. 4. 

What Words are moſt duubrfub, aud, why, 
ibid. $- T5 Ce. 

What unintelligible, ibid. 

Are fitted to the Uſe of common Lis 
£53. 3.4 

Not tranſlatable, 123. F. 6. 

Worſhip, not an innate Idea, 24. §. 7 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about Wo ds, 


ther, 196. F. 8. 289. S. 13. 
Why I bave been ſo large on Morde, 199. Writings antient, why hardly to be preciſely 
§. 16. underſteod, 225. S. 23. 
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